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114u  Geological  Diagram,  showing  the  Strata 
in  which  Interments  may  be  made, 
without  injuring  the  Springs  and  Wells  535 


115.  Plan  for  a  Cemetery  Chapel       •  -  535 

116L  Diagram  showing  how  the  MephiticGas 
may  be  collected  and  carried  off  ftom 
Catacombs  ....  536 

117.  Hand-bicr  for  Cemeteries  •  -  538 

PLANTS. 

1.  Plagifethus  LampdniV     -  -  -35 

96.  Raspberry  attacked  by  the  Larva  of  the 
Raspberry  Beetle  -  -  -  412 


INSECTS. 
99.  The  Raspberry  Beetle     . 


-  413 


1S9— 131  Human  Figures  to  illustrate  the 

Sdfence  of  Phrenology  -  -       663,664 


LIST  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS 

FIGURED  IN  THB  BOTANICAL  PERIODICALS  for  the  YEAR 

fUamuncHlJIcete. 

.  445 
.  445 


1843. 


.^LLV'BOaCB 

ol^mpicus 
Trvllivs 

aca&iis    ^  A 


CANDO'U.Bil 

tetr&ndra 

Ilu'cium 
religidfum 

VmcA^u 
ocul&ta    C 


^  A     Bithynii 
Cashmere 
Dt'Uenikceae. 


Swan  River 
JVinteritxm. 

M  ^    Japan 
Carp(^)kyUitcett. 


)     Algiers 
Mahdcat* 

JtfA'LTA 

campanulilta    n.    - 

SAURAU'Jif 

spectiUiilis    •  O    BoUvia 
MatpigkAcem. 

SnOMArHY'UUM 

heteroph^Uum   f_  O    Tucuman 

Oeraniice^. 
GEMA^mxm 

eri&nthum    ^  A     California     - 

TYopteoidcetc, 

TtLOPM^OLVU 

asi^reum    ±  i_J    Chili    - 
OxaUdicete. 

(/XklM 

rubroeincta    A  iJ    Guatemala 

Ruticea, 
AcBomr'cRiA 

Cunningh4mi    il  |_J    Moreton  Bay 
CorkjbU 

bloolor    «L  |_J    Hybrid   - 
EBTreaocni^ir 

brasili€nsis    f  CD    Brazil 

LegumindMa. 
Ack^'dk 

rotundlfhHa    tt.  \_ 

▼irgita    a.  uJ    Swan  Rirer      - 
Cy'tihuh 

Welddna    m    Dalmatia  - 
Gastbolo^bium 

aciltum    n.  |_J    Swan  River 

HO^UA 

racemuI6sa    s.  lJ    Swan  River  - 
spl6ndcns    tL  |_J    Swan  River  - 

iNDiao'FXBA 

Disva    A  i_J    Nepal 
stachv6des    dk  |_J    N.  £.  of  India 
Labichc^i 

bipunctftta    «.  lJ    Swan  River 


New  Holland 


-  614 
.  446 
.614 
•  446 
.  446 
.  446 
-447 

-  447 
.  447 

-447 

-447 

-  615 

-  615 

-  448 

-  615 
^616 

-  448 

-  448 

-  600 

-  500 

-  616 


La'laob 

hore^^lia    tt.  i_l    New  Holland  .  448 

ZaThtbub 

nervdsus    ±  lJ    South  Brasil  .  .499 

pub^scens    ±  (^   South  Braail  -  499 

Lll>A*BIA 

pfrrva    tt.  lJ    Cape  of  Good  Hope        -  616 

OXTLO^BIUM 

obovitum    n.  \ 1    Swan  River  •  -  448 

ZrcHY^ 

villdsa    i.  lJ    Swan  River        -  .499 


Onagricett. 
Fv*cnAiA 

alp^stris    ±  \_J    Brasil  . 
exonidnsis    A  1}    Hybrid 
Bpl6ndens    ^    Mexico     - 

GODK^lA 

grandifldra    O     California 

MfUutomicete.  ] 
Cbntradb^a 

rdsea    s.  lJ    Mexico     - 

MkRCK^TIA 

excori^ta    tt.  O    Mexico 
Mbdini'lla 

erythrophfUa    tt.  |_J    East  Indies 
Plbbo^ma 

BenthamMniifM 


EuCALr'PTllB 

splachnic&rpon 
Hypocalv'mma 
robdstum    tt.  1 


Pasbiplo^ba 

actinia    1_  O 


I  O    Brasil  - 
MifTtdeea, 

'  1  UJ    K.  6.  Sound 
i^    New  Holland 
P€Ut(fldreic. 

Braril     . 


LoasiiceK. 
LoA}8A  or  Caio'phoba 

Herb^rtii    ±  O    Hybrid 

Caetdcrte. 

ECOIIfOCA'CTUB 

centetdrius   tt.  ^    Mexico 
Mammiula^bia 

pycnac6ntha    tt.  "ZD    Mexico     - 

turbinita    tt.       I    atexlco 
Rhi'pbalis 

brachiftta    tt  |_J    Buenos  Ayres 

GroMSUliee^e. 
Brass 

lilbidum    jk    Hybrid 

ItMbidcetr. 

GABDBN/il 

Sherbo6mr<e    |_  □    Sierra  Leone 

MANB'TTXiC 

bfcolor    |_  I I    Brazil      - 

Rondblk'tm 

longifl6ra    tt.  O    Brazil 


500 
616 
500 

500 


.501 
-501 

-  501 
-500 

-616 
-501 

-501 

-501 

-502 

-  502 

-  502 

-617 
-502 

-  617 

-  503 

-  502 


FIGUBED  IN  BOTANICAL  PEKIODICAL8  IN  1843. 


IX 


Basnadb^^ 

rdtea    jk  uJ    South  America    . 
5bnb>cio 

caUmifdliiu    Jk\_J    Coi  Good  Hope 

Lobeli^cete. 
Sipboca'mftlos 

^etuhefbUiu    Jt  O    Bnisil 
longipeduncutttttf   jb  O    Brutl  ? 


AcniMB^NBs 
grandifldra 


GmMjMMMAkine. 


A  uJ    Mexico 
multifldra    Qa    Brasil     . 
Campa'mula 

Loeflingtf    X^    Portugal 
grindis    lAJ    Natolia 

COLU'MNS^ 

spleiidens    JU  O    Brasil 

0L0Zl'N/i( 

tubifldra    (23    South  Brazil 
Htpoct'«ta 

strigillbia   f^I    Organ  Mouotaina 
Nbmata'nthub 

I6ngipeB    lU  O    Brasil  . 

_  "Brichcea. 

COMABOflTA'PRTLIS 

arimt^et    ft  _J    Guatemala  - 

MACLBA>r/^ 

anguHkU    tL  □    Peru    - 

i?HODODB'NDBOir 

fl-ilgrans    tt.  |_J    Hybrid 
Anoeyndcew. 

£CBI>BS 

atropurparea    t_  O    South  Brasil 
hirsfita    i,  O    Onran  Mountains 
splcndena    £,  O    Organ  Mountains 

Lbia'nthub 

nigr^scens    iQU    Guatemala 

Ipomoi^a 

Tweedidrf    J  lJ    Parana 
Fbabbi'^8 

ottrlna    X  O    Cuba 

Boragtfndcne. 

JETCBIUM 

petrip\im   tt.    Dalmatia  . 

^olaniuxtt, 
Cb'btbcm 

viridifldrum    s.  O    South  Brasil 
Scropkular'meea. 

SCBIZA'NTHUS 

cl[ndidus    i^    Coquimbo 
TbtranbIwa 

mcxic^num    lAI    Mexico 


LabiaUe. 
Abyssinia 


Al^CIUM 

bicolor    tt.  I 

SCUTBLLA^BIA 

8pl£ndens    £  (23    Mexico 

AeoiiMdccv. 
EbaVthbmvm 

roontanum    tt.  CD    India 


Jndbo'bacb 
lanuginiVsa 


PHmuldcea. 

A     Himalaya 

^goni&cese. 


BBOOV/i< 

crassicaiklis 

coccinea    «.  '^J    Organ  Mountains 

hydroootytifdlia    £12]    ?  S.  America 


j[  jZg    Guatemala  . 


Ibopo^gon 
sckber 


JEuba'onub 
parvifblia 


PfotAc^Ht 
J    Swan  River 

i    North  of  India 


617 
617 


617 
617 


618 
618 

618 
618 

618 

618 

619 

619 

619 
619 
619 


6S0 
690 
600 


-  620 

-  621 
.620 

-621 

.  6SI 

-  621 
.  621 

.622 
-682 

■  622 
-622 


62S 
622 
623 


623 


623 


AsdrituB  or  Aritiolochidceit. 

ilRISTOLO^CBIA 

glgas    ±  CD    Guatemala  -  -623 

OrdUddcea. 
Ab'ridbb 

crlspum    £  123    East  Indies         .  623 

BARKB^B/i< 

spect&bilis    £  (29    Guatemala   .  -624 

Beohhba'd/x 

paKistris    £  |2S    Sumatra         -  -  684 

Catabb'tum 


globifldrum    jg  17^    Brasil 

pUinic«M    £tuSi    Spanish 

viridi-flavum    i5  (23    Central  America    625 


Spanish  Main 


625 
625 


Cattlb'yx 

sup^rba    £  (23    Guiana  -  .  625 

ClBBBOPB'TALUM 

chin^nse    £  (23    China  -  -  686 

CLOWB^Bia 

rdsea    £  (23    Brasil        .  .  .  035 

COMPABB'TTM 

r5sea    /t  (Z]    Spanish  Main       .  .625 

Cycno'cbbb 

pentad^ctylon    JS  (23    Brasil     .  .  Qge 

Cymbi'dium 

devonlinum    £  (23    India         -  -  626 

Dbndbo'^ium 

aqueum    £  (23    India     >  .  .626 

cucum#rinum  A  (23  New  Holland  -  6S6 
macrftnthum    JfGSl    Manilla    .  -  686 

rh6mbeum     finW    Manilla        .  -  626 

sanguiiiol6ntum    JS  (23    Ceylon  >  686 

taurlnum    /t  (23    Manilla         .  .626 

Epidb'ndrum 

lancifdlium    £  (23    Mexico      -  -  627 

Lm\,ia 

ilAva    £  (23    Brazil        .  -  -688 

Ltca'bts 

pl&na    £  (23    Bolivia     -  -688 

Maxilla  *bia 

acutip6tala    £  (23    Central  America    .  G28 

Milto^n/^ 

CIowMa    £  (23    Brasil  .  .689 

Onci'oium 

bicaII6sum    £  (S)    Guatemala  -  -  639 

microchllum  £  (23  Guatemala  ~  -629 
unifldrum  £  Q3  Organ  Mountains  -  629 
uroph^llum    £  (2)    Brazil 

Odontoglo'ssum 

citr6smum    £  (23    Mexico 

PBBl!rrB''RIA 

Humb61dt^    £  (23    Venezuela 
Rbxanthb^ba 

matatina    £  (23    Manilla 
SrAinio'PBi4 


Martiana    £  (23    Mexico 

5TB^Lia 

atropurpCirea   £  (23    Mexico 
Va'Nda 

cristata    £  (23    Nepal    - 

Scitamine^e. 

GAOTEOCarLUB 

loDgifldra    ^  (23    Rangoon 


AhnuORHU^nzA 
nemordsa    A  . 

COBl/RGBM 

hdmiils    tf  1^    Peruvian  Andes 

versicolor  tf  tAl  Andes 
Stbnomb'bbon 

viteillnum  tf  (23  Lima 
Amary'lus 

Banks»aiia    tf  lAi    C.  of  Good  Hope 

Aspkodilete. 
Zi'lium 

test&oeum    tf  JSl    Japan 


SromeMiceK. 
1    BrasU     . 


TlLLA'NDBI^ 

raWda    £  Z_ 
jEchmb'a 

fAlgens    (23    Cayenne     • 


629 
-629 
.  630 
.  630 

-  630 
•  630 

-  631 

.  631 


Organ  Mountains     >  638 

-  638 
-632 

-  638 
.  632 

-  633 


633 
633 


LIST   OF    PLANTS    MENTIONED    OK  TREATED   OF 

LIST  OF  PLANTS 

MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 


*«*  The  ftbtMrerlation  *'  cult.*'  occurrinj^  after  any  species  or  rariety  indicates  that  there 

is  an  article  on  its  culture. 


A  List  of  New  Holland  Plants  at  Bictoo  Gar. 

dens.  -  '  -  -  -    S2 

A  List  of  Camellias  and  other  Plants  at  Bic- 

ton  Gardens  •  -  -  -26 

A  Lii>t  of  Stove  Plants  at  Bicton  Gardens      .    SI 
Lists  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Bicton 
I   Gardens  -  -  •         .  47.  Ill,  112 

A  List  of  rare  or  select  Plants  in  British  Nut- 

scries  and  private  Gardens   -  -       .  S5.G9 

Lists  of  Plants  adapted  for  Flower- Gardens     74. 

178— 17&  260-264  373 


A  List  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Monsa  -  •  383 

A  List  of  Khododendrons  in  the  Collection  at 
Dysaxt  House  ■  -  -  -  437 

A  Lilt  of  Spirasas,  North  American  Oaks, 
.^i6tins»,  and  Ckiprtesime,  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Conductor  ....  439 

A  List  of  Half.Hardy  Plants  growing  In  the 
Roval  Gardens,  Monca         ...  499 

A  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  adapted  for  Cemeteries         .  >  512 


36. 


&»2. 
125. 


500. 


37. 


il^bics  canad£nds 

Douglisii 

cxcclsa 
ilciicia  bifldra     > 

dealbata 

discolor 

JuUbriMMin    . 

rotundlfblla  . 

spectibilis     > 
J*cer  platan5tdes 

Psetido-PIAtanus 
saccbtrinum 
nigrum  .       -       - 
plaUnifblio    . 
ilchiUda  Jif  illef&Hum  . 
Achimdncs  grandifldra 

hirsilta         .       .        . 

multifl6ra    -       .       - 
Acianthdra  punctilta  - 
AciniU  Humb6ldtit'  . 

B&rkcri        .       .       . 
Acri6{wis  picta   -       .       . 
Acron^chfa  Cunninghilnij  . 
AUenoc&rpus  interm^dius 
jEchmda  f'tilgcns 
A6rides  Bro6ktf  . 

crls]>um        .       .       . 

odordtum      .       .       . 

vlrcns    -       -       -        - 
.^sculus  Hippocfistanuro  > 
Agaji&nthus  umlwlliitus  var. 
miximus         .       .       - 
Agiive  americina 
Agntstemma  Coe^li-Jidsa    - 
^gr6stls  stoionifcra    . 
ili/iin/ia  glanduldsa   . 
^Mnus  glutindsa  inrlsa 
Alstroemd.'ia  chorill^nsls    . 

Ligtu  -        .        .        - 

roagniflca     .       .       . 

Ncill// .       .       .        - 

nemor5sa      .       .       . 
Amaryllis  Bankscdna 

grandifldra  .        .        . 

minor  .       -       -       - 

BtriaU  .        .       .       . 
Aroic)/f  aygdraeris 
Andromeda  floribunda 

l)rumm6ndi' 
ifndrdtace  Ianugin5sa 
ilncmbne  apcnnlna    > 

palm^ta        .       .       . 
Angrof^cutn  ashant^nse 

▼esicMum  .  .  . 
A'nia  bir6rnis  .  ..  - 
Anis&nthus  siilcndens  var. 
h^bridus  -  -  .  . 
Aquildgia  glanduldsa  - 
il'rachis  hypog«e*a 
Araucdria  Cunningham/    . 

imbricata      -       -    36. 
J'rbutut  ilridr&chnc  -    38. 

roucron&ta    -       .       . 

procdra         .       .        . 

tomentdsa    .       .       . 


125 
669 
6-i2 
500 
616 
616 
230 
615 
615 

37 
(>41 
638 
638 
638 
183 
618 
618 
618 
624 
624 
624 
624 
447 

39 
633 
623 
623 
623 
624 

88 

633 
556 
tili 
183 
642 
240 
632 
632 
632 
4.'i6 
632 
632 
632 
632 


63i2 
499 
38 
S»l 
622 
4-17 
447 
624 
624 
6^4 

631 

418 

76 

85 

642 

642 

88 

38 

38 


^rctost^phylos  nltida 
A'ria  TheophrJlsU      - 
Ariea  s&pida        .        .        . 
/JrUtoI&chia  glgas 

slpho  .  .  .  . 
^^rum  cordifbliiun     . 

i)rac(inculus 
if  riSndo  Ddnax  .       .       . 
if'ster.cabOlicus 
iivdna  flarescens 
Azilea  Indica     .       -       . 
VictbriA     . 

procdmbens  -       .       . 
Barbacdn/a  squamdta 
BarkdrtVs  Lindleydiwi 

spect&bilis    .        .        . 
Barnad^Vi  r6sea 
Beatdnf'a  atrlLta .        .        . 

pur]>Clrca  .  .  . 
JSdcium  bicolor  .  .  . 
Bcgdn/Vi  crassica^lis  . 

coccfnca       >       .38. 

hydrocotylifblia    . 
Bh-beris  Coridria 

rotundifdiia  .        .       . 

umbell&ta     .       .       . 

Wallichrana 
BiAreniiria  inodbra 

longtc6ruis  .  .  « 
Bign6ufa  grandifl6ra  . 

^asminoldes  .        -        . 

picta  .  .  .  . 
Bland  r6rdizz  grandiflbra      > 

marginata    .        .       . 

Bolbopb^llum     adcnopeta- 

lum  -       .       .       . 

calamarium  .  .  - 
Bossis^a  eriocftrpa 

virgdta         .        .        . 
Bovista  gigantda 
'Rxkuia  brachiata 

Wray« 
BromhcAdiVi  paldstris 
Brongni£rt/a  scrfcea  . 
Burchdllta  capcnsts    . 
C&ctui  cochinillifera  - 

campcchikna 

folibsa  •        .        •        - 

Jiusllla  .       .        .       . 
gyne  tcsticea 
Cai6pbora  HerberttY  - 
CtUadium  esculentum 
Cal^nthe  Mns&ca 
Callips^che  eucrosi^des     - 
Calyvtdgia  Edpium 
Cam}>anula  Loefllngti 

gr&ndis.        .        .        . 

pyramiddlis  .  .  . 
CandoUeA  cuncif6rmis 


tett&ndra 

C&rpinus  Bitulun 

Ciiwia  fistula      ^ 

emargin&ta  . 

lanccolata     - 

Senna  - 


445. 


36 
641 
129 
623 

85 
337 
444 
638 
617 
183 
616 

39 
550 
632 
624 
624 
617 
624 
631 
622 
622 
nzz 
623 

36 

36 
446 

36 
624 
631 
229 
620 
620 
633 
633 

624 

€24 

448 

448 

4<>1 

624 

624 

624 

616 

503 

79 

79 

79 

79 

625 

501 

129 

625 

633 

569 

618 

618 

618 

445 

614 

641 

75 

75 

75 

75 


Ossthnea  v^sca  -  .  474. 
Catdlpa  syrfngarbMai  -  642. 
Catasetum  globiflbrum 

nd«o     .       .       .       . 

pi£niceps      .       .       . 

viridi-fldvum 
Clitha  paniculdta 
Cattldya  sup6rba 
Ceanbthus  americtous 

divariciius   .       .       . 
Cddrus  Deoddra .       -    36. 

Libdni    .  125.  474.  638. 
Centraddnia  rbaea 
Centranthdra  punctata 
Cephalbtus  folllculirU 
Ccrasus  lusit&nica 
Ccratbnia  filioua 
Cdreus  biffirmis 

blfrons.       .       .       . 

coccineus     ... 

cubcnsis       ... 

Curtfsiy  .... 

eri6phorus    .       .       . 

flagrifdrmis  ... 

flageliirfirrols 

octagbnus     ... 

platycftrpus  ... 

Koydni  .        -        - 

setaceus        .       .       - 

specioiissimus  var.  mi. 
nimus       ... 

unditus       ... 
Cestrum  virtdiflbrum 
Chelidbnium  m&jus    . 
Chimonintbus  frigrans 
Chion&nthus  virginicus 
Chor6zema  vdrium     > 
Cineraria  WebbeivaiM 
Cirrbop^talum  chlndnse    • 
Cleisdstoma  dcallAtum 
CI6matis  asiirea  grandifldra 

Vitilba 
Cli&nthus  punfceus     . 
Cllt6nthes  htmilis     . 
ClowdsfVi  rbsea  ... 
Cob<irghtVi  hamilis     . 

versicolor     -       -       - 
Cblaxjugbsa       .       .       . 

placanth^ra  ... 

viridis  .... 
ColldtfVi  spinbsa 
Coloc&sla  odbra 
Col6mn^a  grandifldra 

splcndens     ... 
Comarostftphylis  arbutoldes 
Cbmbrdtum  grandiflbrum  > 
Commelln/i  scftbra 
Comparettia  rb«ca 
Comptbn/<i  asplenifblia 
C6rnus  fldrida     .        .       - 
Coronilla  v&ria 
Corro^'^A  dlba       ... 

bicolor  ... 

pulcht'-lla   ... 
Corvb&rtiVi  (ndica 


638 

649 

625 

625 

625 

625 

44S 

625 

638 

44^ 

418 

641 

501 

625 

35 

638 

75 

502 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

503 
79 
62 

sm 

482 
227 
*«l 

39 
625 
6S5 

42 
669 

75 
632 
622 
632 
635 
625 
625 
625 

36 
337 
618 
618 
619 
fAt) 

78 
625 
&S8 
638 

75 
448 
447 
448 
617 
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XI 


C&rylus  Col6rntt         -       .638 

Cotone£»tcr  Auxifdlia         .  169 

irva<6rai      -        >       .88 

CraUe'^gus  coronkta    •       -  &i3 

mcxlc^na     ...  616 

pruintMa       >        .        .643 

sphae'rica     ...  643 

Crlnum  brachynbma  .  633 

Cunningbilm/a  lanceoldta  36. 39 

Cupr^MUfl  thurifera   -       -36 

Cyath^a  dealbiita       -       .  1S9 

nieclulftrl*    -        -        .129 

Cycnuchet  pentadfictyion  .  628 

Cydbnia  Jap6nica        -        .  489 

Cymbidlum  chlorinthum  -  626 

dcvoniknum         -       .  626 

Cynoeikrua  crist&tus   >       .  183 

C'^tisus  Adkmi  ...  ago 

Zabfirnum  .        -  SgO 

purpurea      ...  390 

Wcid^iiM      .       .       .615 

Dacr^dium  cupr6s8intim    >  129 

cxcelsum     >       .       .129 

Mdi      .       .        -  129.455 

plumdaum    ...  129 

Ddmtnara  austridis    .  129. 184 

l>&phne  Cnebruin       .       .  55G 

indica  rCtbra         -        >    36 

Davada  depcndens     -       .669 

Iongif()iia     ...  669 

Dcndrdbium  iiqueum         .  626 

adCincum      ...  626 

eompr^Mum         .       •  626 

cucum^rinum      >       -  6'i6 

^dnceum       ...  625 

macrlinthuin         .        .  626 

nu»chdtum  ...  626 

planib61be    .        .       .6^6 

rdseum         ...  628 

rh6inbeum  .       .  6S6 

KAcker^       .        .        .626 

sanguinol&itum   .        .  6^6 

scdpa    ....  626 

taurlnum     ...  636 

Dendrochilum  latifdllum   -  627 

Dicksbiija  squarr^sa  .       .129 

Diglt&lU  purpttrea  var.  fu- 

p6rba       .        .       .        .621 

Dion  cdQIe         .       .       -623 

Diotp^ros  edi^Ils         .       .620 

Sanhta  .       .        .        .690 

Dlptcnx  odor&ta        .        .76 

DolichcM  GK/dnir        .       -    76 

Sbja      ....    76 

Donckladrto  dlvenifbUa     -  5ui 

Dory&ntbes  excelaa    .    85. 606 

Dry^ndra  arctotd'Ides         .  623 

Drymdnia  punctata    .       .  619 

Earlna  suaTdolens      -        .  627 

EchevdrrVt  bractcol&ta        .    78 

£chinoc6ctua  acuttssima    .    79 

centetdria  -       .  502 

hybocentra  .       .79 

leucoc&ntha         -        -79 

mammillarih'des   ■       .    79 

i?chUes  atropurparea      38.  620 

hirsiita         ...  620 

spl^Ddens     •       .    38. 6^:0 

iTchium  petra!*um     .       .  621 

j^Ic&gnufl  argtntea     .       .43 

parvifdlja     ...  cStS 

A'^ymua  genicuUitua  .  183 

JS'miTetrum  nigrum    .       -  550 

£pid£ndrum  arbCiacuIa       -  6S7 

aurltum       .        .        .627 

collkre         .       .       .627 

ciibenae        ....  627 

dibtum  ...  627 

lamcllfitum  .       .  627 

lancifblium  .       .627 

latflabre       .       .       .627 

llmb&tura     .       .       .627 

marginatum         .       .78 

6vulum         .        .       .627 

poiy&nthiira         -       .627 

rubrociiictum       >       .627 

Epigte^a  rftpcna  -       .  550 

Epiph^Uum  platycarpiim  -    73 


Er£uthomum  monUnum   -  6SS 

E'ria  acutifblia  .       .627 

floribfinda    .       .       .  6S7 

multifldra     .       .       .627 

raucronita    .  -  6S7 

profilsa         .       .        -  627 

£rtca  Masadn/t  .    303.  547.  606 

Nelltii  .       .  456.619 

aicula  .       .       .    '78 

£rf  aimura  Perowakidnum    454 

Erythrochlton  braatli^nala  .  615 

Eacallbnto  montevid^naia  29. 39 

Eucat^ptua  aplachnicfirpon   616 

KClthalea  macrophf  lla        .  616 

/'agua  antirctica        .   S69.  442 

Aetuloldea     .       .       -442 

aylv&tica       •       .        -  641 

FetAca  duritiacula     >        .  184 

tenuifblia     .       -        .184 

Fkua  eliatica     .       .       .568 

Frllxlnua  exc61aior     .       .641 

Frcycindt/'a  B&nkaA'  -  129 

Fdcha^a  alp6atria        -       -500 

cocclnea       .       .       .500 

cordif^lia      .        .       .616 

corymbiflbra        .        .  S30 

cxonicnaia    ...  616 

f&lgena         .       .       .  fiOO 

globdaa         ...  616 

epicndena     ...  500 

Oa16ga  vlrginlitfia      .       .75 

Garddnia  SherboiimW      .  617 

Gastroli)bium  acdtum        .  616 

Gastrochilua  longifldra       .  631 

i  Gaulthdr/'a  procurabeua     .  550 

;  Gerknium  erifcnthum         .  447 

I  Genera  diacolor         -        .  618 

polyfintha     ...  618 

zcbrlna         -       .       .38 

Gladlolua  ecquinocti&Iia      .  631 

cardin^lia  cult.      .       .  642 

cauc&sicua    .       .        .6^1 

Colvlllft'       .        .        .631 

crlapiflbrua  .        .        .631 

floribdndua  .       .631 

j>ppoaitifldrus        -        -  631 

spl^ndena     .       .       .631 

GI<KlItacbfo  h6rrida    .        .38 

Gloxfnia  rauI6flcen8  •  181 

tubifldra       .        .       .618 

GoddtM  grandlfldra   .       .  500 

rbsea.&]ba     ...  500 

Gongbra  trunc&ta       .  «*" 

Gorddn/a  Iaai4nthu8  .  637 

Govirn/a  faaci&ta         .       -  627 

Gyron6cladU8  canad^naia    .  638 

Habrftnthua  prat6nsia  var. 

quadrifldra  ...  632 
Habroth&mnua  faadculdtua  503 
Halimodendron  arglntcum  169 
Hartwdgra  purpi^rea    var. 

anguatifMia  ...  628 
M'dera  ffdlix  ...  88 
ffed^aarum  g^rana  .  .75 
i;cl]6boruaor7mpicua-  .  415 
Herb^rtf'a  Drummond/daa  631 
Hexad^mla  faactcul&ta  -  628 
Hibbdrti^  voli\bilta  .  .446 
^iMscua  Camer5n/«  .  .78 
Higglnate  mexSc&na  .  -  78 
HippeAatrum  organ6n8e  var. 

compreasum      -       -  632 

paittaclnum .       .        .632 

Hbvi'apdngena  var.  major  448 

aplendena      ...  448 

raccmul5aa  ...  443 

Hymenocfillis  Skinncn'dna   633 

/fypcricum  KtXmidnum     .  639 

Hypocal^innaanguatifbllum  616 

robustum      ...  501 

Hvpoc^rta  atrigillbaa  .       .  619 

t\e\  /Tquin^lium  .     .    88.  642 

pendulum        .  446 

faxtigiiitura      .  442 

TlUcium  religidaura     .       .446 

Indig6fcraDr{«tta        .       -  500 

atachy^de8   ...  500 

Ipomw'abl'iiula .       .       .621 


Ipomoe^a  cymdsa        .       .621 

Twecdidi      .       .       .681 

T^ria  gemiinica  .       -       .454 

laop6gon  rbaeua  ...  683 

adibcr  ....  623 

Jasmlnum  aubulfttum        -  620 

Junipcrua  carolinUma        .  639 

coramtnia  htbdrnica    >    36 

exc§laa  -       -  36. 149 

hiaplinica      .        .       -639 

phoenlcca     ...  639 

rccfirva       .      36.  149. 492 

8in£naia        .       >       -    36 

mAa  .        .643 

thurifera      >       .       -  639 

virginiana   ...  642 

virglnlca      ...  639 

KSymia  anguatifblia  ndna  .  550 

Kolreutdna  paniculiLta       -  642 

Labichae^a  bfpuncUta        .  616 

Lacae'^na  bf  color  ...  628 

Le'llo  flava        .        .       .628 

peduncuUria         .       .628 

L&Iagf  ho\ta;fblia      -        -  448 

omdta  ....  448 

Lantina  crdcea  .       .       .  (i22 

Lks\x  americina        -       .  639 

europae^a      .       .       .641 

L6thyrua  uervdsua     .       .  499 

pubeaccna     ...  499 

tuberdaus     .       .       -    76 

Zaiirua  Sdss^rtu       .       .  226 

Lechenadltia  blloba  21.  38.  547 

formdaa  .       .        .21. 547 

Leiinthua  nigr^acena  -       .  090 

Leochllua  oncldioldcs        .  628 

Ligtutrum  italicum   .       .  639 

vulgkre  var.  -       -639 

Zllium  tesUceum      .       .633 

tigrtnum  .        -  4I8 

Lindl^ya  meaplloidea         .  616 

Lfnnae  a  robinfoide*    .       -    78 

Lipdriapdrva     .       .        -  616 

Llparia  alftta       .        .       .628 

Liquidlirabar  Styracfflua    -  125 

Liriodendron  Tuliptfera  125.639 

Liaaochllua  r&aeua      .       .  628 

Loilsa  Herb^rUi         •       .501 

laterftia        .       .       .501 

pentUndica  ...  501 

Lobelia  liitea     .       .       .    72 

texenala       .       .       .78 

Zdlium  perOnne  ti^nue       -  184 

Lom&tia  iliciRtlia       -        .623 

Lonfccradiverair5Ua-       -670 

Xyl68teum  ...  670 

JLbtua  cornlcul&tua     -       .75 

Iruplnua  Dolyph^llua  .       •  418 

Lycaatepldna     ...  688 

tetragdna      ...  ggg 

Lfciura  chin^nae       -       .  699 

rulh^nicum  ...  639 

aiblricum      ...  639 

Lycop^raicum  peruvUnum    78 

MadeAnto  anguldta    .       .619 

Magn6Ua  acuminata  -  669 

Alexandrlna        .       .  209 

auricuiata     ...  669 

conaplcua      39.  85.  269.  642 

fkiac&ta.       ...    39 

grandiflbra    .       .  SS7.  239 

macroph^lla  ...  454 

purpi^rea       .       -  2Q9, 418 

Soulangedna       .       .  269 

Thompfonidna     •       .39 

Mah5n/A  /fquifblium         .    37 

p&llida  ....  446 

3fdlva  campanuUta   .       .  446 

Mammilldria  addnca  .    ,  .    79 

cylindrdcea  *       .    '  .    79 

eriaclKntha  .       -        -    79 

floribftnda    ...    79 

pycnaclintha         .       •  502 

turbinitta      ...  502 

uncin&ta       -        >       -    79 

Manftttia  bfcolor         .    38.  503 

cordift>lia      ...  4^^^ 

Maraltiff  cicgans         .       .129 


xu 
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MtrcdUa  excoriiLU    .       -  501 

Ma«iev£IUa  florib6nda       -  689 

MaxilUrU  acutlpi^taU        -  6S8 

bract£0cenc  ...  6S8 

galeiU  .      .       .       .  638 

plcu     .       •       .       .  G!8 

Sklnnerf      -       .       .688 

tetragdna     .       -  684.6S8 

Medinllla  erythrophflla    -  501 

MUtdnIa  Clowdtid      .       .629 

Candida        ...  6S9 

var.  grandlfl6n        6i9 

Mimdaa  prcMtxita       .       -36 

pudlca  .       .       .       .75 

senfitlva       ...    75 

Mormddea  lineatum  -       .688 

luxiitum      .       -       .688 

M&sa  Cavendfahi/      .    39.  606 

IMcea  .       ...  606 

paraditlaca  .       .       .606 

sapi^utum    ...  606 

MeilUa  thynifldra      -       .456 

Nel6mbutm  tibetiinum      •    84 

■pecidtura    ...    84 

NemaUnihua     Oulllemin. 

idna  '       .       .       .618 
Idnoipea        .       .       -  619 
Nem6phDa  insignia    .       -    78 
Ne6ttia  speciftsa         -       .690 
2Nrep6ntbei  dlttlllat&iia       -    S5 
NleremMrato  calyclna       -  455 
intermedia  ...  456 
Notf  Ua  pub^acens      .       .  629 
NftMbtflbra      .       .       .125 
Oberdn/a  miniiiU      -       .630 
Octomtria  grandlfldra       .  680 
Odontogl6Muin  cltr6smuin  629 
conatrictum  ...  ^go 
B6«i/  ....  630 
tSnothkra  Drumm6ndi^    .    74 
0'leaexc6iw      -       .       -36 
Olinia  acuminJlta       -       -78 
CTHidsa         .       .       .78 
Onclaium  alt£wimuin         .  62!) 
bartAtum      -       .       .689 
bicalldfum    ...  629 
cindidum     ...  629 
cuneitum     ...  629 
divaricitum         .       .  629 
endltum       ...  629 
Forkdiii        .       •       .689 
macranthfaum     .       .  688 
microcbllum        .       .  GS9 
ntoum  ....  629 
pergunteeum      .       .  629 
pulvinktum  ...  629 
pUmilum      -       .       .629 
•ph^lferum        .       .  629 
•ukre    ....  629 
S6tton/         .        .        .689 
unlfldrum     ...  689 
uropbfUum.       -       .  629 
Wrkyiv         .       -        .624 
Opdntla  cochiniUf fera        .    79 
foiibaa  -       .        .       .    79 
puaClla  -       .       .       .79 
Ornlthopus  icorpioldec      >    76 
Oth6nna  frut^fcenc     .       .617 
O'xalit  dfacolor  .       .       .    7g 
rubrocincta .        .       -  447 
Oxylbbium  capilitum        .  448 
cuneiitum    ...  448 
oboT^ium    ...  448 
Pulten^      -       .       .448 
Palm£lla;cru£nta       >       .201 
Panddmu  tUtin  -       .       .85 
Faasifldra  acKnia        .       .501 
Pauldirni0   imperUlU   18L  23U 


549 

681 

78 


PedicQliria  megaUntha 

Pentap^FB  aicula 

Pentrtdmon  mi\anoide9 
var.  splendent         >       .681 

FcrisUria  hixktxi  -  .  62i 
eHkta  ....  36 
HumbiSMU/.       -   684.630 

PharbltU  oatrlna        .       .680 

Phaitelus  inultifldrua        .    76 


Pbasdolui  Tulflria    .       .76 

Philib^rtte  grandifl5ra       .  455 

Phldmis  flruUcdia       .       -  840 

Phl6x  caroliniina     .       .621 

luavtolena    .       -       .621 

Van    Houtte'i  garden 

var.   .       .       .       .621 

Ph6nniuin  ttoax       .       .129 

FbyU6eladu8  trichomano> 

Idei  .  .  -  .189 
Phyai&nthui&Ibieana.  -456 
Phyioipi^rmum  eomubl^nae  187 


Riba  &]biduin 
afireuin 
Beat6n/I 
•anguineum 


.  502 

.  269 

.  269 

269.502 


Rlp6gonum  parvifldrum  .  129 
KhiiiaaU*  brachikU  .  .  617 
pentiptera  ...  79 
platycirpa  ...  79 
Rhod^nthe  Mangltetf  .  71 
iKbododfndron  art)6reum  36. 619 


Ploeabectiniita 

J*mdrow 

religldia 

•pect&bills    - 
F)erit  oralif&lla  . 
Pimelda  decuwilta 
Plnui  austrlaca 

aiutr^lis 

Chnbra 

Co6Itcri 

hlsp&nlca     > 

incignlt 

mont&na 

nigricans 

PjUlasidna    . 

Pin&ster      . 
fbliis  variegittis 

pumilio 

Sabinf^na     . 

Arftbus 

8ylv6stris 

Ulrica 

uncin^U 
Plsum  arv6nse   . 

sativum 
Pitcaimia  micr&ntha  . 

ringens 

unduUkta 
Pitt6sporum  Mcolor  • 
Plagi&ntbus  Lamptau 
PULtsnus  oocident&lis 

orientilis 


Plerdma  Bentham/^iMim   .  500 
FleurothAUis  to^ns  -        .  630 
peduncul&ris        >       *  630 
Smithfdiui    .       -       .630 
Pda  nemorblis    .       .       -184 
sempervirens    -       .184 
trlvUUis        .       •       -  184 
Podoc&rpus  femiginea      .139 
Mira  ....  189 
PDlysttebyaclav4ta    .       -  630 
Pondra  strikU    .       -       .630 
P6pulus  balsamifera     .  88. 188 
canadensis   ..-84 
cindlcans     .       .       -188 
fastigUiU      -       -       -  125 
AiurffblU      .       -       .188 
longifblU     .        -       -  188 
nigra    ....    88 
pseQdo-balsamffera      >  188 
stiavdolens  .       .       -  188 
tristis  -       .       -       -  188 
PortuUca  spl^ndens  >       -  501 
Thellusdntf .       ..       -  50j 
Primula  denticuUkta  -       >  688 
Prbtea  longiflbra        .       -    78 
Protoc4ccus  nivAlis    .201.836 
Pdnica  OranAtum      .       >  640 
Plipa  recurvilU .       .       .633 
P^rus  aucup&ria        .       .88 
Qu^rcus  ilba      -        .   123,  124 
C£rris   .       .       .        .641 
Rignal  .       -       -  641 
cocdnea       .       .       -  I25 
PlexF6nllf.       .       -    36 
peduncuUU  4a  86. 125. 27a 

641 

fkstlgUlU       .       .492 

nrfSctu  longlssimo  •  474 

sesslliflbra    .       .       .279 

slder6xyla    .        .       -    36 

TaixiH         .        .227.231 

vlrcns  ...       -  454 

lUindiff  oxyp6taU       .       .  617 

Renantbdra  matOtina        .  630 


r6seum .       .       ~    36 

Album    .        .       -    36 

125. 642  axaleoldea     -       .       .619 

.    80  barb&tum     ...    36 

.  453  campanul&tum    .       .36 

.    86  cauc&sicum  -        .       .550 

-  619  Chamaecistus  -  .  550 
.    21           cinnamdroeum     .       .36 

40.357  fl^vum         ...    88 

36.  39  A-agrans       .       •       .619 

88.  492  n6bile  ....    36 

.  669  Nobledfiiim .       .       .138 

-  642  p6nticum     ...    88 
36. 669  RoIHs5n«     .       .       .619 

-  88  sevlAnicum  ...  36 
.  149  Rbod6stoma  gardentoi<&9  .  503 
.  149    Ahtis  radlcans    .       -       -482 

185. 642    Robinia  hispida         .       .640 

-  642  Infirmis        -       .   885l  287 

-  151  Kodriguhxia  c&mea  .  -630 
.    86  macuUU      .       .       -628 

.    125.  642    Rondelftti'a  longifl6ra    .  d&  502 
137. 475. 642    ISbu  indica  mut£biiis         .  231 
.  149.  357  rubifblia  Slogans .       -  125 

.  475    JMicus  aculeiiius        -       .  286 
76    Saccoldbium  ochriceum     .  631 
76    Salisbbrto  adianUfblia        -  640 
633    S&lix  &lba   -       ...  838 
78  babyl6nica   -       >       .641 

633  ckprea  .       .       .       -  279 

446  cindrea         ...    88 

35.  88  fk-igilis         .       .     88. 258 

.  239  moscb&ta     .       .       .279 

240.640  RusselbdiMS.       -     88.240 

viminklis      ...    88 
vitelllna       ...    88 
5frlvia  migens     •       -       .138 
tubirormis    .       -       -    78 
Sarcinthus  flUf6nnis  .       -  631 
p&llidus        ...  624 
8aura6Ja  spectibilis  .       >  446 
Scelocbllus  OttbiOf    .     78. 631 
Schi^todrpha  bScolor        >    78 
Scbis&nthus  cindidus        .  681 
5ciUa  peruviAna  var.  dfs* 

color  ....  633 
Scldroon  <4Unum  >  .682 
ScutelUria  spl^ndens  .  .622 
Senddo  calamifblius  >  -  617 
Sbeph^rdia  argfotea  -  -  43 
51daiHi)cb€Ila  .  .  35.88 
Slevers<a  elkta  .  .  -  500 
SiphoG&mpyloa      tetubefb. 

lius  .     -     .     -en 

bicolor .       .       .       .617 

longipedunculitus  >  617 
SobriLlM  macrintba  .  .631 
SolAnum  concAvum  •  -  621 
Sapkdra  Jap6nica  p6nduta  >  287 
5partium^nceum  fl.  pi.    >  641 

pdrgans  .  *  -75 
Sphserolobium  acumlnAtum  616 
iH^ifAnthes  c6rina       .       -  630 

rosuUta  -  .  .631 
Sfino^  arg6ntea        .       .500 

fissa  ....  500 
Stanhbpea  Martidna  .  .630 
5Utice     monopetala    var. 

denudAta  ...  682 

sufiVuticdsa  ...  6V2 
Stills  atropurpilrea    >       -  630 

argent&ta     ...  630 

crassirdiia  .  .  -  630 
Stcn&clls  spcci5sa  -  .74 
Stcnocbryne  longic6rais      -  631 


custcpbioldes 
vitclllnum 


632 
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Stlgmaph^Uum  heteroph^I- 

lum  «...  416 

JaCrophaefdlium  .  -  615 
Surimga  vulg&ris  ilte  -  641 
Tamarltuhu  \nf!&CM  .  -75 
Taxbdium  dUUchum  .  .  840 
Tee6maJaam\oSldet  -  -  6S0 
Tetrandma  mexidinum  -  621 
Tlidja  p6ndula   .       .       -  453 

orientftlU  .  .  -453 
Tigridia  Idtea     ...    78 

TioHLcea  -  •  78.631 
rriia  fcltta  p6nduU      .       .  2S7 

europe*a  .  -  'Gil 
TillindsM  pslttaclna  .       -  6^3 

rCkbida  ...  .  f{33 
Trichoc^ntrum  c&ndldum  .  6)1 

f6icum  •       .       •       .631 


Trichoc^ntrum  recAnrum  ->  631 
Trichonkma  ed&le  -  -  638 
TriAUam  rdpeni  .  -  184 
minuf  .  .  -  184 
TrdUHtM  acaOlis  .       .       -445 

europc^u*  ...  445 
Tro|MB^oiuin  axdreum      38.  447 

tricol6niin   ...  447 

pentaphfUum 


polypofllum 
Turras'a  lobkU  - 
Tweddiia  csrtklea 

»ha  angustlfftlla 
'''Imui  camp^stria 

fttWa    . 

montftna  p6ndula 
Urilnia  tpecidM  - 
Faoclaium  Fltii  idc^a 


-  456 

-  615 

-  615 

-  455 

-  129 
125.641 

84w3S2 
-442 

-  85 
•550 


Facdnium  V.  L  mlLjor  -  550 

minor    .       .  -  550 

r&ndo  criatiU    .       -  -  631 

VanUla  Palmirum     -  -  631 

Ferbdna  Meii$tdres     •  -    86 

Twcediana  .       .  •    86 

Verdniea  nlvea  .       -  -  621 

VerticdnUa  densifldra  -  617 

f1b6rnumjap6nieum.  -    36 

l^Dut  -       -       -  -    88 

Vie\mCr&cea      -       -  -    75 

Aba     ...  -    76 

ViMfrria  ocuUta  .  >  -  614 
VtKum  Album    ...  641 

Ytik»ia  psittaclna       -  -  633 

YUceaglotibn    .       -  -556 

Zichya  vUldsa     .       -  -  499 

Zygop^Ulon  MaeUtf .  -    36 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Api>les        ...  832.  597 

Apricot    931 .  370.  583.  cuU.  6()1 

Moor  Park  .       .       .232 

Kanana       ...   538.606 

Cherries     .       .   S28. 292. 583 

Figt    ....   S28.  Sri2 

FilberU      ...       .286 

Grapei  27. 18&  cuU.  449. 2S8. 323 

32&.  331.  367.  euU.  582.  6r)0 

Black  Hamburg  .        .449 

BUck  Mujcat      .       .230 

Hubthee      >       .       .    67 


Grapef,  a  new  one     .       -    38 

Sweetwater  -  -  -  230 
GooMberry  ...  434 
Melon       86.  232, 233.  emit  289. 

Gregaon't  Green  Flesh  84 
Mulberries.  -  >  -226 
NecUrines.  -  -  caftt.'601 
Orange  ....  84 
Peach      311.  370.  582.  culi.  601 

Royal  George  -  -  608 
Fears  -    279.  597.  649.  678 

Chaumontelle     -       .  228 


Pcari,Colmard*Aremberg   232 

Jargonelle    -       -       .288 

Wifliams's  Bon  Chr£. 

lien  .       .       .       .830 

Pines  -       .       .    87. 138 

A  new  one   .       .       .65 

Queen  .       -       .  546.  606 

Plums         ....  583 

KMfberry  -      39. 388.  411.  670 

Strawberries    99. 114.cta/.  4fi9. 

68a  670 
Sweet  Chestnut  .       .       -  258 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  euU,  429.  473.  563. 

670 

Beans         .       -  cm//.  544. 671. 

Maaagan  >       -  544 

Windsor  Broad   >        >  644 

Wonder  Long  Pod      >  544 

Beet 671 

Broccoli  .  CM//.  543.  euU,  671 
Cape  -  -  -  -  671 
Granger's  .  .  .671 
Knight's  Protecting  .  671 
Brussels  Sprouts  .  -  543 
Cabbage  .  281.  cuU.  540. 597 
Corniiih  .  .  39.641 
Early  Hope .  .  >  39 
East  Ham  .  .  .540 
Imfierial  -  •  -  39 
Kentlsbeare  .  -39 
Matchless  -  .  >  510 
Nonpareil  -  .  39. 540 
Paington  -  -39.541 
Poroerautan  .  .68 
Vanack  •  .  >  .39 
Wellington  ...    39 


Carrot        -    69.  cult.  545.  671. 

Horn   .       .       .       .546 

Surrey.       -       -       .  545 

Cauliflower    cti//.  433.  659.  670 

Celery        .       .   m//.  431. 671 

Cucumbers         .    86.  cuU.  653 

Lettuce      ...  ctUt.  546 

Incomparable  Cos        .    66 

Mushrooms     86.  904.  cm//.  234. 

279 

Onion  of  Mocera  -    68 

Onion         •       •  cm//.  544. 670 

Deptfoid      -       .       -  544 

James's  Keeping  -       >  544 

New  White  Globe       .  544 

Old  Brown  Globe        •  544 

Reading       .       -       .544 

Silver-skinned     -       .644 

Two-bladod .       .       .544 

Parsneps      ...  546.  671 

Peas  out.  75.  90k  cm//.  543.  583. 

671 
British  Queen  .  .65 
Charlton       -       .       .543 


Peas,  Frame       -  .  543 

Knight's  Tall  Marrow  543 

List  of.       -       -       -    77 

Milford's  Marrow        .  513 

New  Green  Marrow    >  543 

Prince  Albert      .       -    65 

Scimitar       .       .       .543 

SC  Helier's  ...    67 

Warwick     -       .       -543 

Potatoes  16. 38.  cm//.  40.  euU.  419. 

137.  37a  597.  671 

Kemp's  Seedling  .       -    41 

LapsCone     .       .       .66 

Radish        ....    68 

New  winter         .       .66 

Rhubarb     ....  583 

New  variety        -       -    64 

Victoria       -      .       -328 

Savoy         .       •        .       .  543 

Sea-kale     -       -  cm//.  430.  583 

Spinach      .       -       .  cm//.  546 

Turnip       .       .       -  472.597 

Early  White  Nonsuch     67 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


ilgr6stis  stolonffera 
/f  v^na  flav^scens 
Barley 

Beans  -        .       . 

Clot  er        -       - 

Bokhara 


183 

Mas 

832 

9 

183 

187 


Cynosdrus  cristAtus  -  .183 
f'lymus  genicuUtus  -  -  183 
OaU 8 

levant  ...  609 
Turnipi      -       .       .       8.847 

May's  Victoria  Swedish    66 


May's    Golden    Globe 

Swede       >       -       -    67 

Swedish       -       .       .672 

White  Nonsuch  -       -67 

Wheat       .       .    8.1a  82. 886. 

Talavera       .       .  cuti.  68 
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LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Acton  Park  .  -  .  -  672 
Alton  Towers  .  -  S99.  474 
Arboretum,  Derby  124.  471. 555 
Aston  .....  92 
Barton  -  .  -  -  669 
Bedford  Lodge  -  -  -  170 
Belmont  ....  42 
Black  Park  .  .  -  587 
Blair-Drummond  >  77.  584 
Blenheim  -  -  -  -  680 
Bicton  14.  20.  23.  29.  M.  4&  40. 
52.  111.  lis.  1^.  164.  2S4.  dOl. 
318. 367. 419. 427. 460. 471. 496. 
539.  583.  601.  606.  653 
Botanic :  — 

Avranches   ...  322 
Birmingham        -       .65 
Chelsea         -       .       -  638 
Glasgow        .       .  457.  629 
Glasne?in     .       -       -    69 
Sydney         ...  325 
Bowood       -       -       -       -  680 
Broadsiones        ...  S53 
Brooklands         -       -       -  637 
Burleigh      ....    61 
Bury  Uill    .       -       -       .  50^i 
Cambuskemieth  Abbey      -  251 
Cannons     ....  641 
Canonmiils  ....  456 
Carclew      .       .       -    35.  446 
Carr  House        -       -       -  136 
Carton         ....    69 
Castle  Kennedy  .       .       -  253 
Cemeteries  .     93. 141.  379. 459 
Abney  Park  .     62. 105.  147 
Cambridge    .       -  354.  400 
City  of  London    -       -  153 
East  London        -       -222 
Glasgow       ...  154 
Green  Mount       -       -  666 
Hafls :-       .        -       .405 
Highgate      .       -       -  155 
Kcnsal  Green  144. 147.  152. 
15i.  156. 222.  S55. 294. 357. 
363.590 
Lafayette     .       -       -  666 
Laurel  Hill  .       .       -  665 
London  and  Westmin- 
ster  •        -       -  154.  294 
Macbpelah   -        •       -  666 
Monument  -       >       .666 
Mount  Auburn    .       -  666 
Nunhead      .       -  147.  155 
Norwood  147.  15S.  155.  402 
Pdre  la  Chaise  101.  156.  402 
Philanthropic       -        -  666 
Sheffield       -        .       -  154 
Southampton        -       -  5B9 
St.  James'St  Liverpool  154 
Tower  Hamlets   .  147. 

159.  222.  362 

Union  >       -       -       .  6d6 

Warriston    -        >       •  162 

West  London       -  147.  154 

Woodlands  -        .        -666 

Charlton  House  .       .       -  649 

ChaUworth         -       -       .636 

Chicksands  Priory      -       .75 

Ch  is  wick  Villa   -        -        -  453 

Cossey  Hall  90. 116.  IIS.  188. 41 1 

Crimbles  House .       .    92.  538 


Cross  House  >  -  -  244 
Crosalee  CotUge  -  -  258 
Culhom  House  -  -  -  252 
Dalkeith  .  67.442.437.474 
Dalvey  -  .  -  -  416 
Deepdene  .  .  -  -  65 
Dinbur  Castle  .  106.413.578 
Dounbrae  CotUge  -  -  256 
Dropmore  -  -  170. 172.  6r45 
Drummond  Castle  >  •  556 
Duncombe  Park  .  .  170.  264 
Dysart  House  -  -  -  436 
Etvaston  Castle  -  -  37.  482 
Flitwick  House  -  .  -  641 
Fort  Green  Cottage  .  -  42 
Forton  Cottage  -  .  -  42 
Gardens :  — 

Blair- Adam.       .        -642 

Berlin  -       -        -        -  623 

Caledonian  Horticult.  -  2ti8 

Kensington  -  285.  507.  555. 

637.649,150 

Kew  61.  442.  446,  447.  454. 

516  616,617 

London  Horticultural    16. 

34.  37.   61.  62.  222.  439 

453. 555. 612.  616.  63Gl  669, 

670 
M.  Foulard*s  -  ■  231 
.Royal  Botanic  -  378.  454 
Royal,  Frogmore  -  138 
Vice- Regal,  Monza  -  497 
Green  Park  -  -  -  -  288 
Haatel  Grove  ...  86 
Heanton  Park  .  -  -  242 
Hendon  Vicarage  -  86. 475 
Hopetoun  House  -  311.  457 
Hyde  Park  -  -  44.  285.  592 
Imperial  Park,  Laxemburg  474 
Kesgrave  -  -  -  -  311 
Killerton  Park  >  -  -  240 
Langold  ...  -  92 
Loch  Ryan  House  -  -  253 
Lowther  Castle  -  -  546.  581 
Markeaton .  -  >  .117 
Mill  Hill  ....  638 
Newark  Castle  -  -  .257 
Nurseries :  — 

Backhouse's  -  S1&  615 
Beverley  -  -  -  67 
Cacbot's  .  -  -  231 
Canterbury  .  -  .  555 
Cheadle  .  -  -  631 
Cirencester  -  -  40.  555 
Clapham  Rise  -  -  64 
CliirVale  and  Prospect  64 
Comely  Bank  .  •  556 
Dattford  -  -  .61 
Dickson's  .  38.  62.  555 
Durdhom  Down  -  -  39 
Epsom  -  -  -  92.  617 
Exeter  -  35.  500,  501 .  616 
Exotic,    King's   Hoad    62. 

^)9.  446 
Fulham  62.  503.  513.  553. 

633 
Ghent  .       .       .       .621 
Hammersmith     .   268. 507 
Hands  worth         .        .  616  ' 
Hope    '        .        .       .    65  ' 
Kilmarnock.       .       .  680  i 


Nurseries :  — 

Lawson's  .  37.  65.  68.  555 
Leroy's  -  -  -  2ti9 
Loddiges*  62.  181.  325.  451. 

516.  555 
Merriott  ...  39 
Mile  End  -  -  -  637 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter  37. 

63 
New  Cross  -  -  -  65 
Newman's  •  •  -  69 
Paragon  -  -  -  530 
Pearson's  -  -  -  61 
Perth  -  .  -  -  442 
Hcndle's  .  -  310.  505 
Rogers's  -  -  -  40 
Roy's  ....  69 
Saunders's  -  •  65. 67 
Sawbridgeworth         37. 55. 

233.555 
St.  John's,  Wakefield  -  67 
Summerland  .  -  38 
I'aunton  -  .  -  63 
Vauxhall  -  -  .  374 
Vcitch's        -503.581.619, 

620.632 
Walton  -  -  -  452 
Winship's  ...  42 
Yarmouth  -  »  .63 
Nutwell  Court  -  -  -  239 
Oak  field  -  .  -  -  649 
OultonPark  -  114. 119.  G72 
Peak  House  -  .  -  238 
Poltimore  House  -  -  242 
Rcdleaf  -  .  61.446.619 
Regent's  Park  -  .  -  592 
Roselle  ....  14 
Sedbury  Park  .  .  -  332 
Silverton  Park  .  .  242.  311. 
Shirley  Vineyard  -  •  599 
Shrubland  Park  .   268.  320 

Sketty  Hall  •  -  -  312 
Somerset  House  -  -678 
South*  Lodge  -  -  .638 
Spring  Grove  -  .  .35 
Stevenstone  -  .  .243 
Stoke  Park  -       .       .586 

Stoneleigh  Abbey       -       -    65 

Stow 69 

Strathfieldsaye  .  -  125.177 
Syon  House  -  -  475. 615 
Tankersley  ...  92 
Taplow  Lodge  -  •  .  86 
Tidworth  .  .  -  -  582 
Tilney  Park  -  -  -  641 
Twickenham  Park  .  .641 
Walton  .  -  -  -  311 
Walton  Hall  20.  122.  180.  185. 

328 
Ware  Giflfbrd  -  .  -  244 
WhitlevHall  .  -  -  66 
Windsor  Castle  .  -  -  587 
Winslade  House  -  -  242 
Witton  .  .  -  .  639 
Woburn  ...  -  6% 
Woodbine  CotUge  -  -  1^ 
Wood  Hall  .  -  320.  iiW 
Worcester  Park  -  315.  614 
Wormleybury  -  -  -  85 
Writtlc  Park       .       -       -  63S 
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Anon.    A  Catalogue  of  Fruits  in  the  Garden 

the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  80. 
Anon.  Horticultural  Essays,  279. 


of 


Anon.  Hints  to  the  Landlords  and  Tcnnnts  of 

England,  313. 
Anon.  Hortus  CoUinsonianus,  312. 
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EXPLANATION 


OP 


THE  CHARACTERS.  ABBREVIATIONS,  AND  INDICATIONS 

USED   IN  BOTANICAL  AND   FLORICULTURAL   NOTICES. 


Haba. 

*^  Deciduous  tree. 

i  Evergreen  tree. 
Palm  tree. 
»  Deciduooi  ihnitaL 
A  Evergreen  shrub. 
Jtfe  Deciduoui  UDder-shnib. 
tt.  Ercrgreen  under^hrub. 
jS  Deciduous  twiner,   ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
S.  Evergreen  twiner,   ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
_|  Deciduous  climber,  ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
L  Evergreen  climber,  ligneous 

or  neibaceous. 
Jk  Deciduous   trailer,  ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
)U  Eversreen  trailer,  ligneous 

or  netbaceous. 
iX  Deciduous  creeper,  ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
%,  Everareen  creeper,  ligneous 

Of  herbaceous. 
^  Deciduous  herbaceous  plant. 
^  Evergreen  herbaceous  plant. 
m  Grass, 
tf  Bulbous  plant. 
%  Fusifomurooted  plant. 
^  Tuberous-rooted  plant. 
A  Aquatic. 
£  Epipbyt& 

Duratim  ami  HabUatiOn. 

A  PerennlaL 
O)  BienniaL 

aAnniul. 
Bark,  or  moist,  stove; 
13  Dry  stove. 
i_J  Greenhouse. 
^  Ftame. 

USH  Bark.stove  perennial. 
2S  Dry-stove  perennial 
lAi  Greenhouse  perennial 
J^  Frame  perennial. 

aBark-stove  biennial. 
Dry^tove  tdennial 
O  Greenhouse  biennial 
^  Frame  biennial 
O  Barlustove  annual 
JJ\  Dryatove  annual. 
iQ]  Greenhouse  annual 
I^  Frame  annual. 

Popidar  Character. 

ag  acricultural  I  cit    cultivated 
cl  clothing.       I  in  its  na. 


tive  ooun- 

cu  curious, 
cul  culinary, 
de  (telicate. 
dy  dyeing 
plant 
ec  economical 
el  elegant, 
esc  esculent. 
tt  Ihilt  tree, 
flra  flragrant 
gr  grotesque, 
m  medicinal, 
or  ornamental 


p    poisonous. 

pr  pretty. 

rk  for  rock, 
work. 

ro  robust. 

spl  splendid. 

tm  timber  tree. 

un  uninterest- 
ing. 

w  weed,  abun- 
dant in 
cultivated 
soils  in  ito 
native 
country. 


Height. 


fit  floating. 


Colour  qf  FTcmer. 


B 


Ap     apetal- 
ous. 

iErug  anvgU 
nous, 
blue. 

Bd     blood. 

Bh     blush. 

Bk     black. 

Bkah  blackUh. 

Br      brown. 

Brl     brick-co- 
loured. 

Brsh  brown- 
ish. 

Bsh    bluish 

Bt       bright. 

C        crimson. 

Cos    csesious. 

Ch      chestnut 

Ci      citron. 

Cin    cinereous 

Cop    copper- 
coloured. 

Crea  cream- 
coloured. 

D       dark. 

Din    dingy. 

Dl      dull. 

Dp     deep. 

F        flesh. 

Fer    ferrugl. 
nous. 

Fi       flery. 

Fla     flame- 
coloured. 

Ful     Ailvid. 

Fus    ftiscous. 


G      green. 
Gl     glaucous. 
Go    golden. 
Gsh  greenish. 
Gy    grey. 
Hoa  hoary. 
L      light. 
La    lake. 
Ld    livid. 
Lem  lemon^co- 
loured. 
LI     lilac. 
Lu    lurid. 

0  orange. 
Och  ochraoe- 

ous. 

01  dive 
Oliva  olivace- 
ous. 

P      purple. 
Pa    pale. 
Pk    pink,  or 

me. 
PI      pelludd. 
R       red. 
Ro     rosy. 
Rih    reddish. 
Ru     rufous. 
Rus   russet 
Rust  rusty-c(^ 

loured. 
S       scarlet. 
Saf     safflron. 
Sil      silvery. 
Smo   smoky 

ash.co- 

lour. 


Spot 

St 

Str 

Su 
Tan 

Taw 

Test 

ous. 

Tran  transpa- 
rent. 


spotted. 

striped. 

straw-co- 
loured. 

sulphur. 

tan -co- 
loured. 

tawny. 

testace- 


Umb  umber, 
coloured, 
violet, 
varie- 
gated, 
vermi- 
lion, 
veiny, 
white, 
whitish, 
yellow, 
yellowish 


V 

Va 

Ve 

Wsh 

Y 

Ysb 


Native  CotaUry. 

CG.  U.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

E.  Ind.  East  Indies. 

N.  Amer.  North  America. 

N.  Eur.  North  of  Europe. 

N.  Hon.  New  Holland. 

N.  a  W.  New  South  Wales. 

S.  Amer.  South  America. 

S.  Bur.  South  of  Eunma 

V.  DL  L.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

W.  Ind.  West  Indies. 

Propagation. 

B  by  budding. 

C  cuttings. 

D  division  of  the  plant 

G  crafting. 

I  inarching. 

L  layers. 

Ls  leaves. 

O  oflkets. 

R  division  of  the  root 

S  seeds. 

Sk  suckers. 

SoiL 

aq.  watery  places. 

CO.  common  garden  soil 

cp.  common  peat  or  tx^. 

h.  heavy  rich  clay. 

h.I.  heavy  loam. 

L  loam. 

l.p  loam  and  peat,  most  loam, 

k.  light  vegetable  soil 

Itl  light  loam. 

m.8.  moist  soil, 

p.  peat 

p.l  peat  and  loam,  most  peat 

r.  rich  garden  soil 

r.m.  rich  mould, 

ru.  rubbish. 

s.  sand. 

S.L  sandy  loam, 

s.p.  sandy  peat, 
s.p.l.  sand,  peat,  and  loam. 


The  systematic  names  of  plants  are  accented  as  in  the  Horhu  BrUamu'cuM.  The  derivations  of  the 
genera  are  given,  and  the  specific  systematic  names  literally  translated,  any  explanatory  worda 
accompanying  such  translation  being  printed  in  Italic.  Those  names,  whether  of  genera  or  necles, 
which  are  commemorative,  as  Binksto  in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  subjoined  letters  in  Italic  where  the  rest  of  the  word  is  in  Roman,  and  in  Roman  where  the  rest 
of  the  word  is  in  Italic,  as  Banksiht  those  which  have  been  applied  to  ^ants  by  the  classic  writers  of 
autiouity  are  distinguished  by  having  the  initial  letter  in  Italic,  as  i^rus,  where  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  in  Roman,  and  in  Roman  where  the  rest  of  the  word  is  in  Italic,  as  Pdms.  All  words, 
generic  or  specific,  of  unknown  derivation,  or  aboriginal  names,  are  wholly  in  Italic  or  wholly  in 
Roman,  according  to  the  letter  in  which  the  preceding  or  following  matter  maybe  printed,  as 
Psediria  Lbtgun  BoJ.,  or  Ptcdhia  Ungun  JBqf. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     On  the  Theory  of  Manures.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  year  1842  has  been  distinguished  by  a  vast  variety 
of  efforts  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  manures ;  and  the  many 
tables  published,  opinions  given^  and  experiments  recorded,  have 
added  immensely  to  the  bulk  of  information  from  which  rules 
for  practice  must  ultimately  be  deduced.  That  much  disap- 
pointment and  many  unaccountable  results  have  been  produced 
should  not  damp  our  endeavours.  The  difference  of  soils  has 
a  great  effect  in  producing  these :  they  vary  so  much  in  their 
physical  properties^  both  naturally  and  artificially,  that  experi- 
ments will  require  to  be  often  and  carefully  repeated  on  different 
soils,  in  different  seasons,  and  on  a  large  scale^  before  they  can 
jenable  us  to  form  rules  for  our  guidance  in  practice.  A  soil 
naturally  porous  will  produce  very  opposite  results  from  a 
sodden  stiff  soil,  and  will  require  very  different  treatment ;  if 
this  be  neglected,  or  interfered  with  by  accident,  the  result  may 
differ  very  much  from  expectation.  If  the  season  is  likely  to  be 
wet  and  cold,  the  porosity  should  be  encouraged ;  if  dry  and  warm, 
the  ground  should  be  rolled  and  compressed;  this  maybe  omitted, 
or  the  weather  may  be  so  very  diy  that  the  crop  may  fail  even 
although  this  is  attended  to.  If  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet,  it  may 
be  much  improved  by  cultivation.  The  skilful  cultivator  will 
txisA  advantage  of  tids  of  weather,  and  may  make  frost,  drought, 
and  even  wet,  assist  in  pulverising  and  producing  that  great 
requisite,  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  absorbed 
from  the  smful  pieces  of  the  soil,  without  an  overdose  to  gorge 
up  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  air  and  soil* 
Dry  hot  manures,  strawy  and  turfy,  suit  wet  soils  generally 
best ;  and  cold  wet  manures  the  dry  soils.  But  seasons  may 
reverse  this  order.  In  cold  wet  summers,  dry  hot  manures 
may  do  best  even  in  dry  soils ;  while  heavy  wet  land,  if  worked 
wet  in  spring,  and  a  (hy  summer  succeed,  may  be  so  coarse  in 
the  pieces,  so  open  and  porous,  as  to  be  benefited  most  by  cold 

wet  manures.     It  makes  no  odds  how  much,  and  how  usualhr 
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powerful^  may  be  the  manures  deposited  in  the  soil^  if  chemical 
action  is  not  kept  up  in  the  soil,  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  both 
by  the  free  admisfidon  and  retention  of  heat  and  air.  We  may 
have  much  greater  produce  from  a  small  quantity  of  manure 
imder  judicious  cultivation,  than  from  a  great  quantity  when, 
by  improper  cultivation,  or  by  those  baffling  tids  of  weather 
which  occur  so  often  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful, 
the  soil  has  got  out  of  order.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
stating  how  much  should  be  ascribed  to  all  these  causes ;  the 
skill  acquired  by  practice,  and  great  observation  and  discrimi- 
nation, with  repeated  trials  on  a  large  scale,  will  all  be  needed 
to  elucidate  and  harmonise  conflicting  statements.  There  are 
particular  periods  in  the  stages  of  existence  of  plants  also,  when 
nourishing  weather  is  more  requisite,  and  the  reverse  does  more 
harm ;  as  in  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  newly  above  ground,  when, 
if  they  are  stunted  and  set  up,  no  after  nourishing  weather  will 
altogether  remove  the  defect ;  or  in  grain  crops  at  the  time  of 
setting  the  flower,  in  potatoes  at  the  time  of  germination,  &c. 
The  different  kinds  of  manure,  also,  differ  very  much ;  some  re- 
quiring much  more  chemical  action  to  render  them  soluble  than 
others. 

In  experiments,  also,  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  on  small 
measured  portions  of  ground  and  manure,  allowance  must  be 
given  for  variations  in  the  state  of  the  soil,  at  very  short  dis- 
tances, in  the  same  field.      Where  immense  level  plains  or 
mountainous  tracts  of  great  extent  occur,  the  soil  is  more  uni- 
form ;  but  where  the  land,  as  in  many  districts,  is  undulated 
through  its  whole  extent,  with  hill  and  vale,  knoll  and  hollow, 
it  is  found  that  different  portions  of  a  field,  within  a  few  yards 
or  even  feet  of  each  other,  differ  much  in  many  respects.     One 
piece,  having   a  stratum  of  gravel  running  through  it,  may 
be    parched  and  burned  up  with  drought  in   a  &j  season ; 
while  in  a  wet  season  it  may  retain  omy  its  proper  quantity. 
Another  piece  may  be  stiff  sodden  clay,  suffering  much  when 
the  seasons  are  wet  and  cold  at  the  time  of  working,  and  greatly 
improved  by  working  dry,  and  having  moist  weather  after^ 
wards.    Another  portion  may  have  once  been  wet  and  marshy, 
and  accumulated  a  kind  of  peaty  deposit,  which,  if  drained  after- 
wards, may  bear  fine  crops  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  will  suffer 
in  the  extremes  both  of  drought  and  wet.     The  field  may  have 
had  an  excellent  soil  some  feet  deep  deposited  on  it,  but  the  good 
soil  may  have  been  washed  away  from  some  pieces  by  partial 
floods,  and  a  stiff  obdurate  clay  exposed :  or  the  reverse  may- 
have  taken  place ;  the  good  soil  may  have  been  washed  from 
the  hills  and  knolls,  and  deposited  in  the  hollows.     All  these 
varieties  occur  in  the  district  around  this,  frequently  in  the  sajne 
field.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  sandstone  and  greenstone,  above 
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'the  coal  measures;  and  the  varieties  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
these  are  immeuse. 

One  end  of  the  seedling  beds^  along  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
garden^  may  be  of  a  loose  friable^  though  loamy,  nature,  suiting 
•most  seasons  well ;  while  the  other  end  of  the  beds  may  be 
ibund  of  a  stiff  retentive  nature,  which  hardly  any  season  is 
found  to  suit,  yielding  scarcely  any  crop  in  comparisoni  thou^ 
covered  with  double  the  quantity  both  of  manure  and  seed ;  yet 
at  times,  by  the  agency  of  frost,  with  dry  digging  and  pulverising, 
these  same  ends  may,  in  some  seasons,  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
other.  Many  districts  also,  from  the  prevalence  of  moor  land, 
and  the  want  of  plantations  to  shelter,  are  much  colder  thaa 
jothers  in  the  neighbourhood  more  favourably  situated.  Some 
•bills  slope  to  the  south,  and  others  to  the  north ;  some  abound 
in  inequalities,  while  in  others  the  slope  is  r^ular.  Fields,  and 
pieces  of  fields,  and  gardens  will  also  differ  much,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  remains  left  from  previous  crops,  or  deposited 
from  the  roots,  or  accumulated  by  accident.  The  mechanical 
state  will  also  differ  much,  from  portions  being  dug  for  the 
previous  crop  in  wet  or  in  dry  weather,  from  trenching, 
draining,  &c. 

'.  When  so  many  causes  are  at  work,  which  may  all  at  times 
affect  the  results  of  experiments,  we  must  not  be  discouraged 
though  we  do  not  get  exact  comparative  results  from  measured 
.portions  of  soils  and  manures ;  and  be  content,  if,  from  a  great 
xVariety  of  experiments  carefully  observed  in  all  their  beanngs^ 
on  various  soils,  in  various  pieces  of  the  same  field  or  garden^ 
and  in  various  seasons  and  circumstances,  the  truth  should  after 
fall  begin  to  emerge*  If  these  experiments  give  rise  to  theo- 
retical opinions  for  which  the  reasons  seem  weU  grounded,  and 
if  these  theoretical  opinions  are  confirmed  by  future  practice, 
ti  solid  basis  may  be  bmlt,  by  the  united  aid  of  science  and 
practice,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could,  of  itself, 
liave  so  perfectly  attained.  The  subject  must  be  tho- 
txoughly  investigated  in  all  its  bearing;  and,  however  many 
deceive  themselves  or  succeed  in  deceiving  others,  it  can  only 
be  for  a  time.  Practice  will  banish  false  theories  and  establish 
the  truth,  if  properly  and  unprejudicedly  observed.  We  must 
not  be  hasty  in  our  conclusions,  and  miist  take  proper  observation 
of  the  soils  experimented  on,  the  circumstances  they  are  placed 
in,  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  how  all  these  bear  on  one 
another,  and  may  be  calculated  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  the 
substances*  deposited  as  manures.  When  practical  men,  gene- 
rally, get  so  far  versed  in  the  elements  of  science  as  to  enable 
them  to  follow  out  all  these  subjects  in  all  their  bearings,  an 
immense  power  of  observation  will  be  brought  into  action, 
and-  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  vast  benefit. 
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It  Has  been  attempted  to  simplify  the  subject^  by  selecting 
some  one  of  the  constituents  of  manure  as  the  most  essential. 
Of  the  four  principal  and  most  abundant  elements,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  being  got  from  the  water  absorbed,  and  carbon 
partly  m>m  the  air  and  partly  from  the  soil^  and  not  yet  pro- 
perly decided  how  much  from  each,  nitrogen  has  been  selected, 
being  generally  found  in  combination  with  carbon  and  other 
substances  needed  as  food,  being  necessair  in  the  transformations 
-carrying  on  in  the  circulating  sap,  assisting  greatly  in  all  the 
fermentations  of  manures,  and  being  always  found  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  wherever  vitality  is  most  active,  it  has,  though 
small  in  amount  as  a  constituent,  been  found  very  important. 
It  has  not  been  found,  however,  that  manures  always  produce 
results  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nilrogen  they  contain, 
nor  that  crops  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  take  from  it.  It  has  been  found, 
also,  that  great  effects  have  taken  place  from  an  augmentation 
in  the  usual  quantity  of  the  inorganic  saline  substances  of 
manures;  and  hence  nitrogen,  though  perhaps  the  most  essential 
ingredient  taken  by  itself  and  with  regard  to  its  combinations, 
yet  cannot  generally  be  taken  as  an  exact  measure  of  value  for 
the  whole. 

Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Essay  published  in  the  Highland  Society^s 
Transactions  ( Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture)  for  June  last, 
takes  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject,  and  proposes  to 
compare  the  value  of  manures  by — 

Ist.  The  quantity  of  soluble  matter  present. 

2d.  The  facility  with  which  those  portions  at  first  insoluble 
can  be  rendered  capable  of  solution  by  the  process  of  decay. 

3d.  The  quantity  of  azote  (nitrogen)  they  contain. 

4th.  The  whole  quantity  of  organic  matter  possessed  by 
them. 

5th.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  which  each  contains, 
possessing  the  same  constituents  as  the  ashes  of  the  crop  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Bone  dust  he  finds,  by  analysis,  to  contain  of 


Organic  matter,  with 
some    saline    ma«  - 
terials 


Water --  11-5 

'soluble  in  cold  water      ...  4*7 

—  in  hot  water       '        "        '  5'5 

—  in  a  weak  solution  of  potass  26*0 

—  in  a  strong  ditto          -         •  15*5 
t  driven  off  afterwards  by  heat           -  6*0 

Phosphate  of  lime  --. 28*0 

Carbonate  of  lime .2*8 

100*0 
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Farm-yard  maniire^  the  average  of  several  analyses: 


Water 

r soluble  in  water 
Organic  matter    \     —     in  potass 

1^  driven  off  afterwards  by  heat 

Salts  of  potass    1 

of soda       I 

of  lime        f 

of  silica      J 

Earthy  phosphates      •        •        .        .        • 


45.535 
10-75 
14-25 
18*565 

7-9 

3-0 
lOO-O 


In  comparing  them  together,  he  finds 


Water 

Total  organic  matter     .        •        «        . 
Soluble  matter      ^        •        .        • 
Easily  dissolved  matter  by  caustic  potass 
Earthy  phosphates         ... 
Saline  matter        .        «        .        .        . 
Azote  or  nitrogen  *        «        * 


BoneDittt 


11-5 
33-5 
10-2 
41-5 
55-0 
55*0 
1-77 


Fann-yird  Mamire. 


45-535 
33-565 
10-75 
14-25 
3-0 
10-9 
•45 


the  phosphates  in  the  analysis  of  bones  having  been  partly  con- 
tained in  the  easily  dissolved  matter. 

He  next  compares  them  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  respective 
matters  foimd  in  each,  showing  that  the  total  organic  matter 
and  soluble  matter  are  nearly  alike:  but  that,  as  compared 
with  farm-yard  manure,  there  is  eontiuned  in  bones,  of 


Easily  dissolved  matter 
Earthy  phosphates 
Saline  matter 
Azote   •        •        - 


•  2*9  times  the  quantity. 

•  18-3 
.  5- 
-  3-9 


30-1 


Thus  chemical  analysis  shows,  he  says,  that  1  ton  of  bone  dust 
is  equal  to  30  tons  of  farm-yard  manure.  The  same  mode  of 
analysis  is  also  pursued  with  rape  dust,  1  ton  of  which  is  made 
equal  to  18^  tons  of  farm-yani  manure;  and,  as  this  nearly 
agrees  with  what  is  generally  considered  the  ratio  in  practice, 
he  considers  that  practice  thus  confirms  scientific  results. 

In  the  above  analysis,  however,  the  phosphates  are  made  to 
perform  a  double  part,  being  compared,  as  to  their  action,  both 
as  phosphates  and  saline  matter.  The  soluble  matter  in  farm- 
yard maniu*e,  ajso,  should  have  been  43*565.  If  these  had  been 
properly  attended  to,  the  result  would  have  been  much  less ; 
probably  nearer  the  true  amount  as  regards  practice,  which  he 
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states  himself  at  15  to  20.     It  may  also  be  matter  of  doubt, 
that,  though  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphates  and  other  saline 
matters  is  needed,   we  are  therefore  entitled  to  affirm  that 
every  addition  to  the  quantity  of  these  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding result.    Certain  quantities  are  needed  as  constituents ; 
and,  when  they  are  abimdant,  the  plenty  of  materials  may  pro- 
duce more  action.     Another  portion,  Hot  so  easily  estimated, 
may  be  needed  to  act  chemically  in  the  soil,  in  preparing  the 
food,  and  in  the  transformations  going  oh  in  the  vital  juices  to 
fit  them  for  the  assimilating  organs.     It  may  be  well  to  provide 
abundance ;  waste  in  these  does  not  take  plaae  so  readily  as  in 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  but  there  will  be  a  limit*     If,  however, 
we  had  many  careful  analyses  of  the  diflPerent  species  of  ma- 
nures, conducted  in  the  same  way,  they  would  come  ultimately 
to  be  of  great  benefit,  in  enabling  practical  men  to  know,  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  ordinary  manure,  how  much  of  the 
other  substances  shoidd  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
When  manure  is  required  to  be  carried  to  great  distances,  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense  might  be  found  to  result  from 
using  the  more  concentrated  manures.     Peaty  soils,  or  those 
abounding  in  brushwood,  turf,  leaves,  branches,  &c.,  producing 
carbon,  are  often  situated  at  a  distance  from  towns ;  and  con- 
centrated, nitrogenous,  and  saline  manures  might  be  carried 
there  at  much  less  expense.     If  tables  were  once  furnished  of 
the  quantities  of  all  the  different  substances  drawn  off  by  the 
different  crops  usually  cultivated,  and  of  the  capability  of  the 
different  manures  to  supply  these,  such  as  those  now  publishing 
by  Professor  Johnson  in  his  Lectures;  and  if  such  tables,  carefully 
made  out,  and  corrected  by  separate  analyses  of  plants  grown 
in  different  soils  and  climates  and  in  different  seasons,  and  of 
manures  in  different  stages  of  decomposition  and  in  mixtures, 
were  compared  and  digested;  they  would  furnish  data  to  enable 
the  practical  man  to  know,  in  all  circumstances,  how  to  pro- 
ceed, how  to  supply  deficiencies  in  manure,  how  to  make  up 
for  exhaustion,  and  keep  his  ground  properly  supplied  with 
food,  so  that  his  crops  might  be  duly  benefited  by  the  blessings 
of  Providence  in  sending   good  weather.      To  expect   exact 
mathematical  residts,  where  so  many  contingencies  are  at  work^ 
might  be  Utopian ;  but  something  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
may  be  hoped  to  be  arrived  at,  so  as  to  save  a  vast  deal  of 
expense,  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  produce,     Whea 
substances  are  deposited  as  food,  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  or  the  requirements  of  the  plants  they  arc  intended 
to   feed,  it  is  going  blindly  to  work,  and  leaving  to  hazard 
what  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  provide  against. 

In  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  progress  made  in  arriving 
at  correct  theoretical  views  on  the  action  of  the  different  indi- 
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vidua!  substances  forming  the  food  of  plants,  or  assisting  in 
rendering  that  food  available  in  increasing  the  produce  of 
plants,  the  importance  of  nitrogen  to  both  plants  and  animals, 
though  undoubtedly  sometimes  overrated,  entitles  it  to  a  pro- 
minent share  of  attention.  It  is  the  basis  of  fermentation, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  nitrogen,  whether  we  may 
reckon  it  the  fermenting  principle  itself,  or,  as  some,  the  food 
of  the  fungi  which  carry  on  fermentation.  It  appears  that,  as 
in  the  food  of  animals  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  so 
mixed  up  with  their  ordinary  aliment,  that  m  attaining  it  the 
other  substances,  viz.  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  saline 
earthy  matters,  forming  the  structure  of  the  body,  follow  of 
course ;  so  in  plants,  when  we  deposit  their  food  in  the  soil, 
the  stomach  of  the  plant,  it  is  generally,  as  in  farm*yard 
manure,  a  mixture  of  different  substances  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments requiute  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and 
assist  the  vital  energy  of  the  system  in  the  chemical  changes 
necessary  to  enable  the  several  organs  to  perform  their  func- 
tions. Nitrogen  forming  a  constituent,  less  or  more,  in  all 
plants  and  all  the  parts  of  plants,  especially  the  youngest  and 
most  active  parts,  and  being  found  in  much  greater  quantity 
in  animals,  from  the  carbon  given  off  by  respiration,  a  mixture 
of  these  substances,  especially  when  containing  a  due  proportion 
of  the  latter,  will  always  be  found,  along  with  the  nitrogen,  to 
convey  the  other  substances  wanted.  It  is  probable,  also,  that, 
even  in  the  function  of  absorption,  the  most  essential  elements 
are  intimately  united ;  the  himiate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
apparently  the  greatest  source  of  food  to  plants,  furnishing  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  combined  with  water  (or  hydrogen  and 
oxygen),  the  most  essential  elements  of  plants. 

In  the  excellent  papers  lately  published  in  the  Gardener^s 
Chronicle  from  Protessor  Sprengel,  whose  great  eminence  in 
his  profession  seems  properly  united  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  cultivation  (a  most  essential  requisite  in 
bringing  science  to  bear  on  practice),  the  benefits  of  humus  have 
a  very  important  station.  In  all  the  mixtures  he  recommends 
as  necessary  to  prepare  manures  for  becoming  the  food  of 
plants,  he  gives  humus  a  preference,  as  the  most  essential  requi- 
site in  preventing  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  and  retaining  it 
in  the  compost  in  the  state  of  humates  and  carbonates  of  ammo- 
n^  Even  in  the  solution  of  bones,  humus  is  the  article  he 
recommends,  as  both  rendering  the  phosphates  soluble  by  the 
humic  and  carbonic  acid  it  furnishes,  and  at  the  same  time 
absorbing  the  ammonia  of  the  cartilage.  It  appears  from  his 
practice,  that,  where  sufficient  vegetable  remains  have  been 
mixed  with  the  animal  substances  usually  employed  as  manures, 
the  humus  has  been  found  sufficient  to  retain,  not  only  the  am- 
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mbni%  but  also  the  phosphuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrdgeiw^ 
bf  the  composts.  Dr.  Madden,  as  we  noticed  in  our  former 
essay,  considers  ammonia  as  the  greatest  solvent  of  humus^ 
and  the  way  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  carbon  and  ni^ 
trogen  of  the  plant  is  furnished.  It  is  true  that  this  is  also 
doubted  by  such  eminent  men  as  Liebig,  Johnson,  and  Schlie- 
den,  the  great  liability  of  the  humates  to  decomposition  seem- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  principal  objections ;  but  if  formed  by  the 
every-day  action  of  the  manures  in  the  soil,  and  carried  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  their  liability  to  decomposition,  if  once  ab- 
sorbed, may  be  a  benefit  in  place  of  the  reverse,  and  may 
iiccount  for  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Liebig,  that 
humates,  or  humic  acid,  are  not  found  to  descend  to  any  great 
depth  in  the  soiL 

ISfitrogen  being  so  indispensable  an  article ;  being  necessary, 
accordmg  to  Dumas,  in  forming  the  fibrin  of  which  all  th6 
vessels  of  plants  are  composed ;  being  deposited  in  the  form  of 
diastase,  gluten,  and  albumen,  wherever  food  is  stored  up  for  the 
future  use  of  the  plant ;  and,  by  its  action  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  largely  formed  in  all  young  shoots  wherever  life 
is  most  active,  probably  assisting  in  the  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  for  the  vital  organs;  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  know  whether  the  food  we  administer  contains  thb 
valuable  substance  in  proper  quantity.  Being  exceedingly  vola- 
tile in  the  caustic  sta^e  of  ammonia,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
prevent  eva.poration  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  if  deposited  in 
composts  containing  humus  or  vegetable  remains  in  a  state  of 
decay,  it  is  reckoned  by  some  sufficient  to  prevent  escape,  and 
will  be  united  to  another  essential  element  of  vegetation,  thus 
simplifying  and  rendering  more  intelligible  the  feeding  of 
plants.  Sudli  as  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  composts  to 
absorb  and  retain  ammonia,  and  such  as  dwell  in  large  towns 
where  composts  are  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  use  a  variety  of 
substances  to  fix  the  ammonia  by  uniting  it  to  some  more  pow- 
erful acid,  of  which  the  best  and  most  economical  appears  to 
be  sulphuric  acid  w  vitriol. 

As  to  the  comparative  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  crops  and 
manures.  Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Physiology  and 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  published  in  the  Highland 
Society's  Transactions  for  March  last,  reckons  that  in  a  four- 
course  rotation  of  30  tons  of  turnips,  42  bushels  of  wheat  with 
2000  lb.  of  straw,  200  stones  of  hay,  and  48  bushels  of  oats 
with  2500  lb.  of  straw,  which  the  four  years  would  furnish 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  there  would  be  produced  and  carried 
off,  in  aU,  about  8183  1b.  of  carbon,  248^  lb.  of  azote,  and 
^190  lb.  of  saline  matter.  The  manure,  at  the  rate  of  30 
ions  of  farm-yard  manure,  deposited  in  the  soil  as  a  preparation 
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fo^  th6  tumipe,  he  calculateis  at  12^730  lb.  of  carbon^  2601b. 
of  azote,  and  6104  lb.  of  saline  matter.  We  thus  find  that 
while  the  manure  provides  half  as  much  again  carbon  as  neededj 
and  five  times  the  quantity  needed  of  inorganic  matters,  there 
is  not  above  -^^  part  of  an  overplus  in  the  nitrogen,  to  allow 
for  what  may  never  reach  the  roots  of  plants  (being  carried  off 
by  evaporation  or  washed  away),  and  for  the  ammonia  which 
circulates  in  the  vital  juices,  assisting  in  the  transformations 
needed  to  prepare  the  food  for  assimilation,  and  stimulating 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  Wherever  nitrogen  is  fur- 
nished in  abundance  from  the  substances  deposited  in  the  soil 
as  food,  whether  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitrates,  the  plants 
are  found  to  assume  a  dark  green  healthy  appearance;  the 
evidence,  well  known  to  practical  men,  of  luxuriant  vigour  of 
growth,  this  colour  being  always  assumed  in  the  healthy  con« 
dition  of  the  plant ;  though  perhaps  the  alkaline  effect  of  the 
ammonia  on  the  chromule  of  the  leaf  may  only  denote  its  pre- 
sence, and  the  capability  of  action,  other  circumstances  being 
favourable,  as  the  colour  has  been  sometimes  found  to  appear, 
without  the  usual  consequences  of  luxuriance  in  growth  follow- 
ing. It  might  be  more  beneficial,  when  the  manure  is  com- 
pounded of  substances  not  known  to  abound  in  nitrogen,  to 
make  such  as  potatoes,  containing  little  nitrogen,  to  precede 
wheat.  The  analysis  of  turnips,  as  given  by  Professor  Johnson 
in  his  Elements^  would  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrogen  to 
be  suspected  in  the  rotation  than  that  of  Dr.  Madden's  state- 
ment. He  states  the  gluten  and  albumen  in  25  tons  of  turnips 
at  1400  lb. ;  according  to  Dr.  Front's  estimate  of  15*55  per 
cent,  about  217|lb.  of  nitrogen.  Boussingault's  estimate  of 
•17  per  cent  of  azote  in  the  turnips  would  make  only  about 
951b. 

When  the  nitrogen  of  manures  is  so  small  in  comparative 
amount,  it  seems  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  part  of  this  also 
is  got  from  the  air.  Some  crops,  undoubtedly,  derive  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Boussingault  has  found  it  so 
in  Jerusalem  artichokes ;  a  more  familiar  instance,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bean,  which,  in  an  average  crop,  carries  off  a 
great  deal  more  of  nitrogen  than  wheat,  and  should  proportion- 
ally exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  ground  in  a  greater  degree ;  yet, 
while  the  wheat  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  we  have, 
the  bean  is  rather  a  fertiliser.  The  oat  also  is  a  very  exhausting 
crop,  and  contains  still  less  nitrogen  than  the  wheat.  The  crops 
of  oats  which  follow  beans  are  more  luxuriant  than  ordinary,  as 
if  the  bean  had  been  depositing  rather  than  extracting  nitrogen. 
If  Professor  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  car- 
ried off  by  turnips  be  correct,  it  is  another  instance  of  ground 
being  fertile  after  what  should  have  been  a  scourging  crop.     If 
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mtrogen  is  got  wholly  from  the  soil,  crops  should  inipoyerish  the 
soil  according  to  the  nitrogen  they  extract.  Many  plants  which 
are  found  to  abound  in  fun^  at  the  roots  must  excrete  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  by  the  process  of  exosmose,  Amgi  being  well 
known  to  be  voracious  of  nitrogen  for  their  food.  Horse-dung 
contains  about  the  double  of  the  nitrogen  that  cow-dung  does, 
yet  most  crops  and  most  soils  are  more  benefited  by  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Some  crops,  as  wheat,  are  found  to  haye 
gluten  deposited  in  greater  abundance  in  the  ear,  when  manures 
haye  been  furnished  abounding  in  nitrogen ;  the  proportion  of 
gluten  to  the  starch  being  much  greater.  But  when  manures 
containing  much  nitrogen  are  applied  to  oats  and  barley,  the 
gluten  is  not  increased  there  as  m  the  wheat.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  always  a  regular 
ratio  between  the  nitrogen  deposited  in  the  manures,  and  that 
carried  off  in  the  crops ;  and  that  nitrogen  is  got  in  some  way 
not  yet  understood.  It  is  probable,  though  not  hitherto  ad- 
mitted, that,  as  plants  contain  a  system  of  air  vessels  by  which 
the  air  containing  the  greater  part  of  its  volume  in  nitrogen  is 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  circulating  juices  of  the 
plant,  ammonia  may  be  formed  from  the  newly  liberated  or 
nascent  hydrogen,  developed  in  the  transformations  of  the  dr- 
culating  sap,  coming  in  contact  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
perhaps  also  recently  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  absorption,  which 
is  well  known  to  take  place.  The  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the 
air,  stated  by  Dumas  as  equal  in  quantity  to  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  lately  found  so  beneficial  by  Mr. 
Solly,  may,  perhaps,  also  furnish  hydrogen  to  the  plant  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  ammonia.  The  nascent  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  confined  in  the  vessels  of  the 
plant,  liF  it  come  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  there,  should 
be  as  capable  of  forming  ammonia  in  that  situation  as  in  the 
manure  heap.  That  plants  do  get  nitrogen,  under  a  form  capable 
of  assimilation,  in  this  or  some  such  manner,  is  evident  from 
their  producing  it  in  greater  quantity  than  the  ammonia  from 
manure,  or  that  from  the  air  in  rain- water  to  the  roots,  could  be 
capable  of  furnishing.  It  has  been  generally  said  by  our  most 
scientific  writers,  that  the  ammonia  is  wholly  got  by  the  roots : 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Milne,  however,  lately  narrated  in  the 
Gardener^s  Chronicle,  in  which,  having  hung  up  tin  cans  contain- 
ing ammoniacal  liquor,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery, 
he  found,  in  48  hours,  the  leaves  to  assume  a  dark  green  ap- 
pearance, and  the  after-growth  to  be  exceedingly  luxuriant,  is, 
I  should  think,  sufficient  proof  that  leaves  absorb  ammonia 
from  the  air  when  they  fall  in  with  it.  That  nitrogen  is  not 
wholly  from  that  provided  in  the  form  of  ammonia  to  the  roots 
is  evident ;  that  some  plants  get  it  from  the  air,  and  that  pro- 
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bably  all  haye  partly  that  power^  seem  also  evident:  the  exact 
tabidar  data  of  the  quantities  in  crops  and  manures  may  notj 
therefore,  be  a  perfect  guide,  and  we  may  not  always  reap 
benefit  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  furnished ;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  manures  containing  much  nitrogen  are  found  to 
luive  a  powerful  efEect ;  the  exceptions  will  be  best  learned  by 
practice. 

As  urine,  and  other  liquid  drainings  of  the  farm-yard,  and 
those  furnished  domestically,  which  are  so  rich  in  nitrogen,  are 
too  frequently  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing these  substances  and  depositing  them  in  the  compost  heap, 
with  plenty  of  humus  earth,  which  in  many  places  abounds  to 
so  ^eat  an  extent,  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated. 

!r  eat  earth  is  plentiful  in  many  situations,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  capable  of  fermenting  and  becoming  aj9  good  as  manure, 
if  mixed  with  it.     Sawdust  of  deciduous  plants  (hard  wood) 
rots  also,  and  is  good  for  composts ;  that  of  fir  wood  is  found 
to  decay  very  slowly,  from  the  insolubility  of  the  resinous  sub- 
stances, which  might,  perhaps,  be  helped  to  dissolve  by  mixing 
with  the  alkalies  of  wood-ashes,   in  which  they  are  soluble. 
Where  leaves  can  be  collected,  and  clippings  of  hedges,  they  are 
excellent  for  composts;   also  the  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of 
garden  plants  and  weeds,  in  fact  all  the  haulm  and  refuse  of 
the  garden.     The  straw  of  grain  crops,  the  stems  of  potatoes, 
turf,  and  scourings    of  ditches  (avoiding  those  places  where 
there  is  much  deposit  of  iron  from  the  water),  are  all  capable  of 
yielding  humus  to  the  manure  heap.     Even  the  roots  of  couch 
grass,  and  other  root^weeds,  if  well  fermented,  are  capable  of 
adding  to  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  manure  heap ;  and  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  which  cannot  be  more  beneficially 
employed.     They  should  all  be  collected,  a  layer  of  these  sub- 
stances and  earth  put  below,  and  alternate  layers  of  hot  ferment- 
ing dung  and  these  put  together,  watered  if  needed,  and  too 
much  wetness  thrown  off  by  coverings  open  at  the  ends  and 
sides.     There  should  be  most  of  the  humus  earth  in  the  bottom 
and  around  the  outsides,  the  fermenting  substance  will  not  then 
escape  so  much.     A  pn^r  state  as  to  moisture,  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  is  very  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  substances  be- 
ing found  to  putrefy  incomparably  more  quickly  when  moist, 
than  either  wet  or  dry.     Heat  should  be  encouraged  by  loose 
strawy  matter,  to  allow  the  admission  of  air,  and  when  too 
great  the  heap  should  be  turned  over  to  allow  it  to  cool.     When 
too  loose  and  dry  it  bums  and  gets  white,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  consolidation  and  moisture  is  necessary.     The  drainings  of 
the  dunghill  should  not  be  encouraged  by  too  much  wetness 
being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  heap,  but  provision  should  be  made 
for  collecting  all  that  comes  away,  and  throwing  it  on  again. 
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adding  a  little  more  earth  and  haulm  if  necessary.  All  the 
urine>  nightnsoil,  soap-suds,  soot,  and  all  the  domestic  refuse, 
should  be  carefully  added  to  the  heap ;  the  coal-ashes,  unless 
sifted  to  a  small  powder,  being  kept  by  themselves.  Sea-weed, 
when  to  be  had,  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  such  composts ; 
and  all  brush- wood,  furze,  &c.,  chopped  smalL  All  animal  re-* 
mains,  refuse  of  fish,  hair,  wool,  rags,  horn,  bruised  bones,  and 
all  refuse  of  the  kind,  should  be  carefully  collected :  animal  re- 
mains are  the  richest  in  nitrogen.  To  a  mixture  of  the  above 
substances,  half  the  bulk  of  manure  when  coarse,  and  about  \ 
or  \  when  more  concentrated,  should,  when  rotted  together, 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  same  bulk  of  rotted  manure ;  prevent- 
ing the  loss  in  the  way  manure  is  generally  managed,  and  in« 
creasing  the  quantity  in  an  immense  d^ree.  When  the  heap 
is  near  the  field  less  dung  may  suffice  to  mix,  but  when  it  is  to 
be  carted  far  it  should  be  rich,  to  save  expense;  the  heap 
ferments  more  perfectly  with  a  good  proportion  of  hot  manure* 
For  such  as  root- weeds  and  seeds  of  weeds,  there  must  be  a  hot 
fermentation  to  destroy  them.  When  there  is  not  much  stable 
manure  to  mix  with  the  compost,  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes,  lime, 
and  other  substances  yielding  alkalies,  is  very  beneficial,  in 
causing  the  production  of  humic  acid,  forming  humates  with 
the  alkalies  in  place  of  carbonic  acid.  Where  much  ammonia 
is  in  the  compost,  which  will  be  the  case  wherever  animid  remains 
and  excrements  abound,  lime  is  apt  to  cause  the  escape  of  am* 
monia,  by  decomposing  its  carbonates  and  humates ;  and  only  so 
much  should  be  used  as  will  saturate  the  surplus  of  humic  acid 
not  taken  up  with  ammonia.  Sprengel  recommends  about  jj^  for 
some  composts ;  too  much  should,  above  all,  be  avoided.  When 
sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  «oda  (salt), 
are  cheap,  they  will  be  useful  to  add.  The  refuse  of  glue  manu<^ 
factories  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  refuse  of  woollen  factories  is 
rich  in  soap-suds,  urine,  &c  The  refuse  of  tanners  and  skin-» 
ners,  the  hair,  skin,  wool,  and  hoofs,  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  The 
refuse  of  gas-works  is  well  known  as  beneficial 

As  regards  the  way  in  which  carbon,  forming  the  greatest 
proportion  of  any  of  the  elements  in  plants,  is  obtained,  there 
is  still  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  As  we  noticed 
in  former  essays.  Professor  Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  most,  if 
not  all,  is  got  by  the  leaves  from  the  air ;  while  Professor 
Schlieden,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day,  in 
a  criticism  of  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology  applied  to  Agri-- 
culture,  of  Liebig,  (translated  into  the  Gardenej^s  Chronicle^) 
seems  to  be  of  a  completely  opposite  opinion.  The  action  of 
leaves  on  a  growing  branch  confined  in  a  vessel  filled  with  air, 
in  which  it  has  been  said  the  carbonic  acid  has,  after  a  time, 
been  found  diminished  and  the  oxygen  accumulated,  has  always 
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been  brought  forward  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  plants  get  most  of 
their  carbon  from  the  air.  These  experiments,  however,  are 
difficult  to  manage  so  as  to  prevent  error ;  and  Schlieden  asserts 
that,  in  the  average  of  recorded  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  enclosed  air  of  the  vessel  has  neither  been  altered  in 
its  quantitive  nor  qualitive  relations.  Dumas  expresses  him- 
self hesitatingly  on  the  point,  and,  though  he  leans  to  the 
supposition  of  the  carbon  being  got  principally  from  the  air, 
and  undoubtedly,  he  thinks,  from  carbonic  acid,  yet  notices 
the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  foimd  by  Boucherie  to 
issue  from  &e  tnmks  of  divided  trees  when  feUed  in  full  sap> 
evidently  derived,  he  says,  from  the  roots.  Professor  Johnson 
seems  to  lean  to  the  supposition  that  the  greater  part  is  from 
the  air.  Professor  Sprengel  and  Dr.  Madden  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  got  in  the  humic 
acid  absorbed  wi^  the  ammonia :  the  latter  allows  that  very 
little  of  the  carbon  is  got  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
roots,  while  many  are  of  opinion  that  what  is  got  by  the  roots 
is  principally  in  that  form.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
entering  more  at  length  into  this  sul^ect  in  the  article  ^^  Ve- 
getable Physiology."  While  so  much  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  prevails  among  learned  men  on  the  subject,  practical 
men  will  do  well  to  preserve  and  deposit  in  the  soil  the  carbon, 
as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  manure.  Fortunately, 
in  the  mixed  manures  generally  applied,  there  are  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  inorganic  nitter ;  <^d  In  m^t  soils,  though  not 
all,  as  asserted  by  some,  there  is  generally  a  reserve  of  humus  to 
assist  when  neglected.  I  doubt  it  would  be  found  very  dif- 
ficult to  grow  plants  luxuriantly  in  washed  sand,  with  either 
ammonia  or  sal^e  matter,  or  both,  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere. 
Such  an  experiment,  however,  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
subject  than  most  of  those  tried.  Solutions  of  nitrates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
with  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  a  little  common  salt, 
would  furnish  the  nitrogen  and  inorganic  substances  wanted ; 
but,  I  fear,  would  not  produce  luxuriance  of  growth  without 
carbon. 

On  the  subject  of  inorganic  manures,  the  experiments  re- 
corded this  season  are  manifold,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  much  at  variance.  Some  applications,  in  certain 
circumstances,  appearing  to  have  had  little  effect;  others  to 
have  done  much  good,  and  some  to  have  done  harm.  The 
tables  furnished  of  the  quantities  of  these  substances  found  in 
the  different  plants  under  cultivation,  and  the  quantities 
famished  by  the  different  kinds  of  manure,  will,  when  pro- 
perly regulated  and  corrected,  show  what  are  the  wants  of 
plants  as  to  constituents,  and  how  far  the  food  deposited  is 
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capable  of  supplying  these  wants^  a  proper  allowanoe  being 
given  for  the  portion  washed  away  from  soils ;    but  there  is 
still  more  to  be  done  beibre  correct  data  can  be  furnished. 
It  is  evident  that  saline  substances  are  wanted  for  other  pur* 
poses  besides  forming  constituents.      The  quantity  found  in 
the  young  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  is  great,  in  comparison 
with  what  is  found  in  the  trunks ;  the  quantity  found  in  trees  is 
comparatively  much  less  than  that  found  in  annual  crops ;  and 
the  quantity  in  these  is  also  much  greater  in  the  young  suc- 
culent growing  portions^  than  in  the  ripened  tissue.      These 
facts  all  show  that  a  libend  comparative  supply  is  needed  for  the 
young  growth,  teaching  the  necessity  of  applying  these  and 
ammonia  early  to  young  seedling  plants;  and  also   teaching 
that  these  substances  are  necessary  to  assist  in  the  transform^ 
ations  going  on  where  life  is  most  active,  to  fit  the  circulating 
juice  for  the  purposes  of  the  oigans  of  assimilation,  and  that, 
where  extra  vigour  is  wished,  a  liberal  supply  of  these  sub- 
stances must  be  furnished.     The  effects  of  this  supply  may  be 
observed,  wherever  the  burnt  ashes  of  young  unsaleable  trees, 
or  the  clippings  of  hedges,  have  been  applied  to  vegetable  crops ; 
I  have   seen  the  effect  often  such  as  to  defeat  the  end  in- 
tended, by  an  over-luxuriance  of  stem  and  leaves  to  root  crops. 
I  have  seen  very  powerful  effects,  this  season,  follow  the 
mixing  of  composts  for  pots  with  ashes  of  small  branches  burned 
and  bruised  to  small  pieces.     At  Boselle,  the  geranium  leaves 
were  like  those  of  tussilago  for  size,  of  a  deep  green,  and  the 
vigour  of  growth  so  great  as  to  injure  the  flowering.     The  ex- 
cellent  preparation  of  branches,    straw,  cabbage  leaves,  and 
Other  haulm,  set  fire  to  and  kept  at  a  smothered  heat  till  charred, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  November  Number  of  the  Magazine  by 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Bicton  Grardens,  will  be  very  powerfuL     The 
greater  the  variety  in  the  small  branches,  leaves,  roots,  &c., 
charred,  the  more  likely  are  the  ashes  to  answer  genersd  pur- 
poses.    They  contain  the  great  variety  of  saline  substances 
found  in  the  most  vital  portions  of  the  plants  burned,  which 
accounts  for  much  of  their  action.     Leaves  will  not  grow,  nor 
vital  activity  become  active,  till  all  the  essentials  of  vital  che-t 
mistry  are  provided ;   though  the  compost  they  are  furnished 
with  contains  sufficient  of  carbon  and  ammonia.     The  ashes, 
also,  act  mechanically,  as  keeping  the  soil  open  by  their  elasti-^ 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  form-yard  ma- 
nure.     They  also   absorb  oxygen  and  ammonia  from  the  soil 
and  air ;  or,  if  the  oxygen  is  from  water,  perhaps  form  am- 
monia from   the    nascent   hydrogen,    and  absorb  it,  as  most 
oxidising  substances  likely  do.     These  absorbed  gases  will  be 
given  off  to  the  roots.     Koots  are  always  exceedingly  fond  of 
running  round  such  porous  substances,  and  are  found  to  increase 
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and  multiply  and  get  matted  around  them,  which  of  itself  must 
greatly  aasicrt.  Whether  the  roots  are  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture,  or  attracted  by  the  gases  absorbed  as  they  cling 
round  those  charred  pieces  of  wood,  and  of  clay  as  in  pieces  of 
pot  and  brick,  or  whether  opposite  states  of  electricity  may 
affect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
the  absence  of  undue  moisture,  and  the  presence  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  gases,  form  the  principal  cause.  I  have  seen  them 
cling  round  hu^e  pieces  of  porous  bones  with  avidity,  while 
they  refused  to  enter  the  powdered  small  pieces  of  bones,  where, 
perhaps,  there  was  too  great  an  abundance  of  food,  the  ends 
of  the  spongioles  appearing  diseased  and  swoln.  The  carbon 
of  the  ashes  is  also  undoubtedly  given  off  as  the  pieces  begin  to 
dissolve.  I  have  seen  such  powder  to  increase  greatly  to 
appearance  the  growth  of  hyacinths  in  water,  as  compared  with 
those  in  pure  water;  and  the  saline  substances  and  carbon  were 
likely  to  afford  most  of  the  benefit  there. 

To  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  data,  plants  should  be  ana- 
lysed in  the  various  stages  of  their  existence.  The  comparative 
analyses  of  plants  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant 
experimented  on ;  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  examined 
also,  if  in  portions ;  perhaps,  also,  according  to  tiie  liberality  of 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  roots.  What  is  to  be  allowed  for 
constituents,  and  what  for  assistants,  and  what  perhaps  deducted 
for  superfluity,  may  be  very  difficult  to  solve,  and  may  require 
many  analyses  of  scientific  men,  and  much  judicious  observation 
of  practical  men,  before  arriving  at  correct  principles.  Super- 
fluity is  imdoubtedly  prejudicial ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
proved  by  experience,  that  plants  will  at  times  absorb  both 
more  water  and  more  food  in  the  water  than  are  necessary,  or 
than  the  leaves  can  elaborate,  so  as  to  enable  the  organs  to  as- 
similate. As  the  quantity  of  food  absorbed  depends  partly  on 
the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  excess  in  some  seasons  and 
some  soils  may  more  readily  occur  than  in  others.  In  seasons 
when  litUe  light  is  present,  less  water  is,  however,  absorbed, 
though  the  season  should  be  more  wet  and  the  ground  more 
moist ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  one  is  a  corrective  of  the 
other :  yet  confusion  may  arise  from  the  confliction  of  causes, 
and  may  baffle  and  retard  the  efforts  at  establishing  rules ; 
though,  if  we  are  cautious  of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others 
with  preconceived  notions,  and  do  not  attempt  to  make  practice 
bend  to  theory,  it  will  undoubtedly  in  the  end  conduct  us  to 
the  right  path. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  practice  the  necessity  for 
these  substances,  by  the  effects  produced  by  their  application, 
the  recorded  effects  of  experiments  are  much  at  variance. 
Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  found  to  have  very  different  effects  in  dif- 
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ferent  situationB.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  places  in  which 
it  failed  being  near  the  sea  coast ;  and,  the  lands  abounding  in 
salt  (muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium),  they  had  therefore 
no  need,  it  is  said,  for  nitrate  of  soda,  and  hence  the  want  of 
effect.  At  Broselle,  which  is  so  near  the  sea  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  benefit  of  a  saline  atmosphere,  and  where  common  salt  was 
found  to  produce  no  effect  winch  might  be  ascribed  to  that  cause, 
nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  produce  a  powerful  one.  Yet 
even  here  it  was  found  by  the  gardener  that  a  small  quantity 
killed  the  stool  plants  of  sea-kale,  while,  at  the  Society's  Experi* 
mental  Grardens,  it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  1  lb.  to  the  plant 
with  good  effect.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  when  absorbed 
must  have  a  different  effect  from  the  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine  of 
the  other.  The  latter  are  seldom  found  as  constituents  in  plants, 
and  little  is  known  of  their  beneficial  action ;  while  nitric  acid  has 
been  found  by  Braconnot  to  produce  fibre  from  starch,  and,  if 
confiimed  by  further  experience,  may  be  found  in  this  way  to 
assist  in  performing  an  important  part  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
It  is  also  said  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  which 
last  is  thought  to  abound  more  in  plants  than  analysis  points 
out ;  the  oxalate  of  potash  being  changed  into  a  carbonate  in 
extracting  it.  Like  ammonia,  nitric  acid  probably  assists  also, 
by  the  nitrogen  it  contains  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  growth :  pro- 
bably ammonia  is  formed  from  it,  as  it  is  generally  found  to  give 
rise  to  a  dark  green  colour,  denoting  the  alkaline  state  of  the 
chromule,  an  appearance  which  generally  betokens  vigour  of 
^owth,  but  is  sometimes  found  to  appear  without  this  increase. 
When  a  sufficient  dose  of  manure  has  been  given  before  the 
dressing  of  nitrates,  they  have  been  often  found  to  produce  no 
•additional  effect.  At  Caprington  this  season,  a  lot  of  potatoes 
iiad  been  manured  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  cubic  yards  of 
well  rotted  manure  (about  thirty  tons),  and  the  crop  produced 
was  about  twenty  tons  per  acre,  the  manure  and  working  of 
the  land  being  excellent :  but  some  drills,  dressed  with  the  usual 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  urate  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  ammonia,  had  no  perceptible  increase; 
apparently  from  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  supplied  by 
the  manure  to  a  crop  not  carrying  off  much  nitrogen,  the 
substances  containing  it  had  no  effect.  Some  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  sprinkled  on  a  crop  of  vetches  in  an 
adjoining  field,  caused  a  great  increase  of  produce,  showing 
that  there  was  nothing  naturally  in  the  soil  against  their  acting. 
The  many  causes  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this  essay 
may  have  occasioned  different  results,  and  may  not  have  been 
observed.  Sometimes  the  substances  lie  over  year  in  cold 
soils  and  cold  seasons  before  producing  effect ;  and  some  may 
liave  been  applied  imwittingly  to  pieces  of  fields  which  were 
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inferior,  not  suiting  the  season.  One  part  of  the  fields  equally 
good  with  the  other  and  as  well  manured,  may  fail  also  from 
tids  of  weather  being  against  it,  one  piece  being  worked  on  a 
dry  day,  the  other  on  a  wet;  one  piece  or  one  field  being 
farther  advanced  than  another,  and  not  suffering  so  much  from 
drought  as  the  other,  the  soil  being  more  retentive  in  one  place, 
and  more  open  and  porous  in  another.  If  all  these  are  not 
properlv  taken  into  account,  the  observation  is  imperfect ;  and 
some  of  them  may,  from  circumstances,  have  eluded  the  ob- 
servation of  the  most  vigilant.  There  must  be  causes  for  every 
thing,  but  we  must  wade  through  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
them  before  we  can  furnish  proper  data,  and  must  not  expect 
mathematical  results  where  so  many  obstacles,  seen  and  unseen, 
are  in  the  way. 

The  best  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
action  of  these  substances  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
the  Society's  Experimental  Grardens.  He  washed  silver  sand 
as  a  soil  for  plants,  to  prevent  any  effect  from  previous  organic 
remains ;  and  also  washed  the  roots  of  the  geraniums  he  planted 
in  the  sand.  The  result  was,  that  none  of  the  various  sub- 
stances he  watered  with  in  solution  had  any  more  effect  than 
common  water,  except  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  wood-ashes 
mixed,  which  contain  the  most  of  the  constituents  generally 
needed  in  plants.  In  some  potted  in  common  soil,  the  other 
substances  produced  the  usual  effect.  Before  any  action  can 
take  place,  it  is  evident  that  real  food  containing  all  the  con- 
stituents of  plants  must  be  supplied  from  some  source,  and 
these  substances  will  always  be  most  generally  valuable.  Such 
as  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  foimd  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
unless  in  some  particular  kinds  of  plants ;  and  such  as  muriatic 
acid*,  of  which  only  a  trace  is  to  be  foimd ;  must  be  much  less 
needed  than  carbonic  acid,  and  must  act  principally  by  their 
influence  on  the  constituents  of  food,  either  in  the  soil  before 
absorption,  or  in  the  transformations  going  on  in  the  plant. 
Such  bases  as  iron  are  prejudicial,  unless  in  very  small  quan- 
tity ;  such  as  magnesia  and  alumina  are  very  little  needed  as 
constituents,  and  must  be  sometimes  hurtful  in  excess.     Potash 

*  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Solly  on  muriatic  acid,  lately  recorded  in  the 
Gardenei^s  Chronicle,  show  that,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  as  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  poisonous  to  plants,  he  found  it  beneficial,  even  in  pretty  large 
quantities.  He  found  it,  also,  to  have  the  effect  of  requiring  much  less  water 
to  the  pot  the  plant  experimented  on  was  growing  in  ;  the  usual  perspiration 
of  the  plant  being  much  checked,  either  bv  the  stopping  of  the  pores,  or  pre- 
venting the  extrication  of  water  chemically.  Some  pots  naturally  require 
much  more  water  than  others,  but  this  is  likely  to  have  been  observed. 
Acids,  generally,  are  prescribed  to  check  perspiration  in  human  beings ;  if 
acids  have  the  same  effect  on  plants,  it  may  be  found  another  circumstance 
requiring  attention.     Such  an  action  cannot,  certainly,  be  generally  beDeficial. 

3d  Ser.  —  1843.  I.  c 
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is  most  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  plant>  and  should^  there- 
fore^  be  most  beneficial  Lime  is  found  in  greatest  proportion 
in  the  stem^  and  should  be  most  beneficial  to  the  growing  plant. 
Soda  is  found  most  in  seeds^  and  should  be  most  useful  at  the 
time  of  ripening.  It  is  evident^  also^  that  such  as  soda  cannot 
be  so  much  needed,  as  a  constituent,  as  potash ;  though,  as  a 
solvent,  it  is  more  powerful  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  onions  this  season;  its  deliquescent  property  of 
extracting  water  from  the  air  may  be  useful  in  a  dry  season. 
As  a  knowledge  of  these  things  spreads,  it  may  conduce  to 
economy  to  employ  them  only  when  needed ;  and  the  object  of 
fruitfolness  may  be  secured  at  much  less  expense^ 


Art.  II.     The  Roller  called  Pica  marina  in  Italy.    By  Charles 

Waterton,  Esq- 

*'  I  love  to  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck 
The  groundsers  feather'd  seed,  and  twit  and  twit ; 
And  then,  in  bower  of  apple  blossoms  perch'd. 
Trim  his  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a  song. 
I  would  not  hold  him  prisoner  for  the  world."        Hurdis. 

I  KNOW  nothing  in  the  environs  of  Bome  half  so  grand  and 
charming  as  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  beautiful  villa 
Pamphili  Doria,  the  gates  of  which  are  always  opened  to  the 
public.  A  blessing  be  upon  the  head  of  its  princely  owner,  for 
this  prized  permission  to  the  world  at  large !  May  his  liberality 
never  suffer  by  the  hand  of  wanton  mischief,  or  ever  be  checked 
by  the  presence  of  a  rude  intruder !  Many  a  time,  when  fairly 
tired  with  the  never  ending  scenes  of  painting  and  of  sculpture 
within  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city,  have  I  resorted  to  this  en- 
chanting spot,  here  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  of  rural  quiet,  and 
of  purer  air :  and,  could  I  have  had  a  few  British  gardeners  by 
my  side,  the  enjoyment  would  have  been  more  complete ;  for 
gardeners  in  general  are  choice  observers,  to  them 

"  Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume." 

The  marble  fountains  of  Pamphili  Doria,  its  lofty  trees,  its 
waterfalls,  its  terraces,  its  shrubs  and  flowers  and  wooded 
winding-paths,  delight  the  soul  of  man,  and  clearly  prove  what 
magic  scenes  can  be  produced,  when  studied  art  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  nature.  The  walk,  canopied  by  evergreens  of 
ancient  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  which  a  distant  view  of 
St.  Peter's  colossal  temple  bursts  upon  the  sight,  has  so  much 
truth  and  judgment  in  its  plan,  that  I  question  whether  its 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  horticultural  design. 
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When  St.  Peter's  dome  is  illuminated^  whilst  standing  under 
the  wooded  archway  of  this  walk,  you  may  fancy  yourself  on 
the  confines  of  Elysium. 

As  an  additional  charm  to  the  beauties  of  Pamphili  Doria, 
the  birds  are  here  protected,  so  that  not  one  of  them  which 
comes  within  its  precincts  is  ever  transported  to  the  bird- 
market  at  the  Pantheon  in  Kome,  where  individuals  of  every 
species  known  in  Italy,  from  the  wren  to  the  raven,  may  be 
had,  ready  trussed  for  Ae  spit.  I  myself,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  have  seen  and  examined  the  following  list  of  good  things 
on  the  stalls,  to  regale  natives  and  foreigners  in  Rome.*  To- 
wards the  close  of  April,  the  walks  of  Pamphili  Doria  resound 
with  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  both  day  and  night; 
and,  from  February  to  mid-July,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  pour 
forth  incessant  str^is  of  melody.  ^ 

There  stands  in  this  enclosure  a  magnificent  grove  of  stone 
pines,  vast  in  their  dimensions,  and  towering  in  their  height. 
Here  the  harmless  jackdaw  nestles,  here  the  hooded  crow  is 
seen,  here  the  starling  breeds  in  ntunbers,  and  here  the  roller, 
decked  in  all  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  tropics,  comes  to  seek 
his  daily  fare.    But,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  after  two  seasons 

*  Wild  boars,  roebucks,  red  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  frogs,  common 
partridges  and  two  other  species,  quails,  water  rails,  god  wits,  snipes,  woodcocks, 
dabchicks,  coots,  wild  ducks,  wila  geese,  golden  plovers,  green  plovers,  sand* 
pipers,  wigeons,  teal,  gargany,  brown-headed  ducks,  sheldrakes,  tufted  Grecian 
ducks,  green  linnets,  goldfinches,  brown  Hnnets,  grosbeaks,  land  tortoises, 
ringdoves,  rock  pigeons,  fancy  pigeons,  wagtails,  robin  redbreasts,  common 
buntings,  grey  buntmgs,  cirl  buntings,  bluecap  titmouse,  oxeye  titmouse,  lone- 
tailed  titmouse,  blackcap  titmouse,  cole  titmouse,  blackcap  sylvia,  song  thrush, 
blackbird,  blue  thrush,  javs,  magpies,  rooks,  hooded  crows,  hedge  sparrows, 
hawks,  siskins,  common  larks,  black-throated  larks,  titlarks,  smaller  larks, 
judcocks,  land  rails,  combs  from  the  heads  of  cocks,  fowl  and  turkey  legs  and 
feet,  buzzards,  curlews,  small  stints,  redwings,  pochards,  falcons,  civetta  owls, 
whiiichats,  windhover  hawks,  kites,  stone  curlews,  jackdaws,  shoveler  ducks, 
gobbo  ducks,  hedgehogs,  water  hens,  spotted  water  nens,  bitterns,  mergansers, 
stormcocks,  porcupines,  foxes,  goats,  kids,  yellow  wagtails,  fieldfares,  hooting 
owls,  horned  owls,  barn  owls,  wheatears,  redstarts  three  species,  nightingales, 

Jrellow-breasted  chats,  stonechats,  brown-headed  shrikes,  common  shrikes, 
ittle  terns,  gulls,  Guinea  fowls,  goatsuckers,  eggs  from  the  ovarium  of  all  sizes, 
wind  eggs,  larger  white  egret,  common  heron,  turkeys,  guts  of  turkeys  and 
common  fowls,  swifts,  swallows,  starlings,  little  bitterns,  white-winged  bitterns, 
large  bitterns,  bullfinches,  chaffinches,  water  tortoises,  turtle  doves,  water  rails, 
shags,  red-throated  mergansers,  badgers,  lesser  spotted  woodpeckers,  smallest 
woodpeckers,  green  woodpeckers,  small  white-tnroated  mergansers,  common 
wrens,  common  gold-crested  wrens,  splendid  golden  crested  wrens,  house  spar- 
rows, mountain  sparrows,  mountain  sparrows  with  yellow  speck  on  the  throat, 
olive-throated  bunting,  crested  g^bes,  Canary  birds,  hoopoes,  rollers,  bee- 
eaters,  golden  orioles.  Add  to  this  list  butcher's  meat  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  finest  fruits  and  vej^etables,  and  flowers.  By  the  custom-house  report, 
seventeen  thousand  quails  have  entered  Rome  in  one  day.  i 

N.B.  If  a  man  cannot  get  fat  in  this  city  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  it  \ 

must  be  his  own  fault, 
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of  observation,  he  does  not  make  his  nest  in  the  trees.  Holes 
in  lofty  walls^  and  in  stately  ruins,  are  the  favourite  places  for 
his  nidification.  The  cradle  plumage  of  his  young  displays  the 
metallic  colours  of  after-life ;  hence,  there  is  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  adult  male  and  female.  After 
passing  the  summer  months  in  Europe,  he  returns  to  Africa  at 
the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  aerial  movements  of  this  bird  put  one  in  mind  of  our 
own  rook,  when  in  the  act  of  shooting  downwards  from  on  high. 
He  rises  perpendicularly,  and  then  descends  in  rapid  zigzag 
evolutions,  during  which  process,  if  you  get  betwixt  the  sun 
and  him,  you  have  a  magnificent  view  of  his  lovely  plumage. 
His  voice  has  something  in  it  of  the  united  notes  of  the  jay 
and  magpie. 

Innovations  in  modem  ornithology,  so  prolific  of  scientific 
confusion  and  unimportant  distinctions,  have  removed  this  bird 
from  the  family  of  Pie,  where  it  had  had  a  place  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  thus  rendering  useless  its  most  ancient  name  of  Pica 
marina. 

It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  **  Picus  in  aus- 
piciis  avis  observata  Latinis ; "  and  it  was  also  admitted  into 
heathen  mythology.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  beautiful  colours  in 
its  wing:  and  above  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  gods 
used  to  change  men  into  other  animals,  just  as  easily  as  we 
nowadays  change  our  acts  of  parliament,  the  Pica  marina 
was  both  king  and  horsebreaker,  "  equum  domitor."  He  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Circe,  an  enchantress  of  the  first 
order;  she  who  changed  the  sailors  of  Ulysses  into  swine. 
The  royal  horsebreaker  had  unfortunately  shown  a  partiality 
for  a  young  woman  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  a  thing  not  al- 
together unknown  in  our  days.  This  so  enraged  his  wife,  that, 
with  her  magic  rod,  far  more  potent  than  finger  nails,  she  trans- 
formed him  into  a  bird ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  bespangled  his 
wings  with  beautiful  colours. 

"  Fecit  avem  Circe,  sparsitque  coloribus  alas.** 
Walton  Hall,  Nov.  9.  1842. 


Art.  hi.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

(^Continued  from  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  621.) 
Lbttbr  IV.     House  for  New  Holland  Plants.     List  of  New  Holland  Plants. 

I  WILL  now  give  you  the  dimensions,  and  a  few  other  par- 
ticulars, of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  tribe  of  plants  ever 
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introduced  into  this  country,  in  my  humble  opinion,  and  which 
generally  come  into  flower  at  a  very  convenient  season  of  the 
year;  but,  indeed,  there  is  always  something  new  and  interesting 
amongst  such  a  noble  collection  of  plants  as  there  is  in  the  New 
Holland  House  at  Bicton  gardens.  If  charcoal  and  charcoal 
dust  have  made  more  improvement  in  one  tribe  of  plants  than 
another,  it  is  amongst  them.  They  have  all  of  them  charcoal 
about  them;  and  it  is  a  pleasure,  when  potting  them,  to  see  the 
fine  roots  they  make  amongst  it.  This  house  has  a  noble  span 
roof,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  fitted  up  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  heath-house,  with  a  Portland  stone  walk  be- 
tween the  stone  platform  in  the  centre  and  the  shelves,  which 
go  all  round.  As  you  took  particular  notice  of  my  system  of 
potting  and  training  these  plants,  I  will  leave  you  to  give  a 
description  of  them.  There  is  one  most  remarkable  plant, 
Chorozema  varium,  amongst  many  others  which  I  forgot  to 
show  you  ;  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  too  large  to  be  got  into  any 
house  this  season,  therefore  I  intend  leaving  it  out  of  doors  for 
the  present,  and  sheltering  it  a  little,  to  try  if  it  will  do  out.  It 
will  astonish  every  one  but  those  that  have  seen  it,  when  they  are 
told  that  this  time  two  years  it  was  a  plant  in  a  S2-pot,  what  is 
called  in  Devonshire  a  penny  pot;  it  is  now  in  a  4*-shilling  pot. 
It  is  only  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  is  32  ft.  in  circumference,  with 
many  thousands  of  shoots,  all  set  with  flowers  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  shoots  are  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  whether  the 
plant  is  in  a  pot  or  turned  out  into  the  ground,  for  the  branches 
cover  the  grass  turf  all  round,  like  a  large  rhodMendron.  But 
it  will  be  asked  what  made  it  grow  so  wonderfully.  Why,  char- 
coal, loam,  a  little  heath  mould,  some  large  stones,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  river  sand ;  and,  by  continually  stopping  the  shoots, 
I  made  it  so  thick  and  dwarfish.  I  will  give  you  anothier  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinaiy  efiect  charcoal  has  produced  on  an- 
other very  valuable  plant,  Lechenaiiltm  biloba,  which  has  been 
said  by  many  cultivators  of  plants  to  be  a  bad  ugly  grower.  Now 
this  plant,  which  I  am  going  to  describe,  is  about  two  years  old, 
from  a  cutting ;  it  is  now  in  a  No.  2.  pot,  is  1  ft.  3  in.  high, 
covering  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  7  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  thick 
with  shoots,  as  I  have  seen  fine  plants  of  L.  form^sa  at  the  exhi- 
bitions about  London.  I  have  counted  500  blooms  open  on  the 
plant  all  at  one  time.  If  there  is  one  plant  in  the  house  more 
beautiful  than  another,  it  is  this  plant.  If  100/.  were  offered  for 
a  fellow  plant  to  it,  it  could  not  be  got.  The  gentleman  that 
was  with  you  asked  what  caused  this  plant  to  make  such  extra- 
ordinary progress.  Why,  charcoal.  It  has  nothing  but  char- 
coal, stones,  a  little  sand,  and  some  heath  mould,  all  jumbled 
together  in  lumps  as  large  as  bricks  broken  into  about  six  or 

eight  pieces.     There  is  also  Pimelea  decussata,  which  I  have 
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treated  in  the  same  manner,  3  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  3  in.  in  circum- 
ference. I  fancy  those  who  exhibit  in  London  would  require  a 
number  of  vans  to  remove  sixty  such  specimens  as  this  is.  I 
will  now  give  you  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  plants  contained  in  the 
housC)  you  being  now  aware  of  my  treatment  and  method  of 
training  them,  and  having  so  lately  seen  in  what  health  they  are. 


Name. 

Pol  ycfda  oppositi- 
f6\ia 

cordif51ia     - 
Pultenee^a  subumbel- 
lata         - 

villosa         -     fine 

ifaphndldes       do. 

stricta         -    do. 
Mur&ltta  mixta  large 
Corrse'a  longifldra    - 

quadrif6rmi8 

pulch^lla     - 

specidsa 
OxjlobiuiD  arbor^s- 
cens         -    fine 

retdsum      -    do. 

Pultene^P    -    do. 

capitatum    -    do. 
Dillw^nta  rilldis    fine 

spllndens    -    do. 

clav^ta 

florib6nda   - 

cinerascens  - 

specidsa 

pungens 
Boronia  denticul.  do. 

crenulata     -    do. 

sernilata     -    do. 

triph^Ila      -    do. 

viminea 

anemonaefolia 
Crdwea  laligna    fine 
Eriostemon    6uxif6- 
lius  -        -    fine 

cuspid^tus    -   do. 
Diplolse^  Dampieri 
Chor6zema    corda- 
tum  -    fine 

Dicksdntt    -    do. 

mucron&tum     do. 

variuxn         •     do. 

ovatum        -    do. 

fpartioMes  -    do. 

angu8tif61ium   do. 

Henchmannt 
Burt6nta  yiolacea,fine 


Height.  Circumf. 


-    do. 


do. 
do. 


specimen, 
conferta,  do. 


Ft  In. 

40    7 
4    0 


2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  0 


1     3 
1     6 


1  0 

2  6 


2     0 


1     6 


Ft.  Id. 

6 
6 


16     8     6 


5  0 

3  6 

4  6 
3  6 


4    0 
4     9 


3     3 
3    6 


5     6 
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Name. 

Sc6ttia  dent^ta    fine 
Podolobium  choroze- 
raaefolium      fine 

stauroph^llimi  do. 

triangulare  -     do. 
Mirbelia  dilatata 

reticulata    - 

diciiolia       -     fine 

speciosa 
8611yfl   heterophj'lla 

very  large. 
Marianthus  ceruleo- 
punctatus    covers  a 
wire  trellis  4  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
flowering   firom  top 
to   the  bottom,  all 
in  one  mass. 
Gompholobium  ten^l 
lum  -     fine 

versicolor    -    do. 

pulchellum  -    do. 

polym6rpbum  do. 

tenuifblium  -     do. 

erandiflorum     do. 
Hovea  crispa  -     do. 

vill6sa         -    do. 

tomentdsa  -    do. 

4lba    -        -     do. 

p{ingens       -     do. 

Mangl^sii    -     do. 

lanceolkta  -    do. 

pannosa      -     do. 

tlicifolia       -     do. 
i4cacia  Brdwnii    do. 

microph^IIa      do. 

prostrata     -    do. 

nigricans     -     do. 

pubescens    -     do. 

doIabrif6rmis 

and  manv  others. 
Bossiae^a  rufa  -     fine 

ensata  -     do. 

Tcmplet6nta    retusa 

fine, 
(renista  rhod6]phia 

fine. 
C^tlsus  elegans     fine 


Height.   Clrcumr. 


Ft.  Id. 


1 
1 
2 
1 


0 
3 
3 
6 


Ft.  In. 


4 
5 
6 
5 


0 
0 
4 
4 


9     6 


7     6 
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Name. 

Cyt.  racemosa       fine 
Hardenbergia  Comp- 
tonui^    - 

monophyila  longi- 
racemosa  -     fine 
Poincian/zGilli^Stf  do. 
Tropse^olum  tricold- 
rum         -    fine 

brachyceras      do. 

grandiflorum     do. 

Jarr&ttti      -     do. 
Chymoc&rpus    pen- 

taph^Uus     •    fine 
Helicbr^sum  retdr- 

tum  -     fine 

fasciculatum     do. 

spectabile    -     do. 
Leucost^mma  TesU- 

tum  -     fine 

Aph^lexis  humilis  do. 
Lechenaultia  formos. 

Drumm6ndti 
Brachysema    latifd- 

lium  -     fine 

Plagi61obum  choroze- 

mssfblium    -     do. 
Platyldbium  formd- 
Bum         -     fine 

Murrayanum    do. 

triangul^re  -     do. 
Kenned va  nigricans 

Maryatt^F    - 

pannosa 
Zichya  inoph^lla 

glabrata       -     fine 

tricolor        -    do. 
Pimelea  rdsea      do. 

intermedia  -     do. 

bispida        -    do. 

s^lv^stn's     -    do. 

nnifblia        ->    do. 

^yperici(5Iia     do. 

/igustrina    -    do. 

inc^a 

bispida  rosea 


Height   Qrciimf. 


Ft.  lo. 


8     0 


1     0 
1     0 


Ft  In. 


4    6 


6     0 
4    0 


4 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

4 
4 
5 


6 
6 
0 


10    6 


4    6 
4    6 


Name. 

Dracoph^llum  seciln- 

dum  -     fine 

Cosmelia  rikbra    do. 
Stenantbdra  fiinifdlia 

fine. 
Gardoqula  Hookerti 

fine. 
Orevlllea  splendens  - 

argentifolia  - 

suTpbiUrea    -     fine 
E'pacris  paluddsa  do. 

campanul^ta     do. 

onosmaeflora     do. 

impressa      -    do. 

pujcb^Ua     -    do. 

niv&lis  r6sea     do. 

grandiflora  -     do. 

purpurdscens    do. 

obtusifolia   -     do. 

purpurascens  rik- 
bra  -    fine 

cerifldra      -     do. 

laevirata      -     do. 

variabilis     -     do. 
Fabiana  imbric4ta 

fine. 
Lablcbea  bipinnkta  - 
Prostantbera    viol^- 

cea  -     fine 

B&nksia  coccinea  do. 

serrata        -     do. 

^ercifdlia   -    do. 

specidsa      -    do. 

Cunningbkmn  do. 

dentata        -     do. 

littoralis      -     do. 

ffi'mula        -     do. 

formdsa       *     do. 

prostr&ta     -     do. 
Drydndra  nlvea    do. 

armata         -    do. 

plumdsa      -    do. 

|9terif61ia    -     do. 

nervosa       -    do. 

florib6nda    -    do. 


Height.    Circumr. 


Ft.  In. 


2 
2 


6 
6 


1     6 


Ft.  In. 


7 
6 


4 
6 


4    0 


The  above  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  collection  of  plants  in 
the  New  Holland  House  at  Bicton. 
Bicton  Gardens^  Sept.  28.  1842. 


Letter  V.     The  Orange  and  Camellia  House,  Vineriet,  Pineries,  and  PeacA» 

houset.  Back  Sheds,  S^c.    List  of  Camellias, 

I  AM  now  about  to  describe  the  Orange  and  Camellia  House ;  but, 

as  you  took  particular  notice  respecting  their  growth,  health, 
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bloom,  bud,  &c.,  and  my  method  of  training  them  into  any 
shape  I  chose,  &c.,  I  need  not  make  many  remarks  on  the 
plants.  [Tied  into  regular  conical  shapes  with  green  packthread. 
Mr.  Barnes  will,  we  trust,  give  us  the  details  In  a  future 
letter.]  I  will  describe  to  you  my  own  method  of  potting  or 
tubbing  them,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  tubs.  Orange 
trees  and  camellias  are  both  of  them  rather  a  difficult  tribe 
of  plants  to  get  into  a  vigorous  state  after  once  losing  their 
roots,  and  after  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  sodden 
sour  condition.  I  consider  the  orange  trees  to  look  worse  than 
any  tribe  of  plants  I  have  under  my  charge  at  this  present  time. 
As  you  requested,  I  will  give  you  the  dimensions  of  this  noble 
house ;  and  then  describe  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  plants. 
It  is  span-roofed,  120  ft.  long,  16  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same 
width. 

I  found  a  beautiful  lot  of  young  Orange  Trees  when  I  first 
came  two  years  tigo ;  but  by  some  means,  at  some  time 
or  other,  they  had  been  so  dreadfully  treated  for  the  want 
of  water,  that  they  had  actually  lost  every  root,  and  were  as 
black  as  the  ink  with  which  I  am  now  writing.  I  was  actually 
obliged  to  get  a  large  hammer  and  an  iron  rod,  and  drive 
it  through  the  earth  in  the  tubs  to  let  the  water  pass.  They 
had  been  planted  in  a  very  heavy  red  marl,  not  loam,  and  had 
been  soured  with  water;  then,  by  getting  dry,  the  earth  closed 
together  as  hard  as  a  lime-ash  floor  (as  it  is  called  in  Devon- 
shire), and  shrunk  away  from  the  sides  of  the  tub,  so  that  a  mouse 
could  run  round  between  the  roots  and  the  tub.  You  mav 
imagine  this  was  a  curious  way  to  see  the  roots  of  orange  trees 
in,  but  so  it  was.  I  set  to  work  and  filled  up  this  space  as  soon 
as  I  could ;  for  what  water  had  been  given  to  them  had  run  down 
this  cavity,  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  fast  as  it  wa$ 
poured  in.  I  could  do  nothing  more  to  them  until  the  spring; 
when  I  took  them  out  of  the  tubs  they  were  in  and  put  them 
into  smaller  ones,  and  the  tubs  at  this  time  contain  one  mass 
of  beautiful  fibres.  I  have  been  all  this  summer  preparing 
some  beautiful  loam  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  them  early  next 
spring  (if  I  should  live)  into  large  tubs,  and  I  intend  to  char  a 
good  heap  or  two  of  rubbish  to  mix  with  it,  and  plenty  of 
stones. 

I  must  here  observe  before  going  further,  that  I  purposely 
keep  their  heads  from  growing  this  season  to  any  extent,  be- 
cause they  should  make  themselves  properly  strong  at  the 
bottom  first  of  all ;  for  it  is  of  no  use  building  a  house  with- 
out first  laying  the  foundation  :  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
wise  of  me  to  force  a  fine  head  upon  those  poor  trees  for 
show,  if  they  were    so  weak  on  their  feet  and  toes  as    not 
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to  be  able  to  carry  their  fine  heads  after  getting  them.  Yet 
I  could  turn  thetn  out  into  a  draught,  in  a  cold  windy  place,  and 
allow  it  to  cut  their  fine  heads  all  to  pieces,  and  then  say  it 
was  not  my  fault,  for  I  could  not  help  the  wind ;  but  I  should 
have  too  much  regard  for  the  poor  plants  to  punish  them  that 
way. 

Now,  as  you  particularly  wished  me  to  give  you  a  little 
idea  of  my  System  of  potting  Camellias,  I  will  do  so :  it  will  no 
doubt  be  thought  a  rough  method  by  some.  Do  you  imagine 
that  they  have  the  mould  sifted,  and  all  the  stones  picked  out 
of  the  soil  in  their  native  country  ?  I  always  fancied  they  had 
not,  and  for  this  reason,  I  never  saw  any  man  in  the  woods  or 
hedge-rows  in  this  country  sifting  the  soil  for  our  native  trees 
to  grow  in ;  nor  do  I  believe  those  noble  trees  in  Bicton  Park 
(of  which  I  have  promised  you  a  description  some  day)  would 
ever  have  attained  the  wonderful  size  they  have  done,  if  men  had 
been  employed  all  their  lives  sifting  the  soil  about  them  and 
picking  out  the  stones.  I  get  loam  and  heath  soil  in  equal  quan- 
tities, stones,  and  river  sand,  one  barrow  of  rotten  dung  to  eight 
of  the  above  mixture,  well  mixed  up  together  as  roughly  as 
possible. 

Now,  as  I  wish  to  be  better  understood  than  a  certain  author 
was  when  he  recommended  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for 
the  Pinus,  and  was  told  afterwards,  by  those  who  had  tried  it, 
that  they  had  killed  all  their  plants,  although  they  had  done 
exactly  as  the  author  alluded  to  had  prescribed,  I  shall  try  to 
explain  my  system  clearly ;  but  I  do  not  ask  any  body  else  to 
follow  it.  In  the  first  place  all  the  soil  should  be  sweet ;  the 
dung  must  be  rotten  and  sweet  (some  persons  would  call  dung 
rotten  that  came  from  a  pigsty;  I  do  not).  No  one  should 
attempt  this  kind  of  work,  who  did  not  know  something  about 
it.  The  right  season  for  potting  camellias  is  when  they  re- 
quire it;  not  because  you  observed  your  neighbour  doing  so 
yesterday,  nor  because  you  read  in  some  man's  noted  calen- 
dar last  evening  when  to  pot  those  plants.  You  must  judge  by  * 
the  constitution  of  what  is  under  your  cafe;  and,  till  you  know 
something  about  it,  you  will  be  apt  to  burn  your  fingers.  Now, 
I  give  my  camellias  a  good  soaking  of  manured  water,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  season,  which  would  frighten  many  growers  of 
them ;  therefore  I  only  recommend  it  to  those  who  understand 
both  the  properties  of  the  soil  they  have  already  used,  and  of 
the  liquid  they  intend  using,  or  it  will  affect  the  plants  in  the 
same  way  as  a  pot  of  porter  would  a  weak  sickly  person,  if 
taken  of  a  morning  before  breakfast. 

I  will  now  give  you,  as  you  wished,  the  names,  &c.,  of  some  of 
the  plants  in  this  house. 
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Camellia  j»p6nica. 

double  iryte 

vertil  lar^ 

DM, 

some  being 

Chfindleri      - 

roaea- 

Warilah       ■ 

Beilii 

eclipsia        - 

eifmia 

DonckelAeri 

fioe 

Cardinal      - 

do. 

pendub       • 
Vondcsia  sup 
fine. 

SchotiiJna    • 

do. 

rba 

do. 

»ivrdlol»    - 

do. 

VotAu 

do. 

fine. 

eUta 

do. 

Rdsa  uQ^DBia 

do. 

celetiina     - 

do. 

fine 

large  plants 

'fine 

ts-  -. 

do. 
do. 

Hume'abluth 

arge 

corillina      - 

fine 

Giliieaii       - 

do. 

GiiU^atripeddo. 

I>ouiB  Philippe  do. 

King 

do. 

pdnc^      - 
picturita     - 

do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

WUtdni«     - 

do. 

Perfection  - 

do. 

degans       - 

do. 

puncdta     -     do. 
expinsa       -     do, 
Blackburniiiiui  do. 

Spofforthiom. 

do. 

do. 

Welbfinka   - 

do. 

C.  j.  pulch6:rima  do. 
tricolor  -  do. 
candidissima  do. 
Pompdnia  -  do. 
Colvfllu  ■  do. 
delicatftsima  do. 
Palmeri  -  do. 
Painter's  white  do. 
likewise      several 

C&;tui  ipecioafMnia 
with  Epiph^luro 
trorked  on  it 

JuadraDgul^ria 
enkinsdnii  • 
hybrida 

Ackenn^DB    fine 

tniDC&ta      •     do. 

Witsenia  coiymbdsa 

Khodod^dron  arb&- 

altacler^nse 

rinnamdmeum 

Victoria,    several 

barbdtum    -    fine 

canipanuUtum  do. 

Azilea  Indica  alba  - 

pluEofcea    grandi- 

fldra        -  large 

fndicB  fidre  plino 

Ubo,  a  Teiy  fine 

specimen,  and  a 

Danielsiana,    fine, 

and  several  others. 

Agapetea      aetigera. 


very 


valuable  plants 
glkbra,  very  rare  - 
Enkiinthus     reticu- 


Canavdlia  bonari^aia 
covering  a  lar^ 
space   of    trellis- 

Likewiae  numerous 
other         valuable 


Back  Sheds.  —  As  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some 
liars  respecting  the  sheds,  store-rooms,  &C,  here,  and  I 
present  hair  an  hour  to  spare,  I  will  just  give  jou  a  few 
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]ines  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  There  is  a  shed 
the  whole  length  of  the  back  of  the  palm-house,  where  you  ob- 
served a  store  of  large  flower-pots,  and  green  string  stretched 
out  ffoing  through  the  process  of  painting,  &a  At  the  back  of 
the  heath-house  there  is  a  mushroom  beet ;  likewise  at  the  back 
of  the  New  Holland  house.  I  told  you  that  I  would  some  day 
tell  you  of  a  sure  and  easy  method  of  growing  mushrooms ;  but 
I  must  delay  it  until  I  have  made  a  little  more  progress  with 
the  houses.  You  likewise  saw  a  store-room,  where  baskets, 
hampers,  flower-pots,  wire,  trellis,  new  tools  of  different  kinds 
not  yet  in  use,  and  many  other  little  things  are  kept.  You 
next  saw  another  little  store-room,  where  I  keep  charcoal  dust, 
bone  dust,  and  soot.  You  next  saw  another  long  open  shed  at 
the  back  of  the  two  vineries,  with  a  loft  over  to  keep  flower-pots 
in ;  the  bottom  part  filled  with  old  sugar  hogsheads,  packing 
tubs,  and  cement  casks,  with  stores  of  loam  of  different  sorts, 
heath-mould,  rotten  dung,  leaf-mould,  cow-dung,  sheep-dung, 
different  kinds  of  sand,  &c. ;  and  at  the  open  side  you  observed 
a  quantity  of  rough  shelves  I  had  fixed  for  drying  and 
sweetening  different  soils  on  in  the  winter ;  as  it  faces  the  north 
it  answers  two  purposes,  first  by  sweetening  the  soil,  then  by 
keeping  the  snow  from  blowing  all  over  the  shed. 

Vineries  are  rather  scarce  in  Bicton  gardens.  Considering 
what  noble  gardens  they  are,  you  would  expect  to  see  vineries 
from  which  grapes  could  be  had  every  day  in  the  year.  If  there 
is  one  plant  in  the  world  that  I  am  more  fond  of  than  another, 
it  is  the  beautiful  vine,  for  the  kinder  you  treat  it,  the  more  it 
will  do  for  you.  You  saw  the  grapes  and  tasted  them,  there- 
fore  I  leave  you  to  say  what  you  thought  of  them.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  some  day  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  if  it  pleases 
God  to  spare  me.  I  had  once  the  care  of  a  house  of  grapes  for 
a  large  grape-grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
had  many  other  large  houses  equally  good.  I  heard  a  man 
offer  my  master  175  guineas  for  the  crop  in  this  house,  and 
would  cut  them  himself  within  a  given  time ;  but  my  master 
wanted  200  guineas,  took  them  to  market  himself,  and  made 
more  than  240  guineas.  Now  the  house  they  grew  in  was  not 
worth  more  than  70/. 

Pineries. — You  saw  and  made  some  notes  on  the  large  pine- 
pit,  nearly  the  length  of  the  orange-house,  likewise  on  the  half- 
hardy  pit  the  same  length;  you  also  seemed  to  observe  the 
pines  and  pine  plants.  I  hope  you  will  not  flatter  anything 
under  my  charge,  but  point  out  all  the  &ults  you  saw ;  for  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  is  perfect,  and  mean  to  perse- 
vere and  endeavour  to  improve  every  thing  under  my  care.  If 
you  say  that  you  saw  queen  pines  here  weighing  more  than 
2\  or  3  lb.,  people  will  not  believe  you,  when  they  recollect  the 
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grand  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  where  queen  pines  were  shown  of 
what  was  considered  an  enormous  weight,  3  lb.,  and  one  fruit 
of  that  weight  got  stolen,  and  found  its  way  to  Bow  Street. 

The  two  peach-houses  I  leave  you  to  describe,  as  you  took 
some  notes  of  them.  I  can  only  say  the  trees  are  too  far  from 
the  glass  to  get  early  fruit.  The  tool-shed,  I  think,  you  also 
noted  down ;  likewise  the  shed  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  you 
noticed  tubs,  boxes,  &c.,  filled  with  pebbles  of  different  sizes, 
broken  stones,  and  broken  potsherds  of  all  sizes. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Sept.  29.  1 842. 


Letter  VI.     Ckrysanthemumt,  Manured  Water,    Properties  of  Charcoal,  ^c» 

Since  I  have  taken  in  all  the  plants  to  the  various  houses,  I  have 
arranged  my  Chrysanthemums.  I  believe  you  made  some  observ- 
ations on  them,  and  took  notes,  and  asked  me  to  describe  my 
manner  of  treating  them,  which  I  will  now  do.  In  the  first 
place,  I  make  it  a  rule  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  take  off  two 
or  more  suckers  of  each  variety ;  I  pot  them  in  small  60-sized 
pots,  let  them  stand  in  these  pots  until  the  March  following, 
when  I  remove  them  into  48-sized  pots,  to  grow  them  in.  I 
take  the  tops  off  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  strike  them  ;  then 
in  August  lay  a  quantity  from  the  plants  that  are  turned  out  for 
the  purpose,  to  pot  (as  now)  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This 
gives  me  four  successions  of  plants ;  so  that  they  are  in  flower 
from  this  time  until  Februarv  next.  I  have  also  winter-flower- 
ing  pelargoniums.  Primula  sinensis,  cinerarias,  Guernsey 
lilies,  and  camellias,  always  ready  at  this  time,  as  it  makes  the 
houses  look  cheerful  all  the  winter.  The  collection  of  chrysan- 
themums at  Bicton  consists  of  about  100  varieties.  I  pot  in 
the  whole  about  1000  plants  or  rather  more.  I  grow  them  in 
charcoal  and  loam,  occasionally  giving  them  a  little  manured 
liquid.  Do  you  remember  my  observation  on  manured  Kquid, 
when  I  espied  a  blunder  that  had  been  made  on  a  row  of  the 
largest  and  most  forward  of  my  chrysanthemums,  and  which 
blunder,  I  was  told  on  enquiry,  had  been  committed  by  the  boy, 
viz.  **  It  is  well  to  have  a  boy  sometimes  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  ?"  However,  when  manured  water  is  properly  understood 
it  will  be  a  great  thing,  not  only  for  gardeners,  but  farmers,  and 
indeed  for  all  mankind,  I  hope. 

I  think  you  wrote  something  respecting  the  Properties  of 
Charcoal  eighteen  or  twenty  months  since,  and  I  believe  it  was 
translated  from  the  German.  Now,  you  did  not  expect  to 
meet  with  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  who  had  not 
only  used  it  for  years  before,  but  even  before  he  rightly  un- 
derstood the  wonderful  and  astonishing  properties  of  it.  No 
doubt  but  many  have  tried  it  in  various  ways,  for  I  have  been 
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closely  observing  the  different  questions  asked  in  the  Gar^ 
dener's  Chronicle  at  times  during  this  last  year.  I  think  the 
first  question  which  I  saw  answered  by  Dr.  Lindley  was  to 
this  effect:  that  it  had  no  other  good  qualities  but  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  other  things  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  I 
have  lately  seen  another  answer:  that  the  chemists  have  not 
yet  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  properties  of  char- 
coal. Now  I  am  neither  chemist  nor  scholar,  but  I  think  I 
can  one  day  soon  explain  the  different  properties  of  charcoal  and 
of  manured  water,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
benefit  of  many ;  and  I  hope  too  to  live  to  explain  some 
more  things  which  will  not  only  be  startling  to  many,  but,  I 
trust,  a  lasting  benefit.  But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
and  caution  any  one  from  using  these  manures  before  he 
understands  the  properties  of  them.  I  give  all  my  plants 
manured  water  at  times.  Did  you  smell  any  thing,  in 
either  house  or  pits,  unpleasant?  did  you  see  anything  un- 
sightly or  disagreeable?  did  you  see  one  plant  out  of  ten 
thousand  unhealthy  ?  did  you  see  one  plant  that  could  not 
breathe,  if  they  stood  ever  so  thick  ?  How  is  all  this  large  col- 
lection kept  free  from  disease  and  vermin  ?  I  will  tell  you  some 
day,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  my  life.  You  know  there  are 
diseases  oF  many  kinds,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts,  to  which  every 
plant  is  subject  in  its  natural  state.  You  also  hear  of  blights, 
and  all  kinds  of  cures  are  recommended  for  these  things ;  but  I 
think  that  the  best  cure  is  a  preventive.  I  do  not  use  blue 
vitriol  in  manured  liquid  to  keep  the  smell  away,  nor  any  kind 
of  poisonous  drugs  to  kill  vermin  and  cure  diseases.  We  see 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  hail  descend,  but  it  is  all  pure :  we 
hear  the  wind  blow,  and  it  is  healthy :  why  should  we  act  in 
opposition  to  nature  ?  I  hope  to  live  to  see  things  and  persons 
better  understood;  not  so  much  deception  and  jealousy,  but 
more  brotherly  love,  and  readiness  to  assist  one  another. 
Bicton  GardefiSf  Oct.  1.  1842. 


Letter  YII.     The  Comervaioriet,  and  List  of  Plants  in  them.     Tlie  Orchideous 
Houses  and  Stoves.     Lists  ofOrchidece  and  of  other  Stove  Plants, 

I  SHALL  this  evening  give  you  a  short  description,  accord- 
ing to  your  wish,  of  the  two  Conservatories,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  temple  which  you  so  much  admired,  as  you  did  also  the 
beautiful  fountain  of  water,  and  an  obelisk  at  a  short  distance, 
both  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  temple.  The  obelisk  was 
built  by  Henry,  first  Lord  Rolle,  in  the  year  174S,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  for  vessels  at  sea.  You  desired  me  to  give  you 
some  particulars  of  a  very  large  Escallonf'a  montevidensis  that 
is  now  in  full  bloom  with  its  beautiful  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
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Swanimerdainia  antenn&na,  very  rare 
Ozothamnus  myrsoides 
Callistemon  semperflorens 

lanceolatus 
C^calia  repens 
EuUlxia  /axifdlia 

myrtifolia 
Limonia  dtrifblia 
Carya  angustifolia 
Ooodenta  ov^ta,  fine 


circumference  of  which  is  34  ft.,  and  the  height  6  ft.,  with  1 520 
heads  of  flowers  now  expanded.  However,  I  shall  treat  on  all 
these  noble  specimens  when  I  come  to  them. 

When  you  were  here,  the  two  above-mentioned  conservatories 
were  filled  with  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  balsams,  globe  ama- 
ranthus,  Piimula  sinensis,  Achimenes  coccinea,  and  cockscombs 
of  fourteen  different  varieties.  AH  these  plants  are  grown  with 
charcoal  mixed  in  the  earth,  or  are  drained  with  it,  and  every 
plant  is  fond  of  it.  The  houses  are  each  of  them  about  40  ft 
long,  18ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  wide.  They  are  both  of  them  now 
furnished  with  a  row  of  large  orange  trees,  banksias,  many 
varieties  of  acacias,  including  large  plants  of  A.  alata,  armata, 
BrowniV,  longifolia,  pulchdlla  m^jor,  loph&ntha,  discolor,  myr- 
tif5Iia,  affinis.  Sac    Likewise  large  plants  of 

^cus  rubiginosa 

Datura  (Bnigmiuisia)  bicolor 

c&ndida 
Hhkea  heterophyila 
MyrlcsL  ^uercifmia 
DodontB^a  pino^ta 

viscosa 
Hibbertia  yolubilis 
Jf  ibiscus  spiralis 
Sparrmdnnia  africana 
Eugenia  /igdistrina 
Leondtis  Leonurus 
Eillriops  pectindtus 
O^lea  europasa 
Prdtea  villosa 
jYerium  spl^ndens 
Clethra  arborea 
Ruellia  Sabiniiina 
Pachys&ndra  procunibens 

A  large  plant  of  A^loe  arbor^scens,  A  pair  of  large  American 
aloes  in  each  house,  and  many  others*  Likewise  many  old  and 
valuable  Cape  plants,  and  many  that  have  been  raised  from 
foreign  seeds ;  a  large  collection  of  fuchsias,  cinerarias,  and  other 
plants  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon  at  this  moment. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Orchideous  and  Stove 
House,  which  is  a  fine  large  one,  but  crowded  with  plants  to 
overflowing.  The  Portland  stone  platform  up  the  centre  is  so 
crowded  and  full,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  plants  to 
breathe.  The  Portland  stone  shelf  all  round  the  house  is  2  ft. 
wide,  and  the  plants  are  growing  almost  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  The  rafters  are  completely  loaded  with  blocks  and  baskets 
of  all  sizes,  covered  with  that  beautiful  and  interesting  tribe  of 
plants,  Orchidacece ;  but,  in  my  simple  judgement,  it  does  not 
require  a  quarter  of  the  care  and  attention  to  cultivate  the 
orchideous  plants  that  many  persons  use.  I  have  not  yet,  it  is 
true,  had  them  all  drained  and  potted  with  charcoal,  but  those  I 


Name. 

VirgUia  capensis 
J^rica  gelida  - 
multiflora 

Circumf. 

Ft.  In. 

12     6 

4     6 

2     6 

Height. 
Ft.  Id. 

8     4 
8     6 

Indig6fera  purpurds- 
cens 

8 

0 

n    0 

Laurus  Camphora    - 

14 

0 

20     8 

Orchideotis  and  Stove  House. 
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have  done  so  by  are  in  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  state,  so 
that,  as  opportunities  ofiPer,  I  shall  use  charcoal  with  all  of  them, 
for  I  am  convinced  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  them ;  and 
you  will  remember  I  pointed  out  many  plants  to  you  here,  that 
you  might  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  them,  and  seeing 
the  effect  it  had  on  them,  which  is  truly  astonishing.  I  will  now 
give  you  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  plants  in  this  house :  — 


V&nda  t^es,  fine  laige  plant. 

Roxb(irght» 

multifldra,  fine,  large. 
A^rides  aff  ine 

tessellatum 

odoratum 
Phaius  dibus  1  ,         , 

macul^tus       I -evera  very  large 

Woodf6rd»    J  P'«"'"- 

These  three  plants  of  Phaius  grandi- 

florus   growing  very  strong    in 

charcoal. 
Laelia  grandiflora 

^nceps 

autumnalis 
Schonib6rgkta  cHspa 

tibicina 
Bifrenaria  aurantiaca 
Pholidota  jamaic^nsis 
Cyrtochilum  macul^tum 
Dendrobium  caerulescens 

Calceolaria 

aggregatum 

pmchellum 

chrysanthum 

grandifiorum 

n6bile 

Jenklnsn 

nionilif6rme 

speciosum 

secundum 

crumenatum 

niacrostachyum 

cupreum 
Acropera  Loddigesti 
Trichopilia  tdrtUis 
Megaclinium  falcatum 
Bolboph^llum  barbigcrum 

recurvum 
Miltoma  spectabilis 
Stanh6pea  devoniensis 

tigrina 

ebiimea 

oculata 

insfgnis  ^ 

grandifiora 
Oncidium  crfspuni 

bifoUum 


On.  carthaginense 

Harrisontanum 

Lanceanttm 

flexuosum 

likridum 

papilio 

species,  fine. 

ornithorhynchon 

Ceboll^ti 

leucochilum 

divaric^tum 

pikmilura 

ampliatum 

pubes 

pulch^Uum 
Catasetum  trident&tura 

maculatum 

Ho6kert 
Grammatophyilum  multiflorum 
EYia  stellata 
Maxillaria  picta 

Barringtonur 

Harrisoniep 

marginata 

d^nsa 

squalens 

Warreflnfl 
Cattleva  Forbesti 

Mossiep 

Harrisdntep 

labiata 

intermedia 

LoddigesM 

Skfnnen* 

crfspa 

Schomb6r^kti 
Epidendrum  cihare 

species 

nocttiraum 

pygmse'um 

odoratlssimum 

elongatum 

clavatum 

macrochilum 

Harrisdm^e 

aurantiacum 

species 

cochle^tum 
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All  of  the  following  are  fine  large  plants :  — 


Cypripedium  venustum 

insfgne 
My&Dthus  cernuus 
Renanthera  coccfnea 
Calanthe  densiflora 

t>eratrif51ia 
Goddyera  discolor 
Saccolabium  guttlktum,  very  large. 
Pleuroth&ilis  Grobyt 

sauroc^phala 

Lanceaiui 
Gongora  maculata 

atropurpurea 
Cyrtopoaium  venustum 

speciosissimuin 

Andersdnii 
Cymbidium  sin^nse 

aloifolium 
Trigonidium  obtiksum 
Ck>ryanthe8  macr&ntha 
Cirrhse^  viridi-purpurea 

Loddigeszt 
Ornithidium  cocdneum 


(Ece6clades  maculata 
Rodrmuezia  seciinda 

pumifolia 

and  many  others. 
Peristeria  pendula 

cerina 

elata 

B&rken 
Br&ssta  Lanceana 

maculata 

macrost^chya 

caudata 
Sarc4nthu8  rostratus 

teretifolius 
Zygopetalum  Mackan 

stenochilum 

rostratum 
Monach&nthus  dfscolor 
Euiophia  macrostachya 

guine^nsis 
Neottia  plcta 

elkta. 


The  whole  of  the  following  stove  plants  are  growing  in  earth, 
with  some  charcoal  mixed :  — 


Gloriosa  superba 
Poins^ttia  pulch^rrima 
Catesbse^a  spinosa 
Zingiber  officinale 
Russ^liayuncea 
CV6ton  variegata 
.£schyn&nthus  grandifldrus 

parasiticus 

species. 
The  two  latter  are  now  bearing 

long  pods  of  seeds,  from  12  in.  to 

16  in.  long.     I  have  never  before 

beard  of  their  doing  so  in  England. 
Ixdra  grandiflora 

coccinea 

fldmmea 

crocata 

obovata 


Ard.  paniculata 
Strelt  tzia  ^'uncea 

reginse 
Costus  speciosus 
Passiflora  Loudont,  large  plant. 

quadrangultkris,  very  fine. 

Mcolor,  do. 

princeps,  do. 

Gloxinia  ri^bra,  large  plant. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


rosea 


} 


Bandhuca 
Bauhfnta  aculeata 

f  JMdnshas 

parviflora 
Quisqualis  Indica 

new  species 
Ardisia  pyramidalis 

lentiginosa 

crispa 

littoralis 

hymeoandra 


caulescens, 

hirsiita, 

speciosa, 
filba, 

Pressleyn, 

Yo6ng», 
C^lnum  cru^ntum 

pedunculatum 

am&bile 
Billb^rgta  zebrina 

viridif^lia 

fascisLta 

amce^na 

discolor 
Stachyt4rpheta  mut^bilis 
Justlcta  calvc6tricha 

peruviana 

coccinea 

flavlcoma 

nodosa 
MJTtus  tomcntosa 


all  three  very 
large  plants. 


Orchideaus  and  Stove  Howe. 
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rosea 
IHbfflcus  rdseufl 

fl4vo-pl^U8 

coUlnus 

nibus 
Hoya  carn6sa 
J?iiph6rbc0  splendens 

f61gens 

Breyonti 
Brunsfelssa  americana 

latifolia 

angustifolia 
Pancratium  frdgrans 

rot^tum 
Jatropha  pandurifolia,  very  large. 
Clerod^ndron  fragrans 

speciosum 
Apheldndra  cristata 
Rondeletitf  speciosa,  very  large. 
Lantana  flcabrida 
Xyloph^lla  faidita 

apiDdsa 

latif61ia 
Launis  nltida 
PlumbJkgo  r^sea 

capinsit 
AbuiUon  a6reum 
Ham^l&i  Ackerm&nna 
Calpic^rpum  Roxb6rgbii 
Hed/chium  spic^tum 

Ghirdnert^ttm 

coronJUrium 

racemosum 
i48cl^pia«  curasaivica 
Coutarea  specidsa 
Blakea  trin^rvia 
Br6wDM  erdndiceps,  very  fine. 
ilVum  odSrum 

vivfpanim 
Alpinui  ni^tans 
Francfscffo  Hopea 

uniflora 
Cralphlmin  splendens 
Er&nthemum  bicolor 

pulch^llum 
PaveUa  ckfBm,  veiy  large 
Rivina  hikmilis 
Stepban&nthus  hastata 


Cktu  fndica 

angustifolia 

li^tea 

coccfnea 
Ip^moB^a  inaignjs 

SeU6wti 

Horsf&llii 
Barl^rta  nihis 
Heliconia  Harrisdnn 
Thunb^rgia  fragrans 

li]^tea,  fine,  new 

alata 
&Iba 

aurantlaca 
G^oss/pium  arb6reum 
Anacardium  occidentale 
jPsfdium  polyc&rpum 
Dichorixandra  thvrBifl6ra 
Conibretum  purpureum 

grandiflorum 
Chlordphytum  orchidi&struin 
Hvmenoc411i8  specibaa 
Piper  ov4tum 

indinum 

umbellatum 
Ru6Uia  form6sa 
Oesnera  zebrtna,  large  plants. 

buJbosa 

splendens 

€o6peri 
Petrea  StapXiskB 
Qntdkiia  fl6rida 

radlcans 

anxB^na 
Phrfnium  zebrinum 
PortlandfA  grandifl6ra 
JBchltes  suto'^ta 
QuisquAlis  f ndica,  new  species. 
Mar&nta  bicolor 

^ep^nthes  di8tillat6ria»  12ft.  high. 
Sinnfngia  villdsa 

8ch6ttii 

Diacul^ta 
Brandesta  p6rrigen8 
Braced  terminalis,  10  ft.  high. 

Dr^co,  8  ft.  high. 
Stephanotus  floribt^ndus  covers  a  very 
large  space  of  trelliswork. 


I  believe  I  have  now  given  you  a  rough  description  of  the 
twelve  houses  which  you  saw.  The  thirteenth,  which  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  we,  by  some  means  or  other,  passed  by  in 
our  hurry,  being  briskly  engaged  in  talking  and  looking  at 
other  things.  It  is  the  propagating  house,  which  is  a  small  but 
venr  pretty  one,  adjoining  the  potting*shed  sround.  The  seeds 
and  cuttings  are  sown  here ;  and  grafting  and  inarching  are  first 
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begun  in  the  potting-shed^  and  the  plants  are  ailerwards  nursed 
in  the  propagating  house.  I  sow  and  strike,  in  a  great  measure, 
every  thing  of  consequence  with  some  charcoal  amongst  the  earth ;  | 

some  plants  are  struck  wholly  in  charcoal,  and  I  sow  seeds  in  i 

the  same  way. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  8.  1842. 


Art.  IV.  JRqtort  on  rare  or  select  Articles  in  certain  British  Nur- 
series and  private  Gardens,  Drawn  up  from  personal  iDspection, 
or  from  communications  received.     By  the  Conductor. 

Being  desirous  of  producing  an  Annual  Report  on  the  acces- 
sions of  trees  and  shrubs  made  to  the  British  arboretum,  we 
advertised  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magaziney  and  in 
the  Gardening  Newspapers^  in  November  last,  inviting  nur- 
serymen, curators  of  botanic  gardens,  and  gturdeners  havii^ 
the  care  of  private  collections,  to  send  us  notices  of  what  they 
had  new,  rare,  or  remarkable.  We  receivedj  a  number  of 
letters,  which,  with  notes  taken  by  ourselves  in  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Hertfordshire,  &c.,  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
present  paper.  Our  readers  will  find  some  things  new,  or  that 
appear  to  be  so,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  comparative  rarity, 
or  otherwise  of  interest.  To  determine  what  is  really  new,  we 
ought  either  to  see  plants  during  the  summer,  or  receive  speci- 
mens of  them  in  autumn,  which  we  trust  we  shall  do  next 
autumn ;  or,  what  would  be  best  of  all,  every  person  thinking 
he  has  any  new  tree  or  shrub  ought  to  send  a  plant  to  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  where  it  wiU  be  compared  with 
what  is  already  there,  and  its  merits  reported  on.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Beport  now  submitted  to  our  readers  will,  we  trust, 
be  of  use  both  to  collectors  and  nurserymen,  and  encourage 
both  to  be  more  copious  in  their  communications  in  Septem- 
ber next,  for  the  Beport  which  we  intend  to  draw  up  for 
1843. 

There  are  those,  and  we  are  among  the  number,  who  dislike 
excessively  the  addition  of  trifling  varieties  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  other  plants.  Nurserymen  are  much  too  prone  to  introduce 
such  varieties,  and  we  object  to  them,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  insignificance,  but  also  because  they  tend  to  draw  the 
attention  away  from  new  species.  How  easy  would  it  be  to 
introduce  hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  common  oak,  Turkey 
oak,  holm  oak,  or  conmaon  thorn !  At  the  same  time  we  ac- 
knowledge that  almost  all  the  most  valuable  culinary  and  agri- 
cultural plants,  and  most  of  the  finest  flowers,  are  varieties  of 
the  species  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  truly  distinct  varie- 
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ties  are  just  as  desirable  ae,  or  even  more  to  than,  new  species. 
Hence  the  great  number  of  names  which  we  have  admitted  in 
this  Report  of  which  wc  know  nothing. 


Botanicul   Keg.   T^r   1838. 


Malvaixte.  —  PlmUntAia  Lampemi  B.   Boulh. 
No.  2032. ;    Arb.  Brit.  to),  i.  p.  363.    Bg.  69. 
(here    repeated);   and  Gard.  Meg.  for   1836, 
p.  875. 

Carclcw,  the  Scat  of  Sir  Char/et  Lemon,  Bart. 
—  With  the  permission  of  Sir  Charies  Lemon, 
Bart.,  I  forward  to  you  the  acL-ampanjing  Hpe- 
ciinensof  Plngiinthua  Lamp^ii,  an  interesting 
shrub  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which,  in  m,v 
opinion,  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It  was 
described  some  yeiirs  ago  in  the  Botanical  Be- 
gitier,  from  Bpecimena  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Rer.  Roliert  Lamjien,  vicar  of  ProbuH, 
near  Truro,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Gardenei'i 
Magazme,  vol.  liv.  p.  275.  It  was  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  i5^da  pulch^lla  of 
Bon[iland ;  but,  although  greatly  resembling 
that  plant,  it  is  unquestionably  very  distinct,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  specimens  now 
sent,  with  the  figure  of  the  ^da'pulrhelta  in 
Loddiges's  Bolamcal  Cabinet,  t.  1841,  [The 
figure  above  given,  from  the  Arboretum  Briian- 
mcvm,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Rauch, 
from  a  specimen  taken  from  a  plant  at  Spring 
Grove ;  and  it  so  closely  resembles  the  speci- 
mens sent  us  by  Mr.  Booth,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  species.]  You 
have  not  mentioned  it  in  the  abridged  edition 
of  youT  ArboretwH  Britannicum,  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  its  being  considered 
not  sufficiently  hardy  for  an  English  climate.  In  Cornwall,  however,  it  thrives 
beautifully  in  the  open  border.  There  are  pliinta  of  it  here  from  6  to  8  ft. 
high,  nearly  eveiween,  and  at  this  season  covered  with  flowers,  which  renders 
it  a  (lenrable  plant  for  the  shrubbery,  or  fur  training  against  a  conservative 
wail  in  those  places  which  have  not  the  advantages  of  a  Cornish  climate. 
—  fV.  B.  Booth.       Carclcw,  Dee.  *.  1842. 


DeVONSHIBR. 

Exeter  Nurierg :  Lucomie,  Pince,  and  Co.  —  We  looked  into  ifiii  nursery 
twice  in  the  course  of  September,  1848,  and  were  much  delighted  with  it. 
The  entrance  is  commanding  from  tliedi^pusitton  and  substantial  appearance 
of  the  biiildin<!s,  the  gates,  and  the  plant-houses,  as  seen  from  the  road.  We 
shall  lirit  notice  the  plant-houses,  next  the  collection  of  specimens  of  rare 
hardy  trees  and  shrubK,  and  the  arboretum,  and  lastly  the  general  nursery 

TA^fanwUia-AnHirr  we  have  noticed  in  our  Volumefor  1842,  p.  658.,  as  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Thourfi  it  has  only  heen  planted 
four  years,  many  of  the  cnmcUiua  are  now  fi'om  12  R.  to  )6IV.  high. 

7%e  Slave,  which  is  a  span-roofed  house,  contains  many  rare  and  valuable 
plants,  among  which  we  oltserved  Nepenthes  distillal6rta  ruiiriing  at  least  30ft. 
along  the  rafters,  with  pitchers  of  extraordinary  size;  and  Oephalotus  folll- 
cularis,  a  very  rare  plant,  in  vigorous  health. 
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The  Orchidaceous  House  contains  an  ample  collection,  including  fine  speci- 
mens of  vandas,  cattieyas,  saccolabiums,  aerides,  dendrobiums,  peristerias, 
&c.  One  fine  plant  of  Peristeria  eiata,  in  flower,  has  twelve  spikes  6  ft.  high  ; 
and  a  specimen  of  Z^gopetalon  Mackan,  coming  into  bloom,  has  thirty  spikes. 
The  Heath-house  is  a  spacious  span-roofed  structure,  and  it  contains  large 
specimens  of  all  the  rare  kinds,  Messrs.  Lucorobe  and  Co.  having  long  been 
celebrated  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  shows  for  the  beauty  of 
their  specimens. 

There  are  two  houses  appropriated  to  New  Holland  plants^  one  for  gera- 
niums, and  several  others,  besides  numerous  pits  and  frames.  All  the  houses, 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  are  span-roofed,  which  ^ves  more  light,  and  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  growing  small  plants  which  require  to  be  near  the  glass ; 
but  they  do  not  all  stand  north  and  south.  They  are  all  most  substantially 
executed,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  speak  volumes  both  for  their 
design  and  management. 

The  Specimens  of  rare  Hardy  TVces  and  S/trubs  are  chiefly  contained  in  an 
enclosure  at  the  end  of  the  Camellia  Temple,  as  it  may  well  be  called.    It  is 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  laurel  10  or  12  feet  high,  within  which  is  a  parallel 
line  of  posts  of  the  same  height,  formed  of  larch  trees  with  the  bark  on,  and 
connected  by  festoons  of  chains,  for  climbers.     The  interior  of  the  area  is 
planted  with  rare  specimens,  access  to  which  is  had  by  small  winding  gravel 
walks,  communicating  with  broader  w^s ;  the  whole  forming  an  exceedingly 
interesting  assemblage.  Among  the  plants  we  noticed  are,  Araucaria  imbricata, 
planted  in  1832, 15 ft.  high,  in  vigorous  health;  Cedru% Deoddra  lift,  high; 
Pinus  australis  12ft.;  Pinus  insignis  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  branches  covering 
a  space  14  ft.  in  diameter,  transplanted  two  years  ago  without  receiving  any 
check  ;  A^ies  Douglasti  18ft.  6  in.  high,  producing  cones;  Jiiniperus  excelsa 
9  ft.  6.i  n.  high  ;  J,  recdrva  9  ft.  high ;   J.  sinensis   1 1  ft  high  ;   (Tupr^ssus 
thurifera7ft.  6  in.  high,  quite  hardy;  Cunninghamta  lanceolata  lOft.  h^h; 
Quercus  Tlex  Fdrdtt  18ft.  high :  this  is  a  distmct  and  very  beautiful  variety 
which  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  is  a  free  grower ;  it  will  form  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  cypresses,  Irish  yews,  and  other  cypress-like  or  churchyard  ever- 
greens.   Besides  these  the  following  plants  are  fine  specimens:— -CoU^tta 
spinosa,  Fibumum  jap6nicum.  Daphne  Indica  rubra,  OHea  excelsa,  Berberis 
(7oriaria,  B,  rotundiioha,  and  B,  Wallich/afttim,  ^Irctost^hylos  nitida ;  Mimdsa 
prostrata,  quite  hardy;  ifhododendron  n<Sbile  8ft,  high,  iS.  barbatum  (i4r6. 
Brit.  vol.ii.  p.  1148.,  balf-hardy),  R,  arbdreum,  B.  a.  rdseum,  B.  a.  ilhum, 
B,  zeyl&nicum  (Arb.  Brit,  vol.ii.  p.  1148.),  B.  campanuliktum,  B.  cinnamo- 
meura,  and  various  other  rare  species  and  hybrids,  mostly,  however,  only  half- 
hardy  ;  Andr6meda  Drummondt,  j&lae4gnus  sp.,  Qu^cus  sider6xyla  ( Encyc. 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  900.  fig.  1674.),  &c. 

The  Arboretum  b  being  planted  along  both  sides  of  a  walk  1400  ft.  in  length  ; 
but,  as  night  came  upon  us  before  we  could  get  half  through  it,  we  must  pass 
it  over,  not  doubting  that  it  will  be  rendered  as  complete  as  that  of  any 
nursery  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  so  in  the  ilbi^tinae  and  Cupressinss, 
of  which  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Ptnce  have  a  collection  as  complete,  we 
should  think,  as  exists.  (See  the  notice  of  their  Catalogue  ofConifisne  in  our 
Volume  for  1841,  p.  86.) 

77te  general  Nursery  Stock  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  afforded  us,  if 
possible,  more  satisfisu;tion  than  the  fine  specimens.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  ever  saw  such  immense  numbers  of  rare  species  finely  grown,  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  pots,  in  order  to  insure  tneir  growth,  to  whatever 
distance  they  may  be  sent :  hundreds  of  araucarias,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high  ; 
the  same  of  Pinus  insignis,  from  1  ft.  to  Oft.  high ;  Deodar  cedars  by  thou- 
sands, of  various  sizes  ;  great  numbers  of  t/uniperus  excelsa,  J.  rectirva,  Cu- 
pressus  thuHfera  with  its  elegant  tortuous  branches,  and  many  other  species 
of  junipers  and  cypresses,  all  in  pots.  J^unlperus  communis  var.  hibernica, 
very  distinct  from  the  Swedish  juniper,  in  quantities,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  ; 
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thousands  of  Irish  yews  (we  wish  we  could  see  some  in  every  churchyard  in 
the  country),  from  5  ft.  to  10ft.  high.  There  are  two  rows  of  selected  plants 
of  these,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  on  each  side  of  a  walk  which  is  300  yds.  in 
length,  reminding  one  of  the  noble  rows  of  this  yew  at  Elvaston  Castle  ;  many 
thousands  of  Mah6nta  ^quifolium ;  many  thousands  of  the  new  Lucombe  oak, 
in  pots,  ready  to  be  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  an  immense 
quantity  of  roses,  rhododendrons,  of  ornamental  trees  generally,  and  of  timber 
trees.  Many  or  the  ornamental  trees  are  transplanted  every  second  year  till 
they  attain  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  at  which  size  they  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect  when  planted  out  in  pleasure-grounds.  Among  the  ^^cers  in  this 
nursery  we  saw  what  Mr.  Pince  assured  us  were  plants  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  North  America  as  those  of  A^'cer  sacchdrinum,  but  the  plants 
were  nothing  more  than  those  of  ^^cer  jolatanoides.  We  have  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  various  other  nurseries,  which  confirms  us  in  a  suspicion 
we  have  Ions  entertained,  viz.,  that  A,  platanoides  and  A.  saccharin um 
are  one  and  the  same  species ;  notwithstanoing  the  fact  that  the  true  A^cer 
sacchirinum  has  the  leaves  hoary  beneath.  We  possess  a  plant  of  A,  sac- 
ch^num  raised  from  American  seeds,  which  answers  Michaux's  description, 
as  does  a  stool  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery,  and  the  specimen  tree  of 
this  species  in  Lawson's  Nursery,  Edinburgh.  There  is  not,  or  was  not  lately, 
any  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  the  fruit  trees  in  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
which  are  remarkably  healthy,  more  particularly  the  trained  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, which  are  washed  every  spnng  with  Mr.  Giendinning's  composition, 
given  in  Gard,  Mag,  1841,  p.  70. 

Tke  Mount  BaMrd  Nurteiy,  Exeter  ;  Jamet  VeUch  and  Son,  Sept.  1842. — 
The  nursery  of  BiJessrs.  Veitch  was,  till  lately,  chiefly  at  Killerton,  about  seven 
miles  from  Exeter,  but  in  1834  it  was  removed  hither.  It  now  comprises  in 
all  forty  acres  of  soil  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  twenty-one  acres  of 
which  are  the  freehold  of  Mr.  Veitcb,  sen.,  and  tne  remainder  is  held  on  long 
leases.  The  leasehold  includes  seven  acres  of  Broadclist  Heath,  about 
seven  miles  from  Exeter,  which,  being  entirely  a  peat  soil,  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  and  culture  of  American  and  other  peat-earth  plants.  The  grounds 
at  Mount  Radford  are  compact  in  outline,  finely  exposed,  and  judiciously 
laid  out  in  souares  and  parallelograms,  separated  by  many  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate waUcs  ;  the  former  graveled,  edged  with  box,  and  accompanied 
with  borders  exhibiting  specimen  plants,  ligneous  in  some  places  and  nerba- 
ceous  in  others.  The  main  or  central  wuk  is  nearly  1000  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  planted  on  each  side  with  a  double  row  of  choice  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs  named.  About  half-way  along  the  walk,  there  is  a  basin  of  water  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  rock  work;  fttfther  on  there  are  two  basins  of 
water,  one  on  each  side  in  a  recess,  also  surrounded  with  rockwork ;  and  two 
larger  recesses  of  turf  farther  on,  on  which  are  planted  a  collection  of  pillar 
roses.  This  walk  terminates  at  one  end  in  the  main  entrance,  and  at  the  other 
in  the  private  entrance  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Veitch,  sen.  The  main  cross  walk  is 
about  450  ft.  in  length,  with  a  broad  border  of  turf,  on  which  there  is  a  pine- 
tum.  This  cross  walk  terminates  at  one  end  in  an  orangery,  and  at  the  other 
in  a  camellia-house  ;  both  very  conspicuous  objects  firom  every  part  of  the 
nursery,  and  from  the  public  road  ;  and  both,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  un- 
suitable for  a  nursery.  Were  they  ours  we  should  remove  them  without 
delay.  The  rest  of  tne  plant  structures  are  most  substantial,  and  indeed  in 
every  point  of  view  unexceptionable ;  they  include  a  stove,  orchidaceous 
house,  and  various  greenhouses  and  pits.  There  is  a  third  walk,  of  about 
800  ft.  in  length,  with  arched  trellises  at  regular  distances  for  climbing  roses  ; 
and  there  are  other  walks  bordered  by  standard  roses.  It  would  be  of  little 
use  to  go  into  further  details  without  giving  a  plan,  and,  though  we  have  one 
before  us,  there  is  not  time  at  present  to  have  it  engraved.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether, we  think  this  nursery  better  laid  out  than  any  other  which  we  have 
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seen,  and  certainly  in  point  of  keeping  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool,  or  Messrs.  Dick- 
son of  Chester,  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  they  may  probably  be,  as  indeed 
we  have  heard  that  they  are,  laid  out  with  as  much  care  as  the  Mount  Badford 
nursery.  The  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  all  laid  out  at  once, 
unfettered  by  existing  objects,  or  by  being  leasehold.  We  have  heard  that 
this  was  also' the  case  with  the  ground  lately  taken  possession  of  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  of  Chester. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Veitch,  sen.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fetitures  in  the  Mount  lladford  Nursery,  and,  in  our  opinion,  does  Mr.  Veitch 
very  great  credit.  It  is  not  every  one  who  makes  a  fortune  by  business  that 
possesses  the  much  higher  quality,  after  having  made  a  fortune,  of  living  like 
a  gentleman.  We  could  mention  several  nurserymen,  now  no  more,  who  had 
made  perhaps  larger  fortunes  than  Mr.  Veitch,  but  wlio,  after  having  done  so, 
had  not  the  art  of  elegantly  enjoying  them.  Mr.  Veitch's  house  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  elegant  in  design  externally,  and  replete  with  every  com- 
fort and  luxury  within  that  any  reasonable  man  could  desire,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  portion  of  lawn  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan  manner,  but  in 
which  that  style  is  not  so  fully  developed  as  it  is  in  the  house. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  are  kiiown  to  have  been  figured  a  number 
of  rare  plants,  including  Echltes  splendens,  E.  atropurpi!ltrea,  Rondeletta 
longiflora,  Lechenault/a  biloba,  G^snera  zebrina,  Manettia  bgcolor,  Begonta 
cocclnea,  and,  in  the  very  last  published  periodicals,  TropseWum  azureum,  the 
beautiful  blue  nasturtium,  so  long  a  desideratum.  They  have  a  collector  in 
South  America,  who  has  latelv  sent  them  some  bushels  of  seeds  of  Araucaria 
irabricata,  from  which  they  have  already  raised  thousands  of  plants,  so  that 
this  fine  tree  will  soon  be  as  common  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  As  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son  have  at  present  the  care  of  the  arboretum  at  Bicton,  and  are 
rendering  it  as  complete  as  possible,  by  collecting  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  from 
every  part  of  England  and  from  the  Continent,  they  will  be  able  to  form  a 
very  complete  arboretum  in  their  own  nursery  ;  and  we  trust  they  will 
do  so. 

The  general  Kurteiy  Stock  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  includes  many  thou- 
sands of  admirably  grown  young  forest  trees,  innumerable  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  in  pots,  fruit  trees  of  every  description,  trained  trees  an  extensive 
collection,  pines,  and  even  pine-apples.  In  a  word,  nothing  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  nursery  is  wanting  in  this  establishment.  No  man  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  gardener  or  nurseryman  was  more  respected  than  the  late  Mr.  John 
Veitch,  who  founded  this  family  and  nursery  ;  and  his  descendants  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  such  a  parent. 

Summerland  and  City  Nttrsery,  Exeter;  C.  Sclater  and  Son,  Sept,  30.  1842.— 
The  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  remarkably  well,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  furnished  with  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Sclater,  jun.,  informed  us  that  thev  have 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  with  specimen  plants  of  each  kind 
bordering  the  walks.  They  have  a  new  kind  of  grape  from  America,  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  fruit  with  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  most  powerful 
perfume.  They  have  some  superb  Kinds  of  raspberries,  and  a  great  many* 
articles  from  America,  received  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Knox  of 
Lindridge.  Among  these  is  a  potato  which  may  be  said  to  produce  two 
crops  a  year,  as,  when  the  first-formed  tubers  are  taken  away  early  in  summer, 
a  second  set  is  produced  late  in  autumn.  This,  however,  is  an  old  practice, 
both  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire.  This  potato  is  so  prolific  that  Mr.  Sclater 
thinks  it  will  produce  3cwt«  per  square  yard,  whicn  is  33  tons  per  acre  I 
Among  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  we  noticed  various  good  articles :  Mahonra 
^uifolium,  with  extraordinary  large  foliage  and  fruit ;  Andr6meda  floribunda, 
large  specimens  ;  large  plants  of  id'^rbutus  procera.  A,  i^ndrachne,  A.  tomen-. 
tosa,  &c.,  new  unnamed  kind  from  America;  Gleditschia  hdrrida  15 fl.  high, 
and  3  (I.  in  circumference,  a  very  singular  object,  from  the  number  and  large- 
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ness  of  its  spines,  which  we  mention  in  order  to  recommend  this  tree  for 
introduction  among  odd  specimens  on  lawns,  or  in  glades  in  drives  or  plea* 
sure-grounds.  Escallonfa  raontevid^nsis,  remarkably  fine  specimens ;  Mag- 
nolia Thompsoniafia  consptcua  and  fuscdta,  from  10  ft.  to  15  re.  high  ;  Adeuo- 
carpus  intermedins  (Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shntht,  p.  228.  figi  370.),  4?  ft.  high,  a 
very  beautiful  free-flowering  evergreen  shrub  from  Portu^l,  flowering  from 
April  to  November,  and  ripening  seeds,  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection ; 
Cunninghamia  lanceolata  10  ft.  hich  ;  /'inus  australis,  a  fine  specimen  ;  a 
great  many  camellias,  some  of  whicn  have  attained  a  large  size  in  the  open 
ground ;  Mi^sa  Cavendishn,  a  collection  of  Orchideae,  and  many  other  hot- 
house plants  ;  florist's  flowers,  including  two  beds  of  named  tulips,  each  con- 
raining  93  rows ;  a  hybrid  Russian  anemone,  and  innumerable  otner  articles. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  v]<j;our  of  the  raspberry  plants  ;  and  a  Dutch 
variety  was  pointed  out  to  us  which  produces  a  much  larger  fruit  than  any  in 
common  cultivation.  We  noticed  some  plantations  of  cabbages  of  different 
kinds,  respecting  which  Mr.  Sclater,  jun.,  gave  us  the  following  information. 

'*  The  Pamgion  Cabbage  is  a  very  laree  and  valuable  kind,  cabbaging  very 
eariy,  and  frequently  weighing  fi'om  201b.  to  28  lb.  The  flavour  is  very  su- 
perior, not  having  the  least  degree  of  coarseness,  although  it  is  so  very  large. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  kind  of  cabba^  to  compare  with  it  in  that 
respect.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  very  strong  nch  loam,  tne  plants  to  be  3  ft. 
apart  es&ty  way.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  cabbage  in  the  market  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 

**  The  Comith  and  Kenhtbeare  Cabbages  are  smaller  and  earlier  than  the 
Paington,  but  are  most  valuable  kinds,  being  very  early,  and  not  requiring 
such  a  strone  soil  as  the  Paington  :  they  may  be  grown  much  closer,  say  2  ft. 
by  18  in.  I^r  the  cottager,  these  kinds  are  more  desirable  than  the  Paington, 
as  they  do  not  require  so  much  space,  and  produce  excellent  sprouts  for  many 
months  after  the  first  heads  are  cut.  These  are  the  principal  kinds  of  cab- 
bages grown  in  this  county  for  garden  purposes. 

*'  The  Nonpareil  and  Early  Hope  are  both  very  early  cabbages,  but  small. 
They  are  of  excellent  flavour,  can  be  planted  very  close,  and  are  very  suitable 
for  small  gardens. 

"  The  Vanack,  Wel/ington,  and  Imperial  are  also  very  excellent  and  profitable 
kinds  of  cabbase,  in  consequence  of  their  giving  a  second,  and  fi-equently  even 
a  third,  crop  of  very  good  neads  from  the  sides  of  the  stem.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  consider  those  named  above 
are  the  very  best.—./.  S.  S,    Oct.  18*2." 

Dorsetshire. 

Merriatt  Nurseriet,  near  Crewkeme  ;  John  Webber.  —  Cinerdria  Webberiano, 
Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.  for  July,  1842.  A  beautiful  hybrid.  ^See  Gard.  Mag, 
for  1842,  p.  415.)  Azalea  indica  Victoria,  flowers  of  a  lignt  purple,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer,  with  a  weeping  habit,  the  branches  hanging  down  over  the 
pot  so  as  to  cover  it. 

Gloucestershire. 

The  Durdham  Down  Nurseri^,  Bristol;  Garraway  and  Mayes. — We  made 
a  flying  visit  to  this  nursery  on  October  1.  1842,  and  were  only  able  to  devote 
an  hour  to  what  would  have  required  a  whole  day.  In  the  la^'ing  out  of  the 
nursery,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  combine  ornament  with  utility;  and 
every  part  is  executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  whole  is  judi- 
ciously thrown  into  compartments  by  main  and  secondary  walks,  and  along  the 
former  are  rows  of  specimen  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  named.  There  are 
hundreds  of  specimens  that  we  should  have  taken  notes  of,  if  we  had  had  time. 
The  plant-houses  are  numerous,  well  constructed,  and  in  good  repur ;  and 
the  masses  of  rockwork  and  basins  of  water  are,  in  r^ard  to  design  and 
taste,  of  a  very  superior  description. 
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Cirencester  Nursery;  W,  Oregory, — An  excellent  whole  sheet  catalogue  of 
this  nursery  has  the  plants  arraneed  as  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  catalogue,  with  notices 
of  stove  plants,  Orchfdese,  CkztXt  greenhouse  plants,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
florist's  flowers.  To  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  the  prices  are  affixed.  We 
r^et  we  ha?e  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  this  very  complete  establishment. 

Hampshire. 

Rogers*  Nursery^  Southampton, — The  Ihtrmcut  Oak  (Qu^rcus  pedunculata 
var.  Durmast),  Mr.  Rogers  informs  us,  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  male 
catkins  being  of  a  grey  colour,  while  the  trees  having  red  or  reddish  catkins 
are  not  the  durmast  variety,  but  the  species.  The  leaves  are  broader,  more 
pointed,  and  less  deeply  sinuated  than  those  of  the  species.  The  value  of 
this  variety  of  oak  has  been  noticed  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  656.  In 
mixed  plantations,  Mr.  Rogers  recommends  planting  an  oak  in  every  fifth 
space,  which  gives  an  oak  to  every  pole,  or  about  360  to  an  acre.  If  the  soil 
and  situation  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak,  he  plants  no  other  kind  of 
tree ;  finding,  firom  experience,  that  the  oaks  shelter  one  another,  and  that  the 
thinnings,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  bark,  and  the  solidity  and  durability 
of  the  oak  poles,  are  far  more  profitable  than  the  thinnings  of  any  other  kinds 
of  trees  that  may  have  been  planted  as  nurses.  When  he  plants  oaks  alone, 
he  puts  in  from  5000  to  7000  plants  per  acre.  After  the  plants  are  thinned 
to  the  distance  of  a  rod  apart,  or  360  per  acre,  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  become  fiill-grown  timber.  We  have  lately  introduced  the  durmast 
oak  and  the  Pinun  austriaca  extensively  in  Suffolk. 

(^To  be  continued,) 


Art.  V.     The  Mode  of  plantinfr  early  Potatoes  in  the  Neighbour" 
hood  ofGarstangy  toith  a  neto  Planting^Machine,     By  M.  Saul. 

"  We  live  to  improve,  or  we  live  in  vain." 

Having  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  potatoes  planted  by 
this  mode  in  the  present  year,  and  the  crops  produced  appearing 
to  be  excellent,  I  am  induced  to  describe  the  method  to  you, 
for,  although  not  new  here,  it  may  be  so  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  is  simply  this. 

The  ground  is  first  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  A 
trench  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  bed  about  6  in.  deep,  and  the 
manure  laid  therein  ;  then  another  trench  is  made,  and  the  earth 
laid  upon  the  manure  in  the  first  to  about  the  depth  of  6  in. 
above  the  manure;  then  manure  is  laid  in  the  second  trench, 
and  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  way  as  the  first;  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  bed  is  done. 

The  next  thing  is  to  plant  the  potatoes,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  A  line  is  drawn  across  the  bed ;  the  operator 
then  takes  the  planter  shown  in^.  2.  It  is  about  2  ft.  6  in.  long, 
with  a  handle  on  the  top ;  the  bottom  end  is  rounded  off;  a 
bar  goes  through  the  upright  about  6  in.  from  the  bottom  as 
a  gauge  for  the  depth  it  is  to  go  into  the  enrth,  which  is  just  far 
enough  to  reach  the  manure.       One  foot  is  placed  upon    the 
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cross-bar,  and  presses  the  planter  down  into  the  earth 
till  the  cross-bar  reaches  the  top  of  the  bed ;  it  is  then 
withdrawn  with  the  left  hand  and  the  potato  dropped 
into  the  hole.  This  part  of  the  process  may  be  done 
by  a  boy,  or  an  aged  person,  with  ease  and  despatch. 
After  the  bed  has  been  planted  it  is  raked  over,  which 
draws  the  earth  over  the  holes,  and  closes  up  the  pota- 
toes. "When  they  have  sprung  up  high  enough  for 
earthing-up  they  are  hoed,  which  brings  the  manure 
between  the  rows  close  up  to  the  plants.  This  ma- 
nure is  very  beneficial  by  keeping  the  earth  open ;  and, 
beiog  washed  in  by  the  rain  among  the  loose  earth,  < 
is  a  gi'eat  advantage  for  the  potatoes  setting  and  grow-      \    j 

'"g-  J 

The  following  is  the  greatest  produce  we  have  on   ^         ^^ 
record  from  three  roots  of  potatoes.    The  competition  i™™**; 
))roduced  considerable  interest  at  the  Leyland  (near 
Preston)  Agricultural  and  Hoi-ticultural  Association,  which  met 
Oct.  26.  1841.  There  were  four  competitors  for  the  prizes.     The 
first  was  obtained  for  a  basket  containing  67^  lb.  of  potatoes 
from  only  three  roots  of  Kemp's  Seedling :  they  were  grown  by 
Mr.  Rose,  jun.     The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lorett, 
jun.,  Leyland;  his  three  roots  produced   66^  lb.      The  third 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft,  Leyland ;  his  three  roots 
produced  61  lb.    The  fourth  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Leyland  ; 
his  three  roots  produced  60  lb.     This  Kemp's  Seedling  is  a 
most  excellent   po- 
tato,     and     always 
fetches  a  high  price 
in  the  maiket  for  its 
quality ;  it  is  consi- 
dered   fit   for   suc- 
ceeding the  first  ear- 
ly potatoes. 

I  have  enclosed 
a  sketch  {fig.  3.) 
of  an  improved  po- 
tato^lanter.  The 
improvement  is  this. 
It  is  made  of  tin. 
On  the  top  there  is 
a  pan  for  holding 
the  potato  sets. 
The  part  a  first 
makes  the  place 
where  the  seeds  are  *  jvocaik />•  w- 
■  machine  is  then  raised  by  the  handle  (h),  and 
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moved  forward  so  that  the  tube  (c)  may  come  over  the  place  made 
by  a.  The  seed  is  then  put  into  the  tube  at  d^  which  conducts 
it  to  the  place  made  for  it  by  a.  By  this  method  there  is  no 
stooping,  because  the  sets  are  in  the  top  of  the  planter  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  conducting  tube  (c).  You  will  see  at  once 
the  object  of  my  improvement ;  and  you  may  say  it  is  strange 
that  this  improvement  should  not  have  been  made  long  ago.  The 
part  e  is  for  the  foot  to  press  the  planter  into  the  earth,  as  before 
described. 

Fig.  4.  shows  the  planting-machine  in  use. 

Fort  Green  Cottage^  Garstang^  J^y^  1842. 

[We  expect  to  be  able  to  give  another  article  by  Mr.  Saul, 
on  the  culture  of  the  potato,  in  our  next  Number.] 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

Destroying  Watpt, —  This  year  I  tried,  and  succeeded  wonderfully,  in  de- 
stroying the  queens.  They  are  well  known  by  every  naturalist  to  be  the  only 
breeders.  The  method  I  adopted  is  the  old  simple  one  of  hanging  bottles 
partially  filled  with  sweetened  water  against  the  walls,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  about  the  time  when  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  are  in  bloom  ;  before  food 
for  those  tioxious  insects  becomes  plentiful,  and  while  they  are  glad  to  seek 
out  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  sustenance.  The  water  in  the  bottles,  while  fer- 
menting, attracts  them  ;  and,  on  their  going  in  to  drink,  they  are  almost  in  every 
instance  destroyed.  By  the  above-mentioned  means  I  killed  between  200 
and  300  queen  wasps,  thereby  causing  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
nests  this  summer.  While  other  people  have  had  upwards  of  one  hundred 
wasps*  nests  to  destroy,  I  have  not  had  more  than  a  dozen,  although  situated  in 
the  midst  of  plantations  where  they  might,  almost  undisturbed,  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent.  —  John  Armstrong,  Belmont^  near  Durham, 

Clematit  azurea  grandiflora  must  rank  as  the  queen  of  hardy  climbing 

{)lant8.  It  is  a  rampant  grower ;  its  hardiness  is  indisputable ;  its  large  star- 
ike  flowers  are  matchlessly  showy,  and  so  suitable  is  our  climate  to  its 
growth,  that  this  year  my  plant,  which  climbs  an  Irish  yew,  has  produced 
perfect  seed.  Clematis  Sieboldi  is  entitled  to  be  the  fairy  queen  of  the  same 
class  of  climbers,  from  its  slender  growth  and  delightfully  beautiful  flowers. — 
Richard  Tongue,     Forlon  Cottage,  near  Lancaster,  Oct,  2.  1842. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Sheph^RDIk  argentea  Nutt.  —  Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
was  recommended  as  a  fruit  tree  by  Mr.  Russell  in  our  Volume  for  1831, 
p.  570.  Desirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  tree  was  maintaining  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  fruit  tree,  we  wrote  to  Messrs.  Winship,  nurserymen  at  Brighton 
near  Boston,  U.  S.,  who  were  said  by  Mr.  Russell  to  be  the  only  cultivators 
of  the  tree  in  1831,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  their  answer  :  — 
"  We  are  glad  you  are  about  to  notice  a  plant  which  has  always  bceu 
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held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  ourselves,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
ornamental,  and  useful  fruit-bearing  productions  in  nature.  The  Shepherdta 
argentea,  or  bufialo-berry  tree,  in  our  nursery,  which  was  14  ft.  high  in  1831, 
is  now  20  ft.  high,  29  in.  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  its  branches  cover 
a  space  28  ft.  in  diameter  ;  that  is,  14  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  main  stock.  It 
is  a  female  plant,  and  requires  the  proximity  of  the  male  plant ;  but  the 
distance  is  immaterial  while  the  pollen  can  be  communicated  by  the  wind,  or 
conveyed  by  a  peculiar  insect,  in  appearance  like  the  common  bee,  but  only 
about  one  quarter  the  size.  It  will  not  mature  fruit  without  the  male.  The 
cultivation  of  it  has  been  extensive.  We  have  disposed  of  20,000  plants,  and 
as  fast  as  the  male  and  female  characters  of  the  plants  could  be  ascertained 
by  the  blossom  buds.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  layering  or  by  seeds ; 
lately,  altogether  bv  seeds.  We  have  recently  sold  them  at  50  cents  per 
plant,  formerly  much  higher.  We  have  not  sent  any  to  Europe,  but  should 
be  disposed  to  sell  a  thousand,  or  thousands,  to  any  person  you  might  recom- 
mend, to  sell  upon  equal  shares,  and  receive  our  pa3-ment  in  nursery  plants 
from  England  :  that  is,  one  half  of  the  amount  of  sales  to  our  credit,  to  meet 
our  orders  as  for  the  amount  above  stated.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  send 
any  fruit  this  season  :  we  did  not  take  our  usual  precaution  of  covering  the 
tree  with  a  net,  and  those  little  warblers  and  depredators,  the  birds,  had  taken 
ail  the  fruit  prior  to  our  reception  of  your  favour.  Another  year,  if  you 
desire  it,  we  will  send  you  specimen  clusters  of  the  fruit  in  any  way  you  may 
prescribe. 

"  We  enclose  two  sprigs  of  the  Sheph^rdt/i,  male  and  female :  the  large 
flowering  buds  are  those  of  the  male,  the  small  ones  of  the  female.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  the  red  currant ;  a  brighter  red,  richer,  and  more  nutritious. 
It  is  a  fine  eating  fruit  after  the  frost  has  operated  upon  it.  It  is  also  a  very 
superior  fruit  for  jellies,  jams,  &c.  Picture  to  your  imagination  a  tree  con- 
taining a  mass  of  fruit,  the  little  specimen  twig  enclosed  producing  a  cluster 
of  ^  in.  in  diameter,  close  and  compact,  even  to  hardness  ;  fancy  a  large 
tree  thus  loaded,  every  branch  and  twig,  with  a  bright  and  shining  miit,  and 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  this  unsurpassed  and  beautiful  production  from 
the  American  Rocky  Mountains,  discovered,  as  you  must  be  aware,  bv  that  ex- 
cellent man  Nuttall,  and  named  after  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Shepherd,  for- 
merly curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 

"  We  shall  be  much  gratified  to  hear  from  you  frequenUy,  and  by  the 
Liverpool  line  of  steamers  for  Boston,  directed  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Winship, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A."  — 7.  and  F.  JVinthip.    Oct.  1.  1842. 

[The  specimens  sent  were  of  ^seagnus  argentea  Pursh,  Arb.  Brit,  and 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden  ;  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  ^ipp<5phae 
argentea  is  not  a  synonyme  to  Sheph^rdia  argentea.  Some  plants  of  each 
sex  of  the  Shepherdia  have  been  ordered  by  A&ssrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne  of 
the  Fulham  Nursery.] 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Transplanting  large  Trees,  (p.  387.) — I  was  much  pleased  with  vour  opinion 
on  transplanting  large  trees  without  any  previous  preparation  of^  their  roots, 
given  in  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardener^t  Magazine,  p.  387.,  by  thinning 
out  their  tops  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  according 
to  my  practice.  I  have  been  obliged,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  no  doubt 
many  other  gardeners  have  been  so  obliged,  to  remove  trees  that  had  received 
no  previous  root-pruning  preparation;  and  I  have  seldom  failed,  when  a  due 
proportion  of  the  branches  and  young  spray  has  been  cut  out  at  the 
time  of  transplanting.  The  general  quantity  removed  has  been  one  half  or 
more  of  the  head  of  the  tree.  This  is  done,  not  by  cutting  out  large  limbs 
and  mutilating  the  tree,  but  by  a  careful  and  regular  thinning  of  the  whole 
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head,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  thinning  and  pruning  standard  apple  treea^ 
BO  as  to  leave  the  general  outline  of  the  tree  the  same  as  it  was  before  prun- 
ing ;  in  fact,  at  a  distance,  the  head  looks  better  and  more  regular  than  it  did 
before  the  o^ration.  I  am  further  convinced,  although  not  by  actual  expe* 
rience  upon  similarly  prepared  trees,  that,  had  the  trees  at  Ailanton  been  pruned 
in  the  above  manner  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  their  efiect  upon  the  scenery 
would  not  have  been  deteriorated,  whilst  their  larger  and  healthier  foliage  in 
immediate  as  well  as  after  3'ears  would  have  been  more  pleasing,  and  len  no 
cause  for  the  observations  in  Strictures  on  StexuarVs  Plantei^s  Guide,  quoted  in 
the  Gterdener's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  9J. 

There  are  many  fine  old  ornamental  trees  to  be  found  in  parks,  &c.,  appa- 
rently verging  to  decay,  which  might  be  renovated,  at  least  for  a  few  years, 
were  their  tops  regularly  thinned  out  so  as  to  throw  fresh  vigour  into  the 
remaining  branches ;  and,  in  those  districts  where  faggots  are  in  request,  the 
pnmings  would  pay  the  expenses.  Trees  in  demesnes  by  the  sides  of  public 
roads  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  want  of  this  kind  of  pruning,  in  consequence 
of  much  of  the  rain  that  falls,  and  which  ought  to  go  to  their  roots,  being 
carried  off  without  penetrating  the  soil.  Young  trees  from  the  nur^ries  are 
also  much  benefited  by  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting;  not  by  removing  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  lower  branches  and  leaving  those  near  the  top  un- 
touched, but  by  a  r^ular  thinning  out  of  a  portion  of  branches  all  over  die 
plant,  and  shortening  some  of  the  more  straggling  shoots  of  those  lefl,  par- 
ticularly two  or  three  of  the  stronger  shoots  near  the  top,  in  some  kinds  of 
trees,  which  seem  to  contend  with  the  leading  shoot  for  leadership.  The 
lower  branches  should  only  be  gradually  removed  in  after  vears,  as  the  trees 
advance  in  growth.  By  keeping  the  hduis  regularly  thinned,  the  trees,  while 
in  a  young  state,  are  less  exposed  to  be  tossed  about  with  the  wind,  than  if 
they  were  only  to  have  their  lower  branches  cut  off,  giving  them  much  the 
appearance  of  long  birch  brooms,  with  their  handles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
(%e  some  of  the  young  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  between  Knishtsbridge  and 
Kensington.)  Were  the  youn^  plantations  partitioned  off  in  Hyde  Park,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  p;ive  the  different  methods  of  pruning  a  trial,  by 
pruning  each  partition  in  a  different  manner;  and,  from  observation  in  that 
public  situation,  the  most  successful  methods  would  soon  be  introduced 
throughout  the  country.  The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  fir  tribe ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  benefited  by  pruning ;  and  brandies  once  removed 
from  them  never  push  out  again,  while  the  hard-wooded  deciduous  trees  do 
again  push  out  shoots  in  abundance  where  smaller  branches  have  been  removed. 
^E.B.    Orf.24. 1842. 

Comfortable  Habitationi  for  the  Poor  wUh  Gardens  attached,  (Vol.  for  1842, 
p.  637.  to  642.)  —  1  entertain  the  hope  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  will 
become  alive  to  this  important  subject,  and  numbers  of  them  are  so  already. 
But  many  small  capitalists  in  country  places  find  a  profitable  investment  for 
their  little  moneys  in  buying  old  stables,  and  outhouses  of  various  kinds,  and 
converting  them  into  human  habitations.  A  large  old  cottage,  originally 
adapted  for  one  family,  will  be  divided  into  three  or  four  tenements,  with 
scarcely  any  garden  ground  to  each.  For  these,  the  allotment  system  of 
the  Labourer's  Friend  Society  seems  to  be  especially  adapted.  However, 
nothing  can  compensate  the  'moral  evils  resulting  from  crowding  fiimilies 
together ;  and  men,  finding  their  houses  uncomfortable  and  no  gu^en  em- 
ployment for  their  spare  time,  resort  to  the  beer-house  and  the  public- 
house,  and  are  thereby  debased  and  degraded,  and,  in  fact,  ruined.  1  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this,  but  by  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England  having 
such  comfortable  cottages  as  you  design  and  recommend  erected  for  the  use 
of  all  young  and  newly  married  people.  —  T.  M,    Reigaie,  Dec,  16.  1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     On  Horticultural  Exhibitions.     By  James  Barnes, 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  RoUe. 

Having  aU  my  life  been  engaged  in  gardenings  and  having 
been  anxious  to  see  the  skill  and  industry  of  gardeners  re- 
warded, I  have  carefully  watched  for  many  years  the  effect  of 
the  encouragement  given  at  horticultural  exhibitions  to  work- 
ing gardeners.  If  the  conclusions  that  I  have  come  to  differ 
from  those  arrived  at  by  some  of  my  brethren,  I  trust  the 
circumstance  will  not  be  attributed  to  any  partiality  on  my 
part,  but  rather  to  a  want  of  more  extended  observation  and 
experience. 

The  general  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that,  under  the 
present  system  of  exhibiting,  it  very  rarely  occurs  that  either 
skill  or  industry  gets  properly  rewarded. 

For  instance,  at  our  principal  leading  exhibitions,  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  for  the  production  of  certain  articles,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  native  country,  the  part  of  England 
they  come  from,  who  may  exhibit  them,  or  how  long  they  may 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor,  provided  only  he 
has  had  them  long  enough  to  make  them  his  property.  For 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  have  been  purchased 
the  very  morning  of  the  exhibition ;  and  I  can  state  with 
confidence,  that  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  present 
time  never  think  of  growing  the  productions  they  exhibit,  but 
scour  the  country  over  in  search  of  them,  to  the  no  small  satis- 
faction of  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are  purchased. 
Whether  this  shows  a  taste  for  horticulture,  or  a  taste  for 
exhibiting,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  What  chance  has  a 
gardener  who  grows  his  plants  from  their  infancy  with  .exhi- 
bitors of  this  kind,  who  can  show,  at  every  exhibition,  a  dozen 
of  plants  for  his  one  or  two  ?  A  number  of  respectable  men 
get  chosen  as  judges  for  such  exhibitions,  who  very  often  are 
totally  incapable  of  estimating  the  merit  of  the  articles  for 
want  of  practical  knowledge.  Horticultural  exhibitions  have, 
no  doubt,  done  good  by  stimidating  to  exertion,  but,  for  some 

3d  Ser.  —  1843.  II.  e 
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time  past^  I  have  thought  them  degenerating  into  something 
like  horse-racing. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  years,  that,  to  reward  the 
skill  and  industry  of  a  gardener  properly,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  and  gardens  under  his  charge  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  by  a  committee  of  practical  gardeners  like  him- 
self. These  ought  to  examine  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
he  raises,  to  see  whether  they  are  of  good  kinds,  well  grown, 
healthy,  and  without  insects  or  diseases ;  to  observe  the  order 
and  beauty  of  his  flower-gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  walks,  and, 
in  short,  every  thing  under  his  care,  from  the  stoke-holes  of  the 
furnaces,  and  root-cellar,  fruit-room,  onion-loft,  and  tool-house, 
to  the  botanic  stoves  and  conservatories.  Then  let  him  only  be 
rewarded  who  excelled  in  the  greatest  number  of  things,  taking 
his  place  altogether;  and  had  not  only  the  best  productions, 
but  exhibited  the  best  order  and  highest  keeping.  If  some- 
thing of  this  kind  were  set  on  foot,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
be  a  greater  stimulus  to  improvement  in  ^irdening  than  the 
present  mode  of  giving  premiums  for  fine  specimens,  which  are 
generally  either  produced  by  gardeners  to  the  neglect  of  almost 
every  thing  else  under  their  charge,  or  purchased  by  their  em- 
ployers in  the  spirit  of  gambling.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  altogether  give  up  awarding  prizes  for  single  productions ; 
but  I  would  do  this  under  such  regulations  as  would  insure 
their  being  grown  by  the  exhibitors* 

Bicton  GardenSy  Dec,  1842. 


Art.  XL  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management,  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor,  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued  from  p.  34.) 

Letter  VIII.     The  Flower-G ardent.     lAst  ofPlanti. 

The  first  thing  you  noticed  in  the  flower-gardens  here  was  a 
peculiar  sort  of  broom  I  have  had  made  for  sweeping  up  the 
grass  walks,  &c.,  the  most  useful  and  expeditious  I  have  ever 
met  with.  I  have  light  handles  from  4  ft.  to  10  A.  in  length  made 
to  fit,  which  we  adapt  to  the  nature  of  the  sweeping.  If  it  is  in 
hot  summer  weather,  the  grass  short  and  dry,  we  use  a  handle 
of  10  ft.  My  largest  size  measures  from  side  to  side  4  ft.,  and 
the  length  of  the  centre  is  3  ft.  6  in.  Being  thin  and  light,  they 
easily  sweep  up  all  loose  rubbish,  and  always  keep  themselves 
clean  and  dry.  A  man  will  soon  brush  over  a  large  space ;  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  a  few  loose  leaves  blown 
about,  you  have  no  idea  how  soon  several  acres  can  be  swept 
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over  with  these  brooms,  and 
the  place  made  neat  and  tidy 
very  quickly.  To  see  the  great 
bundles  of  rubbish  tied  to  a 
sticic,  in  many  places,  to  be 
used  as  brooms,  Is  surpris- 
ing; and,  when  soaked  with 
wet  and  dirt,  a  man  carries  it 
without  being  able  to  do  any 
work  at  all.  I  call  mine  the 
hen  and  chickens  broom.  I 
will  enclose  you  a  small  rough 
model  or  one.  [^^,5.  is  taken 
from  the  model ;  the  separate 
broomlets  are  tied  with  brass 
wire.  ]  You  will  perceive  that 
the  short  fine  birch,  heath,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  make 
brooms  of,  is  first  of  all  col- 
lected and  divided  into  the  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  the  longest 
of  it  is  used  for  the  middle. 
I  have  some  made  with  two 
chickens  on  each  side  of  the 
hen,  others  with  three  on 
each  side.  I  make  brooms  of 
three  different  lengths  to  suit 
the  weather,  and  heavy  or 
light  work,  which  you  will 
readily  understand.  Kit  is  a 
long  broom,  each  chicken  has 
two  bands  bound  round  it, 
the  hen  three ;  then  they  are 
nil  bound  together  to  be  ready 
for  handling. 

The  following  are  a  few  of 
gardens  here :  — 


Araucaria  imbric^ta, 
h  a  ndsome,  branch- 
ed quite  down  to 
the  ground  - 

Yucca  grand  ifldra    - 

-4'hiea  Dobglasi, 
branches  to  the 
ground 

Piniu  Larfcio 


Hrigll. 

ciromr. 

Ft,   In. 

Ft.   In. 

11   10 
18     3 

30     0 

25     0 
15     0 
20    0 

B2     0 
54    0 

Fig.8.  F»aw»ix-»«. 

Bici«nG 

unlciu. 

the  specimens  in  the  flower- 

Nu«.                  H«lght.  arcQmt. 

ilnuB  paliistm  [aus- 

Ft.   Id. 

Ft.  In. 

inYaATb.Brit.} 

10     0 

Cedrus  Ihaddra       - 

12     0 

38     0 

RSki        speciosum. 

very  larRo 

nlveum     do. 

glutinosum 

8    0 

16     0 

malvaceuin 

7     6 

32     0 

olireum   - 

G     0 

18     0 

lanceolAtum     - 

7     0 

8    0 
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Large  clumps  of  the  new  scarlet  rhododendron,  including 
//.  arboreum,  aitaclerense,  nepalense,  Noblearau^n,  pulcherri- 
mum,  campanulatum,  GXeumdnian,  barbatuni,  the  Victoria  rho- 
dodendron, and  most  of  the  new  and  valuable  sorts.  Many 
large  camellias,  of  different  varieties,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
and  large  round  heads  well  furnished  with  flower-buds. 

Name. 

Edwdrdsia      micro- 
phjflla 

graniiiflora 

chilensis 
Deutzia  scabra 
Photinia  serrulata  - 
Sophora  jap.  pendula 
Callitris  japonica  - 
ii'rbutus  C/'nedo  «a- 
licifolia 

h^brida  - 

proccra  - 

/aurifolia 
Aristotelin  Mackati 

variegata 
Escallonta  rubra 

inontevidensis  - 

floribiinda 

glandiilosa 

illinita     - 

and  large  plants 

of  other  sorts. 

Cupr^ssus  lusitanica 

/hyoides  - 

and  many  other 
Oipressi. 
Berberis  pinnfita  LtOg, 
[Mahonui  fascicularis 
Dec.^  and  Arb.  Br,] 

Helmia  falicif^Iia,  very  fine,  with  thousands  of  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  expanded  at  this  time.  To  all  appearance  this  plant  has 
been  standing  for  many  years  in  the  most  exposed  situation  in 
the  flower-garden.  The  reason  why  I  am  so  particular  in  de- 
scribing this  beautiful  plant  is,  that  some  of  our  clever  men  tell 
us  decidedly  that  it  is  a  tender  plant.  We  have  also  large 
))lants  of  Clematis  caerulea,  C  Sieboidti,  VesttA  /ycibides, 
Casuarina  ^quisetifolia,  myrtles  of  various  sorts,  and  plants  of 
different  sizes ;  but,  if  I  were  to  tell  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  that  myrtles  are  to  be  seen  in  Devonshire  25  ft. 
high,  I  should  not  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  so.  Magnolias  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  and,  as  standards,  in  all  directions ;  even  Mag- 
nolm  fuscata  standing  out,  and  flowering  most  part  of  the  year. 
Two  walls,  each  of  them  230  ft.  long,  which  enclose  the  flower- 
garden,  covered  mostly  with  M.  g.  exoniensis,  with  hundreds  of 


Height. 

Circumt 

Height. 

CIrcimif. 

Name. 

Ft.   In.    Ft. 

In. 

Ft.  In.    Ft.  In. 

Be.  ^mpetrifolia 

t 

5     0,12 

0 

asiatica,  large. 

% 

• 

9     0 

30 

0 

dulcis 

6     0 

atropurpurca, 

6     0 

12 

0 

&c.  &c. 

8     0 

15 

0 

i?(iRCU8  andr6gynus, 

16     0 

14 

0 

fine. 

7     0 

J7ubus  spectabiiis 
Cytisus  lalcatus 

purpiireus 

9     6 

28 

0 

LMxmnm    in- 

10     0 

^ 

0 

cisum 

12     0, 

28 

0 

Cydonia  sinensis 

12     0 

63 

0 

Jap6nica 
Medicago  arb6rea 

U     0 

64 

0 

4     6 

32 

0 

Callistemon  seinper- 

6     0 

52 

0 

florens        '> 

8     6 

20    0 

6     0 

40 

0 

Aralia  spinosa 

10     0 

8     0 

57 

0 

Fontanesia     johiliy- 

6     0 

27 

0 

reoides,    a    most 

beautiful  shrub    - 

4     6 

34    0 

Taxodium  distichum 

6     0 

18     0 

14     0 

48 

0 

Jiinlperus     excelsa. 

8     0 

20 

0 

very  fine. 
rec6rva 
fomariscifdlia 
chin^nsis 
phoenlcea 
suecica. 
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blossoms  out  daily.  Several  very  fine  plants  oF  Azalea  indica 
alba,  flowering  in  May  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Several  large 
plants  of  Wiststria  chin^nsis,  covering  trellises,,  running  up 
poles,  &c.  Leptosp^rmum  baccatum,  12ft.  high  and  22  ft.  in 
circumference;  there  are  also  several  plants  of  it  from  4  ft.  to 
9  ft.  You  observed  you  had  never  seen  such  large  leptosper* 
mums  growing  out  of  doors  before.  Sollya  longifl5ra,  covering 
a  large  surface  of  trellis  work.  Likewise  several  rare  plants,  of 
the  names  of  which  I  am  not  quite  certain,  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  at  all  know  yet ;  but  I  will  send  you  a  few 
specimens,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  find  out  the  names 
for  me. 

You  noticed  the  number  of  Maltese  vases  in  the  flower-garden ; 
the  busts  in  niches  outside  the  temple,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place ;  with  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  birthplace  is  in  sight  of  the  flower-garden,  and  whose 
property  is  now  a  part  of  this  demesne;  also. a  bust  of  the  hero 
of  Trafalgar.  You  observed  the  marble  fountains,  the  shape 
and  furnishing  of  the  flower-beds,  the  .green  terrace  walks  and 
slopes,  terminating  with  the  little  parish  church,  not  seen  till  you 
approach  it  closely ;  and,  as  you  noticed  all  these  things,  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  them. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  10.  1842. 


Letter  IX.     Imporlanfie  of  Cleanlinets,     Manure  Water.     CharcoaL 

Thb  necessity  of  cleanliness  amongst  plants  is  universally 
acknowledged,  but  very  partially  practised.  Dirtiness  is  the 
parent  of  all  disease.  What  is  more  disgusting  than  a  dirty 
dwelling-house?  It  becomes  a  harbour  for  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease and  vermin;  but,  if  you  keep  it  clean,  you  will  not  be 
plagued  with  either.  There  will  be  no  food  for  flies  and  wasps, 
and  none  for  the  spider.  So  ft  is  with  all  vegetation  :  it  is  only 
from  our  neglect  that  plants  become  covered  with  disease  and 
vermin.  I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  some  few  things  a  little  im- 
proved within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  nothing  is  yet 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  might  be.  Why 
is  it  so?  Because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  often  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  nature.  Those  who  fancy  they  have  made  a 
new  discovery,  wishing  to  be  considered  more  learned  than 
their  neighbour,  do  not  assist  him,  but  keep  the  secret  to 
themselves,  that  their  neighbour  may  not  try  to  make  some 
improvement  on  what  they  consider  as  their  invention.  In  un- 
folding my  small  and  humble  store  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  do 
so  for  gain  of  any  kind  to  myself,  nor  am  I  doing  it  for  a  name, 
for  if  you  think  it  right  to  withhold  my  name,  do  so;  only  it 
may  be  desirable,  perhaps,  for  my  brother-gardeners  to  have 
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some  authority  to  refer  to,  as  I  mean  to  relate  nothing  but 
what  I  have  put  into  practice  fully;  and  I  do  not  care  who 
examines  me.  Perhaps  I  may  not  sufficiently  explain  myself, 
but  the  sooner  I  endeavour  to  do  so  the  better. 

Is  it  not  disgusting  to  go  into  a  house  of  fruiting  pines  and 
see  them  covered  with  scale  and  coccus  of  all  kinds ;  and  to 
smell  black  and  yellow  sulphur,  black  soap,  and  many  other 
fetid  drugs?  I  have  seen  such  fruit  sent  to  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  tables  as  I  have  not  considered  wholesome  to  eat ; 
such  as  I  would  not  have  tasted  myself.  Houses  of  grapes 
covered  with  coccus,  red  spiders,  and  other  vermin ;  the  bunches 
shanked,  cankered,  and  mildewed,  &c.  Can  such  fruit  be  whole-^ 
some  to  eat  ?  I  have  seen  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  things 
in  the  same  way.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Not  nature's,  but  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  plants.  Now,  the  grand  secret  is  to 
sweep,  brush,  and  mop ;  to  use  pure  water  and  pure  soil,  with 
a  proper  drainage.  These  are  the  preventives  for  all  kinds  of 
disease  and  vermin.  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  clean  the  already 
foul  and  diseased  collection  of  fruit  and  plants  ?  I  will  tell  you, 
and  in  doing  so  state  nothing  but  facts ;  but  you  must  persevere, 
or  you  will  not  conquer.  You  must  give  your  hothouses,  green- 
houses, forcing-houses,  pits,  and  frames,  air  before  the  sun 
comes  on  them,  and  keep  every  thing  properly  watered ;  and,  to 
clean  and  expel  the  present  stock  of  vermin,  you  must  use 
clean  hot  water  from  HO^  to  150°  Fahrenheit.  Cut  a  bit  of 
cloth  into  a  circular  shape,  a  little  larger  than  the  pots,  and  in- 
sert in  its  circumference  a  string  to  draw  and  tie  round  the  rim 
of  the  pot;  put  a  good  handful  of  moss  underneath  the  cloth,  so 
as  to  keep  all  tight  together,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  falling 
out,  and  the  hot  water  from  getting  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  &c.  The  cloth 
must  be  cut  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  6.,  with  a  slit  or  opening  half-way 
across  it,  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  pass  through.  Then  tie  it  up  quite 
tight,  and  apply  the  water  with  a  sy- 
ringe. I  find  that  water  heated  from 
140**  to  150°  Fahrenheit  is  sufficient  to 
kill  or  expel  any  kind  of  mealy  bug, 
coccus,  scale;  or  vermin  whatever,  but  not 
by  one  application ;  for,  if  the  plants  are 
very  dirty,  the  insects  will  in  time  reappear  ng,  e.  cioth  /or  tving  wer  th€ 
from  the  crevices  where  they  had  taken  surface  qf  Pots, 

refuge.  You  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  repeating  the  syring- 
ing with  hot  water,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  plants  become  clean  atid  healthy.  Pray  observe  that, 
if  the   plant   is   in  a  growing   state,    you    must  not   use   the 
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hot  water  in  a  close  place,  for  it  will  sometimes  touch  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  and  shoots.     Beware  of  that      When 
the  plant  has  been  stunted  and  starved,  I   have  applied  the 
water  as   high   as   154°,  and   the  vermin    came  oiF  like   the 
peelings  of  <Hiion8,  and  the  plant  acquired  new  life,  and  grew 
afterwards  amaziogly ;  hut  if  you  should  use  the  water  at  loQ" 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  plants  ave  growing  freely, 
and  the  foliage  and  the  shoots  are  young  and  tender,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  place  where  you  use  it  should  be  close,  and  the 
steam  cannot  get  away  quickly  enough,  the  plant  will  be  scalded. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plant  be  taken  into  a  shed,  or  some 
such  place,  or  if  you  give  the  house  in  which  it  is  a  little  air, 
there  is  not   the  least  danger  of  scalding,  and  the  plant  will 
derive  wonderful  benefit  from  the  syringing.     I  manage  thus : 
1  get  two  bricks,  lay  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  the 
pot,  and  place  it  between  them,  the  rim  of  the  pot  resting  on  the 
two  bricks,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  plont  being  raised  or  low- 
ered  in  an   oblique   position 
without  touching  the  ground 
(see  ^.  r.)  :    this    will    also 
admit  of  turning   the   plant 
round  at  pleasure,  so  as   to 
allow  of  syringing  every  part 
of  the  plant,  as  well  over  the 
surface    of    the    leaves    and 
heads  of  flowers,  as  on  the 
under  side  of  them,  so  that 
hot  water  may  touch   every 
part  of  the  plant  except  the 

roots.  Syringing  answers  bet-  ^'^\^^;^^'^!:n:^^ri1^tZ^ 
ter,    according    to    my    own 

practice,  than  pouring  on  the  water  from  a  watering-pot, 
which  would  probably  scald  the  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dipping  it  in  water  would  do.  For  instance,  if  you  syringe 
water  at  ISO"  heat  against  the  back  of  your  hand,  it  wdl 
only  give  yon  a  smarting  twinge  for  a  moment;  hut  if  you  dip 
the  other  hand  into  the  same  pot  of  water,  it  will  scald  it 
severely.     Practice  will  soon  teach  you,  if  you  persevere. 

Manure  Water, — What  is  it?  It  is  composed  of  sheep- 
dung,  cow-dung,  soot,  lime,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  alt  mixed  to- 
gether, to  be  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant  as  we  see  it 
requires  iL 

And  now  for  Charcoal,  that  astonishing  material,  that  purifler 
of  all  things.  1  have  proved  the  use  of  charcoal  in  some 
thousands  of  in'stances.  Did  I  not  point  it  out  to  you  when  you 
were  here?     I  do  not  claim  making  the  discovery,  for  I  do  not 
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know  but  that  thousands  have  seen  the  same  effects  of  charcoal 
in  woods  as  I  have  done,  for  I  have  seen  it  m  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  Inst  twelve  years  at  least ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  put  into  practice,  nor  heard  of  any  person  using  it, 'until 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so.  As  I  have  stated  in  my 
first  letter  [p.  558.  of  our  last  volume],  I  came  to  think  of  trying 
it  because  I  saw  nature  making  use  of  it.  In  a  place  where 
scarcely  a  bush  or  a  weed  would  grow ;  where  there  was  a  yellow 
stiff  clay,  and  the  subsoil  was  a  rock  of  clay  and  gravel;  where 
the  clay  had  been  poached  about  in  wet  weather;  and  where 
rusty-coloured  mineral  springs  oozed  out  and  ran  about,  I  liave 
seen,  from  charcoal  dust  being  put  on.  it  accidentally,  the  barren 
spot  become  rich  and  luxuriant.  Was  not  that  enough  to  make 
tne  look  about,  and  consider  if  I  could  not  turn  this  to  good 
account  ?  I  did  so,  and  I  have  used  charcoal  ever  since,  more 
or  less,  as  I  could  get  iL  1  put  it  in  bags  and  place  it  in 
cisterns  of  water,  and  into  the  manured  water ;  I  mix  it  amongst 
the  earth,  and  drain  almost  every  plant  with  it;  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  attractive  purifying  qualities.  I  was 
11  long  time  before  I  could  understand  so  much  about  it;  but 
now  1  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  I  hope  to  keep  my  plants 
in  the  same  henltby  state  in  which  you  have  lately  seen  them. 
Bictoa  Gardens,  October  11.  18*2, 


Art.  III.    How  to  make  the  most  of  a  Cottage  of  only  Two  Rooms. 
By  K. 

Mitch  has  been  smd  of  late  of  mechanics'  cottages,  and  some 
designs  liave  recently  been  published  of  dwelluigs  for  tliis  class 
of  persons,  that  have  contained ^ne  rooms;  but  we  all  know 
that  mechanics    in    general  (unless    they  depend    on    lodgers) 
have  not  the  good  fortune    to   enjoy  this   extent  of  accom- 
modation.    This  is  not  the  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be, 
but  it  is  the  state  of  things  as  they  are;   for  many  mecha- 
nics are  obliged  to  be  content  with  even  one  room,  and  they 
consider  themselves  well  off  when   they  have  two.     At  the 
same  time  many  liberal  noblemen  build  houses   for  their  la- 
ers  containing  five  rooms,  and  even  more,  with  a  deal  of 
mal  ornament  to  boot ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the 
;  therefore  we  must  try  to  make  the  most  of  a  two-roomed 
ige ;  and  the  accompanying  plans  are  submitted  for  that 

•ff.  8.  is  the  plan  of  a  two-roomed  cottage  before  it  was 
ed.     It  was  originally  a  wheelwright's  shop,  and  the  land- 
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lord,  in  converting  it  into  a  dwellings  just  put  a  fireplace  in 
each  end,  and  the  division  down  the  middle ;  the  two  windows 
were  the  shop  windows,  and  the  two  doors  were  originally  one 
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Fig.  8.    A  Cottage  <tf  Two  Boom*  before  being  altered. 

large  door  for  the  wheelright.  The  out-buildings  were  made 
similar  to  those  of  Jig,  9.  There  was  no  proper  situation  for 
a  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the  bed  was  exposed; 
besides,  the  rooms  were  very  cold  in  winter  from  having  no 
passage  or  inner  door.  The  occupant  wished  to  get  rid  of  these 
grievances,  as  well  as  to  have  a  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-room 
in  effect),  without  the  expense  of  building  an  additional  room, 
o  accomplish  this  I  converted  the  house  into^^.  9.  by  putting 
up  a  wainscot  division  in  the  east  room  (the  building  faces  the 
south),  making  a  closet  in  the  passage,  leaving  sufficient  room 
behind  it  for  the  length  of  a  bed.  Concealed  beds  are  very 
much  the  fashion  in  Scotland,  and  I  believe,  too,  in  France. 
An  upper  chamber  is,  however,  always  preferable  for  a  bed- 
room where  it  can  be  had ;  but  when  it  cannot,  a  well-aired 
bed  recess,  with  a  neat  curtain  in  front,  leaves  a  sitting-room 
tidy,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  a  respectable  family.  A  window 
was  made  in  the  east  end  of  the  house,  as  the  front  window  was 
too  small,  and  the  door  of  the  west  room  was  converted  into  a 
window.  The  occupant  has  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  new 
arrangement  of  his  house,  that  he  has  had  the  parloiu*  painted, 
papered,  and  carpeted.  The  exact  amount  of  the  mason's  and 
joiner's  bills  was  6/.  10«.  Zd, ;  and  let  landlords  just  look  to  the 
additional  comfort  that  this  small  amount  affords.  I  have  not 
sent  you  the  elevation,  for  it  is  not  handsome,  and  has  not 
been  altered ;  but  for  the  matter  of  4/.  10*.  I  could  beautify  the 
exterior  with  lime,  trcUising,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  the  house  an 
object  of  interest.    In  the  improved  plan  (Jig,  9.),  a  is  the  lobby ; 
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Fig.  9.    A  Cottage  qf  Two  Rooms  made  tke  most  of. 

by  kitchen,  .where  a  press  bedstead  might  be  put  if  there  were 
any  children ;  c,  pantry ;  cf,  wood ;  tf,  privy ;  f,  ashes;  y,  coals ; 
and  k  is  the  parlour,  in  which  is  the  recess  for  the  bed  (i)  with 
a  tasteful  curtain  in  front.  This  recess  is  well  aired  by  an  open- 
ing through  to  the  kitchen,  close  to  the  ceiling.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  comfort  of  the  room,  I  would  just  observe,  that  in 
the  bottom  of  the  new  window  there  is  a  large  covered  box 
which  serves  as  a  wash-hand  stand  for  the  wife  when  there 
is  any  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  the  husband  on  a  Sunday 
while  the  wife  is  engaged  in  the  other  room  with  her  culinary 
matters ;  it  also  serves  to  hold  brushes,  combs,  &c.,  to  prevent 
the  room  having  the  appearance  of  a  bed-room,  while  the  top, 
at  other  times,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  work-table.  The 
sofa  is  placed  at  /,  the  clock  in  case  at  m,  a  chest  of  drawers  at 
71,  and  tables  at  o.  The  closet  {p)  was  made  for  holding  clothes, 
linen,  &c.,  and  any  thing  that  would,  if  left  in  the  parlour, 
make  it  look  like  a  bed-room. 

We  have  recently  converted  an  old  bam  into  a  comfortable 
little  two-storied  cottage ;  the  outline  happened  to  be  of  a  form 
that  was  easily  convertible  into  a  neat  simple  old  English  cot. 
Shall  I  send  it  to  you  ?  [We  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  for 
it.  Such  communications  are  the  more  desirable,  after  what 
our  correspondent  T.  M.  has  stated  respecting  the  converting  of 
old  stables  and  outhouses  into  human  habitations,  and  large 
cottages  into  small  ones,  &c,  in  p.  44.] 

Derbyshire^  July  13.  1842. 
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Art.  IV.  Rqtort  on  rare  or  select  Articles  in  certain  British  Nur" 
series  and  private  Gardens*  Drawn  up  from  personal  inspection, 
or  from  communications  received.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  40.  and  concluded,') 

Hertfordshire. 

The  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery:  T.  Rioers^  jun.'^We  visited  this  nursery 
Oct.  20.  1842,  and  were  much  gratified  by  the  extent  of  the  collection,  the 
excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  vigour  of  the  plants.  So  many  curious 
things  we  have  scarcely  ever  found  in  any  nursery.  Mr.  Rivers  makes  an 
extensive  tour  amon^  the  Continental  nurserymen  every  year ;  and,  as  these 
are  continually  straining  every  nerve  to  procure  new  varieties,  he  sel- 
dom returns  without  something  new.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  still 
a  number  of  things  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  particularly  acers  and  Polv- 
gonacece,  which  are  not  in  British  nurseries,  but  which  Mr.  Rivers  might 
procure  through  M.  Camuzet.  (See  Gard.  Mag,  1840,  p.  394.)  We  do  not 
give  the  names  in  the  following  list  as  entirely  new,  though  some  of  them  are 
so ;  we  give  them  simply  as  those  of  articles  which  we  thought  at  the  time 
were  noticeable  from  the  visour  of  their  growth,  comparative  rarity,  or  from 
the  large  stock  in  hand.  If  we  had  more  leisure  and  room,  we  should  notice 
some  of  Mr.  Rivers's  propagating-bouses,  as  being  of  very  judicious  and 
economical  construction,  in  which  he  has  applied  Arnott*s  stove,  and  the 
British  sheet  glass,  in  a  very  economical  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  have 
taken  no  notice  of  Mr.  Rivers's  collection  of  roses,  because  every  body  knows 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  select  in  this  country.  They  are 
all  named  with  zinc  labels  written  on  with  prepared  ink,  which  Mr.  Rivers 
finds  to  remain  quite  clear  after  having  been  in  use  upwards  of  ten  years. 
The  ink  used  is  not  that  invented  by  M.  Teichmacher,  and  sold  by  Thompson 
and  Gordon,  Fenchurch  Street ;  but  one  composed  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  cop- 
per, 1  drachm;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  2  drachms;  lampblack,  2  scruples; 
and  water,  4oz.  This  ink  is  very  black  and  legible,  and  not  so  liable  to  pro- 
duce a  white  crust  as  that  of  M.  Teichmacher.  After  being  written  upon,  the 
labels  require  drying  in  a  hot  sun,  or  on  a  stove,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  for, 
unless  they  are  well  dried,  they  contract  a  white  crust,  which  soon  covers 
the  letters,  and  ends  in  obliterating  them.  Whenever  this  white  crust  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  rubbed  off  with  linseed  oil  and  flannel.  The  writing 
on  these  labels,  Mr.  Rivers  observes,  seems  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever,  for 
rain,  frost,  and  sunshine  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  it.  A  cheaper  label, 
either  for  a  private  or  public  garden,  cannot  well  be. 

'RanunculaceeB  Clematidece. — Clematis  VUiceUa  major,  A  variety  with  very 
large  blue  flowers ;  a  beautiful  climber. 

Clematis  macropetcJa,  Airkgetie  macrop^tala  Ledebour.  Has  not  yet  bloomed 
here.    Habit  distinct.    Belgium. 

Berberaceae. — B^rberis  petioldris  Wallich.  H.  S.  '*  This  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  with  the  largest  leaves  of  any  of  the  simple-leaved  berberries  yet  in- 
troduced. It  is  from  the  North  of  India,  and  quite  hardy.  It  was  first  raised 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  from  seed  received  from  Dr.  Royle."  —  G,  G* 

Berberis  mUgdris  spalhuldla,    A  slender-twigged  variety,  very  distinct. 

B.  vulgaris  folus  purpureis,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  I1 1 1 .  The 
purple-leaved  Berberry.  Its  leaves  and  spines,  in  early  summer,  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  of  a  dark  brown.  A  very  elegant 
shrub.    Belgium. 

Berberis  vulgaris  ^chern.    Has  long  slender  shoots  ;  deciduous.    Belgium. 

Mahonia,  fasciculdris  h^brida,  M.  repens  fascicul^ris,  Encyc,  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs^  p.  53.  Of  fastigiate  robust  growth,  the  foliage  very  large,  and  the 
plant  quite  hardy.     A  fine  variety. 
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CitthceiB,  —  Ctf/ftf.  A  species  from  Mexico ;  a  curious  trailing  plant;  has  not 
yet  bloomed.  **  It  is  the  Heli&nthemum  glomeratum  of  Sweet."  —  G.G, 
.  Ti&dcetB, — TiSa  europai^a  macrophyUa,  A  magnificent  variety,  with  robust 
shoots,  and  leaves  of  enormous  size.  Plants  of  the  common  lime  raised  from 
seed  of  the  Dutch  lime  imported  from  France,  are  of  a  habit  much  more 
robust  and  fastigiate  than  those  of  the  common  lime  when  raised  from  layers, 
as  it  commonly  is  in  this  country.  The  leaves  of  seedlings  also  remain  on  the 
trees  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  they  do  in  plants  raised  from 
layers. 

Termtromv^sxst, — Thea  Boh^  major.  Seemingly  a  hybrid  between  T, 
Bohea  and  T,  vlridis.     Habit  robust  and  distinct.     Belgium. 

Acerdcea.  —  A'^cer  palmatum  H.  S.  Quite  hardy  in  this  nursery.  Encyc, 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  90. 

Msculdcete. —  M'sculus  Hippoc&ttanum  spect&ifile,  with  very  large  leaves. 
Has  not  yet  flowered.    France. 

M'sculus  Hippocastanumjldre  pleno  Baumann.  Forms  a  long  spike  of  imbri- 
cated flowers.  Has  bloomed  at  Angers.  It  flowers  were  described  by  M. 
Leroy  of  Angers  as  much  like  those  of  Chiondnthus  virginica,  the  fringe  tree. 

SlaphyledcecB, — Staphylea  Emodi  Dr.  Royle, 

Celastrdcea. — "Euonymus  obovdtiu.    A  hardy  evergreen  species.     Belgium. 

'Eu6ntfmus  repens,  A  hardy  evergreen  species  of  horizontal  growth,  from 
Belgium. 

"Euonymtis  europcei'us  pendulus.     A  curious  weeping  variety. 

AqmfoUdcecB.  —  V'lex  madeirensis  mgrescens,  A  dark-leaved  variety  raised 
from  seed  here,  seemingly  much  more  hardy  than  the  species. 

Vlex  madeirensis f 61,  variegdHs.      A  partially  vari^ated  variety  from  France. 

Vlex  vomitoiia. 

Vlex  caslanecefoHa  and  L  Mgustrydiia.    Apparently  varieties  of  /Mex  Cassine. 

Tlex  opdca  recurva.     Leaves  recurved. 

Vlex  cBstivdUs  (Prlnos). 

WhamndcecB. — "PaKurus  PaUdsiu  Belgium.  '*  Probably  the  same  as  iZham- 
nus  Pallasu,  a  species  nearly  related  to  the  curious  R.  Erythrdxylon,  and 
seems  intermediate  between  R.  Erythroxylon  and  R.  /ycioides."  —  G.  G, 

Ceanothus  h^bridus  cceruleus,  A  hardy  elegant  shrub  with  blue  flowers, 
between  C.  americanus  and  C.  azikreus. 

Ceanothus  hybridus  fibre  cameo.  From  the  same  source,  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

Legumindcece  Utece,  —  Spdrtium  radidtum,  grafted  on  the  laburnum.  The 
double  furze  has  also  flourished  from  four  to  five  years  on  this  stock.  It  was 
killed  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  The  white  Portugal  broom  and  the  com- 
mon English  broom,  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  make  singular  plants. 

Genista  pUosa,  grafted  on  the  laburnum.    Also  a  singular  pendulous  plant. 

Genista  purgaru,     A  pretty  dwarf  hardy  slirub. 

Genista  anxdntica,  grafted  on  the  laburnum.  Forms  an  ornamental  lawn 
tree. 

Ci^tisus  sessUifiUus  var.  strictus,  A  free-growing  upright  variety  from 
France.     Forms  fine  standards. 

/{ovinia  Pseud' Acacia  pendula.  Trained  up,  or  grafted  standard  high,  from  a 
dwarf  bush  it  forms  a  graceful  semi-pendulous  tree. 

Robim2k  Gondouinikna,     A  curious  dwarf  variety  with  very  large  leaves. 

Robinia,  hispida  major.  Forms  a  fine  drooping  tree  when  grafted  standard 
high.  It  requires  its  shoots  to  be  shortened  twice  in  summer,  to  prevent 
damage  from  wind.  If  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  June,  the  plant  will  bloom  agam  in  September.  A 
beautiful  tree. 

Legmnindce^e  Gassiece.  —  Ocrcis  SiUqudstrum  fiore  cdrneo.  Has  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers. 

Cercis  ^liqudstrum  fiore  dlbo.     Has  flowers  nearly  white. 
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"RosdceiB  Amygdeileee,  —  Ainygdalus  commiinu  grandiflora.  '  Has  yory  long 
leaves  and  large  flowers. 

Am^gdalut  Persica  pendula^  the  pendulous-branched  Peach.     Handsome. 

Amj/gcUUus  incdna,  the  hoary-leaved  dwarf  almond.  A  pretty  shrub,  not 
uncommon. 

Am^gda/us  Vertica  nana,  the  dwarf  Orleans  Peach,  Grows  but  two  inches 
in  a  season,  and  bears  fruit  in  pots. 

Avu/gdalus  nana  fibre  d/bo,  the  white-flowering  dwarf  Almond.  A  handsome 
shrub. 

Amjfgdalus  itpahdnafiore pleno,  the  double  Ispahan  Peach.  With  very  narrow 
leaves  and  slender  shoots. 

Armentaca  vulgaris  mcUa,  the  cut-leaved  Apricot.     France. 

Cerastu  Pddiu  pendula,     A  distinct  and  interesting  pendulous  tree. 

Ceratus  'Pddus  heterophylla  variegdta.  A  pretty  variegated  small  tree,  from 
France. 

Cerasut  "Pddus  aucubae/o/ta.  Has  large  spotted  leaves,  like  the  aucuba. 
France. 

Cerasus  Pddus  rubra,  the  Cornwall  Bird-cherry. 

Cerasus  Laurocerasus  var.  strida.  Raised  from  seed  in  Wilson's  Nursery, 
Derby. 

Cerasus  Laurocerasus  colchica.  A  variety  of  the  common  laurel,  with  slen- 
der shoots,  rather  pendulous.    Booth  of  Hamburg. 

Cerasus  prosirdta, 

Cerasus  persicifoUa,     Paris. 

Cerasus  gra^ca  Baumann.     A  very  ornamental  species. 

Cherries  are  in  this  nursery  grafted  on  Cerasus  Mahdleb,  for  dwarf  trees 
and  for  potting. 

Piosdce<s  Spvweee. — Spirai^a  JReevesiknsL  and  S.  arcHca,  Dwarf  shrubs,  with 
white  flowers.  **  SpiTae>&  Keevesidna  Hort.  is  the  iSpirae^a  lunceolata  Poir,, 
JBot.  Reg,y  and  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ,  p.  1114.,  a  handsome  nearly 
evergreen  species,  with  rather  large  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  hardy."  —  G.  G. 

"AosdcetB  Kdfecr.  —  "Rosa  Bdnksisd  spinosa  alba.  A  very  robust-growing 
variety  ;  its  vigorous  shoots  have  numerous  recurved  spines. 

"RosdcecB  PometB, —  Cotoneatter  denticuldia  and  C.  margindta.  Very  pretty 
evergreen  species.  The  latter  has  around  its  leaves  a  bright  silvery  margin, 
in  which  only  it  seems  to  di£fer  from  the  former.  '*  Cotonedster  denticuUta 
is  very  distinct  from  C.  maivin&ta.  The  latter  is  nearly  related  to  C.  buxi- 
folia,  but  differing  in  having  uirger  and  more  marginate  leaves,  and  is  from  the 
North  of  India  ;  while  the  former  has  leaves  nearly  as  large,  resembling 
those  of  C.  nummul^ia,  and  is  from  Mexico.**  —  G.G, 

Mespilus  germdmca  v^r.  Neflier  monstruduse.  A  large  variety  of  the  Notting- 
ham medlar,  which  grows  well  grafted  on  the  common  thorn. 

P^rus  ^6rbus  var.  Sorbier  de  Neuilly,  Apparently  a  variety  of  Pyrus  jSi^r- 
bus  with  very  large  pinnated  leaves. 

P^^rus  rUvea.  A  variety  of  P.  -4  Via  resembling  P.  vestita,  but  very  hardy  and 
robust. 

P^rus  A'ria  latifdUa,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  434.  P^rus  lanugmosa 
Ibid.  p.  438.  P^rus  edulis,  ibid.  p.  433.  All  these  grafted  on  P^rus  A^ria, 
make  fine  ornamental  trees ;  the  last  is  rather  a  rare  variety,  and  the  fruit  is 
good  to  eat. 

Pears  grafted  on  Pyrus  A^r\&  unite  well  and  grow  freely,  but  they  have 
not  yet  fruited  at  Sawbrid^eworth. 

Punts  spectdbilis  Riversiu  A  variety  obtained  here  from  seed,  in  an  attempt 
to  ^rtilise  the  species  with  Pyrus  japonica.  Flowers  larger  and  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  species ;  habit  more  robust ;  leaves  more  rugose. 

Qranatiice<s, — Punica  Grandlum  plenum  mhjvs,  the  Grenadier  Royale  of 
France,  with  very  large  flowers,  and  robust  habit.  A  splendid  variety. 
France. 
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Vumca  Grandium  dlbo  pleno,  A  double  variety  with  **  large  double  white 
flowers."     France. 

Vunica  Qrandium  ndnum  dWo  pleno,  the  dwarf  double  white  Pomegra- 
nate.    France. 

Philadelphdcece, — Vhiladelphu$  mexicdntu,  A  pretty  very  dwarf  species. 

NitrariaceiB. — NUrdria  SchSben.  In  sandy  loam,  salt  occasionally  applied. 
Killed  in  most  nurseries  in  1837-8. 

GrossuidceiB. — Ribes  Mensdenu  A  beautiful  species,  not  common. 

Ribes  h^bridum,  A  hybrid  between  H.  aureum  and  R,  sangulneum.  Raised 
by  D.  Beaton.     Pretty  and  distinct. 

CapriJbUdcecB,  —  Lonicen  t&mpervirent  superba.     A  large-flowering  variety. 

Loi^cerA  sempermr^nt  serdima.  A  vigorous-growing  variety  ;  blooms  till 
"November.  From  Mr.  Young  of  Taunton,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  was 
originated  in  1837,  or  before.  * 

Lomcen  oceidentdUt,  Glaucous  leaves,  and  orange-coloured  flowers ;  very 
iiardy  and  robust. 

LomcervL  G6ldii.  A  variety  of  the  above.  **  Lonfcera  (Caprifolium)  661d», 
if  correct,  is  the  same  as  Lonicera  (Caprifolium)  pubdscens,  and  not  like 
Caprifolium  occidentale  of  Douglas."  —  6r.  G. 

LonicertL  aurea»  Quite  distinct  from  L.  flava  ;  grows  more  freely,  with 
pale  yellow  flowers.     Belgium. 

'Ericdcece  EricecB, — A'tiuius.  From  the  Crimea;  belongs  to  the  A.  An^ 
dr&chne  family,  with  deep  red  petioles.     Has  not  yet  flowered  here. 

Afrbutut  magnifica,  A.  prunifoHa,  and  A.  magno/isefdlia,  are  hybrids  from 
A,  ^ndr&chne. 

A'rbulus  MUieni.  A  red-flowering  hybrid,  with  the  habit  of  A.  i^ndr&chne 
hybrida.     Bristol  Nursery.     See  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  575. 

'Ericdceee  'Bhodorece. — Hkododendroti  iuteum.  With  rugose  evergreen  leaves. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R,  cauclisicum  and  Azalea  p6ntica.  Habit  dwarf 
and  bushy. 

'Rhododendron  Adansdnii  Baumann,  A  new  species ;  probably  a  hybrid  of 
the  R,  azaleoides  family.     A  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  bush. 

^Rhododendron  aztUeotdes  album.  Flowers  white.    Belgium. 

^Rhododendron  WUsonn,  A  pretty  dwarf  hybrid,  with  some  apparent  afiinity 
to  A.  mvrtifolium. 

Pemetty?L  floribiaida,    A  dwarf  and  pretty  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 

PemeitytL  Cummingiu     A  prostrate  evergreen  hardy  shrub. 

Oledceee  Vr€uine<s.  —  Vrdxinus  sp.  From  Kamaon.  Dr.  Royle.  **  This 
is  the  O'rnus  florib6ndus  of  Dr.  Wallich."  —  G.  G. 

Vrdxinus  excelsior  glomerdta.  Forms  curious  pendulous  shoots.  Found  on 
a  tree  of  the  common  ash  at  Stanstead  Burv,  Herts.  When  grafted  on  the 
common  ash,  it  becomes  a  stifl'glomerated  dwarf  tree. 

O^lea  excelsa.     Grafted  on  the  common  privet. 

O^lea  europ€B\i  robdsta,     A  hardy  olive  h-om  the  Crimea.     H.  8. 

luwustrum  angttstifoUum,  Apparently  a  variety  of  L,  vulgiiris,  with  very 
long  leaves.  Belgium.  "  Zriff6strum  angustifoUum  is  not  L,  nepal^nse,  but 
is  the  Phili^'rea  robdsta  of  Wallich,  which  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
L,  nepali^nse  is  the  same  as  L.  vestitum  of  Wallich,  a  plant  with  large  broad 
pubescent  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  common  lilac."  —  G.  G, 

Ugisirum  vulgdre  bux^oUum.  A  very  distinct  and  pretty  compact  variety ; 
decidedly  evergreen.     From  Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester. 

Ug^trum  grandifidrum.  Evergreen,  with  pubescent  foliage,  seemingly  half- 
hardy. 

Olehcea  S}Tinge8e. — Syringa  vulgaris  grandiflora,  A  wery  strong-growing 
variety ;  the  flowers  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the  species,  but  the  spikes 
are  very  large-shouldered,  like  the  bunches  of  some  varieties  of  grapes :  much 
like  Lilac  Charles  X.,  but  more  robust.     It  forms  a  fine  standard. 

LUac  Prince  Notger.  A  new  variety  from  the  Continent,  with  long  pointed 
leaves ;  has  not  yet  flowered  here. 
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Syringa  Emodit  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  p.  638.  fig.  1244. ;  S.  Indica 
WalL     Quite  hardy. 

Jasmindceaf,  —  3<uminum  revolutum  Ker,  J.  chrysdnthemum  Roxb,y  Encyc, 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  655.     A  pretty  shrub. 

Jasmnum  odoraiissimum,  jonquil-scented.  Remarkably  fragrant,  tender  ; 
deserves  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

ScropkularidcecB,  —  Buddlea.  sestUis,  A  dwarf  and  tender  shrub ;  has  not  yet 
flowered  here. 

Pentstemon  Scouleri     On  sandy  soil,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 

ThifmelcedcecB.  —  "Ddphjie  Cnedrum  strictunu  An  upright-growing  variety  ; 
raised  from  seed  in  France. 

Daphne  Cnedrum  grandtflorum,  A  variety  with  broader  leaves  and  larger 
flowers  than  the  species.     Raised  from  seed  in  France. 

Tydphne  luleiidna,    A  hybrid  raised  in  Paris :  very  fragrant. 

'Daphne  Auc&idndu,  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  1 1 17.  Of  the  X>. 
Guldium  group;  with  broader  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  more  robust  habit 
than  2>.  Gnldium.     India^  but  hardy. 

Daphne  coilina  latifdlia,  A  distmct  broad-leaved  variety  of  Z>.  collina ; 
raised  in  France.     INJore  tender  than  the  species. 

^^agndcece,  —  Hippdphae  mkcifoka^  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  669. 
fig.  1369. 

W€Bdgntu  triflora,  and  E.  argentea  (Shepherdta  argenteaiVtu/^.).  Shrubs ; 
the  first  species  scarcely  half-hardy.     E.  reflexa,     Belgium. 

Artocarpeee.  —  Morus.  alba  incisa     Large  serrated  leaves. 

Morus  alba  intermedia,     A  hybrid  of  M.  a.  Morettiana. 

XSlmdcetB, — CelHs  carddta.     Large  cordate  leaves. 

Celiis  dspera,  .  Very  narrow  round  leaves.  Both  sorts  are  raised  from  seed 
from  the  South  of  France. 

Juglanddcece, —  Plerocdrya  caucdsica,  A  fine  free-growing  ornamental  tree. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  was 
so  much  greater  than  what  we  had  seen  anywhere  else,  that  we  were  quite 
astonished  at  them. 

Salicdcea. — So&r  americdna  pSndula,  A  prostrate  species  [possibly  jS^.  pur* 
purea],  with  dark  shoots  and  leaves  glaucous  on  the  under  surface,  forming  a 
most  elegant  pendulous  tree,  when  grafted  on  the  broad-leaved  willow  with 
obtuse  rugose  leaves  and  purple  shoots.  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  know  the. 
species.  It  does  not  succeed  on  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  It  has 
been  grafted  on  some  species  of  Pdpulus,  but  lives  only  one  or  two  years  at 
most. 

Populus  laurifoHa  Booth.     P.  vmundUs  Booth. 

"Retuldceee, — A'lnusjoruUensis.    A  species  from  Mexico. 

Coryldceis  or  CupuUfene,  —  Quercus  pedunculdtafastigidia  vbridit,  A  variety 
of  Q,  p.  fastigiata  with  green  shoots  and  light  vivid  green  foliage,  selected 
from  seedlings  raised  here. 

Qiiercus  pedunculdta  HodgfnsUy  the  Irish  hybrid  Oak.  Retains  its  leaves, 
which  are  green,  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  hifbrida  H.  S. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  aurea.    Bright  yellow  shoots.     France,  1841. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  macrophjUa,  Leaves  very  large  and  long.  France, 
1841. 

Quercus  sessilifiora  ambigua  H.  S.  Q.  falkenbergensis  Booth.  Q.  panno^ 
nica  Booth. 

Quercus  E^sculus,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  853. ;  syn,  pubescens  p^n- 
dula.  A  pendulous  and  beautiful  variety  of  Q,  pubescens  (^sculus)  received 
from  France  as  Q.  p^ndula  nova. 

Quercus  Cerris  laamdta.     An  elegant  variety  of  Q,  Cerris  from  H.  S. 

Querela  Cerris  cdna.     Habit  dwarf  and  spr^iding. 

Quercus  Cerris  ftdhamensis  pendula,   A  weeping  variety  fr6m  seed  here. 
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Quercvs  M'gilbps  latifoSa.  From  H.  8.  A  distinct  variety  with  larger  leaves 
than  the  species. 

Qtierctu  alba  var.  ttricta.  An  upright  and  free-growing  variety  of  Q.  Mba, 
selected  from  seed  here,  and  grafted  on  Q.  pedunculatar 

Quercus  Prinus  castajteipfolia  Meyer.  Half-hardy  evergreen  ;  leaves  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface.     A  beautiful  species. 

Querctu  nwcrocdrpa.  A  North  American  species,  with  acorns  as  large  as 
Orleans  plums. 

Querctu  nuuroph^Ua.  Distinct,  with  small  acorns.  A  North  American 
species. 

Quercus  Catesba:^  sempervirefu.  An  evergreen  variety  of  Q,  C.  from  seed  here. 

Quercus  lancifoUa,  A  Mexican  oak,  approaching  virens  in  habit.  Ever- 
green.   A  distinct  and  beautiful  species. 

Quercus  glabra,  apparently  Q,  imbricata.  Large  laurel-like  leaves.  An 
elegant  species,  but  tender  hitherto,  perhaps  owing  to  the  plants  being  very 
young. 

Q,uercus  heterophjUa,  Nearly  evergreen,  like  Q,  virens,  but  not  so  hardy  ; 
fcarcely  hardv,  but  very  beautinil.    New  Orleans. 

Quercus  Vlex  latifitia  (perhaps  crassifolia  would  be  better).  Very  thick  and 
broad  leaves.  A  distinct  variety.  The  original  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery. 

Quercus.  Tlex  salicifdlia.  Original  tree  at  Pishiobury,  Sawbridgeworth. 
Very  distinct  and  .deserving  of  its  name. 

Quercus  Vlex  laurifoUa.  Deep  green,  large  foliage.  Original  tree  at  Pish- 
iobury. 

Quercus  Vlex  fagifolia.     From  H.  S. 

Quercus  Vlex  obldnga.    From  H.  8.  .  . 

Querctis  Vlex  longifiUa.    From  H.  8.  . 

Quercus  Vlex  roiundifdlia,  with  very  round  dark  green  foliage.  Selected 
from  seedlings  here. 

Qu^ctts  Vlex  mtegrifoHa  H.  8. 

Quercus  cocci/era  glaiica.  Very  curious.  8niall  round  leaves,  under 
€urface  glaucous ;  deciduous.  From  Gels,  Paris,  1840.  Probably  a  hybrid 
between  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q<  coccifera. 

QuSrcus  Fontatiesii,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  8hrubs,  p.  885.  8ubevergreen. 
H.  8. 

Querctis  spicdia  (rugbssL  of  some).  A  Mexican  oak.  with  thick  rugose 
evergreen  foliage,  half-hardy ;  would  probably  thrive  in  Devonshire.  Succeeds 
well  grafted  on  Q.  pedunculata. 

qSstcus  confertifolia,    Mexico.     Evergreen, 

Quercus  petiolhris  H.  8. 

Quercus  callosa  H.  8. 

Tdgusjerruginea,  syn.  F.  americ^a,  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  909. 

Fdgus  castaneiefdlia.  Leaves  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut. 

Vagus  castanecefolia  hpbrida.  Apparently  a  hybrid  between  the  above  and  the 
common  beech. 

Tdgus  si/lvdtica  purpurea  major,  A  variety  of  the  purple  beech,  with  large 
leaves  ;  colour  very  dark.     France. 

Fdgus  sylmtica  argentea,  the  silver-striped  common  Beech.  A  distinct 
variety  from  France. 

Vagus  sylvdtica  purpurea  pendula,  A  fine  pendulous  variety  of  the  purple 
beech.    France. 

Coniferee  Taxmee,-^  Tdxus  rmcrophyUa,  From  Yorkshire.  A  pretty  fas- 
tigiate  variety  of  the  common  yew. 

Conifer€B  Cupressin€e. — Taxodium  distichum  intermedium.  An  upright  variety 
of  T.  chinense. 

Juniperus  communis  pendula.  An  elegant  penclulous  variety.  Original  tree 
at  Pii?hiobury,  Sawbridgeworth. 
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Juniperus  communis  hibemica,  the  Irish  Juniper.  A  beautiful  fastigute  varietr, 
distinct  from  the  Swedish  juniper^  which  is  tuso  fkstigiate,  and  grows  on  soils 
unfavourable  to  the  genus. 

Juniperus  virgnddna  nana.  Original  plant  ten  years  cdd,  and  but  1  ft. 
iiigh  ;  from  seed  here. 

Juniperut  virgimdna  horizontaiit.  Of  remarkable  horizontal  growth  ^  fron 
seed  here. 

Juniperus  virgimdna  pindula.  A  beautiful  pendulous  variety.  Original  tree 
at  Pamdon^  Essex.  A  tree  at  Leveson  Gower'8,.£sq.,  Ci(4>ham  Common, 
approaches  to  this  in  habit. 

Jun(penu  Oxjfcednu  Bncyc  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p..  1083. 

Junwenu  tetragona  H.  S. 

Zuniperui  bermudidnOj  grafted  on  the  red  cedar. 

Thuja  ^firmis,  grafted  on  Tli^JB  orientalu.  The  most  remarkabk  of  the 
Cupressina,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who.  has  ever  seen  the  parent 
plant  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.     Quite  unique  and  quite  hardy. 

Thuja  h^brida.  This  has  been  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell, 
Nottingham,  for  forty  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Sweet-scented  Arbor 
Vitae,  received  also  from  France. 

ConifertB  Abieinue. — Vinus  l^indsterLemonikmiMt  Snoycjof  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
^i  963.  This  varietur  is  occasionally,  in  this  nursevy,  selected)  from  seedlings 
raised  here  of  the  pmaster. 

Abies  exceisa  nigra..  A  large  tree  at  Burleigh  bears  numerous  cones,  and 
forms  a  fine  object. 

"Picea  Pinsapo^  Alarge  stock  of  plants  of  this  species,  and  also  of  P.oepha- 
Idnica. 

Pioea  pecthuUa  siricta.  Seedlings  from  a  remarkable  fastigiate  tree  near 
Beccles^  Sufiblk,  retaining  tl^s  habit  of  the.  parent,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1839  by  wind. 

Perforated  earthenware  covers  to  seed-pans  facilitate  v^tation  in  seeds. 
Peat-earth  seeds  are  raised  in  pans  and  bozefron  the  shady  side  of  hedges  and 
other  screens,  supported  from  the  ground  on  boards  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
worms,  and  to  facilitate  protection  in  severe  weather  by  mats  suspended  from 
the  hedge^and  reaching  over  the  pots  and  pans  on  the  shelf,  like  a  cloaks 

Kent. 

Darifird  Nursery  ;  J,  D,  Parks.  —  Q^tisus  alptnus  intermhdius.  Interme* 
diate  between  the  weeping  and  the  common  alpine  or  Scotch  laburnum;  a 
vigorous  grower  with  a  pendent  habit ;  flowers  deep  yellow ;  racemes  verv 
long,  sometimes  15  inches.  A  well -marked  variety,  deserving  general  cul- 
tivation. A  new  white  and  a  new  purple  cineraria  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Parks,  w-hich  he  has  not  yet  '*  given  out." 

Middlesex. 

Horticultural  Societies  Garden,  —  Berberaces.  —  B^rberis  umbelldta  Wal- 
lich.  Bot.  Reg.,  1842,  Monthly  Chron.»  No.  42.  "  A  specimen  of  this 
new  hardy  shrub  has  flowered  in  the  garden  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Red- 
leaf,  where  it  has  been  raised  from  Nepal  seeds.  It  is  something  like 
B.  aristata,  but  has  much  narrower  leaves,  very  decidedly  elaucous  under- 
neath. From  B.  Cori^ria  it  diflers  in  the  same  character,  and  in  the  flowers 
being  much  smaller,  and  in  Tong-stalked  clusters.  The  branches  and  spines 
are  remarkably  slender.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  obovate,  mucronate,  slightly 
toothed,  with  very  distant  veins  on  a  glaucous  ground  upon  the  under  surmce^" 
(Bot.  Reg.,  1842,  Monthly  Chron.,  No.  42.>  ^G.G. 

Leguminosce., — Indigo/era  D6sua  Dec,  and  Don*s  Miller,  A  straggling  bush, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  with  bright  deep  rose-cokiured  blossoms,  highly  ornamental. 
Raised  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  where  it  flowered  in  May,  j840,  "  It 
appears  to  be  a  shrub  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  an  ordinary  winter  in  the 
open  border,  and  growing  vigorously  in  any  good  rich  garden  suiL    It  flowers 
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freely  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the  open  border,  but  earlier 
if  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  easily  increased  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  seeds."  .(Bat.  Reg,y  184f2,  t.  57.)  -*• 
G.G. 

AmaranthacecB,  —  DeeringisL  irtdica  Spr.,  syn.  Celosia  bacciita  Seiz.  •—  G, 
Gordon.    September  17.  1842. 

On  walkine  through  this  garden  on  the  Slst  of  December,  we  were  much 
•gratified  by  uie  state  in  which  we  found  the  following  trees  and  shrubs :  — 
.Bigg's  Everlasting  Crab,  laden  with  fruit,  which  remains  on  all  the  winter,  a 
truly  splendid  sight ;  lfipp6phae  Rhamnoides  foe^mina,  also  covered  with  its 
orange-coloured  berries,  which  change  towards  spring  to  a  dark  straw  colour 
(there  is  a  still  more  splendid  specimen  of  this  tree,  covered  with  fruit,  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery) ;  Symphoria  glomerJLta,  covered  with  its  fine  purple  fruit, 
iind  forming  a  highly  ornamental  bush ;  G>toneaster  frigfda  and  aiflnis,  both 
covered  with  fruit,  but  much  less  so  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  (harden  than  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery;  J?l8s4gnus  aigentea  (syn.  Sheph^rdui  arg^ntea), 
C6mus  m^,  and  //amamelis  virginica,  in  full  flower,  the  Glastonbuiy  thorn 
coming  into  flower, 

TTie  Abney  Park  Cemetery  at  Stoke  Newington  contains  31  acres,  and  a 
named  arboretum  has  been  planted  in  it  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  contains 
every  hardy  tree  and  shrub,  varieties  as  well  as  species,  that  was  in  their 
collection  a  year  ago.  The  names  are  on  brick,  the  same  as  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  and  they  are  unfortunately  already  scaling  off;  but  there  will  be 
no  great  expense  incurred  in  naming  them  on  cast  iron,  or  on  wood  with  cast- 
Iron  shanks,  as  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Hort.  Soc<.  Garden* 

The  Fulham  Nursery ^  Fulham ;  Messrs,  Whitley  and  Osbom.  —  As  usual, 
a  number  of  new  kinds  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue.  Among  these  is 
a  very  curious  variety  of  the  common  yew,  with  the  leaves  quite  adpressed  to 
the  shoots.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  the  Chester  ifursery  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  the  proprietors  of  that  establishment.  The  Dovaston 
Variety  of  the  common  yew,  of  which  a  portrait  is  pven  in  our  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  has  also  been  added.  There  is  a  very  handsome  small  plant  of 
•this  variety  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Exotic  Nursery^  Kin^s  Road^  Chelsea ;  Joseph  Knight  —  The  following 
names  have  been  sent  us,  of  the  spelling  of  some  of  vmich  we  are  doubtful, 
never  having  heard  of  them  before. 


A'^bies,  sp.  fi'om  New  Holland 
Cupr^sus  Moray  Sombay 
sp.  from  Swan  River 
Fothergflla 
Oatse^us  spicata 
Carpinus  ^^tuliis  varieg^ta 
i^uonymus  angustiiblius 

nepal^nsis 
l^rdzinus  excelsior  mlicifolia  n6v& 
jF^us  sylvdtica  grandidentata 
Cr6s.g&lli 
latifolia  nana 
/lex  ]atif61ia 

crassi  folia 
Jikglans  regia  lacinilita 
heteroph^Ila 
«Ainfperus  neoborii^nsis 

religiosa 
Mahonta  Knlghtn 
Mdtus  nigra  cucull4ta 
P^us'Afalus  maculata 
sempervirens 
fldre  pl^no 


Pesbnia  Moiitan  arborea  Kewmanti 

papaveracea  Jacquinunia 
Pinus,  three  new  and  distinct  sp^ 
firom  Alta  California 
one  new  and  distinct  I5p.  from 

China 
one  new  and  distinct  sp.  from 
New  Zealand 
C^rasus  Padus  aucubistolisL 
p6ndula 
variegata 
Ptelea  trifoli^kta  variegata 
Paul6wnia  imperiaJis 
Qu6rcus  heteroph^IIa  cucullata 
elegantfssima 
macrophylla 
glabra 
nepalensis 

Several    apparently    new  kinds 
from  mountains  in  the  north- 
east of  Portugal. 
Several  new  sps.  from  the  Hima- 
layas 
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Btbes  pendulum  JSh.  rubelaris 

acerifolium  femxg;(neum  41bum 

iZh^mnas  cucuU^tus  A&Iiz  p^dnla  ndva  [?  S,  am^cana 

iWidis  copalliDa  pendula,  p.  59.] 

Jthododendron  pyramidMe  Tilia  arg^ntea  pendula  [?  7*.  eun^e^ 

Hart6ppt  pdndula  61ba,  p.  00.] 

6vum  nib^ula  macroph^Ua  [  ?  p.  56.] 

translucens  mississippi^nsis 

tortuifdlium  C^lmus  chin^nsis 

c6ncolor  pyramtdMis 

Ch^lsoni  punctatum  pendula  nova 
revoliktum 

KORFOLK. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery;  ToueU  and  Co,  —  Arauc&ria  imbrickta  in 
large  quantities  has  stood  within  500  or  600  yards  of  the  sea,  and  fully  expoeed 
to  the  cutting  winds  from  the  north-east,  for  two  years,  without  the  slightest 
injury. —  Y,^  Co, 

SOUERSETSHIRB.. 

Taunton  Nwrtenf  ;  J,  Yowng,  --  We  visited  this  nursery  on  October  J. 
1842,  and  found  it  very  well  laid  out,  with  an  excellent  dwelling-house 
in  the  form  of  an  old  English  cottage,  built  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  and 
thatched,  combining  every  comfort  expected  in  such  a  dwelling,  and  much  of 
elesance  and  refinement.     There  is  a  veranda  which  has  an  exceDent  effect ; 
and  this,  and  also  oneof  the  living-rooms,  open  into  a  handsome  conservatory. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  nurseryman's  house  in  England  that  can  be  placed 
on  a  par  widi  this  dweHing,.except  the  house  of  Mr.  Yeitch,  sen.,  in  the  Mount 
Radford  Nursery,.  Exeter.     Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  You^g  are  unquestionably  at 
the  head  of  their  profession,  as  far  as  commodious  and  tasteful  dwellings  are 
concerned.     We  could  refer  to  one  or  two  nurserymen's  houses  about  London, 
for  example,  the  late  Mr.  Wilmott's  house  at  Lewisham,  where  there  are  com- 
modious enough  rooms  within,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  houses  we 
have  mentioned  ;  but  they  form  part  of  streets,  or  in  some  way  or  other  are  sa 
circumstanced  that  they  do  not  exhibit  a  single  particle  of  taste  without ; 
bouses,  in  short,  that  no  man  of  taste  would  live  in,  i^  he  could  possibly  help 
it.   Along  the  walks  in  the  Taunton  Nursery  there  is  a  tolerable  arboretum,  ex* 
hibiting  numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  genus  Oat8e^gus,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
correctly  named.    There  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Cratas^gus  trilob^tA 
and  C.  virglnica,  covered  with  fruit.     Id  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  Sophora  jap6nica 
a  plant  has  appeared  with  pendent  shoot»,  exactly  Uke  the  old  S,  jap<5nica  pen- 
dula ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  keeping  distinct,  any  more  than  are  the 
numerous  plants  of  Qu^rcus  pedunculSta  heteroph;^lla»or  i4^cerplatanoldes  la- 
ciniata,  which  frequently  come  up  among  seedlings  of  the  species^    There  is  an 
excellent  stock  of  many  articles,  and  particularly  of  Tllia  europeeVt  41ba  pen- 
dula, the  weeping  Hungarian  lime,  budded  on  the  top  of  sterna  18  fl.  high.    This 
splendid  variety  of  lime  deserves  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  it  is  on  lawns 
among  curious  or  odd  trees^    We  saw  a  new  yellow  Portugal  broom ;  a  new 
and  valuable  hardy  variety  of  Lonicera  sempervirens  8ev6tina  ;  and  Lonicera 
06Idit,  which  Mr*  Young  considers  distinct  from  L.  occidentidis  ;  ^Vbutus 
procera  budded  on  the  common  species  in  May  last,  and  already  producing 
shoots  above  a  foot  in  length ;  Bignoota  radlcans  sup^rba,  quite  a  bush ; 
besides  a  number  of  other  articles.    In  the  lawn,  which  embraces  the  house 
oh  three  sides,  and  contains  some  pretty  pieces  of  rockwork,  enclosing 
bright  little  basins  of  Kving  water,  there  are  many  fine  plants.    We  noticed 
particularly  Bouvardta  triph^lla  spl^ndens,  forming  a  bush  2}  h,  high ;  and  a 
group  of  heaths,  which  Mr.  H^,  the  foreman,  has  planted  out  in  a  circular 
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bed  5^  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  intention  of  keepine  them  there  through  the 
winter.  Mr.  Reed  recommends  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  be  2  or  3  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  which,  he  says,  is  a  protection  firom  the  frost. 
He  suggests  the  idea  of  a  large  wicker  basket  shaped  like  a  beehive,  the  top  to 
£ome  off,  with  handles  on  the  outside  to  lift  both  top  and  sides  on  and  off  at 
pleasure,  and  with  a  canvass  cover  to  be  put  over  the  top  during  heavy  rains. 
The  species  planted  in  this  bed  are  as  follows : — £rica  Hartiielli,  JS.  assiirgens, 
£,  ^hiiflora,  E.  rerinthoides  sup^rba,  E,  mir&bilis,  E.  ventricdsa,  E,  incar- 
nata,  E.  pfcta,  E,  intermedia,  E,  Imnaouiet,  E,  Wilmoreana,  E,  h^brida,  E, 
blanda,  E,  tr6ssula,  E,  Bowieami,  E.  v^mix  coccinea,  E,  cruenta,  E.  mam- 
m6sa,  and  E.  verticiUata. 

Staffordshire. 

C&jff^  Vale  -and  Prospect  Nurseries,  near  Leek;  E,  Fox.^-  Quercus  pedun- 
ciddta  adrea,     A  new  gold-striped -leaved  oak,  raised  last  year  from  seed. 

JJ'lmus  montana  crispa.     A  new  curled-leaved  elm,  raised  last  year. 

Vdgus  sylvdtica  atro-rubens,  A  new  variety  of  the  purple  beech ;  leaves  more 
indented  than  those  of  the  common  purple,  and  the  plant  keeps  its  leaves 
in  winter  more  like  the  common  beech. 

P^rus  nucupdria  a&rea.  A  mountain  ash  with  golden  leaves,  the  stronger 
it  grows  the  more  golden  the  leaves  appear  ;  raised  here  some  years  ago. 
'  8pir€B^a  Fdxii.  A  dwarf  shrub,  growing  from  1  to  1^  ft.  high ;  free  bloomer ; 
colour  white;  raised  from  <Si.  trilobiita  impregnated  by  iSi.  corymbosa. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  with  the  habit  of  corymbosa,  but  a  dear  white, 
and  a  more  compact  and  hardier  plant. 

.    Tojnu  baccdta  nana.    Raised  seventeen  years  ago  firom  seed ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  not  more  than  12  in.  hieh. 

Tdxus  baccdta  argentecu  A  new  suver-striped  yew,  raised  seven  years  ago 
from  seed  of  the  21  hib^rnica ;  height,  at  the  present  time,  4  in. 

Ilex  Aqtdfilmm  aakciJoHuwi,  A  new  variety  of  holly,  with  very  narrow 
leaves. 

VUx  AqtafoUuni  serrdtum.    Leaves  deeply  serrated. 

Azdlea  p&ntica  nana  6lba  Foxii,  A  new  white  azalea,  the  dwarfest  and  best 
bloomer  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  seen. 

'Erica  TetraUx  a&rea.     Shoots  of  a  golden  yellow. 

Urica  vulgdns  nana  F6xu,  A  new  dwarf  heath ;  being  much  smaller  than 
E.  V.  dumosa. 

Rlbes  fdgrum  ladtddiunu    Leaves  cut  like  those  of  the  eagle's  claw. 
.  jyodecdtkeon  MeddiA  pdliida,    A  new  pale-flowered  American   cowslip ; 
raised  from  seed  of  the  white,  with  much  or  the  habit  of  that  variety. 

Anemone  hortensis.     Fifty  varieties  raised  here  from  seed. 

Delphinium  eldtum  pallidum.  The  palest-flowered  variety  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
seen. 

P<Fonia  offidndRs  aurea.  The  common  pseony,  with  yellow-blotched  leaves* 
Specimen  sent. 

Tart  Rhubarb,  A  new  variet3r,  raised  from  the  red  Tartarian,  impregnated 
with  R,  paimatum  ;  large  and  vigorous.  Leaves  cut  in  the  way  of  those  of 
R,  palmlttum. 

Mr.  Fox's  printed  catidogue  exhibits  a  respectable  collection  of  forest 
trees  seedling  and  transplanted,  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  evergreens,  climbers,  &c. 

Surrey. 

Clapham  Rise  Nursery ;  Henry  Groom.  —  Mussendock,  A  plant  from  the 
North  of  India;  said  to  be  used  to  repel  the  flies  from  the  melons. 

^chites  Carrissa,  Poincifliifl  rma,  Abulilon  bedfbrdiensis,  Dasyllrion 
iilif6rme,  Franciscvo   Lockh&rttt,  Manettia   spl^odens,   Bigndnia    speciosa. 
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iEst^hjinlinthus  Horsf&Utt,  Gesnera  digitalis,   Zikria  Isvigfktay  Clerod^ndron 

/auriiolium. 

.   Twelve  varieties  of  hardy  lilies,  between .  Zrilium  atrosanjniineum  and  Li 

bulbiferum :  rather  dwarf,  with  very  laree  umbels  and  beautinil  rich-coloureci 

flowers ;  some  of  them  spotted  and  marked  with  a  darker  colour. 

Agapdnihut  m&xmus.     Fine  blue,  tall,  with  a  very  large  head . 

B,uSnymutfimbruUu8.  This  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  evergreen  shrub.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  if  it  is  hardy  in  this  climate.. 

.  ^uonymtu  iingens.  I  have  only  one  plant  of  this,  therefore  do  not  know 
much  of  it. 

.  Tetranihcra  japonica.  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub ;  and,  if  hardy,  will  be  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  the  British  arboretum. 

GauIthensL  corcUUa,    This,  I  should  think,  is  quite  hardy. 
.   B^rberis  tp.    From  India. 

.  New  Cross  Nursery;  Cormack  and  Oliver, -^  Cormacil^s  Prince  Albert  Pea^ 
The  earliest  and  best  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  A  quantity  was  put  into  the 
ground  on  the  14th  of  March  last,  and  the  produce  was  fit  for  the  table  on 
the  25th  of  April  following,  being  only  forty-two  days  from  the  day  of  sowing 
to  the  date  of  gathering;  and*  we  think*  if  it  were  sown  about  the  present 
time  (Nov.  14.)  it  would  come  in  earlier  in  the  season. 
•  7%^  British  Queen  Pea ;  syn.  the  St.  Helier's  Pea,  Lawson^  See  Saun- 
ders's Nursery,  under  Jersey ;  and  Lawson's  Nursery,  under  Edinburghshire. 

7%e  Incomparable  Cos  Lettuce,  Peculiarly  crisp  and  juicy  $  perfectly  hardy 
as  a  winter  lettuce,  not  apt  to  run  in  summer,  and  requiring  no  tying. — 
Cormack  and  OUver,     Nov,  14.  1842. 

The  Deepdene^  near  Dorking  :  H,  T.  Hope,  Esq,,  M,  P.  —  An  unnamed 
species  of  JVbutus  from  Mexico'flowered  here  and  at  other  places  last  autumn, 
for  Uie  first  time  in  England.  — «/.  JB,  Whiting,  Jan,  16.  1843, 

Warwickshire. 

Bimttngham  Botanic  Garden.  —  Comferce:  Pines,  Firs,  ^c, — Pinus  Hart* 
we^  P,  P8eiido-iS)tr6bus,  P,  lAavedna,  P.  Teocdte,  and  il^bies  religiosa, 
remained  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  a  rather  unfavourable  soil, 
uninjured,  without  the  slightest  protection.  P,  Devonia/ia  and  P.  Russelliana 
perished  more,  I  believe,  from  continued  wet,  and  from  being  in  a  naturally 
springy  soil,  than,  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Cupr^ssus  thurlfera  stood 
well. — 2>.  Cameron,     Oct,  24.  1842. 

.  Onagrdcece^  —  Fuchs}fk  macrostemon  discolor  Lindl.;  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  636« 
Xhis  plant  is  a  shy  flowerer  in  pots,  but  it  proves  so  hardy  that  none  of  its 
most  tender  shoots  were  injured  last  winter,  while  other  species  were  killed 
back  to  near  the  surface.  It  flowered  freely,  and  ripened  plenty  of  seed. 
From  the  form  of  the  berries,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden,  thinks  it  b  entitled  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species.  —  Idem, 

"Ranunculdcea  ClematSdeiP,  —  Clematis  Sieboidti  and  C.  azurea  grandifiora 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  the  latter  has  ripened  seeds.  —  Idem. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey,  neat  Coventry, — 'A  new  Pineapple  raised  from  seed  of 
the  old  Queen.  The  leaf  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  the  plant  has  the 
habit  of  the  Queen,  but  the  shape  of  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Enville. 
Raised  in  March,  1834,  and  fruited  in  October,  1840.  Likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  variety.— <7oAn  Broum^  Gardener »    Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Nov..  16.  1842. 

YORKSHIRB; 

Hope  Nursery,  Leeming  Lane,  Bedale ;  W.  May,  —  Qudrcus  &lba,  nigra» 
and  rilibra  do  no  good  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  either  as  useful  or  ornamental 
trees. 

Afrbutus  X^nedo  var.  stricla.  A  compact  upright-growing  phint,  very  dif- 
fiprent  from  anything  Mr.  May  has  seen.    Raised  from  seed. 
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CraUB^gu$  Oxyacantha  var.  W^chnor  (origin  of  the  name  unknown)  b  a 
punv-growing  sort,  but  very  distinct. 

C.  Ox.  heterophj^Ua  (where  or  when  originated  not  known).  A  very  beau- 
tiful variety,  and  a  free  grower. 

Tilia  eurcpa^a  whiil^emit,  the  Whitley  Hall  (near  Wakefield)  variety  of 
the  common  lime.  This  variety  is  much  more  graceful  in  its  growth  than  the 
species ;  the  branches  stand  out  more  horizontally.  They  are  partly  pendu- 
lous, and  the  internodes  longer.  1  think  it  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the 
tilias,  most  of  which,  when  young,  are.  dense  and  lumpish  in  their  growth ; 
but  this  variety  is  not. 

I  have  found  a  yery  fine  gold-blotched  Ontario  poplar,  which,  if  the  varie- 
gation is  permanent,  will,  I  think,  be  a  very  ornamental  object. 

Fuchnoi,    Many  new  hybrids  of  great  merit, 

Mmft  new  large  late  Red  Victoria  Currant,  Berries  very  large,  sometimes 
measuring  upwards  of  l|in.  in  circumference  ;  bunches  many  of  them  6  in. 
in  length ;  tne  fruit  of  a  beautiful  scarlet,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  Its 
foliage  differs  much  from  that  of  the  ordinary  red  currant,  bemg  thicker,  and 
not  so  much  cut  or  pointed*  and  it  bangs  later  on  the  plant  in  autumn,  thus 
affording  protection  for  the  fruit  to  a  later  period  without  being  matted  or 
covered  up. 

Fviler^t  new  hybrid  Winter  Radiih.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  black  Spanish  radish^  being  a  hybrid  between  that  variety  and  the  long 
scarlet,  producing  roots  varying  in  colour  from  white  and  pink  to  black  or 
purple :  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  black  Spanish,  consequently  much  finer  in 
quality,  and,  for  winter  use,  is  a  most  desvable  acquisition.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  so  much  so,  that  the  person  who  raised  it  says  he  very  frecjuentlv  has 
the  snow  to  brush  off  the  ground  to  gather  it,  when  it  is  at  all  tunes  found 
perfectly  sound  and  good.  The  best  time  for  sowing  it  is  from  the  first  to  the 
third  week  in  August. 

T^  Lapstone  P6talo.  Thi^  is  a  seedling  variety  of  "  second  early" 
kidney  potato,  raised  between  the  early  ash-top  kidney  and  the  Scotch  red- 
nosed  kidney ;  both  much  valued  for  their  superior  qualities.  It  was  raised 
by  a  shoemaker  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  seed,  and  hence  the  name  Lap- 
stone.  It  succeeds  the  early  ash-top  kidney,  and  is  very  productive,  of  very 
dwarf  habit,  of  a  good  size  and  handsome  oblong  form,  and  of  first-rate 
quality  either  for  early  or  late  use.  It  is  the  only  really  **  second  early'* 
kidney  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  yet  in  circulation*  but  probably  may 
be  sent  out  towards  spring  in  small  parcels,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given 
through  the  usual  medium. —  W.  m,  [A  few  of  these  potatoes  were  sent  to 
us  ;  we  found  them  full-eyed,  very  mealy,  boiling  soft,  and  of  an  excellent 
flavour.    We  think  them  a  most  valuable  kind  of  potato.] 

May* 9  Vietoria  Sweduh  Tundp  [of  which  we  received  very  fine  specimens] 
I  consider  as  near  perfection  in  shape  and  quality  as  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
I  have  been  working  with  this  Swedish  turnip  many  years,  and  I  consider  I 
have  attained  the  object  I  had  in  view,  by  producing  a  Swedish  turnip  perfectly 
globular,  with  small  root  and  small  top ;  and  one  which  is  not  subject  to  run 
in  the  neck  in  the  autumn,  which  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  other  Swedish 
turnips  that  I  know.  The  original  stock  firora  which  this  was  raised  was 
direct  from  Sweden,  and  was  given  me  as  bping  something  extra.  I  sowed  it 
in  July,  and  produced  fine  turnips  by  November  the  same  year ;  a  very 
unusual  thing :  and  I  thought  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their  form.  I 
had  then  the  whole,  about* fiftv,  planted  for  seed,  and  sowed  the  produce  of 
the  whole  next  season,  and  had  a  splendid  crop  ;  but  I  was  surprised  at 
finding  a  great  diversity  of  colour  andj  form  in  them,  still  all  ^of  them  good 
specimens.  They  were  visited  by  many  leading  agriculturists,  and  considered 
superior  to  any  Swedish  turnip  then  in  cultivation.  I  saved  the  whole  of 
these,  selecting  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  very  best.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  was 
told  to  good  advantage,  and  is  now  known  as  May's  Victoria ;  it  is  in  great 
repute.    The  select^  few  I  kept,  and  have  been  working  with  them  two  or 
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three  years;  the  specimens  sent  are  a'fbir  sample  of  the  variety,  which  19 
planted  for  seed,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  seed  to  o£fer,  if  all  does  well,  next 
year. 

The  early  WhUe  Nomueh  Tttmip  [of  which  fine  specimens  were  also  re- 
ceived] has  undergone  a  similar  process  of  care,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
verjr  finest  early  white  turnip  known.  It  may  be  sown  with  the  Dutch  in 
spnng,  to  which  it  is  very  much  superior  both  in  form  and  quality ;  and  it  is 
found  very  valuable  to  the  market-gardener.  I  have  supplied  Mr.  Charles 
Fames,  seedsman,  St.  John's  Street,  Smithfield,  with  it,  who  tells  me  he  has 
bad  great  praise  of  it  from  the  market-gardeners  who  frequent  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

Matft  Golden  Globe  Swede  is  the  name  which  I  shall  give  to  the  last  im- 
provement of  the  Swedish  turnip  when  it  is  sent  out.  —  IV.  May.  Nov,  22. 
1842. 

,  Mr,  Matf'f  Cutalogue  of  ieled  Plants  occupies  20  pages  of  small  type,  and 
exhibits  an  astonishing  assemblage  of  names,  with  the  price  to  each.  Stove 
plants,  100;  CkctacesB,  60 ;  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants,  360;  camellias,- 
90  ;  ericas,  70  ;  geraniums,  110  a  fiichsias,  36  ;  calceolarias,  60 ;  cine- 
ivrias,  20  ;  verbenas,  24 ;  chrysanthemums,  50 ;  select  and  showv  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  620  ;  hardy  ferns,  1 1 ;  new  and  superior  kinds  of  hearts-f 
ease,  100  1  carnations,  100 ;  pinks,  60  ;  auriculas,  90 ;  select  polyanthus, 
20 1  roses,  440 ;  ornamental  trees  and  hardy  shrubs,  620  ;  Coniferao,  68. 

St,  JohfCt  Nurtery,  Wakefield;  Mr.  Barratt, ^Fraxmut  excelsior  vsr.  au- 
cabasfoUa  Barr.  The  leaves  spotted  like  the  aucuba,  and  very  beautiful. 
Found  by  Mr.  Barratt. 

Sdlix  mo^o/isefolia  Barr.  A  seedling,  with  very  large  leaves.  Raised  by- 
Mr.  Barratt,  but  fi'om  what  species  is  not  mentioned. 

Effect  of  terrestrial  Heat  on  an  Apple  Tree.  I  have  an  apple  tree,  a  late 
winter  kind,  Robin,  which  often  reminds  me  of  a  theory  of  yours  about 
heating  the  ground  to  improve  the  growth  of  trees.  This  tree  stands  where 
the  sun  is  shaded  from  it  until  3  o'clock,  so  that  its  situation  cannot  con- 
tribute to  its  early  or  fine  growth ;  but  there  is  a  flue  runs  close  by  its  roots, 
which  causes  it  to  vegetate  and  ripen  its  fruit  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  and  it  produces 
larger  fruit  than  any  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded, if  the  ground  for  fruit  trees  could  be  artificially 
warmed,  we  should  secure  earlier,  better  in  quality,  and 
more  certain  crops. —  W.  B. 

Beverley  Nursery;  Laing  and  Mcintosh, — Rkododen" 
drons  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Mr.  M'Intosh  at  Dal- 
keith Palace,  quite  different  from  JR.  arboreum  or  R. 
cinnamomeum ;  said  to  be  of  great  variety  of  colour, 
habit,  and  character;  and  found  at  an  altitude  much 
greater  than  that  where  B.  arbdreum  is  found,  and 
hence  more  hardy. 

7^  Hubshee  Grape y  of  which  fig.  10.  represents  a 
berry  of  the  natural  size,  is  e/iteemed  the  best  dessert 
grape  in  the  South  of  India.  Plants  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  next  spring. 

Vrdxinus  sp. 

Rwa  sp.     A  climbing  plant.  Pi  ^  ,o  se^ri^^tkeHubske' 

Spiraea  sp.     Said  to  be  as  fine  as  S.  beila.  Orape,  natural  sixe. 

Lobelia  sp.    Very  unlike  any  other  species  which  we 
have  seen,  except  one  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same. 

Island  of  Jersry. 

St.  Helier's  Nursery;  Bernard  Saunders.  ^^  Le  Feuore^s  new  Pea:  syu. 
British  Queen  Pea,  Cormack  and  Oliver,  p.  65. ;  St.  Helier's  Pea,  Peter 
Lawson  and  Son,  p.  68.    This  new  and  vfery  superior  variety  of  pea  was 
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raised  by  Pfa.  Le  Feiivre,  Esq.,  of  tbis  ttlaod,  and,  for  its  great  produce  and 
good  qiuditiesy  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known  and  more  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  shriveled  marrow,  resembling 
that  of  Knight's  tall  marnow ;  but  it  is  considered  by  every  one  who  has 
tasted  it  to  be  much  superior  to  that  esteemed  varietv.  It  grows  from  5  ft* 
to  6  ft.  hiffh,  and  produces  two,  and  often  three,  crops  m  succession  from  the 
same  stalk.  Its  first  crop  is  from  the  top,  and  it  immediately  throws  out 
laterals,  and  produces  another  crop  from  the  centre ;  after  which  it  frequently 
•hoots  out  from  the  bottom,  and  produces  a  third  crop  :  duis  continuing  a 
supply  for  near  two  months.  The  pods  contain  from  7  to  9  peas  in  each ; 
and,  what  is  rather  peculiar,  when  the  pods  become  old  and  ready  to  dry,  the 
peas  still  continue  to  boil  green,  and  are  well  flavoured.  It  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  late  crops.  Sown  in  June  or  July,  it  continues  to  produce 
till  November,  if  not  destroyed  by  frost  before.  I  have  this  autumn  supplied 
what.  I  had  to  dispose  of  to  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Oliver,  seedsmen,  &c.. 
New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  to  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  seedsmen.  No.  4« 
George  Street  Bridge  Edinburgh;  from  whom  they  may  be  procured. 

Talavera  WheaL  In  January,  1842,  about  52  lb.  of  Talavera  wheat 
were  sown  in  drills  at  14  in.  apart,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  in  a  plot  of 
ground  dug  with  the  spade,  and  measuring  exactly  774  perches.  A  small 
portion  of  lime  ashes  was  deposited,  and  carefully  raked  into  each  drill.  In 
Ma^,.  lucem  was  drilled  between  each  row  of  wheat,  afler  hand-hoeing, 
which  now  exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  and  flourishing  crop.  The  precise 
produce  from  the  above  experiment  has  been  .100  cabots  and  181b.  of  remark- 
ably^ line  wheat;  and,  as  90  Jersey  perches  are  equal  to  an  English  acre, 
a  similar  produce  from  an  acre  would  be  66  bushels  and  32  lb.,  equal  to 
8  quarters  2^  bushels  and  2  lb.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  can  be  satis- 
frictorily  proved.  —  B.  Satmder^ 

Scotland..  —  Edinburghshire. 

LawiOfCt  Nursery^  EdMurgh  ;  Peter  Lawson  and  Son, — Onion  of  Nocera. 
The  only  really  new  culinary  vegetable  which  we  have  introduced  in  course 
of  the  past  season  is  the  Onion  of  Nocera  (Ognon  de  Nocera,  p.  25.  of  the 
Bon  Jardxmer  for  1842),  seeds  of  which  we  received  last  spring;  and  these, 
being  sown  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  produced  a  crop  of  ripened  onions  bv  the 
beginning  of  July,  of  a  globular  form,  silvery  white  colour,  and  very  small  size, 
the  largest  being  undpr  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  must  render  this  a  very  de- 
sirable variety  for  pickling  and  other  purposes  for  which  small  onions  are 
used. 

T\i&  Pomeranian  Cabbage  has  not,  we  believe,  been  much  erown  as  yet  in 
th^  vicinity  of  London.  We  introduced  it  in  1837,  and  all  wno  have  grown 
it  here  asree  in  stating  it  to  be  the  richest  and  most  delicate  autumn  cabbage 
hitherto  Known  ;  but,  if  grown  on  rich  soil  and  allowed  plenty  of  room,  it  gets 
too  large,  producing  even  a  greater  weight  of  head  and  leaves  than  the  late 
drumhead  cabbage.  It  is  allied  to  the  sugar  loaf,  but  is  so  different  from  it 
that  it  may  be  reckoned  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  cabbages. 

The  St.  HeiierU  Pea  (syn.  Le  Feuvre*s  new  Pea,  Saunders;  the  British 
Queen  Pea,  Cormack  and  Oliver)  is  a  new  wrinkled  marrow  we  have  had 
for  two  years  past,  from  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders  of  Jersey,  which  attains  a  height 
Qf  6  to  8  feet,  and  yields  a  very  heavy  crop,  of  good  quality,  but  inferior  to 
Knight's  pea  in  sweetness.'  It  is,  however,  a  decided  favourite  with  all  who 
have  made  trial  of  it  iu  this  country. 

The  oblong  Radishes  are  a  class,  we  believe,  not  generally  known.  They 
are  of  an  oval  form,  or  between  the  long  and  round  rooted  ;iand,  three  years 
since,  we  introduced  from  the  Continent  three  varieties,  viz.  the  red,  scarlet, 
and  white.  The  first  of  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  fully  superior  to 
anv  of  the  common  sorts,  while  the  others  are  at  least  equal  in  quality  to 
either  the  common,  long,  or  turnip-rooted  sorts, — Lawson  ^  Son, 
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[We  have  receiyed  a  copy  of  Messrs.  Lawson's  Horticultural  Seed  List, 
which  is  yery  copious,  enumerating  all  the  new  kinds,  as  well  as  the  old,  of 
culinary  vegetables.! 

Bxn^s  Nursery t  Aberdeen;  J.  Roy, — Araucdria  imbriedta  grows  as  well  in 
this  quarter  as,  if  not  better  than,  it  does  in  England.  I  have  seen  a  (air 
sprinkling  of  them  over  the  country ;  about  as  many  as  there  were  of  the 
larch  about  100  years  ago.  I  have  plants  that  have  stood  out  during  the  last 
ten  winters  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  produced  shoots  from  4  in. 
to  9  in.  long  annually. 

Pinttf  Lmbertikotu  I  have  had  a  parcel  of  cones  from  California,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  a  few  plants ;  and  also  a  number  of  deodar  cedars,  and 
Nepal  species  of  ul'bies,  Picea,  and  Plnus. 

The  following,  after  between  seven  and  eight  years'  trial,  I  find  quite  hardy, 
Plnus  Laricio  caldbrica,  P.  L.  austriaca,  P.  L.  a.  var.  nigricans,  P.  L.  ta6- 
rica,  P.  exc^lsa,  insignis,  Lamberttana,  ponderdsa,  rfgida,  Sabintami,  Mughtu, 
pumilio,  Pin&ster,  Pin&ster  var.  maritimus,  Bankstdna,  pyren^ica,  Arobus, 
Cembra  ;  A^hiea  Doufflaksn,  Smithiana,  exc^lsa  five  or  six  varieties,  dlba,  nigra, 
nigra  gr&cilis,  Menziesa;  Picea  ndbilis,  Webbidna,  Pindrow,  balsamea,  pecti- 
nate. [In  the  above  enumeration  we  have  altered  the  names  of  some  of  the 
kinds  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Roy  to  those  adopted  in  our  Encycloptedia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs:  separating,  for  example,  Picea  from  il^bies.  Mr.  Roy 
mentions  that  he  found  a  fine  weeping  variety  of  A^'biea  exc^lsa  at  Newman's 
Nursery,  Chichester,  and  in  the  collection  at  Stow.] 

An  iiex,  a  Cotone&ster,  a  i?h6s,  and  a  CVSrnus  from  Nepal,  will  be  noticed 
on  another  occasion. 

A  carrot  with  a  violet-coloured  root,  and  seeds  heavy  and  nearly  round 
like  caraways,  received  from  Nepal,  has  been  tried,  but  is  found  to  run  very 
much  to  se^.  '^J.B, 

Ireland. 

GUunevin  Botanic  Garden^  DubRn;  D.  Moore,  Curator.  —  The  following 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  raised  during  the  year  1642:  — 

Xanthoxylon  hostile,  Nepal. 

CelOs  tnandra  Rox.  Nepal. 

Vrdxmus  floribitnda  Q.  jOon.  Encyciopipdia  of  IVees  and  Shrubs,  p.  653 
fig.  1270.     Introduced  in  1822,  but  lost  during  the  severe  winter  of  1837-6. 

Lonfcem  altdica  Pall.,  syn.  L.  cserulea  L,  Encyclopaedia  of  TVees  and 
Shrubs,  p.  540.  figs.  1005  and  1006.  The  seeds  received  from  M.  Otto  of 
Berlin. 

A  LonicenL  firom  Nepal,  a  Frdxinus  or  O^mus  from  Cabul,  and  two  beau- 
tiful evergreen  shrubs  apparently  belonging  to  'Rhanindcete,  have  also  been 
raised.  These  Brazilian  shrubs  have  stood  out  during  the  last  two  winters 
without  protection. — 2>,  M. 

Carton,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  ofLeinster, — There  are  a  great  many  fine  old 
specimens  here,  of  which  dimensions  have  been  sent  us,  which  we  shall  pub- 
lish in  a  future  Number.  In  the  meantime  we  notice  a  cupressinous  tree, 
which  appears  to  be  the  cedar  of  Goa.  It  stands  in  what  was  once  the 
nursery  ground  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  long  since  dead.  It  is  28  ft.  high,  the  head 
18  ft.  m  diameter,  with  a  stem  2  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  with  long  pendulous  branches,  which  grow  very  gracefully,  and  bang 
down  almost  perpendicularly,  like  those  of  a  weeping  willow.  Specimens  have 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Moore,  curator  of  the  Olasnevin  Garden,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  gardener  at  Carton,  and  we  have  shown  them  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  most  of  whom  think  them  the  cedar  of  Goa,  Cupressus 
lusitinica,  Arb,  Brit,  and  Encydoptedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
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Art.  V.  Remarks  on  a  Design  Jor  a  Fiower- Garden  on  Graved 
viith  Hints /or  the  Grouping  of  Plants  in  Floioer-Gardtm.  By 
W.  P,  Ayres,  Author  of  "  Culture  of  Cucumbers  in  Pots,"  Ac. 

Ik  the  Gardenei's  Magazine  for  March  last,  p.  180,  181.,  you 
have  inserted  a  design  for  a  flower-garden  on  gravel,  with  a  list 
of  plants  "with  which  it  may  be  stocked  the  first  year."  Now, 
as  I  profess  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  my  taste  in  land- 
scape and  flower-gardening  from  the  writings  of  yourself  in  th<; 
Gardener*!  Magazine,  and  in  other 
of  your  excellent  works ;  and  as  I 
find  that  I  have  either  misappre- 
hended yogr  principles,  or  that  you 
have  not  acted  in  accordance  with 
them,  in  grouping  the  plants  in 
the  designs  above  adverted  to, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  consiuer  er- 
rors in  the  arrangement ;  and  I  do 
this  the  more  confidently,  because 
I  am  sure  that  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  fur- 
therance of  horticuhurat  science 
will  not  take  offence  at  his  own 
performances  being  passed  through 
the  "  crucible  of"  investigation," 
especially  when  the  investigator  is 
a  disciple  of  his  own. 

Of  the  plan  itself  (and  I  must 
here  request  the  reader  to  turn 
to  it,  or  you  to  repeat  it  {seej%. 
11.),  though  it  is  certainly  not 
so  pretty  as  the  original  one  in 
the  Volume  for  1836,  yet,  retain- 
ing the  boundary  fence,  I  do  not ' 
see  that  the  space  could  have  been 
much  better  disposed  of,  or  any 
improvement  made,  unless  it  were 
to  convert  the  four  triangular 
beds,  numbered  II,  12,  48,  and 
49,  into  two,  as  they  are  too  small 
to  group  well  with  the  other  beds, 
and  it  is  not  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  a  walk  between 
them.  Perhaps,  also,  the  beds  18 
and  1 9,  and  26  and  27,  would  be  as 
well  made  into  two,  as  they  would    ' 
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be  more  in  proportion  with  the  side  beds  22,  2S,  SO,  and  31,  with 
which  they  should  accord.  The  placing  of  the  fence  2  in.  within  the 
gravel,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the  grass  edging,  is  not 
good ;  because,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  roll  within  2  or  3  inches 
of  the  fence,  the  walk  will  show  a  raw  rough  edge  5  or  6  inches 
wide,  than  which  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  a  more 
untidy  appearance.  By  care  and  attention  this  might  be  averted; 
but,  where  the  mowing  of  the  grass  in  the  original  plan  formed 
an  objection,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  sufficient 
pains  taken  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  objectionable,  because,  as 
the  walk  is  only  4  ft  wide,  two  ladies  cannot  walk  abreast  with-* 
out  one  of  their  dresses  sweeping  the  fence ;  and  because,  by  im- 
parting a  meagre  and  confined  appearance,  it  militates  so  much 
against  that  boldness  and  ease  so  necessary  in  a  principal  walk* 
I  should  recommend  it  to  be  placed  on  the  grass,  and  nt  least 
18  in.  from  the  walk,  and  if  the  horizontal  wires  are  strained^ 
and  the  lower  one  placed  1  in.  above  the  grass,  it  will  be  easy, 
in  mowing,  to  pass  the  point  of  the  scythe  under,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  time. 

In  the  choice  of  plants  with  which  the  garden  may  be  stocked, 
you  have  been  very  unfortunate ;  not  so  much  because  some  of 
them  are  worthless,  as  that  you  have  introduced  so  many  an-* 
nuals,  some  of  which  are  of  such  an  ephemeral  character,  and 
others,  as  the  Rhod^nthe  Mangles/i,  of  such  doubtful  culture  in 
the  open  air,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible,  without  almost 
supernatural  power,  to  keep  the  beds  filled  with  flowers  from' 
June  to  October.  It  is  true,  that  with  unremitting  attention  a 
tolerable  display  may  be  kept  up,  but  shabby  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  what  would  be  produced  by  using  verbenas,  pelar- 
goniums, petunias,  &c.  &c.  What  are  the  best  of  our  annuals 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks'  flowering,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
seasons;  such,  for  instance,  as  clarkias,  nemophilas,  clintonias, 
go<letias,  collinsias,  &c.  &c.  ?  Some  of  them  will  produce 
flowers  for  a  longer  period  than  above  specified,  and  the  beds  may 
be  replanted ;  but  the  flowers,  afler  the  principal  bloom,  will  be 
small,  and  the  plants  look  weedy;  while  the  beds,  if  they  are  re- 
planted, unless  the  plants  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  will  have  a 
very  shabby  appearance,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  suf- 
ficiently full  of  plants  to  group  properly  with  the  beds  containing 
perennial  plants.  Depend  upon  it,  the  greater  part  of  our  most 
fashionable  annuals,  when  self-sown,  point  out  the  time  best 
suited  for  their  growth  and  flowering;  and,  though  they  may 
flower  when  sown  at  a  later  period,  the  flowers  are  never  so 
fine  as  they  are  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  if  the  season  is  fine,  the  plants  are  incapable  of  supporting 
the  excessive  heat,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  season  is  wet, 
one  small  shower  after  they  are  in  bloom  dashes  them  all  to  pieces.  • 
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These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  annuals  abovef 
mentioned,  and  to  nolanas,  schizantUuses,  clintonias,  gilias, 
and  others  of  the  same  fragile  character.  The  most  advan- 
tageous manner  in  which  annuals  can  be  used  in  beds  is,  plianted 
in  a  single  row  as  an  edging  to  the  borders.  The  centre  of  the 
beds  may  either  be  sown  or  planted  to  come  in  as  the  others  go 
out  of  bloom,  and  thus  a  very  respectable  show  may  be  kept  up;- 
but  unquestionably  the  most  effective  combination,  to  secure  a 
regular  succession  of  flowers,  is,  bulbs  and  spring-flowering' 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  for  the  centres  of  the  beds, 
autumn-sown  annuals  to  succeed  them  round  the  sides,  and  half- 
hardy  plants  or  late-sown  annuals,  which  may  be  sown  or  planted- 
after  the  bulbs  have  died  down,  or  the  other  plants  been  removed 
to  the  reserve  garden^  for  a  summer  display.  In  this  way  we  have 
three  distinct  combinations  of  colour  in  the  season ;  the  beds  are 
always  covered ;  and,  if  half-hardy  plants  are  turned  out  for  the 
summer  show,  the  row  of  annuals  round  the  beds  serves  admirably 
to  fill  them,  and  produces  a  show  of  flowers  until  those  last  planted 
require  the  room.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  prevailing  custom 
of  planting  verbenas  and  other  half-hardy  plants  among  annuals, 
to  succeed  them,  because  it  has  a  very  untidy,  not  to  say  slovenly, 
appearance ;  and  the  permanent  plants  have  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, from  being  etiolated,  for  a  long  time  after  the  annuals  are 
removed. 

In  the  grouping  of  the  plants  you  have  lost  sight  of  a  very- 
important  rule  laid  down  by  yourself,  but  where  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  remember;  viss.,  that  *^  every  bed  in  a  symmetrical 
flower-garden,  except  the  one  which  forms  the  centre,  must 
have  a  corresponding  bed,  resembling  it  in  colour,  as  well  as  in 
form  and  position."  But,  instead  of  this,  you  will  see  by  refer- 
ring to  the  plan,  that  of  the  two  large  beds,  34  and  39,  instead 
of  being  of  the  same  colour,  one  is  stocked  with  Nemophila  in- 
signis,  blue,  and  the  other  with  Lobelm  liitea,  yellow,  well 
arranged,  so  far  as  complementary  colour  is  concerned,  but  in 
direct  violation  of  the  old  distich,  which,  slightly  paraphrased, 
is  one  of  the  best  rules  we  have  in  the  grouping  system,  viz. :  — 

**  Group  nods  at  group,  each  alley  has  a  brother^ 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 

Again,  in  point  of  height,  the  two  beds  above-mentioned  are 
planted  with  plants  that  will  not  exceed  6  or  9  inches  in  height, 
while  the  two  smallest  beds,  11  and  1£,  are  filled  with  clarkias, 
which  will  grow  to  double  that  height.  This  is  wrong;  for  I  con- 
tend that,  to  secure  unity  of  expression,  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
that  the  height  of  the  plant  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  beds,  as  that  they  should  properly  hai'monise  in  regard  to 
colour,     Indeed,  of  the  two  evils,  tall  plants  in  small  beds,  and 
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the  reverse,  is  worse  than  an  inharmonious  amalgam  of  colours ; 
because  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot  appreciate  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  colours,  whereas  an  uncultivated  eye  will  discover 
a  want  of  harmony  in  the  height  of  the  plants. 

For  illustration,  I  will  take  the  diamond-shaped  group  of  beds 
numbered  1  to  13,  and,  assuming  that  the  central  bed  13  con- 
tains a  rustic  basket  or  vase,  to  form  a  side  wing  to  the  fountain 
in  the  central  basin,  which  may  be  considered  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry, I  hold  that,  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  the  large 
oblong  square  beds,  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  should  be  planted  with 
plants  that  will  grow  to  the  height  of  18  in.,  to  support  the  vase 
or  basket,  while  the  small  triangular  beds  should  be  stocked 
with  plants  that  will  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  height  In  this  way  the 
large  beds  are  thrown  up  or  rendered  more  intense,  by  the  small 
beds  acting  as  a  shading  to  them,  something  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  speck  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  being  surrounded  by  a  regularly  shaded  border  of 
black:  in  truth,  the  large  beds  are  the  bold  strokes  in  the 
picture,  and  the  small  ones  the  light  and  shade  by  which  their 
boldness  is  rendered  more  apparent  I  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  this  group,  thus  arranged,  would  have  a  more  im- 
posing appearance  than  as  it  now  is ;  therefore,  before  I  con- 
clude this  article,  I  will  endeavour  to  name  the  plants  with 
which  it  may  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
An  important  advantage  of  this  kind  of  management  will  be,  it 
will  tend  much  to  simplify  the  grouping  of  plants  :  for,  the  beds 
being  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  size,  and  the  plants 
into  classes  according  to  their  height,  we  should  then  have  a 
certain  number  of  plants  for  each  class  of  beds ;  and  the  trouble 
of  arranging  would  be  nothing  comparatively  with  what  it  now 
is,  to  select  forty  or  fifty  kinds  from  several  hundreds  without 
any  classification.  Where  the  garden  is  on  grass  and  warm 
colours  ought  to  prevail,  a  powerful  effect  might  be  produced 
by  stocking  the  large  beds  principally  with  warm  colours ;  and 
the  reverse  on  gravel,  where  cold  colours  ought  to  preponderate. 
The  proportion  which  the  height  of  the  plant  ought  to  bear  to 
the  size  of  the  bed  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  determine, 
because  smiill  plants  are  admissible  in  large  beds,  though  large 
plants  cannot  be  tolerated  in  small  ones;  but,  as  a  maximum 
guide,  I  think  the  plants  ought  not  to  exceed  6  in.  in  height  in  a 
bed  of  1 8  in.  wide ;  neither  ought  they  to  increase  more  than 
6  in.  for  every  foot  which  the  beds  increase  in  width  afterwards. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the 
garden,  the  situation  from  which  it  is  viewed,  and  the  taste  of 
the  proprietor ;  but,  whatever  is  the  height  fixed  upon  for  the 
large  beds,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  in  the  smaller  ones 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  it. 
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To  return  to  your  arrangement  again,  you  have  in  the  bed^ 
from  34  to  88  inclusive  five  different  shades  of  blue,  without 
either  yellow  or  orange  to  support  them ;  and  at  the  back  of 
these,  from  18  to  24,  you  have  seven  kinds  of  verbenas  in  suc-^ 
cession,  which  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  generic  arrange- 
ment. 

I  could  name  other  discrepancies,  but  perhaps  placing  the 
coarse  Sten&ctis  speci6sa  in  60,  to  correspond  with  ^Ehothera 
Drumm6nd/i  in  IS,  is  the  greatest  error.  Sten^ctis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  bed ;  but,  if  it  must  have  a 
bed,  and  have  a  ^*  corresponding  one,''  I  should  say  ^*  none  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel/' 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  most  ceitain  mode  of 
securing  harmony  in  the  grouping  of  a  garden  is,  to  make  the 
arrangement  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  by  placing 
the  flowers  on  a  sheet  of  green  or  yellow  paper,  as  the  garden 
may  be  on  grass  or  gravel.  In  this  way  the  most  harmonious 
arrangement  may  be  made ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  pieces 
of  card,  of  the  form  of  the  beds,  and  coloured  to  represent  the 
flowers,  will  be  found  the  best  substitute. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  plants  with  which  I  propose  to  stock 
the  garden.  Some  of  them,  as  the  ageratums,  will  probably  re- 
quire pegging  down,  to  keep  them  to  the  proper  height ;  but  of 
that  the  superintendant  of  the  garden  will  be  the  best  judge. 


1.  Ferb^na  Hendersdnt^  purple. 

2.  Lobelia  liktea,  yellow. 

3.  Salvia  patens,  with  S.  chamsdrj- 

oides,  dark  blue,  round  the  sides ; 
and  Sanvitalia  proc{irobens,  yel- 
low, in  the  bottom,  to  cover  the 
ground. 

4.  Bouv^dta  triph^lla,  red  scarlet. 

5.  Toumefortia  Aeliotropioides,  pale 

blue. 

6.  Ferbena,  the  queen,  white. 

7.  Campanula  carpatica,  dark  blue. 
S.  Kerbena  amce^na,  pale  lilac. 

9.  Same  as  No.  3. 

10.  Pentstemon    geTi\^ano^det     coc- 

cineus,  scarlet. 

11.  Ferbena  purpurea,  purple. 

12.  l^otus  jacobse^us  listens,  yellow. 

13.  Diplacus  glutinosus,  orange  yel- 

low, in  the  vase,  with  Lobelia 
£r)nuB,  blue,  to  droop  over  the 
sides  ;  and  CSnothera  macro- 
carpa,  pale  yellow,  in  the  bed. 

14.  Petunia  purpurea,  purple. 

15*   Ferbena    Drumm<5n(lf/,    pinkish 

lilac. 
16.  /Teliotropium  peruvianum,  violet. 


17.  Pelargonium    comp^tum,    rose 

scarlet. 

18.  Pelargonium,    basilisk,    brilliant 

scarlet. 

19.  Calceolaria  rug6sa,  vellow. 

20.  Lobelia  ram6sa,  dark  blue. 

21.  Nierembergta    filicauUs,    French 

white. 

22.  FerbenaTweedieanasuperba,dark 

crimson. 

23.  Ferbena  Neilltt,  violet. 

24.  Ferbena  Bufsttt,  pale  rose. 

25.  Pelarg6niura     Manglesii,    varie- 

gated, white. 

26.  Pelargonium,  Frogmore,  scarlet. 

27.  Calceolaria  bicolor,  yellow  and 

whitish. 

28.  u4nagallis     caerulea    grandiflora, 

dark  blue, 

29.  Nierembergta  calycina,  white. 

30.  FerbenaTweedieanalatifblia,  crim- 

son. 

31.  Petunia  erubescens,  blush. 

32.  Ferbena  odorata  rosea,  pale  pink. 
.33.  Pelargonium,     variegated      ivy- 
leaved,  white. 

34.  ilg^ratum  mexicanum,  pale  blue. 
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SS.  Petuma  hfbrida,  purple.  47.  Petunia  b;^brida,  purple. 

36.  ^nag&llis    Mondili    m^or,  dark      48.  Nieremb^gia  iutermedia,  purple. 

blue.  49.  Sanyitalis  proc^rabens,  yellow. 

37.  Lobel^  Mcolor,  pale  blue.  50.  ^via  patens,  &c.,  same  as  No.  3. 

38.  Pelarsdnium,    Smith's    emperor,      51.  Campanula  Barreli^  pale  blue. 

scarlet*  52.   Ferbena  multlfida,  pale  pink. 

39.  ^g^ratum  grandiflorum,  pale  blue.  53.  Pentstemon  fnit^scens,  scarlet. 

40.  Petuma  purpurea,  purple.  54.  Ferbena  Hendersdnti,  purple. 

41.  i^nagdllis  Pnillipetf,  dark  blue.  65.  Galceolaria  integrifoliay  yellow. 
48.  Lobelui  gHkilis,  pale  blue.  56.  Same  as  No.  3. 

43.  Pelargonium,  Shrubland,  scarlet.      57.  Campanula  garganica,  blue. 

44.  Pelargonium    compdctum,    rose      58.  Terbena   texicrio^tf  white    and 

8€arTet.  pink. 

45.  ITeliotropium  corymbdsumyViolet.     59.  Bouvdrdia  spMndens,  scarlet. 

46.  Ferbena  temcxiMet^  white.  60.  Same  as  No.  13. 

Chicksands  Priory^  Bedfbrdshire^  Sept.  13.  1842. 

[We  a^ee  with  Mr.  Ayres  in  almost  every  thing  he  has  said  in  the  above 
communication,  and  take  much  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  prepared 
with  greater  care  the  article  which  he  so  justly  criticises.  The  truth  is 
(though  this  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse),  the  list  was  got  up  by  an  assistant,  on 
account  of  our  extreme  ill  health  at  the  time.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Ayres,  in 
thinking  the  retention  of  the  small  beds  desirable,  because,  bv  contrast,  thev 
give  effect  to  the  large  beds ;  and  we  prefer  the  wire  framework  on  the  gravel, 
rather  than  on  the  grass,  because  it  is  more  architectural,  that  is,  it  rises  out 
of  an  apparently  more  solid  foundation.  On  referring  to  our  Volume  for 
1836,  p.  526.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  walk  round  the  beds  is  not  properly  a 
main  walk,  and  that,  though  wider  than  the  cross  walks,  it  is  not  intended  for 
two  persons  walking  abreast.  —  Cond,] 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Ctdture  of  the  Garden  Peoy  PUum  sativum* 

By  James  Drummond. 

The  order  L^umindse,  to  which  the  i^sum  sativum  is  allied,  is  large, 
beautiful,  and  very  natural.  The  plants  in  this  order  are  characterised  by 
their  pinnated  leaves  and  papilionaceous  flowers.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  this  order  are  unnvalled  in  beauty ;  such  as  the  following  tribes :  — > 
C'/tisus,  Robfnia,  Colutea,  Am6rpha,  Wistaria,  Glycine,  the  beautiful  coral 
tree  Erythrlna,  Cliinthus  punfceus.  The  graceful  trembling  foliage  and 
golden  lufVed  flowers  of  the  Ackc]&  and  Mimosa  radiate  their  charms  even 
amidst  the  sandy  burning  deserts  of  Africa ;  or  what  can  be  more  ga^,  on  the 
sloping  banks  and  rugged  hill-sides  of  our  own  country,  than  the  furze  and 
broom,  the  L6tus  comiculktusy  the  Flcia  Crdcca,  with  its  tufted  peduncles 
of  flowers  of  the  gayest  violet  overtopping  the  hedges  by  the  waysides,  and 
several  others  of  the  same  and  of  other  tribes  of  the  leguminous  order, 
bespan^ng  their  bai^s  ?  The  moving  plant,  ^Ted^samm  gyrans  of  Bengal, 
near  the  Oanges,  is  very  wonderful  on  account  of  the  voluntary  motion  of  its 
leaves,  which  takea  place  without  the  least  touch,  irritation,  or  movement  of 
the  air.  The  meadows  and  pastures  of  Brazil,  on  account  of  the  numberless 
plants  of  Mimosa  sensitiva  and  M.  pudica,  assume  a  curious  animated 
appearance,  shrinking  from  the  steps  of  the  traveller.  Some  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  valuable  timber  trees,  the  wood  being  very  hard,  heavy,  and  of 
a  beautiful  yellowish  green  with  dark  brown  streaks,  such  as  the  laburnum 
and  Brazil  wood  of  commerce.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  the  Cassia  Sennas 
C.  lanceolata,  C,  emarginata,  and  of  jS'p£rtium  pQrgans,  act  as  brisk  pur- 
gatives; the  juice  of  Coronllla  vtiria  as  an  emetic;  the  juicy  pulp  of  Cassia 
fistula,  Tamarindus  fndica,  and  Cerat6nia  iSYliqua,  as  gentle  laxatives,  purging 
without  the  least  pain  ;  the  decoction  of  the  roots  of  Galega  vii^nutna 
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is  considered  by  the  Americans  aa  a  very  powerful  yermifuge;  the  greeit 
leaves  of  Ornithopus  ^corpioides  blister  the  skin ;  the  seeds  of  J^rachis  hy- 
pogae^a  contain  a  large  portion  of  fixed  oil ;  the  seeds  of  Dlpterix  odorata,  or 
Tonquin-bean,  is  used  for  perfuming  snuff*;  gum,  balsam,  resin»  tannin, 
indiffo,  &c.,  are  also  produced  from  leguminous  plants.  Many  of  the  seeds 
of  tois  large  and  beautiful  order  are  very  farinaceous,  and  very  nutritive,  and 
compose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  man  and  of  animals ;  sudi  as 
Phastolus  vulg^s  and  P.  multifldrus,  and  their  varieties ;  Dolichos  Catidng 
and  Soia,  L4thyrus  tuberosus,  Ficia  jF^ba,  and  varieties  ;  Phum  arv^nse  ana 
P.  sativum,  the  latter  of  which,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  is  the  most 
common  and  useful  of  our  culinary  legumes. 

The  Pisum  sativum  is  of  great  antiquity,  its  native  country  being  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  South  of  Europe.  The  varieties  of  the 
garden  pea  are  very  hardyt  and  not  particularly  adapted  for  forcing,  but  may 
be  accelerated  by  sowing  in  pots,  in  boxes,  on  pieces  of  turf,  drain-tiles,  &c. ; 
and  placing  them  in  a  peach-house,  glazed  pit,  or  frame,  and,  when  from  4  in. 
to  6  m.  hign,  planting  them  out  on  a  warm  border  along  the  south  side  of  a . 
wall,  and  protecting  them  with  yew,  spruce,  or  silver-fir  branches,  or  cover- 
ing with  a  pea-case,  as  described  in  Mcintosh's  Practical  Gardener,  [Copied 
by  our  good  friend  Mr.  M'Intosh,  from  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardenings 
3d  edit.,  p.  824.,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement,  though  the  case  was 
invented  by  us,  and  not  previously  described  in  any  other  work.] 

I  have  practised  the  following  method  for  at  least  twelve  years,  and  find  it 
far  preferable  to  sowing  in  pots,  boxes,  turves,  or  drain-tiles.  When  I  com- 
mence forcing  the  early  peach-house  here,  which  I  do  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  border  inside  the  house  is  covered  on  each  side  of  the  path- 
way to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  with  short  dung  (commonly  cow-dung 
gathered  from  the  park)  ;  over  this  are  laid  2  or  3  inches  of  half-decomposed 
tree  leaves,  put  through  a  very  wide  sieve,  raking  level,  and  beating  it  hghtlv 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  ;  upon  this  the  peas  are  sprinkled  as  thick 
as  they  will  lie,  so  as  one  seed  may  not  lie  above  another,  and  covered  with 
leaf  mould  2  in,  thick.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  so,  the  peas  are  fit 
for  planting  out,  being  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  A  border  on  the  south  aspect 
of  a  wall  Is  chosen  for  the  first  planting ;  and,  the  ground  being  dunged,  and 
di^ed  deep  and  fine,  the  line  is  stretched  in  a  diagonal  across,  or  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  wall  along,  the  border,  according  to  circumstances ;  a  deep 
perpendicular  cut  is  made  along  the  line.  The  peas  are  then  raised  from  the 
peach-house  border  with  a  three-pronged  hand-fork,  in  large  turves,  and 
carried  in  a  basket,  barrow,  or  sieve,  to  the  prepared  drill.  They  are  then 
divided  with  the  hand  into  small  patches,  drawing  each  patch  longitudinally, 
then  placing  it  in  the  cut,  in  the  manner  of  planting  box-edgings,  letting  the 
roots  hang  as  perpendicular  as  may  be.  By  this  operation,  very  little  of  the 
dung  and  leat-mould  falls  from  the  roots.  Tlie  earth  is  then  pressed  firm 
to  me  roots,  and  another  drill  planted  in  the  same  manner  9  m.  from  the 
former,  thus  forming  a  double  row ;  the  earth  is  drawn  up  about  them  with 
a  draw  hoe,  and  staked  pretty  closely. 

I  have  been  long  in  the  practice  of  planting  and  sowing  my  peas  in  double 
rows,  vntb  the  rows  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart,  and  cropping  between  with 
dwarf  vegetables ;  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  leeks,  onions,  tur- 
nips, scorzonera,  salsify,  &c.  I  find  by  experience  that  the  peas  pod  far 
better,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  mildew,  when  the  rows  are  considerably  de- 
tached ;  and  they  are  excellent  shelter  for  the  dwarf  vegetables  between  them ; 
and  also,  that  transplanted  peas  do  not  grow  so  tall,  and  are  more  productive 
than  most  that  are  not  transplanted.  This  may  be  attributed  to  sowing  in 
the  leaf -mould,  where  a  greater  ramification  of  the  roots  takes  place  than  in 
common  mould ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  act  of  transplanting,  each  of 
the  main  or  tap  roots  becomes  a  radix  pramorsa,  and  the  consequence  is,  after 
being  transplanted,  a  further  multiplicity  of  the  rootlets  ensues.  Peas  sown  in 
the  peach-house  on  the  Ist  of  February,  and  transplanted  as  described  above^ 
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are  fit  for  gathering  about  the  same  time  as,  or  e^en  sooner  than,  those  of  the 
same  sort  sown  on  the  1 1  th  of  November  preceding  in  the  same  situation. 
I  gathered  excellent  race-horse  peas  on  the  26th  of  May  last  which  were  sown 
the  first  week  of  February  preceding  in  the  peach-house,  and  transplanted  as 
described  above  :  this  mav  be  considered  very  early  for  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land, and  this  is  none  of  the  warmest  corners  of  it. 

By  the  accelerating  and  transplanting  method  there  is  a  great  saving  of  seed, 
especially  if  the  spni^  months  are  wet  and  frosty ;  and  it  is  more  secure 
agiiinst  the  attacks  of  mice,  pea^fowls,  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  the  latter  of 
which  are  among  the  most  mfemal  depredators  that  ever  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  garden.  On  making  a  large  sowing  of  peas,  and  on  passing  them 
a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  1  have  been  mortified  on  seeing  them  ploughed 
up  and  masticated  by  these  voracious  depredators,  notwithstanding  the  seed 
in  the  rows  being  closely  covered  with  whin  croppings.  Since  I  adopted  the 
above  plan  of  germinating  and  transplanting  my  peas,  my  losses  in  seed  have 
been  comparatively  trifling,  as  I  make  successive  sowings  of  peas,  beans,  and 
French  beans,  till  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  peach-houses,  tor  transplanting, 
when,  for  two  months  after,  I  get  the  principal  late  crops  of  peas  and  beans 
sown  in  the  open  garden  without  much  molestation,  as  the  pigeons  and 
pheasants  commit  their  greatest  ravages  in  the  spring  months,  before  they 
D^in  hatching  their  young. 

To  the  gardener  who  Iws  the  superintendence  of  extensive  vineries,  peach- 
houses,  flued  pits,  &c.,  the  above  method,,  coupled  with  that  of  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  Gardener* t  Chronicle  for  1842,  p.  22.,  will,  I  presume,  be  a  little 
interesting. 

Oerminating  peas  for  transplanting,  without  either  pots  or  boxes^  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  is  attended  with  less  labour  than  one  who  has  not 
practised  it  would  imagine.  The  border  of  one  of  the  peach-houses  here  will 
contain  a  sowing  of  two  pecks  :  the  extent  of  the  borders  on  each  side  of  the 
pathway  is  only  200  square  feet.  The  fallowing  are  the  sorts  of  peas  gene- 
rally sown  here,  with  the  height  of  the  straw;  a  sowine  of  which  is  made 
every  fortnight  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of  July,  sowing  in  the 
x>rder  they  stand  in  the  list»  or  nearly  w>. 


Height. 

Height. 

ft.  In. 

ft.  In. 

Early  race-horse 

m 

. 

-  2  0 

Knight'a  talt  marrow 

-60 

Early  Warwick 

m 

. 

-  3  0 

Matchless         ... 

-  6  0 

Early  frame 
Charlton 

- 

- 

-  3  6 

-  4  0 

Macmun  bonum 
Tallmarrow     -        -        - 

-  8  0 

-  7  0 

Groom's  dwarf 

. 

. 

-   I  6 

Greea  marrow 

-  5  0 

Beadman's  dwarf 

_ 

. 

-   1  6 

Blue  cimeter     ... 

-40 

White-podded 

- 

• 

-  5  0 

Large  crooked  sugar 

-  5  0 

Purple-podded 
Knight's  dwarf  marrow^ 
Woodford's  green  marrow 
Auvergne 

r 

-  5  0 

-  4  0 

-  3  0 

-  4  0 

The  two  last  sowings  are 
Early  frame, 
Early  Warwick. 

Bicttr-Drummond  Gardens, 

Perththire 

,  near  Stirling,  Dec.  1842. 

[The  following  is  the  article  in  the  GardenerU  Chronicle  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent.] 

Peat  in  Pott, — 1  have  foond  the  following  method  rery  successful  for 
having  early  peas  ready  by  the  Ist  of  May,  and  I  think  it  may  be  advantageous 
for  gardeners  who  have  extensive  vineries  under  their  care.  The  peas  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  transplanting  by  the  1st  of  February  ;  so  that  the 
same  sowing  does  for  the  first  out  of  doors  as  well  as  for  tho8«*  I  am  about  to 
mention.  The'seedlings  arc  removed  firom  the  boxes  or  pots  where  they  have 
been  thickly  sown,  when  about  4  in.  in  height,  and  are  planted  thinly  into 
large  pots  (twelves)  which  have  been  filled  with  good  soil,  not  too  rich. 
They  are  staked  with  moderately  strong  willows,  and  run  round  at  distances  of 
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6  in.  with  small  twine,  which  has  a  neater  appearance  than,  and  does  not  shade 
so  much  as,  common  pea-sticks.  The  situation  I  have  found  quite  suitable  is 
at  the  back  walls  of  the  late  vineries.  The  pots  so  filled  and  staked  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  back  flues,  elevated  to  the  glass  as  near  as  the  stakes  will 
permit ;  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  which  will  be  from 
the  Ist  to  the  1 5th  of  May.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  peas  are  certainly 
kept  from  the  frost  and  severe  weather,  and  have  always  plenty  of  air  when 
the  weather  is  fine.  They  are  watered  rather  sparingly  at  first,  but  plentifully 
as  they  advance  into  bloom.  The  following  is  the  result  of  two  years*  expe- 
rience on  the  above  method :  —  In  1839  and  40  I  gathered  a  peck  of  peas  on 
the  Ist  day  of  May  ;  on  the  11th  of  last  May,  above  two  pecks ;  and  a  peck 
on  the  1 5th,  20th,  and  25th  days  of  the  same  month.  The  whole  was  ga- 
thered from  pots  standing  on  the  back  flues  of  two  vineries,  each  4-0  ft,  in 
length.  I  have  tried  the  early  frame  pea,  the  Warwick,  and  Thompson's  early 
dwarf;  but  I  have  found  very  little  diflerence  as  to  earliness  or  produce.  I 
have  tried  to  force  peas  in  pits  and  various  ways,  and  have  found  that  they 
will  not  bear  forcing  till  they  are  out  of  bloom,  and  the  pod  set ;  then  they 
will  bear  it,  and  be  forwarded  admirably.  I  have  tried  them  in  the  autumn 
on  the  same  principle,  but  could  not  get  them  after  the  20th  of  November.— «• 
X,  Wilton.    GoptalL 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botant/f 
Rural  Architecture,  S^c.y  lately  published,  xuith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting, 

ICONES  Plantarum  rarujrum  HorU  Regit  Botanici  BeroKnensis,  By  Link, 
Klotzsch,  and  Otto.  Nos.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  4to,  from  p.  49.  to  p.  94.  inclup 
sive.     Berlin,  1841  and  1842. 

The  plants  figured  are :  tab.  19.  Pentapera  sicula  Kl. ;  Erica  sicula  Cm*. 
^ric^eae.  Sicily — 20.  Tigridia  violhcea  Schiede,  /rideae.  Mexico.— 21. 
OHnw  acuminata  Kl.  OWnece,  C.  G.  H. —  22.  Protect  longiflora  Lam.  var. 
M6ndtr,  ProiedcetB.  C.  G.  H.  — 23.  Higgtnsia  mexicana  Lk.  et  Otto,  Rubi" 
acesB.  Mexico. — 24.  Olfnia  cymosa  TVmw^g,  0\ine<E.  C.  G.  H.— -25.  Pit- 
calrnta  riugens  Lk.  et  Otto,  Bromelidceie.  South  America. — 26.  Linnse^a 
rob'iniotdes  Lk.  et  Otto,  Leguminosse  Papilion^ceae  Lotex.  Mexico.  A  very 
handsome  shrub  with  pink  flowers,  and  probably  hardy. — 27.  Echeverea  brac- 
teolita  Lk.  et  Otto,  Crassulaceae.  South  America.— 28.  jSSalvia  tubiftfrmis  Lk.et 
0«o,LabiataB.  South  America.  SufFniticose  with  scarlet  flowers. — 29.  O'xalis 
discolor  KL,  Oxalideae.  Chili,  Brazil,  &c.  Flowers  dark  and  pale  pink,  and 
the  leaves  dark  pink  beneath. — 30.  Commellna  sc^bfb  Benth,,  Commelfne<r. 
A  perennial  from  Mexico.— 31.  Scelochilus  Ottdni*  Kl.,  Orchideae.  Caraccas. 
— 32.  /fibiscus  Cameronw  Knowles  et  Westcott,  ilialvacese.  Raised  by 
Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  from  Madagascar  seeds. 
— 33.  Lobeh'a  texensis  Rafin.,  Lobelia«><F.  Texas.  Flowers  deep  scarlet. 
—  34.  Tigridia  liitea  i*.  et  O.,  /rideas.  Chiloe.  Readily  propagated  either 
by  bulbs  or  seeds.  —  35.  Lycop^rsicuim  peruvianum  Miller  var.  commutatum 
Spr.,  iS^olaiiaceae.  South  America.  Flowers  yellow,  and  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  species.  —  36.  Epid^ndrum  (Osm6phytum)  marginatum  Lk.  et  O.,  Or- 
chideae. Caraccas,in  woods.  — 37.  Schistocarpha  bicolor  i««ng,  Comp6sitae. 
Mexico.    The  plate  of  this  species  will  appear  in  Piu-t  VII. 

The  figures  are  executed  with  the  very  greatest  care,  and  evidently  faithful 

representations  of  nature ;  and  the  letterpress  is  copious,  scientific,  and  also 

popular.     Under  every  species  the  generic  character,  and  what  belongs  to  the 

genus  generally,  are  stated ;  next  the  section  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species 

belongs  is  described;  then  the  specific  character;  next  the  synonymes,  and  re- 
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ferences  to  authors  and  to  plates ;  affinity  of  the  species ;  affinity  of  the 
genus ;  the  culture  of  the  species;  and,  lastly,  a  detailed  description  of  the  plate. 
A  translation  of  the  work,  with  the  same  plates,  would  be  verv  instructive  to 
the  English  amateur;  but  it  would  not  answer,  as  is  evident  from  the  failure 
of  Maund*B  Botanist,  which  was  conducted  very  much  on  the  same  plan, 
though  not  with  the  same  care  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  was  cheaper 
than  any  other  botanical  periodical. 

Abbildung  und  BetchreUntng  bluhender  Cacteen,  S^c,  Figures  and  Descriptions 
of  Cacti  in  Flower,  &c.  By  Dr.  L.  Pfeiffer  and  Fr.  Otto.  Parts  III. 
IV.  and  y.     Cassel  and  Leipzig. 

We  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  1839, 
p.  522.,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  essence  of  the  prospectus,  and  for  the  high 
opinion  which  we  have  expressed  of  the  letterpress  and  engravings.  Part  II. 
we  have  never  received.     The  parts  before  us  contain : — 

Tab.  11.  Cereus  CurtisM  tk.  et  O.,  C.  Royhii  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3125., 
C.  octagdnus  Hort,  A  native  of  New  Granada.  <— 12.  C^us  flag^drniis 
Zucc.  Mexico.  At  first  this  species  was  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  fla- 
gellif6rmis,  but  when  it  came  into  flower  M.  Zuccarini  gave  it  the  name  of 
flagriformis,  which,  though  a  different  word,  has  the  same  meaning  as 
flagellif6rmis  (whip-shaped). —  1 3b  Mammiilaria  uberif6rmi8  Zucc,  Mexico. 
—  14.  Echinoc&ctus  leucoc&ntha  Zucc,  Mexico.  —  15.  Cereus  coccineus 
Salm,,  C.  blfrons  Haworth,  SuppL  p.  76.  Mexico* —  16.  Gereus  set^eus 
Saltn,,  Dec,  Prod.  iii.  p.  469.  Brazil. — 17.  Rhfpsalis  pentdptera  PJeiff,  and 
R.  jplatycarpa  P/eiffi,  syn.  Epiph/llum  platycarpum  Ziicc.i  and  Cereus  pla- 
tycarpus  Zucc,  Brazil. —  18.  Opuntia  foliosa  ScUm^  Dec,  Pfvd,  iii.  p.  471., 
^ctus  foliosa  Wiild,,  C,  pusllla  Haw,,  Opuntia  pusflla  Haw,  South 
America. — 19.  Mammiilaria  uncrnktu  Zucc,  M.  ad6nca  SAeid,  Mexico* — 
20.  Echinocactus  acutissima  Lk.  et  O.,  Mammiilaria  flonbunda  Hook,  Bot, 
Mag.  t.  3647.  Chili. —  21.  Echinocdctus  hyboc^ntra  Lehm.,  E.  mammil- 
larioldes  Hook,  Bot,  Mag,  t.  3558.  Brazil. —  22.  Cereus  eri6phorus  Lk,  et  O,, 
C  cuhexisvi  Karw,  et  Zucc.  Cuba. —  23.  Cereus  undatus  Xr«.  ^^  O.  Native 
country  unknown.  —  24.  Opuntia  cochinilHfera  MUl,  Diet,  ed.  8.  No.  6., 
Cactus  cochinilHfera  L^  C.  campechiana  Diet,  Nalur,  vi.  p.  203.  South 
America.  -^  25.  Mammiilaria  eriaciintha  Lk,  et  O.,  M.  cylindracea  Dec, 
Mexico. 

This  is  a  splendid  work,  every  plate  being  as  carefully  finished  and  coloured 
as  if  it  were  an  original  drawing.  It  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  col- 
lectors of  C&cti  in  both  hemispheres  ;  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of 
the  representations  of  their  favourite  plants,  but  on  account  of  the  number  of 
new  species  which  it  portrays. 

Sowerhy's  small  Edition  of  English  Botant/,.  In  8yo  numbers,  every  alternate 
Saturday. 

This  most  excellent  work  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close ;  Nos.  429.  and 
430.  containing  plates  of  lichens.  We  have  so  often  recommended  Sowerby's 
Botany  to  all  persons  of  leisure  living  in  the  country,  and  to  all  gardeners 
who  can  affbrcf  it,  that  we  can  only  repeat  our  previous  recommendations. 
In  every  garden  there  ought  to  be  a  garden  library,  the  property  of  the 
proprietor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  books  that  it  ought  to  contain.  Young 
ladies  living  in  the  country  will  find  it  a  source  of  perpetual  interest.  At  this 
season,  for  instance,  though  tliere  are  almost  no  flowering  plants  in  a  growing 
state,  yet  there  are  numerous  mosses  and  lichens  which  are  growing  vigor- 
ously ;  and  a  number  of  evergreen  ferns  at  the  roots  of  hedges,  and  on  pollard 
and  other  trees,  that  they  would  find  the  names  of,  by  gathering  a  specimen, 
bringing  it  home,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Sowerbjr's  book. 
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Baxter*t  Brilish  Flowering  Plants,  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo,  plain  and 
coloured. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  Mr.  Sowerby's ;  but,  xvhile  the  latter 
contains  engravings  and  descriptions  of  all  the  species,  Mr.  Baxter's  work  is 
confined  to  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  genera,  with  a  bare  enumeration  of 
the  species.  The  engravings  are  also  larger  and  more  elaborate  in  regard 
to  detail,  as  are  also  the  descriptions.  To  those  who  cannot  afford  Mr. 
Sowerby's  work,  Mr.  Baxter's  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute:  125  Nos. 
have  been  already  published,  and  tnree  more  will  complete  the  work,  in  six 
handsome  volumes.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Die  Comferen,    By  Francis  Antoine.    Parts  IV.  and  V.     1841. 

We  noticed  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  this  valuable  work  in  our  Vol.  for  1841, 
p.  624.,  and  the  parts  before  us  are  not  less  excellent  than  those  which  have 
preceded  them.  The  last  species  described  is  No.  65.  tab.  24.  fig.  2.  Plcea 
Pindrow.  One  of  the  plates  in  Part  V.  exhibits  a  group  of  cedars  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  engraved  from  a  sketch  by  a  French  artist,  and  kindly  supplied  by 
Baron  Hugel.  The  trunk  of  one  of  the  cedars  in  this  group,  M.  Antoine 
informs  us,  measures  46  ft.  in  circumference. 

P/inct^s  Annual  Catalogue  fir  1841  and  1842,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TVees 
and  Plants^  cultivated  and  fir  Sale  at  the  Linwean  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nurseries,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  near  New  York,     32d  edition. 

As  we  are  collecting  American  oaks  for  our  own  private  arboretum,  we 
were  surprised,  on  looking  into  this  catalogue,  to  find  only  eight  American 
species  named  ;  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  words  **  20  other  species." 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  plants  of  the  whole  twenty-eight  species ;  and,  if 
they  prove  distinct  species,  we  shaU  pay  the  catalogue  price  for  them,  but  not 
otherwise. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fruits  cultivated  in  tJte  Garden  of  the  Horticuilural  Society  of 
London.     Third  edition.     8vo,  pp.  182.     London,  1842. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  book,  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  existence.  We  do  not  know  a  single 
individual  who  combines  a  scientific  knowledge  of  gardening  generally,  with 
practical  skill  in  fruits,  to  the  same  extect  as  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and,  as  a  man, 
ne  has  a  heart  as  eood  as  his  head  ;  both  are  cultivated ;  while  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  former  is  neglected.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
model  for  young  gardeners  to  form  themselves  upon. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm,  By  Henry  Stephens,  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  Parts  IX.  and  X.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1842, 
1843. 

These  parts  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  the  work  has  obtained. 
The  last  subject  treated  of  is  the  threshing-machine  and  the  threshing  of 
corn  ;  both  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Scotland. 

The  Three  Prize  Essays  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com  Lam,  published  hy  the 
NeUiojuU  Anti-Coni'Law  League.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  50.  Price  4r/.  the 
three.     Manchester  and  London,  1842. 

The  essay  which  gained  the  first  prize  is  by  George  Hope,  tenant-fiirmcr 
in  East  Lothian ;  the  second  was  gained  by  Arthur  Morse  of  Swaffham  in 
Norfolk ;  and  the  third  by  W.  R.  Greg  of  Caton,  Lancaster.  The  essays  are 
well  reasoned,  and  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  them. 
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The  Builder  ;  a  Builder's  Newspaper  and  Magazine,    In  weekly  folio  numbers. 

This  journal  is  intended  to  be,  for  the  various  arts  connected  with  building, 
what  the  gardening  newspapers  are  for  gardening.  The  first  number  pro- 
mises well.  It  contains,  besides  an  address,  what  the  editor  calls  his 
'*  Sermon,'*  an  article  on  the  Treatment  of  Workpeople  by  their  Employers, 
written  in  an  excellent  spirit ;  several  reviews,  miscellaneous  paragraphs,  and 
various  notices,  together  occupying  five  pages,  with  the  addition  of  eleven 
pages  of  advertisements ;  in  all,  sixteen  folio  pages  for  1^.,  or  stamped  to  go 
tree  by  post  2^. !  The  work  is  every  way  deserving  of  success,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  obtain  it. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and 
.Pathology,  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  Edited,  from  the  Authors 
Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  F.R. S. £.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.354. 
London,  1842. 

There  is  much  in  this  work  to  int^est  the  thinking  gardener,  who,  if  he  can 
procure  the  book,  will  find  his  mind  enlar^d  by  the  perusal,  It  will  probably 
be  noticed  more  at  length  in  an  article  which  Mr.  Lymburn  is  now  kindly  pre« 
paring  for  us. 

Fan  Voorst's  KaturoRsVs  Pocket  Almanack  Jor  1843.     London,    pp.  32.     \s, 

Mr.  Van  Voorst  is  the  publisher  of  a  number  of  works  on  natural  history, 
such  as  Yarrell's  Birds,  Yarrell's  Fishes,  Bellas  Quadrupeds^  Jones's  Animal 
Kingdam,  and  twenty  or  thirty  others,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
diffusion  and  popularity  of  natural  science,  and  elevated  Mr.  Van  Voorst's 
name  to  the  first  rank  among  liberal  and  enlightened  publishers.  His  booka 
are  all  admirably  got  up,  and  very  cheap.  The  little  book  now  before  us  is 
original  in  its  plan  ;  the  whole  of  the  information  which  it  contains  being 
limited  to  natural  history.  At  the  end  there  is  an  account  of  the  different 
Natural  History  Societies  in  London,  including  the  Royal,  Linnsan,  Horti- 
cultural, Geological,  Zoological,  Entomological,  Botanical,  Microscopical,  and 
Ornithological.  Next  follows  an  account  of  the  metropolitan  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  gardens.  For  every  leaf  of  letter-press  there  is  a  leaf  of  blank 
paper,  ruled  with  blue  lines  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  an  inch. 

7'he  Farmer's  Calendar  and  Diary  of  AgricuUure  and  Gardening  for  the  Year 
1843.  London  :  printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.  12mo,  pp.  95. 
Price  1*. 

The  agricultural  calendar  is  by  a  friend  of  ours,  of  the  Scotch  school,  who 
has  the  management  of  three  extensive  farms  in  Wales,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind.  The  other  parts  of  the  Fanner's 
Calendar  are  good  and  useful,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
best  of  the  rural  almanacks. 

The  IMerary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack  for  1843.      By  J.  W.  G. 

Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.     London,   pp.  187. 

Besides  an  almanack,  and  a  number  of  ruled  blank  pages  for  memorandums, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  useful  facts  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  literature,  science,  and  every-day  life ;  and  the  price,  bound,  is  only 
Ss.  6d, 

7'he  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge  for 

1843.     Small  8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1843.    U. 

Companion  to  the  Almanack,  or  Year-Book  of  General  Information  for  1843. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  260,  several  woodcuts.     London,  1843.    2s.  6d. 

The  first  article  in  the  Companion  is  on  the  recent  applications  of  electricity 
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to  the  arts :  it  treats  of  lightning  conductors,  copper  sheathing,  submarine 
operations,  electric  moving  power  (in  lieu  of  steam,  &c.),  electro-locomotive 
power,  electrical  telegraph,  electro-metallurgy,  electro-gilding  and  plating, 
electrotype,  and  electrotint.  Such  are  the  wonders  of  electricity  I  Passing 
over  a  number  of  articles,  we  come  to  Art.  xv.,  Public  Improvements,  iu 
which  the  new  churches  and  other  public  buildings  erected  throughout  the 
country  are  noticed,  and  beautiful  engravings  given  of  Wilton  Church,  near 
Salisbury,  in  the  Lombardic  style,  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  architects,  a 
strikingly  original  edifice  ;  Christ  church,  Broadway,  Westminster,  in  the 
Tatter  period  of  early  English,  Ambrose  Poynter,  architect ;  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logioftl  Institution,  Richmond,  A.  Trimen,  architect ;  Cambridge  County 
Courts,  in  the  Palladian  style,  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  architects ;  and 
Brunswick  Buildings,  Liverpool,  A.  and  G.  Williams,  architects,  a  building  in 
the  ItaUan  Palazzo  style,  intended  to  be  let  out  as  offices  to  different  occupiers. 
As  heretofore,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Companion  to  every  gardener  who 
can  afford  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  NoHoes, 

Use  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  Agriculture,  —  For  the  full  developement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  to  afford  a  greater  amount  of  nitrogen  than  what 
is  afforded  either  by  the  ordinary  manures,  or  the  ammonia,  &c.,  of  the  at- 
mosphere, sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  introduced,  and  found  to  be  a  most 
valuable  auxiuary,  as  a  top  dressing,  to  the  farmer.  It  has  been  found  to 
impart  a  greater  degree  of  tiructification  to  grass,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  than 
any  other  dressing  yet  discovered,  and  at  a  less  cost  by  50  per  cent. 

The  mode  of  application,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  Uall,  of  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Essex,  is  as  follows :  — 

Having  selected  several  fields  of  grass,  peas,  turnips,  and  wheat,  he  had 
sown  broadcast  on  parts  of  these  fields  in  quantities,  at  the  cost  of  5t.  3</., 
I  If.  4</«,  and  2U.  per  acre ;  the  sulphate  having  cost  him  17«.  per  cwt. 

The  produce  was- kept  and  thresned  separately,  when  the  increase  from  the 
wheat-land  was  found  to  be  as  follows :  — 

The  part  that  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  5t.  3d.  per  acre  gave  an  increase  of 
three  bushels  ;  111.  Ad.  ^ave  six  bushels;  and  2U.  upwards  of  nine  bushels; 
besides  a  considerable  mcrease  of  straw.  (JPhU.  Mag.  for  December,  1842, 
p.  489.) 

Agricultural  Implements,  —  The  improvements  which  are  constantly  making 
in  agricultural  implements  are  still  greater  than  those  which  are  takmg  place 
in  the  culture  of  com  and  green  crops.  The  Scotch  swing  plough  is  no 
longer  considered  the  best  implement  of  the  kind,  but  one  has  been  found 
requiring  considerably  less  draught.  For  measuring  the  power  required  to 
draw  any  implement,  we  have  Cottam*s  Draught-Gauge,  allowed  by  Mr.  Pusey 
to  be  the  best  machine  o^  the  kind.  We  have  also  Cottam*s  Grubber,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  on  Finlayson's  Harrow  ;  Cottam's  Revolving  Dibble, 
for  dibbling  wheat  or  beans ;  Cottam's  One-Row  Drill,  for  manure  and  seed  ; 
and  Cottam's  Apparatus  for  hatching  and  rearing  Game  and  Poultry.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  machine  of  the  present  time  is 
one  imported  from  France,  and  to  be  seen  in  operation  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Co.,  Matin's  Wharf,  Fore  Street,  Lambeth,  which 
completely  cleanses  damaged  wheat,  and  also  renders  wheat  that  has  been 
injured  by  the  weevil,  not  only  perfectly  free  from  that  insect,  but  weevil- 

E'  roof  for  the  future.     The  process  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  here ; 
ut  it  is  completely  effective,  and  of  immense  importance  with  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  com  in  granaries.    Whoever  wishes  to  know  all  that  is 
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newest  and  best  respecting  agricultural  implements  and  machines  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  of  London,  or  Messrs.  Slight 
and  Co.y  Edinburgh. 

The  oropAolUhe  (orophe,  a  roof,  and  Uthos,  a  stone),  a  composition  used 
as  a  substitute  for  nnc,  lead,  tile,  or  slate,  and  apparently  well  adapted  for 
covering  garden  and  agricultural  buildings,  is  now  attract mg  a  good  deal  of 
attention  among  architects.  It  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  hard  cement, 
spread  thinly  over  a  surface  of  canvass,  which  may  be  cut  up  into  squares 
of  any  convenient  size.  "  The  oropholithe,  as  applied  to  buildings,  will  be 
found  to  recommend  itself  to  attention  by  its  cheapness  and  durability,  as 
well  as  by  the  absence  of  all  qualities  capable  of  attracting  electric  matter, 
and  which  are  more  or  less  resident  in  all  metallic  substances.  This  cannot 
fail  to  render  it  safer  than  either  of  the  metals  now  used  on  the  tops  of 
houses ;  while,  not  beine  liable  to  oxidation,  and  entirely  impenetrable  to 
water,  it  must,  on  both  these  accounts,  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of 
builders  with  additional  force.  Independently  of  its  durable  qualities,  for 
cheapness  the  oropholithe  will  be  found  unrivalled.  It  can  be  laid  down  at 
about  half  the  price  of  zinc,  at  one  quarter  of  that  of  lead,  and,  from  the  im- 
mense saving  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  at  considerably  less  than 
slates  and  tiles.  Then,  its  weight  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  any  of  these 
materials,  the  saving  of  timber  in  rafters  will  not  be  the  least  important  consider- 
ation with  the  architect ;  as,  while  the  new-invented  material  effectually  resists 
the  action  of  the  elements,  when  the  amount  of  pressure  taken  from  the  roof 
is  considered,  the  whole  under-structurc  may  be  much  lighter.  The  oropho- 
lithe being  laid  down  on  large  surfaces,  and  its  joints  united  by  the  cement  of 
which  it  is  made,  the  whole  superfice  of  the  roof  appears  covered  with  one 
solid  sheet  of  the  material ;  and  this  compactness  gives  it  such  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  resistance  that  no  wind  storm,  how  violent  soever,  could  by 
any  possibility  remove  it,  while  the  building  itself  continued  firm  in  its 
position.  As  a  medium  preventive  of  damp,  as  fatally  injurious  to  buildings 
as  to  the  health  of  their  inhabitants,  the  oropholithe  is  likely  to  supersede  the 
custom  of  stuccoing  walls  as  at  present..  Lined  with  oropholithe,  the  rooms 
will  be  instantaneously  fit  for  habitation,  free  from  damp,  and  the  tainted 
reek  so  disagreeable  in  newly  built  and  unseasoned  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
this  purpose  one  side  is  covered  with  the  material  which  is  placed  against  the 
wall,  the  other,  or  exterior  side,  presents  a  dry  surface  which  may  be  papered 
immediately.  The  resistive  qualities  of  the  oropholithe  are  so  great,  that 
afler  years  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  those  universal  solvents,  air  and  water, 
no  visible  alteration  in  its  structure  has  taken  place.  Hence  its  applicability 
in  lining  baths,  tanks,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.,  becomes  manifest."  Such 
are  the  uses  of  this  article,  as  stated  m  the  prospectus. —  Cond, 

Wirework  is  now  being  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes  in  gardening,  and 
to  some  in  agriculture,  and  we  expect  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  a  mode 
of  coating  over  wire  with  zinc  by  the  galvanic  process,  which,  without  adding 
much  to  its  expense,  will  add  greatly  to  its  durability.  We  have  latel}'  found, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  a  strained  wire  fence  4  fl.  high  can  be  put 
up  cheaper,  all  expenses  included,  than  a  wooden  fence  of  the  same  height, 
even  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  wood.  Land-owners,  who  have 
plenty  of  young  larches  and  Scotch  pines  that  might  be  used  in  making  such 
fences,  find  that  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  forming  them  into 
fences  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  strained  wire  fence.  Almost  esery 
ironmonger  deals  in  such  articles.  We  have  before  us  a  great  many  designs, 
by  Mr.  Porter  of  Thames  Street,  and  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  of  Winsley 
Street,  London ;  Messrs.  Young  of  High  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Taylor  confines  himself  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  cheap  and  effective  fence  against  hares  and  rabbits,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  an  excellent  substitute  for  hurdles  or  cords,  as  sheep-folds, 
and  for  sticks  for  peas,  trailers  in  general,  and  other  garden  purposes.  Mr. 
Porter  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  fences  and  useful  ornamental  ob- 
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jectfi,  as  do  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen;  and  very  baiidsome  designs,  with 
very  low  prices^  affixed,  are  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Young  of  Edinburgh.  A 
correspondent  in  Scotland,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  says  of  Messrs.  Young : 
*'  They  are  young  men  who  have  carried  into  their  business  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  age,  acquired  at  our  cheap  and  greatly  improved  educational 
institutions.  They  are  intelligent,  tasteful,  enthusiastic,  and  of  a  good  address, 
and  they  are  being  very  extensively  einplojred.  Sunk  fences  are  now  seldom 
made  in  Scotland,  though  I  see  you  occasionally  recommend  them  in  England. 
A  wire  fence  3  ft.  6  in.  hieh  is  sufficient  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It  consists  of 
six  horizontal  wires  passed  through,  or  fastened  on,  wooden  posts,  and  is  put 
up  for  9</.  per  yard ;  and  with  an  additional  wire,  to  render  the  fence  4  ft.  6  in. 
high,  for  lOc^.  per  yard ;  the  posts  being  Kupplied  and  fixed  in  the  sround  by  the 
proprietor.  These  posts,  it  tarred  and  charred,  are  found  to  last  20  years. 
The  wires  are  generally  painted  with  gas  tar.  Instead  of  running  the  wires 
through  the  wooden  posts,  it  is  found  an  improvement  to  attach  them  by  iron 
staples ;  which  admits  of  renewing  a  post  when  it  decays,  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  others.  Very  strong  deer  fences  Messrs.  Young  erect  at  from  2s. 
to3s,  6(L  per  yard,  according  to  the  height ;  the  proprietor  providing  stones  for 
the  strainmg  pillars,  and  stone  or  wood  blocks  for  the  intermediate  uprights, 
&c.  Curved  wire  fences  [which  are  so  beautifully  put  up  by  Mr.  Porter,  with 
under-ground  stays,  and  no  prop  or  brace  of  any  kind  shown  above  ground] 
are  also  put  up  by  Messrs.  Youn^." — fV,  D.  S»    Sept.  28.  1842. 

GregsofCi  Green^Flesh  Melon  is  a  small  fruit,  seldom  weighing  more  than 
three  pounds,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best-flavoured  Cantaloup  melon  that  I 
have  ever  tasted.  The  person  from  whom  I  had  the  fruit  has  grown  it  for 
many  years,  and  never  had  any  other  variety  that  gave  so  much  satisfaction. 
He  does  not  know  its  origin. — J.  B,  [We  have  a  few  seeds  of  this  melon  at 
the  service  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  them,  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp,] 
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U'lmus  fulva. — I  was  much  surprised  to  read  (Vol.  for  1840,  p.  231.)  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  rTlrous  f61va,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  muci- 
lage with  which  its  cellular  tissue  abounds  ;  and  as  the  mucilage  is  very 
nutritious,  and  as  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  common  elm  fatten  cattle  in  a 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  portion  of  mucilage  which  they  also  contain,  we 
may  hence  conclude  that  cattle  would  fatten  much  more  quickly  if  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  {/Imus  fulva.  In  the  Maison  RtuHque  du  XIX  Steele  it  is 
said  that  the  leaves  of  the  iP6pulus  cauad^nsis  in  a  green  state  are  equivalent 
to  the  same  weight  of  the  best  hay:  what  is  meant  irt,  that  a  certain  weight  of 
these  leaves  in  a  dry  state  nourisn  or  fatten  equal  to  twice  (due)  the  weight 
of  the  best  hay.  A  comparison  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  leaves  of  (he 
Canadian  poplar,  the  common  elm,  and  the  U'Xmwfi  fulva,  is  well  deserving  of 
a  trial. — Giuseppe  Manetti,     Monza,  jVov.  1.  1842. 

Keldimbinm  Hbetidnum, —  At  the  house  of  my  friend  George  Coinpton,  Esq., 
to  whom  Lombardy  is  indebted  for  many  fine  and  rare  plants,  and  who  lives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como,  I  saw  Nelumbium  tibetianum  in  full  flower  in 
Aua:ust  last  year  (when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time),  as  well  as  in  the  same 
month  of  the  present  year,  and  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed. He  grows  it  in  a  pot  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  IJft.  high,  filled  with 
mould  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  in  which  the  nelumbium  is  planted,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  top  it  is  kept  filled  with  water.  The  flowers  are  rather  smaller, 
more  round  (see  the  two  figures  sent),  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  those  of 
the  Nelumbium  speciosum.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  leaves  and  smell  of 
the  flowers  from  the  other  species ;  therefore  I  consider  it  a  variety.     In  the 
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summer  be  keeps  it  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  and  in  winter  he  pro* 
tects  it  in  a  greenhouse.  —  Idem, 

[We  have  sent  the  figures  of  the  two  nelumbiums  to  Sir  William  J.  Hooker, 
who  sometimes  publishes  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  specimens  of  interesting 
plants,  though  they  may  not  have  been  introduced.] 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

7%^  Philadelphia  HorticuUttral  Society  held  their  fourteenth  exhibition  on  the 
13th  instant,  and  it  will  close  this  evening.     It  is  more  tasteful  than  any 

Previous  one,  while  the  usual  pro()ortion  of  plants  and  fruits  is  maintained, 
send  you  two  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  particulars.  There  are 
upwards  of  300  varieties  of  the  genus  Cactus  ;  of  rare  nlants  there  are  Ura- 
nia specidsa  from  R.  S.  Field,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey  ;  palms  of  several  kinds 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  ;  the  pitcher  plant,  and  the^  butterfly  plant,  from  Mr. 
K.Buist;  Panddma  utilis  and  two  species  of  Zamia  from  O.  Pepper,  Esq. 
V.  P.  of  the  Society ;  ^ristolochia  sipho  from  General  R.  Patterson  ;  mango 
trees,  croton,  calabash  tree,  coffee  tree,  and  indigo  tree,  from  Mr.  Peter 
Mackenzie.  The  fruits  were  superb.  Apples  and  peaches  of  great  size,  and 
beautiful ;  seckle  pears  in  great  perfection ;  large  blue  and  yellow  plums. 
The  grapes  also,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  very  large.  I  refer  to  the  printed 
list.-^/.  M,    Philadelphia,  Sept.  MS.  1842. 

Dorvanthet  exceha.  — The  majestic  Dor}  anthes  exc^lsa  has  been  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  twelve  days,  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  florist  The  stem 
began  to  shoot  in  December  last,  and  is  now  (June  18.  1842)  about  12  fL 
high.  Eleven  flowers  have  blown,  and  eighteen  more  are  to  come  out.  It 
is  at  present  in  the  beautiful  greenhouse  of  Mr.  Pepper,  to  which  it  was 
removed  af^er  the  exhibition  of  it  ceased.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
Mr.  Sherwood  to  know  the  history  of  this  specimen  of  the  plant.  — J".  Af« 
Philadelphia y  June  18.  1842. 
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WoRMLKYSURY,  in  Hertfordshire,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham 

Hume,  Bart ,  and  now  in  possession  of Oust,  Esq.,  has  been  till  lately 

in  a  state  of  deplorable  neglect ;  but  it  is  now  being  thoroughly  renovated 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Harden,  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  gardener. 
The  noble  plant  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by 
Sir  Abraham  in  the  first  Volume  ofthe  Gardener't  Magazine,  is  now  upwards 
of  20  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  blossom-buds.  The  wall  trees  had  run 
quite  wild,  the  plums  and  cherries  having  spurs  a  foot  long ;  but  all  is  now 
being  brought  into  order. — D,  B,  Jan.  19.  1843. 

A  Metropolian  Model  Institution  far  improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  in^ 
dustrUms  Classes  is  now  being  formed.  A  main  object  of  this  institution  will 
be  to  erect  a  building  combining  a  number  of  habitations  for  workmen,  having 
ever}'  requisite  accommodation  for  health  and  comfort ;  and  to  show  that  such 
buildings,  when  let  at  a  reasonable  rent,  will  afford  an  adequate  return  for  the 
money  expended.  Such  a  combination  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Encyclopwdim 
of  Cottage  Arddteclure,  J  493.,  and  in  the  Supplement  to  Cottage  Architecture, 
p.  1149.,  under  the  head  of"  A  College  for  single  working  Men/*  will  pro- 
bably be  attempted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  success  will  be  fully  attained. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  such  a  college  erected  ever  since  1819.  —  Cond, 

Araucdria  Cunninghdmi  is  here  10  fl.  high  and  8  fl.  wide,  with  three  soli- 
tary cones  on  the  points  of  three  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  two  uppermost 
tiers  of  branches.     The  cones  are  ovate,  sessile,  1  inch  in  widths  and  half  an 
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inch  in  length ;  they  consist  of  narrow,  slender,  bristly,  somewhat  recurved 
brownish  scales,  densely  imbricated.  —  G,  Laivrence,  Hendon  Vicarage, 
Jan.  10.  1843. 

Vicea  tpectdbilit.  —  Of  this  fine  tree  we  have  two  specimens,  each  bearing 
seven  cones.  —  Idem, 

Pintit  Sabinikna,  has  one  cone.  —  Idem, 

An  Oak  (Qu^rcus  peduDcullita)  in  the  park  of  Hazel  Grove,  Castle  Cary, 
Somersetshire,  [of  which  a  lithograph  has  been  sent  us,]  is  82  fl.  high, 
30  a,  in  circumference  at  3i  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  it  contains  863  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  though  it  has  lost  many  of  its  largest  limbs.  It  is  in  full  vigour 
and  bears  every  year  abundance  of  small  acorns  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  long 
stalks.  Near  this  tree  are  several  other  oaks  of  great  height,  and  from  16  in« 
to  23  fb.  in  circumference.  An  elm  in  the  same  park,  blown  down  some  time 
since,  measured  39  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  an  ash  21ft.  —  P.J.  M. 

The  Miatleioe  on  the  Oak  may  be  seen  at  Penporthlenny,  in  the  parish  of 
Goitre,  Monmouthshire ;  and  also  on  a  tree  near  Usk.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  to  have  these  habitats  added  to  those  already  given  in  your  Arbo^ 
return  Britannicum. — Jane  WUiiatni.     Glastonbury,  Oct.  22.  184'2. 

Yerbena  Melindres  and  Y .ThveedieknsL  have  stood  out  here  the  last  winter 
with  no  other  protection  than  their  own  uncut  branches.  They  died  back  to 
the  collar  of  the  roots,  but  broke  well  again  in  spring,  more  especiallv  V* 
Melindres,  and  they  grew  much  more  vigorously  during  summer  than  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  in  spring.  Our  flower-garden  is  a  level  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  a  steep  hill  overhanging  Swansea.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
from  9  to  18  inches  deep,  on  stratified  rock  dipping  to  the  north.  It  becomes 
rapidly  dry  and  hard  after  rain.  —  P.  Walker,  Gardener  to  R,  Grenjell,  Esq, 
Maesteg,  near  Swansea,  Oct.  22.  1842. 

MeloTiSt  grovm  in  Leaves. — At  Taplow  Lodge,  Bucks,  melons  have  been  for 
many  years  past  grown  in  leaves  raked  up  the  preceding  autumn.  The  plants 
are  raised  in  loam  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  having 
been  first  grown  on  the  leaves,  the  melons  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  to 
succeed  them.  They  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  flavour. 
—  J.  B.     Uxbridge,  Dec.  10.  1842. 

Mushrooms  this  year  (1842)  have  been  most  unusually  abundant  in  August 
and  September,  and  very  great  quantities  have  been  gathered  fine  and  large ; 
some  measuring  SO  iu.  round.  Many  of  the  agricultural  labourers*  fiimi- 
lies  have  made  a  guinea  a  week  during  these  months,  by  gathering  them  in 
the  fields  and  selling  them  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  M.  Satd.  Garstang,  Lan- 
cashire^ Oct.  10.  1842. 

Cucuvibers  this  year  (1842)  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  cottager's 
gardens  here.  They  are  attended  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  are 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cottager  and  the  labouring  man  in  hot  weather,  being 
found  of  great  advantage  in  removing  thirst,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
vinegar,  when  taking  their  meals,  far  more  so  than  either  milk  or  beer.  The 
cottagers'  mode  of  growing  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  few  plants 
from  their  neighbours  who  have  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  plant  them^  in 
the  spot  where  they  have  taken  up  their  earlv  potatoes  in  July,  without  adding 
any  manure.  I  have  seen  some  so  planted  this  season  produce  cucumbers 
weighing  from  2  to  3  lb.  each,  without  any  protection,  but  merely  growing 
in  the  beds  the  early  potatoes  had  been  removed  from.  To  keep  the  fruit 
clean  when  growing,  they  put  what  is  here  called  a  turf  or  peat  under  them, 
such  as  thev  use  for  fuel ;  they  use  no  coal  for  fuel  here.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  have  been  much  pleased  if  you  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  cucumbers  growing  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  might  have  said  much  in 
their  praise.  There  is  at  this  time  growing  up  to  a  saw-pit  side  in  the  wood 
yard  of  Henry  Masden,  at  Cobus,  near  Garstang,  a  cucumber  which  weighs 
52  oz.  The  roots  are  merely  growing  in  a  few  road  droppings  from  the  horses, 
gathered  from  the  road  side.  The  plants  have  produced  abundance  of  fruit, 
without  the  least  protection,  in  September. — Idevi. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Bust  of  Dr,  Neill, — In  consequence  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  of  1st  December  last,  to 
place  in  their  New  Hall  a  marble  bust  of  their  excellent  secretary.  Dr.  Neill, 
for  his  long  and  valuable  gratuitous  services  rendered  to  the  Soaety  since  its 
commencement  in  1809,  now  a  period  of  thirty-three  jears,  it  was  suggested, 
by  several  practical  gardeners,  that  the  exertions  of  that  gentleman  naving 
been  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting  and  sustaining  the  high  character 
of  Scottish  gardeners,  and  the  science  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  they 
should  come  forward  as  a  body  and  subscribe  for  a  testimonial  to  be  pre- 
vented to  him  in  their  name ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect,  a  number  of  the  most  influential  gardeners  have 
been  written  to ;  all  of  whom  [as  is  proved  by  extracts  from  their  letters] 
are  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  earned  into  execution ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  the  more  effectually,  the  following  individuals  have  agreed  to  act  as  a 
committee,  viz.,  Mr,  Edward  Sane,  sen.,  Kirkaldy ;  Mr.  W.  M'Nab,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  S.  Murray,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasgow  ;  Mr.  C.  M'lntosh,  Dalkeith  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Hopetoun 
House ;  Mr.  J.  Dodds,  Scone  Palace  ;  Mr.  John  Young,  Archerfield  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Watson,  Moredun  ;  Mr.  W.  M*Nab,  convener  ;  Mr.  J.  M'Nab, 
treasurer. 

To  this  paper  are  appended  letters  approving  of  the  resolution  from  the 
following  gardeners  and  nurserymen :  — 

Nicol  Cathie,  Airthrey  Castle.  Archibald  Gorrie,  Annat  Cottage. 

James  Dodds,  Scone  Palace.  John  Westwood,  Academy  Gardens, 

William  Sharp,  Pitfour.  Dollar. 

Edward  Sang,  ELirkaldy.  Joseph  Bain,  Beaufort  Castle. 

James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House.  James  Mathison,  Melville  House. 

John  Robertson,  Kinfauns  Castle.         John  Petrie,  Cullen  House. 
John  Gow,  Tullyallan  Gardens.  D.  Montgomery,  Buchanan  House. 

Robert  Arthur,  Edinburgh.  William  M'Nab,  Royal  Botanic  Gar* 

Stewart  Murray,  Royal  Botanic  Gar-        den,  Edinburgh. 

dens,  Glasgow.  William  Barron,  Elvaston  Castle. 

Thomas  Bishop,  Methven  Castle.  William  Pearson,  Cally  House. 

William  Lawson,^  Greenock.  Peter  Crocket,  Raith  Gardens. 

John  Addison,  Gosford.  Charles  M'Intosh,  Dalkeith  Park. 

John  Davidson,  Culzean  Castle.  James  Sinclair,  Castle  Toward. 

John  Young,  Archerfield.  Daniel  Ferguson,  Roynl  Botanic  Gbur* 

Alexander  Smith,  Callander  House.  den,  Belfast. 

Robert  Watson,  Moredun  Gardens.       George  ShielLs,  Erskine  House. 
Charles  Lawson,  Edinburgh.  George  Saunders,  Gordon  Castle. 

Andrew  Tumbull,  Bothwell  Castle.       James  Smith,  Monkwood  Grove. 
James  M' In  tosh,  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  see  so  many  highly  respectable  men  and  ex- 
cellent gardeners  beanng  testimony  to  the  great  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Neill  to  the  horticulture  of  Scotland,  and  to  his  urbanity  and  kindness  to 
gardeners.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  heartily  join  in  the  expression  of 
Mr.  M'Nab  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  we  "  have  had  the  honour 
of  Dr.  Neiirs  acquaintance  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  can  say  with 
perfect  sincerity,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  another  individual  now  in 
existence  who  is  more  entitled  to  their  gratitude.  His  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  usefulness  in  almost  every  department  of  science,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  that  of  gardening,  and  the  advancement  of  gardeners.**  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Scotch  gardener  more  obliged  to  Dr.  Neill  than  we  are,  since  it 
was  from  his  article  Horticulture  in  the  EnctfcloptBiUa  Btitannica  that  we 
took  the  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  EiicyclopeBdia  of  Gardening.  The 
subscriptions  are  limited  to  sums  from  2i,  6d,  to  \0s,  6</.,  and  the  thirty- 
eight  gardeners  whose  names  are  given  above  have  subscribed  from  5s,  to 
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10*.  each.     Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mr,  James  M'Nab  of  the  Experi- 
mental Crarden. — Cond, 

Foreign  Trees  which  thrive  in  Shetland. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  on  November  10.  1842,  Mr.  Edmonston,  jun.,  men- 
tioned in  our  Volume  for  1840,  p.  103.,  ^ve  an  account  of  the  botany  of 
Shetland.  The  whole  is  extremely  interesting  ;  but,  as  it  will  be  published  in 
the  Tramaciions  of  the  Botanical  Society,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
extract  relating  to  arboriculture  in  that  island.  "  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  by  my  father  for  five  or  six  years,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  what  foreign  trees  will  endure  this  climate.  He  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  all  the  more  generally  cultivated  trees  and 
shrubs.  North  British,  North  American,  and  North  Asiatic,  and  the  result 
has  been  as  follows.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  Scotland,  the  ash 
appears  to  stand  as  well  as  any  other,  as  it  puts  forth  its  leaves  late  and  loses 
them  early.  Of  the  scarcely  mdigenous,  or  naturalised  species,  the  sycamore 
appears  to  be  the  hardiest ;  while  the  birch  and  Scotch  pme  will  scarcely  live 
a  year.  Again,  Pinus  montAna  and  ^'sculus  Hif)pocastanum,  comparatively 
tender  plants,  appear  to  thrive  well ;  and  Pyrus  aucuparia,  which  is  indi- 
genous with  us,  thrives  tolerably  in  cultivation.  Almost  all  the  willows  do 
well ;  iSalix  RusselUamz,  fr&gilis,  cinerea,  vimin&lis,  and  vitellina,  among  the 
best.  The  alder  is  rather  too  early  in  putting  forth  its  leaves ;  but  some 
poplars  appear  to  do  well,  especially  the  white,  black  Italian,  and  Lombardy ; 
and  Pdpulus  nigra*  is  indigenous.  Oak  and  beech  will  not  thrive  at  ail. 
Oenerally  speakmg,  evergreens,  both  trees  and  shrubs,  appear  not  to  suit. 
Pinus  Cembra,  the  black,  white,  and  Norway  spruce  have  all  been  repeatedly 
tried,  but  seldom  languished  a  year.  Even  the  hardy  shrubby  evergreens, 
which  are  met  with  indigenous  or  in  every  shrubber}'  on  the  mainland,  Ruch 
as  /Mex  ^quifolium,  iZhodod^ndron  p6nticum  and  fl^vum,  r^ibfirnum  Tinus, 
&c,,  die  almost  immediately.  Among  the  best-thriving  evergreen  shrubs  may 
be  mentioned,  ^Vbutus  mucronata,  Cotoneaster  UVa-ursi,  ^6dera  Helix,  &c. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  native,  and  in  some  situations  thrives  remarkably  well, 
as  it  also  does  in  Orkney.** —  Cond, 

A  good  Tablet  for  the  Indication  of  the  Name  of  a  Street,  or  a  Guide-  Post  to 
a  Cross  Road,  —  It  should  be,  1st,  readily  discoverable  and  distinguishable ; 
2d,  easily  legible  at  moderate  distances,  and  bv  oblique  as  well  as  by  direct 
vision,  in  diffused  light,  or  in  sunshine  ;  3d,  of  such  material  as  to  be  lasting 
and  easily  kept  in  a  serviceable  state. 

No  tablet  which  I  have  met  with  fulfils  these  conditions  so  entirely  as  that 
which  was  widely  diffused  in  Paris  during  the  administration  of  M.  Chabrol 
de  Volvic.  The  material  is  volcanic  stone  in  thin  slabs ;  these  slabs  are 
covered  by  hard  blue  enamel,  and  the  inscription  is  in  white  enamel  burnt  in. 
They  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  all  other  inscriptions  or  signs,  are 
very  legible  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  appear  to  be  unaltered  aflcr 
several  years*  exposure. 

It  unluckily  happens  that  the  cost  of  these  tablets  is  such  as  to  make  them 
unattainable  generally. 

The  next  best  model,  in  point  of  distinctness,  is  that  which  has  long  been 
in  general  use  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  viz.  cast-iron  plates,  with  the 
inscription  in  slightly  relieved  letters.  This  model,  which,  if  judiciously 
executed,  is  but  little  inferior  to  M.  Chabrol*s  in  distinctness,  has  a  manifest 
advantage  over  it  in  cheapness  and  in  strength.  Some  tablets  on  this  plan 
were,  several  years  ago,  introduced  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  answered  well  as 
far  as  they  went;  but,  subsequently,  changes  have  been  introduced  which 
have  notably  impaired  their  efficiency;  the  original  proportion  of  the  letters 


*  A  specimen  of  poplar  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Edmonston,  sen., 
some  years  ago,  appeared  to  us  to  be  P.  balsamffera ;  at  all  events  we  are 
quite  certain  it  was  not  the  P.  nigra  o{  English  Botany ;  but  we  have  written 
to  Mr.  Edmonston  for  a  plant.  —  Cond, 
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to  the  spaces  has  been  altered  so  much  as  to  make  them  illegible,  unless  when 
seen  pearly  from  the  front,  and  the  colours  of  the  ground  and  letters  have 
been  inverted  (the  ground  being  now  white).  This  last  change  has  been  par^ 
ticularly  detrimental,  as,  when  the  sun  shines  obliquely  on  them,  the  shadows 
of  the  raised  letters  fill  the  spaces  between  them,  and  turn  the  inscription  into 
an  illegible  black  stripe ;  it  has,  besides,  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  tablets  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  tickets  on  houses  to  let. 

Among  the  models  in  the  Paris  collection  was  one  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  fair  trial  anywhere,  and  which,  if  on  enquiry  it  should  be  found 
to  be  available  in  point  of  cost,  appears  to  offer  considerable  advantages. 

These  tablets  were  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Birmingham  pattern,  though 
thicker  in  substance.  The  material  was  a  sort  of  earthenware,  analogous  to 
that  of  which  we  make  greybeards  and  pickling  jars  in  this  country.  If  such 
tablets  were  first  fired  with  a  hard  lustreless  blue  enamel,  and  then  the  sur- 
faces of  the  letters  enamelled  white,  a  very  perfect  tablet  would  be  the  result. 
(Civig,  in  the  Scotsman,  Dec,  1842.) 

IRELAND. 

Agricultural  Improvement, — The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  received 
by  Messrs.  Drummond,  of  the  Agricultural  Museum,  from  Mr.  M*Leish,  land- 
steward  on  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  M'Leish,  after  alluding  to  the  implements  furnished  by  the  Messrs. 
Drummond  for  the  estate,  consisting  of  sixty  full  sets  of  draining  tools,  with 
subsoil  and  furrow  plough,  and  expressing  himself  highly  pleased  with  their 
superior  excellence,  proceeds  to  say :  "  The  Marquess  of  Waterford  has  about 
40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Derry,  on  which  there  are  about  800 
tenants,  but  until  this  season  there  had  not  been  anything  done  by  them  in 
the  way  of  draining  their  land  on  any  regular  system.  But,  by  advice  and 
encouragement  held  out  to  them  by  Mr.  Beresford,  agent  to  the  marquess, 
upwards  of  sixty  of  the  tenants  have  been  and  are  thorough  draining  on 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  system,  and  have  already  completed  upwards  of 
16,000  perches  (b^  yards  each)  of  drains,  all  filled  with  broken  stones.  Being 
only  a  few  roontns  since  the  principle  was  fairly  laid  down  to  them,  they  seem 
to  embark  in  it  with  spirit ;  and,  from  the  satisfaction  it  is  giving,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  but  also  to  those  who  have  been  watching  its 
effects,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ere  long  every  tenant  on  this  estate  will  be 
thorough  draining.  They  have  suffered  so  much  from  wet  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  now  from  the  lowness  of  the  markets,  that  they  seem  quite 
aware  that,  unless  they  try  some  method  of  improving  their  land,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  an  additional  quantity  of  grain  to  compensate  for  the  low  prices, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents ;  so  they  have  determined  on  thorough 
draining  and  subsoiling,  which  certainly  is  the  first  and  best  step,  for  nine 
acres  out  of  ten  require  it.  The  qualities  of  the  soils  on  this  estate  are  vari- 
able, but  well  adapted  for  draining,  aud  can  be  thoroughly  drained  with 
broken  stones  for  about  51.  per  imperial  acre  on  the  average.  The  tenants 
here  do  the  work  at  their  own  expense  in  the  first  instance,  but,  when  finished 
in  a  proper  manner,  Mr.  Beresford  pays  them  the  full  amount  of  what  it  cost 
them,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  during  the  term  of  their  lease.  —  Camuith^  near  Dungiven,  Sept,  29. 
1842."  (Stirling  Advertiser,  Oct.  14.  1842.) 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Errata, —  In  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p. 594.,  line  28.  from  the  top,  for  "an 
overshot  water-wheel"  read  "  four  overshot  water-wheels."  In  p.  593.,  lines 
1.  and  33.  from  the  top,  for  "  Grampians"  read  "  Ochils/* 
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In  p. 624.,  line  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  ^' three  thousand"  read  "thirty 
thousand;"  and  in  p.  625.,  lined,  from  the  top,  for  'destruction"  read 
**  dispersion." 

In  our  last  Number,  p.  35.,  under  fig.  1.,  for  ^  Su2a  pulchella  "  read  *'  Pla^^ 
dntJiut  Lampenii/* 

ThovghU  an  modem  Bwyhig'Grounds.  (Vol.  for  1842,  p.  616.)  —  In  visiting 
the  country  I  have  often  regretted  the  very  slovenly  and  neglected  state  of 
the  churchyards.  If  they  were  judiciously  planted  with  Irish  yew,  cypresses, 
junipers  of  different  kinds,  hollies,  box,  and  other  dark  evergreens,  the  grass 
kept  short,  and  the  nettles  and  brambles  destroyed,  they  would  interest  the 
spectator,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  a  taste  for  neatness  and  decency  generally 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  great  improvement 
would  speedily  take  place  if  the  public  mind  were  roused  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  do  think  it  is  of  more  real  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
and  yoor  pen  would  be  very  powerful  if  applied  to  cure  this  foul  disease, 
though  it  may  be  a  hereditary  one.  Pray  give  the  suligect  that  consideration 
which  it  deserves ;  and  draw  up  yourself,  or  get  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  draw  up,  a  paper,  comparing  the  general  states  of  churchyards  in  the 
country  with  what  they  might  be  made  by  a  little  attention,  and  at  an  expense 
which  the  frequenters  of  the  churches  would  not  grudse.  I  think  the  Church 
Society  would  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  such  a  paper,  and  also  that 
they  would  cause  it  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated  amongst  the 
clergy.  If  I  stop  in  a  village  I  generally  make  a  point  of -visiting  the  church- 
yard. I  like  to  see  the  names,  ages,  &c. ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  ^nerally 
accompanied  with  regret  at  seeing  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  remain.  The  churchyard  at  Henbury  near  Bristol  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  and  one  of  the  neatest  village  churchyards  I  have  ever  seen  is  about 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  Henley-on-Thames,  but  I  forget  the  name  at  this 
moment.  The  churchyard  walls,  and  sometimes  even  the  churches  themselves, 
would  be  much  improved  in  appearance  by  ivy  being  planted  to  grow  up  over 
them.  — /r.  T.  Vecd.  1842. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  great  many  remarks  on  cemeteries  and  churchyards, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Notes  of  our  Tours,  but  we  fear  little  good 
will  be  done  till  the  clergy  can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject ;  which, 
happily,  in  various  places  they  are  now  doing.  The  formation  of  public 
cemeteries,  which  are  in  general  kept  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  what 
churchyards  are,  will  contribute  to  the  same  desirable  end.  —  Cond. 

Boots  and  Tops  of  Trees,  —  Although  Mr.  Barnes  has  of  late  given  some 
very  useful  information  on  this  subject,  still  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  what  he  says  about  orange  trees  in  your  Vol.  for  1843,  p.  24. 
He  observes  :  *'  I  purposely  keep  their  heads  from  growing  this  season  to  any 
extent,  because  they  should  make  themselves  properly  strong  at  bottom  first  of 
all."  By  this  are  we  to  understand  that  if  trees  were  allowed  to  make  large  tops, 
that  would  prevent  them  from  making  roots  ?  If  so,  it  is  against  the  received 
opinion,  nay,  the  fact,  that  roots  of  trees  extend  accordingly  as  their  branches 
do  ;  for,  if  otherwise,  how  is  it  that  those  who  understand  the  culture  of  vines 
do  not  prune  them  the  first  summer  or  two  after  they  are  planted,  but  allow 
them  to  grow  wild,  if  I  may  say  so,  solely  with  the  view  of  encouraging  their 
roots  ?  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  celebrated  horticulturist,  always  adopted  that  plan 
with  his  young  vines  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Barnes  mentions  that  he  has  '*  a  great  deal 
to  say  some  day  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,"  perhaps  he  will  then  throw  more 
light  on  the  subject.  — J.  Wighton,     Coney  Gardens,  Jan,  6.  1843. 

Lime-water  far  killing  Worms,  —  1  hardly  know  what  you  consider  a  fair 
trial  of  lime-water  for  a  lawn  Infested  with  these  pests;  but  I  have  tried  it  so 
often,  and  so  long,  that  I  give  it  up.  You  say,  after  the  worms  have  come 
above  ground,  do  so  and  so  ;  why,  my  good  Sir,  that  is  the  very  point 
at  issue  between  us.  I  cannot  make  them  come  up ;  the  last  time  I  tried, 
not  one  out  of  fidy  showed  their  faces.     The  truth  is,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
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habits  of  these  groundlings.  At  certain  times  they  lie  so  deep  in  the  earth, 
that  all  the  lime-water  }'ou  could  apply  to  them  would  not  make  them  come 
forth ;  and,  unless  3'ou  do  that,  you  do  nothing.  1  believe  at  this  very  time, 
if  I  were  to  pour  hogsheads  of  lime-water  on  my  lawn,  I  should  not  kill  any 
worms  worth  notice  —  S.  T,  April  20,  1842. 

Saui^t  PottUo'PlatUer,  ^c. — I  think  but  little  further  can  be  added  to  the 
account  of  the  potato>planter  and  its  uses  given  in  p.  40.  The  plan  has  been 
tried  in  planting  the  winter  potatoes  in  the  fields  ;  and,  as  an  experiment  on  it, 
last  season,  a  field  was  divided  into  parts ;  one  half  was  planted  by  the  plough, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  planter.  The  manure  havmg  been  put  into  the 
ground,  and  covered  up  by  the  plough,  the  potatoes  were  planted  by  the 
planter  fig.  4.  (given  in  p.  41.),  and  the  ground  was  then  harrowed  over.  As 
soon  as  those  potatoes  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  their  foliage  looked 
more  luxuriant  and  stronger  than  those  set  by  the  plough,  and  when  taken  up 
had  a  more  abundant  produce,  and  well  repaid  the  owner  for  the  extra  labour. 
As  I  before  stated,  it  may  be  done  by  boys  or  aged  persons,  and  wonld  prove 
a  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  persons  being  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  employment  could  be  furnished,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer,  and  a  great  pleasure  to  the  labourer  to  work  for  small  wages  rather 
than  be  forced  into  the  workhouse.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there  are  here,  at  the 
present  time,  farmer's  labourers  working  for  8<f.  per  day  and  their  victuals,  who 
have  wives  and  three  or  four  children  to  support  out  of  this  small  sum ;  but 
who  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  rather  than  go  to  the  workhouse :  they  have 
also  rent  to  pay  out  of  this  small  sum,  as  well  as  supporting  their  families. 
Bad  as  this  may  appear,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  families  of  the 
Irish  farmer's  labourers  are  in  a  far  worse  condition,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  work 
lately  published  in  2  vols,  by  Mr.  Bins  of  Lancaster,  who  travelled  through 
Ireland.  It  is  entitled  the  Beauties  and  Miteries  of  Ireland,  a  work  well 
worth  being  read  by  every  thinking  man  of  the  present  time. 

I  shall  close  by  giving  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  crop  of  potatoes  grown 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Poulton  le  Fyld.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if  not 
true,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In  May  last  he  cut  into  sets  20  potatoes,  and  planted 
them,  the  produce  of  which,  when  got  up,  was  no  leas  than  ten  bushels  and  a 
half,  or  -three  windles,  as  it  is  called  here,  which  is  720  lb.  This  produce,  I 
think,  is  worthy  of  recording  in  the  Gardenefg  Magazine,  —  M,  Saul,  Gar* 
ttangy  Dec,  29.  1842. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 


Kent^  Ihe  Landscape^Gardener, — At  the  end  of  one  of  your  Magazines,  you 
ask  for  information  respecting  (among  others)  Kent  the  landscape-gardener. 
I  find  this  extract  in  the  notes  I  made  when  reading  Hunter's  Deanery  of 
DoncasteTy  a  most  learned  and  valuable  local  history.  I  cannot  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  recollect  whether  1  extracted  the  whole  or  only  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  what  related  to  Kent. 

"  The  family  of  Kent,  who  have  been  numerous  in  the  parish  of  Rother- 
ham,  and  have  produced  several  clergymen,  may  seem  to  have  a  claim  to 
AVilliam  Kent,  the  artist,  who  did  so  much  to  improve  the  public  taste  in 
gardening.  Vertue  says  he  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  following 
entry  in  the  Parish  Registry  of  Rotherham  agrees  well  with  the  time  of  his 
birth.  *  1684,  March  27.  bap.  William,  son  of  Richard  Kent.' "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  13.) 

In  looking  for  this  memorandum,  I  found  also  the  following  extracts,  which 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

**  Repton  ....  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  groups  of  oaks,  thorns, 
yews,  and  other  trees  were  more  picturesquely  combined  at  Langold  than  at 
any  other  spot  in  the  country."  (Vol.  i.  299.) 
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Langold  is  near  Rothcrham,  and  is  now  the  property  of  H.  Gaily  Knight, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  a  gentleman  who  inherits  the  fine  taste  of  his  predecessors. 

"  AsioH  still  exhibits  evidence  of  the  favourite  emplovment  of  Mr.  Mason." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  168.)     If  I  remember  right  he  was  vicar  of  Aston. 

Tankenley  Park. — '*  Before  1651',  Lady  Fanshawe,  speaking  of  T^kersley 
Park  says : '  I  found  ....  the  country  plentiful  and  healthy,  and  verv  pleasant, 
but  there  was  wo  fruit  in  it  till  we  planted  some^  and  my  Lord  StrefTord  says  now, 
chat  what  we  planted  is  the  best  fruit  in  the  North.'  "  Hunter  adds :  **  The 
fact  which  Lady  Fanshawe  notices,  that  before  her  time  there  was  no  fruit  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  curious  :  but  perhaps  the  statement  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  qualification.  I  find  Dr.  Berrie  cultivating  strawberries  at  Hod- 
Toyd  before  this  time.  The  Fanshawes  were  peat  gardeners.  Sir  Henry 
Fanshawe  had  a  curious  garden  at  Ware.'*  (Vol.  li.  p.  303). 

Tankersley  is  about  half-way  between  Sheffield  and  Barnsley,  westward  of 
the  road.  Hodroyd  is  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Barnsley.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Lady  Fanshawe*s  account  is  more  literal  than  Hunter  seems  disposed 
to  think.  The  old  accounts  of  the  great  families  might,  perhaps,  if  properly 
kept,  throw  some  unexpected  light  on  points  like  these.  —  Thomas  WiUon. 
Crimbles  House,  near  Leeds ,  Oct,  9.   1842. 

An  evergreen  Larch  has  been  discovered  in  his  plantations  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen;  and  he  is  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  have  seen  or  heard  of  an  evergreen  larch.  He  also  wishes  to 
know, 

Whether  the  Larch  can  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  —  To  this  question  we 
answer,  that  every  ligneous  dicotyledonous  plant  whatever,  that  produces  a 
shoot  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  buds  on  it,  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  ;  because  every  such  plant,  when  wounded  into  the  sofl  wood,  has 
an  inherent  power  of  healing  that  wound  ;  becausi6  the  healing  process  consists 
in  the  protrusion  of  granulated  matter  from  the  upper  lip  of  tne  wound  ;  and 
this  granulated  matter  protrudes  roots  when  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. If,  then,  the  cutting  be  cut  directly  through  where  it  has  been 
wounded,  immediately  below  this  granulated  matter,  and  planted  in  sand, 
roots  will  be  produced  from  the  granulations.  It  is  true  that  the  process  is 
much  more  rapid  and  certain  in  some  plants  than  in  others,  but  in  all  it  will 
take  place,  if  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  soft  wood  is  properly  per- 
formed on  the  lower  part  of  a  shoot  still  growing,  but  just  beginnmg  to 
ripen  its  wood,  and  the  cutting  afterwards  carefully  planted  in  sand,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  uniform  temperature  and  moisture.  In  many  cases  the  cutting 
may  be  taken  off  at  once,  without  waiting  for  granulations;  in  others,  it  may 
be  ringed  or  notched  immediately  under  a  bud ;  in  some  cases,  a  slit  may  be 
made  vertically  through  a  shoot  where  there  is  a  bud  or  joint,  and  the  slit 
kept  open  by  a  wedge  till  it  has  granulated  on  the  edges  of  the  wound.  It 
may  then  be  cut  off  across  the  joint,  or  rather  towards  its  lower  extremity. 
Koses,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  arbutus,  and  a  great  many  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  commonly  propagated  by  layers,  may  be  increased  in  this  manner,  as 
Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  now  possessor  of  the  Brixton 
Nursery,  has  abundantly  proved ;  and  we  should  think  it  the  most  certain 
mode  with  the  evergreen  larch,  making  the  slit  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is  just 
beginning  to  ripen.  There  are  a  great  many  other  modes  of  applying  the 
principle,  not  only  to  shoots  containing  woody  matter,  but  even  to  leaves, 
many  of  which,  from  the  common  cabbage  to  the  orange,  if  wounded  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  petiole  before  the  leaf  has  quite  done  growing,  will 
granulate,  and,  when  planted,  produce  roots.  See  this  matter  treated  in 
detail  in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  —  Cond. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landecape" 

Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;    including   Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burial* 

Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

1  HE  circumstance  of  being  employed  by  the  Directors  of  a  Cemetery  Com- 
pany at  Cambridge  to  form  a  plan  for  their  guidance  in  arranging  the  ground, 
and  in  working  and  managing  the  cemetery  afterwards,  led  us  to  study  thcv 
principles  on  which  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  cemeteries  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  founded,  and  the  following  pages  contain  the  general  results  of 
our  enquiries.     The  subjects  discussed  are : 

I.  The  Uses  of  Cemeteries. 

II.  The  Laying  out,  Plantmg,  and  Architecture  of  Cemeteries,  with  a  view 
to  these  uses. 

III.  The  Working  and  Management  of  Cemeteries. 

IV.  Certain  Innovations  suggested,  relative  to  the  Selection  of  Ground  for 

Cemeteries,  and  the  Mode  of  performing  Funerals,  &c. 
y.  A  Design  for  a  small  Cemetery  on  level  Ground,  of  moderate  extent^ 
exemplified  in  a  cemetery  now  being  formed  at  Cambridge,  illus- 
trated by  a  plan,  sections,  and  an  isometrical  view. 
VI.  Design  for  a  Cemetery  on  hiliy  Ground,  with  an  isometrical  view. 
VII.  The  present  State  of  the  London  Cemeteries,  considered  as  cemetery 

gardens. 
VIII.  The  Improvement  and  Extension  of  Country  Churchyards,  illustrated 
by  plans. 
IX.  A  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  perennial  herbaceous  Plants,  adapted  for 
Cemeteries  and  Churchyards. 

I.  The  Uses  of  Cemeteries. 

As,  to  know  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  design  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  purposes  for  which  that  object  is 
intended,  we  shall  commence  by  considering  the  uses  for  which  cemeteries  or 
burial-grounds  are  required. 

The  main  object  of  a  burial-ground  is,  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  decomposition,  and  return  to  the  earth 
from  which  they  sprung,  shall  not  prove  injurious  to  the  living;  either  by 
affecting  their  health,  or  shocking  their  feelings,  opinions,  or  pr^'udices. 

A  secondary  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  improvement  of  tne  moral  senti- 
ments and  general  taste  of  all  classes,  and  more  especially  of  the  great 
masses  of  society. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  and  most  important  object,  the  decomposition  of 
the  dead,  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  living,  there  is,  as  we  think,  but 
one  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  living  ;  and  that  is,  interment  in  a  wooden  coffin  in  the  free 
soil,  m  a  grave  5  or  6  feet  deep,  rendered  secure  from  being  violated,  in  which 
no  body  has  been  deposited  before,  or  is  contemplated  to  be  deposited  there- 
after. 

Various  circumstances,  however,  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enquire,  have 
given  rise  to  burying  several  bodies  in  the  same  grave  in  the  free  soil,  and 
to  modes  of  sepulture  bv  which  the  decomposition  of  the  body,  or  at  least 
its  union  with  the  earth,  is  prevented ;  such  as  the  use  of  leaden  or  iron 
coffins,  and  depositing  them  m  vaults,  catacombs,  and  other  structures,  in 
which  they  can  never,  humanly  speaking,  except  in  the  case  of  some  great 
change  or  convulsion,  be  mingled  with  the  soil,  or,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Scripture,  be  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprung.  Though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  modes  of  burial  which  prevent  the  body  from 
mixing  with  the  soil,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  the  sepul- 
chral modes,  cannot,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  living,  be  continued 
mudh  longer  in  a  highly  civilised  country,  yet,  in  considering  the  conditions 
requisite  for  a  complete  cemetery  suited  to  the  present  time,  the  various 
modes  of  sepulchral  burial  at  present  in  use  must  be  kept  in  view.  The 
expense  of  the  sepulchral  mode,  however,  confines  it  to  the  comparatively 
wealthy  ;  and  hence  by  far  the  greater  part  of  burial-grounds  always 
was,  and  is,  necessarily  devoted  to  interments  in  the  free  soil.  In  some 
churchyards  where  there  is  abundance  of  room,  only  one  coffin  is  deposited 
in  a  grave  ;  but  in  most  cases,  and  particularly  m  the  burial-grounds  of 
large  towns,  the  graves  are  dug  very  deep,  and  several  coffins,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  grave,  are 
deposited  one  over  another,  till  they  reach  within  5  or  6  feet  of  the  surface. 
Interments  in  this  manner  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  made  in  family 
graves,  in  which  the  different  members  of  the  same  family  are  deposited  in 
succession,  in  the  order  of  their  decease  ;  and  to  such  graves  there  is  always 
a  grave-stone  or  some  kind  of  monument.  The  second  are  what  are  called 
common  graves,  to  which  there  is  no  monument,  and  in  which  the  bpdies  of 
the  poor  and  of  paupers  are  deposited*  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  brought 
to  the  cemetery  ;  probably  two  or  three  in  one  day,  or  possibly  as  many  in 
one  day  as  will  fill  the  grave.  Unless  this  mode  were  adopted  in  the  public 
cemeteries,  they  would,  from  their  present  limited  extent,  very  soon  be 
filled  up.  Such  graves,  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  newly  formed  ceme- 
teries, when  once  filled  with  coffins  to  within  6  ft.  of  the  surface,  are  under- 
stood never  to  be  reopened  ;  but,  in  the  old  burial-grounds,  they  are  in  many 
cases  opened  after  being  closed  only  four  or  five  years,  and  sometimes  much 
sooner. 

When  the  parties  burying  cannot  affi>rd  to  purchase  a  private  or  family 
grave,  the  practice  is,  in  some  burial-grounds,  to  bury  singly  in  graves  of  the 
ordinary  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  and  these  graves  are  reopened  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  six  or  seven  years  ;  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  the  disinterment 
of  the  bones,  it  is  a  very  objectionable  moJe.  In  a  burial-ground  properly  ar- 
ranged and  managed,  a  coffin,  after  it  is  once  interred,  should  never  again  be 
exposed  to  view,  nor  a  human  bone  be  disturbed.  At  present  this  is  only  the 
case  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Jews,  where  there  is  a  separate  grave  for  every 
coffin,  and  where  the  graves  are  never  reopened.  It  is  also  the  case  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Quakers  ;  though  not,  we  believe,  from  religious  principle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  but  rather  from  that  general  regard  to  decency  and 
propriety  which  is  a  characteristic  of  that  sect  of  Christians,  and  perhaps,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  Moravians,  in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  limited 
number. 

As  data  to  proceed  upon  with  reference  to  interments  in  the  free  soil,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  muscular  part  of  the  body  either  decays  rapidly, 
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or  dries  up  rapidly,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
that  the  bones  do  not  decay,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
for  that  purpose,  for  centuries. 

The  face  of  a  dead  body  deposited  in  the  free  soil  is  generally  destroyed  in 
three  or  four  months,  but  the  thorax  and  abdomen  undergo  very  little  change, 
except  in  colour,  till  the  fourth  month.  The  last  part  of  the  muscular  fibre 
which  decays  is  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  whicn  in  some  subjects  resists 
putrefaction  for  four  or  five  years.  In  general,  a  body  is  considered  unfit  for 
dissection  after  it  has  been  interred  eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  a  very  dry 
and  warm  soil,  especiully  where  the  body  is  emaciated,  the  juices  are 
rapidly  absorbed  ;  and,  no  moisture  coming  near  it,  the  solids  contract  and 
harden,  and  a  species  of  mummy  is  moduced.  This  may  be  observed 
in  the  vaults  of  various  churches  in  Britain  where  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  remarkably  dry ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  those  appalling  scenes 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  vaults  of  Bremen,  Vienna,  Rome,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Malta,  and  other  places.  (See  NecropoUt  GUuguentis^  p.  48.  to  55.  ; 
and  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel^  as  quoted  m  the  Saturday  Magazine^  vol. 
XX.  p.  141.) 

Bones  are  chiefly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  deposited  in  gelatine, 
an  animal  tissue ;  and,  unless  acted  on  by  powerful  acids,  they  will  en- 
dure, either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere,  for  many  centuries.  They 
are  even  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and  after  ages  of  exposure  often  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  original  animal  tissue,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
embedded  in  clayey  soil.  In  the  ante-hominal  part  of  the  creation,  there 
are  bones  daily  discovered  which  have  existed  6000  years  at  least.  Dr. 
Charles  Loudon  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  numerous  human  bones  in 
certain  caves  near  to  Naples,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Grecian 
colonists  who  settled  there  before  the  Christian  era,  or  perhaps  those  of 
an  older  race  who  inhabited  Magna  Greecia.*  Dr.  Loudon  has  seen  several 
skeletons  dugout  of  the  ruins  of  Fompeii,  the  bones  of  which  were  as  dry  and 
entire  as  the  bones  of  skeletons  which  we  see  in  dissecting-rooms,  though 
they  must  have  lain  there  nearly  1800  years  under  the  lava,  which,  around 
them,  seemed  to  be  a  dry  greyish  kind  of  earth.  Even  while  writing  this,  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  (Mom,  CAron,,  Jan.  10.)  of  the  workmen,  while  digging 
a  deep  sewer  in  Lad  Lane  in  the  city,  having  cut  into  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cemetery  of  the  Romans,  and  dug  up  a  number  of  human  bones. 

With  respect  to  prefudices,  there  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  decided  pr^udice 
in  favour  of  being  buried  in  dry  soil,  and  against  the  placing  of  decomposing 
substances,  such  as  quicklime,  in  coffins ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  principles  to 
respect  existing  prejudices  as  well  as  vested  rights.      With  regard  to  the  use 

*  The  desire  to  preserve  the  bones  from  decay  seems  natural  to  man,  both 
in  a  rude  and  a  civilised  state.  Dr.  Diefienbach  informs  us  that  the  New 
Zetilanders  expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  in  a  sort  of  canoe-shaped  coffin, 
among  the  foliage  of  trees,  for  several  months,  till  the  flesh  is  sufficiently 
decomposed  ;  the  bones  are  then  washed  and  cleaned,  and  finallv  deposited 
in  some  secret  spot  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  limestone  cavern,  of  which  there  are 
many,  or  in  some  chasm  of  the  rocks  difficult  of  access.  The  bodies  of 
hereditary  chiefs  are  dressed  and  ornamented,  and  preserved  in  mausoleums 
of  elaborately  carved  work  ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  after  a  time,  the  tohunga, 
or  priest,  removes  the  bones  to  a  place  in  the  forest  often  known  only  to 
himself.  (TVaveU  in  New  Zealand,  u.  p.  63.)  The  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us,  bury  their  dead  for  about  three  years, 
after  which  they  take  them  up,  clean  the  bones,  and  deposit  them  in  one  ^reat 
pit ;  except  those  of  the  archbishops,  which  are  preserved  separately  m  an 
adjoining  sepulchre,  some  in  baskets,  some  on  shelves,  and  others  tied  together 
and  hanging  from  the  roof.  ^Incidents  of  Travel.) 
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of  quicklime ;  independently  of  the  existing  prejudices  against  its  introduction 
in  coffins,  it  is  found  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  body, 
wliich,  unless  the  coffin  is  watertight,  and  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
coffins  either  of  the  poor  or  of  the  middling  class,  oozes  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  undertaker's  men  can  scarcely  carry  the  coffin,  on  account  of 
the  flow  of  matter  and  the  odour. 

The  hea/lh  of  the  hving  is  chiefly  affected  by  a  certain  description  of 
gas,  respecting  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail.  The  de- 
composition of  the  muscular  part  of  the  human  body  takes  place  with 
diffident  degrees  of  rapidity  in  different  soils,  and  at  different  depths  in 
the  same  soil.  It  is  most  rapid  in  sandy  soils  somewhat  moist,  within  3 
or  4  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  warm  climate;  it  is  next  in  rapidity  in  chalky 
soils  ;  much  slower  in  clayey  soils ;  and  slowest  of  all  in  peaty  soil,  saturated 
with  astringent  moisture.  In  general,  dry  soil,  and  a  moderate  distance  ot 
5  or  6  feet  below  the  surface,  are  favourable  both  to  decomposition  and  human 
prejudices.  In  such  soil,  in  the  climate  of  London,  the  muscular  part  of  the 
numan  body  will  have  become  a  black  mould  in  between  six  and  seven 
years  ;  but,  practically  speaking,  the  bones  mav  be  considered  as  indestruc- 
tible. In  the  progress  of  decay,  the  first  change  which  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  death  is,  the  escape  of  a  deleterious  gas  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  but  generally  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
for  three  or  four  days.     In  some  cases,  it  is  perceptible  in  a  much  shorter 

f>eriod  ;  and  in  all  a  gas  accumulates  within  the  body,  which  escapes  sooner  or 
ater  according  to  the  progress  of  the  putrescent  process.  \\  the  body  is 
buried  in  the  free  soil,  m  a  wooden  coffin,  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  the  gas 
escapes  into  the  soil,  and  is,  in  part  at  least,  absorbed  by  it,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  contaminate  the  air  above  the  surface ;  but,  if  a  leaden 
coffin  is  used,  and  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  vault,  catacomb,  or  brick 
grave,  the  gas  escapes  within  the  coffin,  and  either  remains  there  till 
the  coffin  decays,  or  escapes  through  crevices  in  the  lead,  and  through 
small  holes  bored  on  purpose  by  the  undertaker  in  the  outer  wooden 
coffin  and  leaden  inner  coffin,  and  concealed  by  the  name-plate.  {Report  on 
the  HecUth  of  Toums,  Walker^  S^c.)  By  the  last  mode  the  gas  begins  to  escape 
before  the  corpse  is  taken  from  the  house ;  and  its  effect  is  often  felt  there, 
as  well  as  when  the  service  is  being  read  over  it  in  the  chapel,  and  even  afler 
it  is  deposited  in  a  vault,  the  catacombs  of  which,  though  apparently  her- 
metically sealed,  are  seldom  air-tight.  Sometimes  the  body,  especially  of 
a  corpulent  person,  swells  so  much  before  it  is  removed  A'om  the  house, 
that  it  is  reaay  to  burst  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  coffin ;  and  in  that  case 
it  requires  to  be  tapped,  and  the  gas  burnt  as  it  escapes,  or  the  operation 
performed  close  to  an  open  window.  Even  in  some  of  the  public  catacombs 
of  the  new  London  cemeteries  explosions  have  been  known  to  take  place, 
and  the  undertaker  obliged  to  be  sent  for  in  order  to  resolJer  the  coffin  ;  which 
shows  the  disgusting  nature  of  this  mode  of  interment,  and  its  danger  to  the 
living.  To  inhale  this  gas,  undiluted  with  atmospheric  air,  is  instant  death  ; 
and,  even  when  much  diluted,  it  is  productive  of  disease  which  commonly  ends 
in  death,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  Walker*s  Grave-Yards  and 
the  Parliamentary  Keport  ipoted.  The  sas  abounds  to  a  fearful  extent  in 
the  soil  of  all  crowded  burial-grounds,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  more  or 
less  present  in  the  soil  thrown  out  of  graves  where  bodies  have  been  interred 
before.  Even  in  the  new  London  cemeteries,  when  interments  are  made  in 
family  graves,  or  common  graves,  which  have  been  filled  in  with  earth,  such  is 
the  smell  when  the  grave-diggers  arrive  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  last  deposited 
coffin,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  plied  constantly  with  rum  to  induce  them 
to  proceed.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  graves  are  du^  in  strong 
clay,  because  the  gas  cannot  escape  laterally  as  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  but 
rises  perpendicularly  through  the  soil  which  has  been  moved.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  is,  never  to  allow  a  family  grave,  or  a  common  grave,  in  which  an 
interment  has  been  made,  to  be  excavated  deeper  than  within  6  Ft.  of  the  last 
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deposited  coffin  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  tin's,  there  ought  to  be  a  protecting 
stone,  or  slate,  to  be  hereafter  described,  deposited  when  the  grave  is  being 
filled,  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  last  coffin,  under  a  severe  penalty.  It 
18  only  by  some  regulation  of  this  kind,  that  burying  several  coffins  in  deep 
graves  can  be  conducted  without  injuring  the  health  of  grave-diggers ;  and 
without  the  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  earth  brought  up,  endangering  the 
health  of  those  who  may  be  occasional  spectators. 

In  the  years  1782  and  1783,  when  the  disinterment  of  the  burying-grounds 
of  Les  Innocents  in  Paris  took  place  under  the  direction  of  some  eminent 
French  chemists,  these  philosophers  endeavoured  to  analyse  this  gas,  but  were 
unable  to  procure  it.  Fourcroy,  speaking  in  their  name,  says  : — **  In  vain  we 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  grave-diggers  to  procure  any  of  this  elastic  fluid. 
They  uniformly  refused,  declarins  that  it  was  only  by  an  unlucky  accident 
they  interfered  with  dead  bodies  m  that  dangerous  state.  The  horrible  odour 
and  the  poisonous  activity  of  this  fluid  announce  to  us  that  if  it  is  mingled,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  hydrogenous  and  azotic  gas  holding  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  solution,  ordinary  and  known  products  of  putrefaction,  it 
may  contain  also  another  deleterious  vapour,  whose  nature  has  hitherto 
escaped  philosophical  research,  while  its  terrible  action  upon  life  is  too 
strikingly  evinced.  These  Paris  grave^iggers  know,"  Fourcroy  adds,  "that 
the  greatest  danger  to  them  arises  from  the  disengagement  of  this  vapour  from 
the  abdomen  of  carcasses  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction."  (See  Annaleg 
de  Chimie,  vol.  v.  p.  154.,  as  quoted  in  Walker's  Grave-Yardty  p.  86. ;  and 
Ure's  Diclionary  of  Chemislri/^  art.  Adipocerc.) 

While  this  inflation  from  gas  is  going  forward,  the  aqueous  part  of  decom- 
position, a  '*  fetid  sanies,"  exudes  from  the  body,  and  sometimes,  when  inter- 
ment is  delayed  too  long,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drop  from  the  coffin 
before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  house.  This  exudation,  as  already  observed,  is 
greatly  accelerated  and  increased  by  putting  quicklime  into  the  coffin.  In  the 
free  soli  this  fetid  sanies  is  diffused  by  the  rain  in  the  subsoil,  and  carried 
along  in  the  water  of  the  subsoil  to  its  natural  outlet,  or  to  the  wells  which 
may  be  dug  into  it ;  and  thus,  while  the  gas  of  decomposition  poisons  both 
the  earth  and  the  air,  the  fluid  matter  contaminates  the  water.* 


*  Speaking  of  the  infectious  agency  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  part  of  London  called  Fleet  Ditch,  Dr.  Lynch  observes  :--"  The  great 
primary  cause  is,  that  the  privies  are  in  general  under  the  staircase  of  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  carbo- 
nated hydrogen,  and  the  noxious  gases  there  generated,  are  the  same  gases  as 
are  generated  from  the  dead  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  for  the  eva- 
cuations from  the  body  are  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  a 
dead  body  is  the  same,  it  is  decomposition  of  the  dead  body,  or  a  general 
state  of  disorganisation,  and  that  produces  exactly  the  same  kind  of  gases. 
There  have  been  instances  mentioned,  where  people  have  fallen  down  dead 
from  a  rush  of  those  gases  in  a  concentrated  form."  {Report  on  Health  of 
TownSy  &c.,  p.  161.) 

If  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  gases  which 
proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  bodies  in  crowded  churchyards,  and 
in  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  water  of  de- 
composition, 

1.  They  would  not  live  in  houses  bordering  on  churchyards,  which,  though 
already  full,  are  still  used  as  burying-grounds. 

8.  They  would  not  drink  the  water  of  wells  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  burial- 
grounds,  whether  in  town  or  country ;  because,  though  the  filtration  of  the 
soil  will  purify  the  water  from  matter  suspended  in  it,  it  will  not  free  it  from 
what  is  held  in  solution. 

3.  They  would  not  attend  service  in  any  church  or  chapel  whatever,  in 
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With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  human  bones,  we  assume  that  to  be 
impracticable,  otherwise  than  by  means  which  are  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  roost  favourable  soil  for  their  decomposition  is  a  coarse 
gravel,  subject  to  be  alternately  mobt  and  dry  ;  but,  tnough  such  a  soil,  so 
circumstanced  in  regard  to  water,  might  be  found  naturally,  or  might  be  com- 
posed by  art,  yet  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  equally  impracticable.* 
Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  human  skeleton,  let  us 
limit  our  endeavours  to  preventing  it  from  being  desecrated  by  disinterment 
and  exposure.  This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
simple,  effectual,  and  economical,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  place  over 
the  coffin,  after  it  was  deposited  in  the  grave^  a  stone  or  slate  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  coffin,  or  even  as  many  flat  12-inch  tiles,  say  six,  as  would 
extend  from  head  to  foot.  As  the  coffin  and  the  muscular  part  of  its  contents 
decayed  and  sunk  down,  the  stone,  slate,  or  tiles,  would  follow  it  and  press 
close  on  the  bones.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  the  ground 
was  at  any  future  period  opened  to  the  depth  of  the  stone,  slate,  or  tile,  guard, 
it  would  be  known  that  a  skeleton  was  beneath,  and  the  operator  would  cease 
to  go  farther ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  should  be  rendered  illegal  for  him  to  do  so. 
If  a  name  and  date  were  graven  in  the  stone,  being  protected  from  atmo- 
spheric changes,  it  would  remain  uninjured  for  ages,  and,  like  the  foot-marks 
which  geologists  have  found  in  the  red  sandstone,  might,  in  some  far  distant 
age,  become  part  of  the  geological  history  of  our  globe.  We  prefer  stone  or 
tile  guards,  to  guards  of  metal,  because  iron  would  soon  rust,  and  cease  to 
be  a  guard,  and  lead  or  any  equally  durable  metal  would  offer  a  temptation  to 
stealing.  A  layer  two  or  three  inches  thick  of  stucco,  Roman  cement,  or 
a  plate  of  asphalte  or  oropholithe,  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  ;  but  stone, 
slate,  and  tiles  are  decidedly  preferable.  The  slate  might  even  be  introduce 
within  the  coffin,  without  rendering  it  heavier  to  carry  than  if  a  lead  coffin  were 
used.  Burying  in  a  coffin  made  entirely  of  stone  or  slate  we  do  not  consider 
so  likely  to  prevent  desecration  as  a  stone  or  slate  guard ;  because  there  is  a 
temptation  to  dig  up  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  coffin,  and  use  it  as  a  drink- 
ing-trough  for  cattle,  or  a  cistern  for  a  flower-garden,  which  is  done  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  old  abbeys.  A  stone  hollowed  out  on  the  under 
side  might  be  better  than  a  flat  stone ;  because  the  depending  edges  would 


the  vaults  of  which  there  were  coffins,  or  in  the  floors  of  which  interments 
had  taken  place.  They  would  absent  themselves  from  all  such  places,  even 
if  there  were  no  immediate  danger,  in  order,  by  such  means  as  were  in  their 
power,  to  contribute  to  the  discountenance  of  a  practice  by  all  parties  allowed 
to  be  attended  with  disgusting  and  injurious  results. 

4.  Nor  would  they  live  in  houses  in  which  the  privies  were  not  either  ren- 
dered water-closets,  or  placed  detached  from  the  house. 

5.  Nor  in  a  house  adjoining  an  open  sewer. 

6.  Nor  would  they  keep  a  dead  body  in  the  house  more  than  five  days,  or 
at  the  most  a  week. 

*  If  the  bones  were  to  be  destroyed  in  the  case  of  a  single  grave,  a  hint 
might  be  taken  from  the  following  passage  in  Fellowes's  Asia  Minor.  "  The 
outward  marks  of  respect  are  scarcely  visible  in  their  burial-grounds,  little 
more  being  left  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  than  a  row  of  stones  indicat- 
ing the  oblong  form  of  the  grave ;  but  a  pipe  or  chimney,  generally  formed  of 
wood  or  earthenware,  rises  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  communicates 
with  the  corpse  beneath ;  and  down  this  tube  libations  are  poured  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  the  attendant  spirit  of  the  dead."  (Vol.  xi.  p.  16.) 
Were  the  libations  withheld  for  five  or  six  years,  till  the  muscular  part  of  the 
body  was  completely  destroyed,  and  then  diluted  muriatic  acid  employed 
as  a  libation,  the  result  would  probably  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two. 
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be  a  kind  of  side  protection  to  the  skeleton  ;  and  misht,  together  with  the 
name  graven  on  the  upper  side,  procure  more  respect  ^om  those  who  should 
fall  upon  it  accidentally  in  future  ages,  in  excavating  for  improvements. 

The  tpace  of  ground  required  for  a  single  interment,  and  for  the  interments 
incident  to  any  given  population,  requires^  next  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  all  interments  took  place  in  the  free  soil,  if  a  grave  were  allowed  for 
each  coffin,  and  the  grave  were  never  afterwards  to  be  opened,  that  is, 
not  opened  for  several  generations,  then  the  space  required  for  cemeteries 
would  be  considerable.  Thus,  supposing  graves  without  head*  stones  or  orna- 
ments of  any  kind  to  occupy  a  surface  of  7  fl.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  average 
area  of  those  having  gravC'Stones  or  monuments  to  be  10  ft.  by  5it.t  then, 
making  an  allowance  for  grass  paths  between  the  graves,  and  for  gravel 
roads,  we  may  take  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  as  the  averaee  space  on  which  to 
calculate  the  capacity  of  a  garden   or  ornamental   cemetery.      This   will 

S've  1361  graves  to  an  acre;  and,  estimating  the  deaths  in  a  town  nopu- 
tion  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  this  acre  would  suffice  for  a  population 
of  1000  souls  for  45  years ;  or  for  a  population  of  43,000  for  one  year. 
Taking  the  population  of  London  to  be  1,500,000,  this  would  require  33  acres 
annually,  or  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Middlesex  not  covered  by  London  and 
its  suburbs  (128,540  acres)  in  the  course  of  3895  years.  The  average  number 
of  deaths  annually  in  England  and  Wales  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about 
336,000,  which,  at  1361  interments  to  an  acre,  would  require  247  acres 
annually;  or,  supposing  three  interments  in  each  grave  82  acres  per  annum. 
On  the  supposition  that  ground  once  occupied  by  graves  was  for  ever  after- 
wards to  be  held  sacred,  and  not  subjected  to  cultivation  of  any  kind  ;  the 
mode  of  interment  which  would  require  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  surface  an- 
nually may  be  considered  as  impracticable ;  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  this 
is  the  view  that  we  shall  take  of  it.  We  shall,  however,  hereafter  snow  how 
separate  graves  may  be  procured,  not  only  for  those  who  cannot  affi)rd  grave- 
stones, but  even  for  paupers ;  and  these  graves  never  again  opened  for  gene- 
rations. In  the  meantime,  the  mode  of  burying  several  coffins  in  one  grave, 
provided  these  coffins  are  of  wood,  and  layers  of  soil  not  less  than  6  ft.  in 
thickness  interposed,  and  the  graves,  when  once  filled,  not  opened  for  genera- 
tions, appears  the  best  adapted  for  the  present  state  of  things.  Supposing 
that  on  an  average  three  interments  take  place  in  each  grave  or  vault  before 
it  is  finally  closed,  this  will  give  upwards  of  4000  interments  to  the  acre ;  and, 
as  the  eight  public  cemeteries  recently  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
roetropofis,  and  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  new  burial-grounds  recently  formed 
by  different  sections  of  the  Dissenters,  contain  upwards  of  300  acres  inclusive 
of  the  space  occupied  by  roads  and  buildings,  this  will  probably  supply  the 
demand  for  two  centuries  to  come,  even  allowing  the  population  to  increase. 

The  tecurily  of  the  grave  was,  till  within  these  tew  years,  an  important 
part  of  the  considerations  requisite  to  be  had  in  view  in  constructing  ceme- 
teries. In  some  cases  it  was  effected  by  surrounding  the  enclosure  by  high 
walls,  or  other  effective  fences;  sometimes  by  constructing  central  watcn- 
towers  for  stationary  watchmen  within ;  sometimes  by  employing  perambulat- 
ing watchmen  ;  at  others  by  burying  in  a  grave  15  or  20  feet  deep ;  by  burying 
in  a  walled  grave,  covered  with  an  u*on  grating  built  into  the  walls  all  round, 
some  feet  beneath  the  surface  soil,  and  keeping  the  surface  loose,  and  planted 
with  flowers  or  shrubs  (which,  as  the  grave  could  not  be  disturbed  without 
first  taking  these  up,  would  by  their  withered  state,  when  replanted,  have  told 
what  had  been  attempted) ;  and  sometimes  by  the  very  extraordinary  mode  of 
letting  down  over  the  coffin  a  ponderous  cast-iron  box,  to  remain  over  it  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  till  the  body  was  considered  to  be  so  far  decomposed  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  anatomist.  The  iron  box,  or  case,  which 
had  remained  whelmed  over  the  coffin,  but  without  touching  it,  was  then 
disinterred,  and  drawn  up  by  machinery,  and  the  wooden  coffin  was  covered 
with  soil,  and  the  grave  completed  a  second  time  in  the  usual  manner. 
Even  the  poorest  families,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  went  to  this  extraordinary 
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expense.    Fortunately  a  law  has  been  passed  which  renders  these  precautions 
unnecessary,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

The  secondaiy  object  of  cemeteries,  that  o£  improving  the  moral  feelings,  will 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  decorous  attainment  of  the  main  object  7  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  first  step  to  rendering  the  churchyard  a  source  of 
amelioration  or  instruction  is.  to  render  it  attractive.     So  for  from  this  being 
the  case  at  present,  they  are  in  many  instances  the  reverse,  often  presenting, 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  a  black  unearth ly-looking  surface,  so  frequently 
disturbed  by  interments  that  no  grass  will  grow  upon  it* ;  while,  in  the  country, 
the  churchyard  is  commonly  covered  with  rank  grass  abounding  in  tall  weeds,  and 
neglected  grave-stones.     Cemeteries  in  this  state  «lose  their  monitory  virtue 
when  thus  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
worid,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled  by  those  cares."     No  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances    the  burial-grounds,  more  especially  of  towns,  are 
shunned  and  avoided,  rather  than  sought  after  as  places  for  meditation.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  associations  which  are  generally 
attached  to  churchyards  are  gloomy  and  terrific. 

^       ^.       "  The  Grave !  dread  thing. 

Men  shiver  when  thou  Vt  named :  Nature,  appall'd. 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.     Ah !  how  dark 

The  long  extended  realms  and  rueful  wastes, 

Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night! 

B      i"         •       /        ;    .     •         The  sickly  taper. 

By  ghmmenng  through  thy  low-brow'd  mirky  vaults. 

I'urr'd  round  with  misty  damps  and  ropy  slime. 

Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror, 

And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome." 


"Why,"  says  Washington  Irving,  "should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death 
with  unnecessary  terrors  and  to  spread  horrors  around  thftomb  of  those  we 
love?  The  grave  should  be  surrounded  bv  everv  thinir  fhof  Iv,,^!/ •  • 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead,  or  th^Stt^.tefto  3? 
It  IS  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but  o?  sorrow  and  Starion  " 
•  Nothing  can  make  amends."  says  Coleridee.  "  for  the  want  n,r  fh^ii  »u"" 
influences  of  nature,  and  fo^  the  ab»en™of  those  tfJ,-!?  «>othmg 

decay  which  the  fields  and  woods  oX  to  the  notiL  ^Jf ^J    renovation  and 

I.£^  »!f      *''?. '•T'  "?.'.'y'  "■"^'«""'  »■"»  nlmost  grassless  churchvard  ^f  a 
te  .nT'  T?  '^  "'"  ?'^'?^'°"  "f  »  Turkish  lemetery  k  ^me  «mote 

no':  eo^r.^rfo's^^^^^^^^^^  t:.r5 

•  The  persons  living  in  the  houses  which  abut  on  the  burial-„mnnj  «f  n    .u 
loDiew  the  Less,  Dr.  Lynch  states   >ip»  ,v  ,1,"  .   .  ."*?"'^'*'-8r<>undofBartho. 

ber-pots  into  it ;  andX  sulfe^'of^^hp  h.^li  ""'  '*f/™P'r«."'«''  =''«"- 
Qt^t,  acHoining  i^so  coverid  with  f  h.  o  *'?"^^     °^  Bartholomew  the 

from  the  cessp^'ia  orpA^vr^ihitlt  tdrrr^xz^^^^^^^^ 
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or  tortured  allegories,  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  every  well-regulated  mind,  and 
excite  ideas  the  very  opposite  to  those  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  Our 
cemeteries,  then,  should  bear  a  solemn  and  soothing  character,  equally  remote 
from  fanatical  gloom  and  conceited  affectation.  *'  (Picton,  in  Arch,  Mag.  iv. 
p.  430.) 

**  Where  is  it,  would  we  ask,'*  says  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  Nc" 
eropolis  Glasgueniit^  *'  that  the  innate  desire  which  is  felt  in  every  bosom  to 
live  in  the  recollection  of  his  companions,  the  pleasing  hope  that  he  may 
still  be  a  remembered  denizen  of  this  fleeting  world,  is  more  likely  to  be 
realised  than  at  the  spot  where  his  ashes  are  laid  ?  Where  is  it  that  the 
'  Extincta  amabUur*  such  as  Cicero  professed  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and 
which  is  still  the  pledge  of  friendship  offered  at  the  couch  of  the  dying,  is 
more  likely  to  be  experienced  in  all  its  force  and  all  its  purity,  than  at  the 
tomb  where  all  that  remains  of  worth  and  loveliness  is  lying  ?  Where  is  it, 
indeed,  that  the  heart  is  likely  to  be  so  feelingly  moved,  or  the  memory  to  be 
so  powerfully  roused,  as  at  a  parent's  grave  or  at  a  sister's  tomb?"  (p.  27.) 
After  deploring  the  present  state  of  Scottish  churchyards,  and  contrasting 
them  witn  some  in  England  and  Wales,  our  author  has  the  following  touching 
paragraphs  on  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  which,  as  they  exhibit  the 
beau  ideal  of  what  a  general  cemetery  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  realise  our 
ideas  of  its  moral  influence  on  the  living,  we  shall  quote  as  preferable  to 
anything  that  we  could  say  on  the  subject. 

"  Who,  that  has  ever  visited  the  romantic  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  would 
not  wish  that  there  were,  in  this  our  native  land,  some  more  attractive  spot 
dedicated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead,  than  those  vast  fields  of  rude  stones 
and  ruder  hillocks,  to  which  we  are  ever  and  anon  called,  when  attendinf- 
the  obsequies  of  a  kinsman  or  companion ;  that  in  fact  there  were  here  somi 
such  garden  cemetery  as  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  whither  the 
widowed  heart  might  occasionally  resort  to  hold  spiritual  communion  with 
the  departed  partner  of  earthly  joy  or  woe  ;  whither  the  weeping  orphan 
might  at  times  repair,  to  recall  the  worth  and  the  virtues  of  his  beloved  parent. 
Within  the  extensive  and  delightfully  variegated  enclosure  alluded  to,  situated 
on  Mount  Louis,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  all  the  disagreeable 
sensations  which  are  here  coupled  with  a  churchvard  are  dispelled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  the  variety  of  its  walks,  by  tne  romantic  nature  of  its 
situation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  commanding  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs 
which  it  affords.  In  that  vast  grove  of  the  dead,  each  has  his  own  grave,  and 
each  his  own  mausoleum.  In  place  of  the  clumsy  n^ound  or  large  white 
stone  that  so  generally  covers  the  ashes  of  our  countrymen,  is  to  be  found  a 
little  flower-garden  surrounded  by  cedar,  spruce,  cypress,  and  ^ew  trees, 
round  which  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle  are  seen  entwining;  while,  instead 
of  a  solitary  and  deserted  churchyard,  the  eye  meets  at  every  turn  with  some 
pensive  or  kneeling  figure  weeping  over  the  remains  of  a  relative,  or  wor- 
shipping his  Ood  at  the  tomb  of  excellence  and  virtue. 

'*  The  most  common  burial-places,  and  perhaps  the  most  affecting,  in  this  ce- 
metery, consist  of  a  square  or  parallelogram  of  ground,  of  about  three  or  four 
yards  broad,  enclosed  by  a  neat  little  railing  of  iron  or  wicker-work.  Within 
this  spot  there  is  always  a  sepulchral  urn,  a  small  piU^i**  or  a  cross,  to  tell 
the  name  and  the  quality  of  him  who  lies  below.  The  remaining  portion 
is  filled  with  flowers,  and  embellished  with  pots  of  rare  plants.  The  more 
ambitious  monuments  consist  of  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples,  and  marble  sar- 
cophagi, decorated  with  figures  and  bassi  riUevi;  while  a  third  consist  of  crypts 
and  family  sepulchres  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  of  ancient  Rome.  Amid 
the  green  glades  and  gloomy  cypresses  which  surround  and  overshadow  the 
vast  variety  of  sepulchral  ornaments  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  contemplative  mind 
is  not  only  impressed  with  sentiments  of  solemn  sublimity  and  religious  awe, 
but  with  those  of  the  most  tender  and  heart-affecting  melancholy,  vain  man 
is  recalled  from  the  distracting  turbulence  and  folly  of  the  world,  to  the  sa- 
lutary recollection  'of  that  undbcovered  country  from  which  no  traveller 
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returns.'  The  gay  and  the  giddy  are  reminded  that  their  '  gibes  and  jokes  * 
must  ere  while  for  ever  cease,  and  are  led  to  reflect  that  they  too  must  die ; 
and,  as  '  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better,'  the 
religious  man,  instructed  on  the  narrowness  of  the  boundary  which  separates 
him  from  those  who  were  the  '  sun  and  centre*  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
regards  on  earth,  looks  forward  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  joy  and 
exultation,  to  the  period  when,  that  boundary  being  for  ever  broken  down, 
they  shall,  in  their  happy  experience,  find  that,  as  they  were  loving  and  be- 
loved in  their  lives, '  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.'  In  the  mazes  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  we  feel  walking  as  in  the  porch  of  eternity,  and  our  heart  is  at 
once  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evanescence  and  the  value  of  time.  There, 
the  instability  o^  all  human  affairs  is  emphatically  and  eloquently  taught  by 
the  dread  silence  of  the  tomb,  and  unequivocally  beheld  in  the  mere  change 
which  a  ^^sr  years  have  produced  on  the  garden  itself ;  for,  within  the  stately 
mansion  whose  ruins  are  now  on  every  side  surrounded  by  melancholy  tombs, 
did  the  favourite  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  powerful  and  most  per- 
secuting; Jesuit  of  his  time,  erst  pass  his  hours  of  pastime  and  of  pleasure ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Jansenius  and  Molina  now  repose,  in  freedom  and  in  peace,  in 
that  place  to  which,  when  alive,  they  did  not  dare  even  to  approacn;  while 
the  fierce  disputes  which  they  mutually  excited  through  the  Christian  world 
are  fallen,  like  themselves,  into  neglect  and  oblivion  !* 

"  In  Scotland  it  is  of  every-day  occurrence,  to  find  the  lie  given  to  the  most 
pompous  monuments,  a  few  months  after  their  erection,  by  the  moss  over- 
growing and  obscuring  the  epitaph  which  vows  and  intends  unceasing  re- 
membrance of  the  dead.  In  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Louis,  however,  the 
feeling  of  recollection  is  exemplified  to  live  a  very  long  time  after  the  en- 
graving of  the  sepulchral  stone  and  the  wonted  period  prescribed  to  outward 
mourning.  It  is  there  the  custom  for  surviving  fi^iends  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  relatives,  and,  as  a  token  of  recollection  and  respect  to  their  memory,  to 
weave  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  hang  it  on  their  monument.  At  every  turn 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  tender  proof  of  some  late  friendly  visitation. 
Flowers,  as  yet  fresh  and  unfaded,  are  seen  scattered  over  the  not  yet  verdant 
sod.  The  greenhouse  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  parterre  dedicated  to  affection 
and  love  ;  the  chaste  forget-me-not  blooms  over  the  ashes  of  a  faithful  friend  ; 
the  green  laurel  shades  the  cenotaph  of  the  hero  ;  and  the  drooping  willow, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  the  orphan,  weeps  over  the  grave  of  the  parent. 
JEvery  thing  is  there  tasteful,  classical,  poetical,  and  eloquent.  In  that  asylum 
of  death,  there  is  nothing  found  save  that  which  should  touch  the  heart  or 
soothe  the  afflicted  soul,  nothing  save  that  which  should  awaken  tender  re- 
collections or  excite  religious  feelings.  In  one  word,  the  Cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise  is  the  spot,  of  all  others,  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  memory ;  and 
the  one  where  a  more  powerful  sermon  is  daily  preached  than  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  Fenelon,  a  Massillon,  or  a  Bossuet.     Here  the  bodies  of  the 


**  •  It  is  from  this  confessor,  Pere  la  Chaise,  that  the  cemetery  derives  its 
appellation.  By  an  edict  in  1804,  prohibiting  burial  in  churches  and  inha- 
bited places,  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  late  confessor  were  con- 
verted into  a  burial-ground,  chiefly  for  those  persons  of  a  higher  circle  who 
could  afford  to  purchase  a  grave  and  rear  a  monument ;  and,  at  this  moment 
[1831],  the  whole  of  this  extensive  enclosure  is  neariy  covered  with  tombs 
and  monuments.  [We  have  seen  a  Report  on  this  cemetery,  made  to  the 
French  Government,  dated  1842,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  so  much  crowded 
as  to  require  enlargement,  and  also  that  much  ground  has  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  its  not  having  been  laid  out  originally  on  some  systematic  plan. 
In  this  Report  the  want  of  walks  and  roads,  and  of  drainage,  is  particularly 
deplored,  as  well  as  the  dilapidated  and  decaying  state  of  the  monuments.] 
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people  of  every  nation,  of  every  condition,  of  every  age,  and  of  even'  religion, 
are  found  congregated.  The  Russ  sleeps  next  to  the  Spaniard,  the  Protestant 
next  the  Catholic,  the  Jew  next  the  Turk.  Individuals  the  roost  dissimilar 
when  alive,  in  faith,  in  feeling,  in  practice,  are  here  reconciled  amid  the 
peace-making  dust  of  the  sepulchre."    (Necropolis  Glasguensu,  p.  32.) 

"  A  garden  cemetery  and  monumental  decoration  are  not  only  beneficial  to 
public  morals,  to  the  improvement  of  manners^  but  are  likewise  calculated  to 
extend  virtuoug  and  generous  feelings.  Affliction,  brightened  by  hope,  ever 
renders  man  more  anxious  to  love  his  neighbour.  At  the  brink  of  tne  grave 
we  are  made  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
to  the  danger  of  procrastinating  towards  Ood  and  man  whatever  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  perform.  There,  too,  the  conscience  is  taught  the  value  of 
mercy,  and  best  feels  the  recompense  which  awaits  the  just  in  Heaven. 
There,  the  man  whose  heart  the  riches,  titles,  and  dignities  of  the  world  have 
swollen  with  pride,  best  experiences  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  dbtinction,  and 
humbles  himself  before  the  mournful  shrine,  where 

*  Precedency  *8  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord, 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume.' 

There,  the  son  whose  wayward  folly  may  have  embittered  the  last  days  of  a 
father  will,  as  he  gazes  on  his  crave,  best  receive  the  impulse  that  would  urge 
him,  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime,  to  perform  a  double  duty  to  his  surviving 
parent.  There,  in  fact,  vice  looks  terrible,  virtue  lovely ;  selfishness  a  sin, 
patriotism  a  duty.  The  cemetery  is,  in  short,  the  tenderest  and  most  uncom- 
promising monitor  of  man  ;  for, 

*  When  self-esteem,  or  other's  adulation, 
Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  were  something 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind, 
The  grave  gainsays  the  smooth-complexion'd  flattery, 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are.' 

A  garden  cemetery  is  the  sworn  foe  to  preternatural  fear  and  superstition. 
The  ancients,  from  their  minds  being  never  polluted  with  the  idea  of  a  charnel- 
house,  nor  their  feelings  roused  by  the  revolting  emblems  of  mortality,  con- 
templated death  without  terror,  and  visited  its  gloomy  shrine  without  fear. 
W^itn  them  death  was  tranquillity,  and  the  only  miages  that  were  associated 
with  it,  were  those  of  peaceful  repose  and  tender  sorrow.  The  names  of  their 
burial-places  indicate  no  association  with  terror,  and  call  forth  no  feeling  of 
fear.  The  Coemeterion  of  the  Greek  suggests  only  the  idea  of  a  bed  of  slumber  ; 
the  Bethaim  of  the  Jew  speaks  but  of  the  mansion  of  the  living.  Amid  the 
tombstones  of  Thermopylas,  we  would  conceive  that  the  Grecian  heart  beat  no 
less  boldly  at  midnight  than  at  mid-day ;  while  we  know  that  the  timid  female, 
during  the  slumber  of  Jerusalem,  could  fearlessly  wander  to  the  silent  se- 
pulchre.* Whence  then  did  the  preternatural  terrors  connected  with  death 
arise,  which  so  powerfully  swayed  the  hearts  of  the  middle  and  more  modern 


*'  *  Among  the  works  of  ancient  art  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  image 
of  a  revolting  nature  connected  with  death.  D'Israeli  states  that, '  to  conceal 
its  deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  elude  its  suggestion  to  the  mind,  seems 
to  have  been  a  universal  feeling ;  and  it  accorded  with  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  ancient  art,  that  of  never  offering  to  the  eye  a  distortion  of  form  in 
the  violence  of  passion  which  destroyed  the  beauty  of  its  representation ;  such 
Ls  shown  in  the  Laocoon,  where  the  mouth  only  opens  sufficiently  to  indicate 
the  suppressed  agony  of  superior  humanity,  without  expressing  the  loud  cry  of 
vulgar  suffering.' 
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ages ;  those  slavish  terrors  which,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  appeared  almost  to 
make  the  resurrection  an  unhoped  for,  ratner  than  a  hoped  for,  event;  terrors 
altogether  at  antipodes  to  those  just  fears  that  call  upon  man,  ere  death,  to 
make  up  his  peace  with  Heaven  ?    This  slavish  and  more  than  vulgar  error 
was  chiefly  engendered  through  the  monkish  artifice  of  associating  man's  latter 
end  with  all  that  was  disgusting  and  horrible,  and  of  inspiring  the  world  with 
the  idea,  that,  to  gain  heaven,  it  was  not  necessary  to  exist  rationally  on  earth. 
Amid  the  gencrul  gloom  thus  created  l)y  penances  and  pilgrimages,  by  mid- 
night masses  and  bloody  flagellations,  the  troubled  imaginations  of  Europe,  as 
D'Israeli  says, '  first  beheld  the  grave  yawn,  and  death,  in  the  Gothic  form 
of  a  gaunt  anatomy,  parading  through  the  universe.     The  people  were  af- 
frighted as  they  viewed  every  where  hung  before  their  ejes,  in  the  twilight  of 
their  cathedrals  and  their  pale  cloisters,  the  most  revoltmg  emblems  of  death. 
Their  barbarous  taste  perceived  no  absurdity  in  giving  action  to  a  heap  of 
dry  bones,  which  could  only  keep  together  in  a  state  of  immovability  and 
repose ;  nor  that  it  was  burlesquing  the  awful  idea  of  the  resurrection,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  incorruptible  spirit  under  the  unnatural  ami  ludicrous  figure  of 
mortality,  drawn  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  grave.'     If  supernatural  terror 
sprang  from  such  causes,  it  was  from  the  gloomy,  naked,  and  deserted  ceme- 
tery that  superstition  drew  her  chief  influence.     Thence  flitted  the  phantoms 
which  terrified  the  vulgar,  and  which  even  carried  dread  to  the  thrones  of 
kings  and   emperors.     Solitude  peopled  itself  with   ghosts  and   spectres  ; 
silence  disturbed  itself  with  hollow  groans  ;  while  Nature,  reversing  her  laws, 
allowed  the  dead  to  collect  their  scattered  mouldering  bones,  and  to  appear, 
at  the  witching  hour  of  night,  wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet.      The  monsters 
which  man's  imagination  thus  created,  he  turned  irom  with  horror ;  they 
broke  his  rest  in  the  silence  of  the  winter's  night ;  he  heard  their  cry  in  the 
howl  of  the  winds,  their  threat  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest.     If  the  corrupters 
of  Christianity  still  attempt  to  terrify  rather  than  to  console  humanity,  and 
if  superstition  still  exercises  her  fatal  spell,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of 
every  well  wisher  to  his  species,  to  pour  into  the  tomb  the  light  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  thereby  to  dissipate  the  vain  phantoms  which  the  false 
gloom  of  the  grave  has  tended  to  call  forth.     The  decoration  of  the  cemetery 
is  a  mean  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  these  eflects.     Beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree,  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  balmy  flower,  surrounded  on 
every  hand  with  the  noble  works  of  art,  the  imagination  is  robbed  of  its 
gloomy  horrors,  the  wildest  fancy  is  freed  from  its  debasing  fears.     Adorn 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  frightful  visions  which  visit  the  midnight  pillow  will 
disappear  ;   and  if  a  detestation  for  annihilation,  mingled  with  the  fondest 
affection  for  those  who  are  departed,  should  lead  men  still  to  believe  that  the 
dead  hold  communion  with  the   living,  the  delightful  illusions  which  will 
result  from  this  state  of  things  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  vile  super- 
stitions that  preceded  them.     Let  the  fancied  voice  of  a  father  pierce,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  ear  of  the  son  who  lives  unmindful  of  his  parent's 
early  counsels ;  or  let  the  shade  of  a  wai'ning  mother  appear  in  the  lunar  ray, 
to  the  thoughtless  and  giddy  eye  of  her  who  threatens  to  sacrifice  her  beauty 
and  her  virtue  at  the  shrine  of  flattery.     These  fancies,  the  children  of  a 
pious  sorrow,  will  neither  debase  the  human  mind,  nor  check  the  generous 
impulses  of  the  human  heart."     (^Necropolis  Glasguenmy  p.  62.) 

The  remaining  point  to  be  noticed  is,  the  influence  which  a  cemetery  or  a 
churchyard  is  calculated  to  have  in  improving  the  taste.  That  churchyards 
have  had  very  little  influence  o^  this  kind  hitherto,  we  readily  acknowledge ; 
but  that  they  are  calculated  to  have  a  great  deal,  may  be  argued  from  the 
universality  of  churches  and  burying-grounds,  and  from  their  being  visited  by 
every  individual  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  scene,  except  that 
of  his  dailv  occupation.  A  church  and  churchyard  in  the  country,  or  a  general 
cemetery  m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  properly  designed,  laid  out,  orna- 
mented with  tombs,  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  all 
named,  and  the  whole  properly  kept,  might  become  a  school  of  instruction  in 
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architecture,  sculpture,  landscape-gardening,  arboriculture,  botany,  and  in 
those  important  parts  of  general  gardening,  neatness,  order,  and  high  keeping. 
Some  or  the  new  London  cemeteries  might  be  referred  to  as  answering  in 
some  degree  these  various  purposes,  and  more  particularly  the  Abney  Park 
Cemetery ;  which  contains  a  grand  entrance  in  Egyptian  architecture  ;  a 
handsome  Gothic  chapel;  a  number,  daily  increasing,  of  sculptural  monuments; 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  arboretums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  named.  In  summer  there  are  a  number  of 
beds  filled  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  and  the  whole  is  kept  with  great 
neatness  and  order.  We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  various  points  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  cemetery,  nor  of  the  form  of  the 
beds  containing  the  flowers,  though  we  admit  that  the  management  in  these 
particulars  is  better  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  other  cemeteries.  But  this  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  division  VIL 

Churchyards  and  cemeteries  arc  scenes  not  only  calculated  to  improve  the 
morals  and  the  taste,  and  by  their  botanical  riches  to  cultivate  the  intellect, 
but  they  serve  as  historical  records.      This  is   the  case  with   the  religious 
temples  and  burial-grounds,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.      The  pountry 
churchyard  was  formerly  the  country  labourer's  only  library,  and  to  it  was 
limited  his  knowledge  of  history,  chronology,  and  biography  ;  every  grave 
was  to  him  a  page,  and  every  head-stone  or  tomb  a  picture  or  an  engraving. 
With  the  progress  of  education  and  refinement,  this  part  of  the  uses  of 
churchyards  is  not  superseded,  but  only  extended  and  improved.     It  is  still  to 
the  poor  man  a  local  history  and  biography,  though  the  means  of  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  are  now  amply  furnished  by  the  diflTnsion  of  cheap  publi- 
cations, which  will  at  no  distant  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  rendered" still  more 
effective  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education.     "  A  garden 
cemetery  and  monumental  decoration,**  our  eloquent  author  observes,  *'  afford 
the  most  convincing  tokens  of  a  nation's  progress  in  civilisation  and  in  the 
arts  which  are  its  result.    We  have  seen  with  what  pains  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  which  history  speaks  have  adorned  their  places  of  sepulture,  and 
it  is  from  their  funereal  monuments  that  we  gather  much  that  is  known  of 
their  civil  progress  and  of  their  advancement  in  taste.     Is  not  the  story  of 
Egypt  written  on  its  pyramids,  and  is  not  the  chronology  of  Arabia  pictured 
on  its  tombs  ?    Is  it  not  on  the  funeral  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  we 
behold  those  elegant  images  of  repose  and  tender  sorrow  with  which  they  so 
happily  invested  the  idea  of  death  ?    Is  it  not  on  the  urns  and  sarcophagi  of 
Etruria  that  the  lover  of  the  noble  art  of  sculpture  still  gazes  with  delight? 
And  is  it  not  amid  the  catacombs,  the  crypts,  and  the  calvaries  of  Italy,  that 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  of  the  dark  ages  chiefly  present   the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  their  chisel  and  their  pencil  ?    In  modern  days,  also, 
has  it  not  been  at  the  shrine  of  death  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Michael 
Angeios,  the  Canovas,  the  Thorwaldsens,  and  the  Chantreys,  have  been 
elicited  and  exhibited  ?    The  toiub  has,  in  fact,  been  the  great  chronicler  of 
taste  throughout  the  world.     In  the  East,  from  the  hoary  pyramid  to  the 
modern  Arab's  grave ;  in  Europe,  from  the  rude  tomb  of  the  druid  to  the 
marble  mausoleum  of  the  monarch  ;  in  America,  from  the  grove  which  the 
Indian  chief  planted  round  the  sepulchre  of  his  son,  to  the  monument  which 
announces  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  the  last  resting-place  of  Washington." 
{Necropolis  Glasguensis,  p.  63.) 

Such  are  the  various  important  uses  of  the  cemetery  and  the  churchyard, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  before  devising  either  a 
desien  for  laying  out  a  cemeter}',  or  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
working  and  management. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  II.     Dinbur  Castle^  its  Gardens  and  its  Gardeners,     By  Peter 

Mackenzie. 

{Continued from  our  preceding  Volume ,  p.  610.) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  there  was  a  small  glen ;  the 
side  next  the  garden  was  steep  and  rocky^  the  opposite  side  was 
sloped  and  of  more  easy  access ;  here  and  there  lay  large  blocks 
of  whinstone  rock,  and  the  vegetation  consisted  chiefly  of  whins 
and  broom.  Near  this  place  were  some  of  the  labourers'  cot- 
tages^ which  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  bothy ;  and  there 
was  a  footpath  across  the  small  ravine^  which  led  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other.  Bauldy  Black  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
path,  and  could  find  his  way  in  the  dark,  although  it  required 
the  assistance  of  the  loose  roots  and  the  broom  to  help  one 
along. 

That  night  he  was  often  looked  for  by  Maggy  Scraunky;  for 
she  heard  that  he  was  going  to  the  dance,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  know  whom  he  was  to  have  for  a  partner.  As  she  was  looking 
at  one  time  towards  the  bothy  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright 
light  come  from  the  bothy  window ;  a  flafih  of  lightning,  as  she 
thought.  She  kept  looking  in  the  same  direction  for  some  time, 
when  another  illumination  took  place.  She  instantly  turned 
away,  and  ran  into  one  of  the  houses,  exclaiming :  ^'  There  is 
something  no  canny  about  the  garden  this  night;  only  come 
out  and  ye  '11  see.  There  is  surely  something  wrang  wi'  Bauldy." 
— "  What  can  be  wrang  wi'  Bauldy,  mair  than  ony  o'  the  rest?" 
said  Geordie  Lowrie :  ^^  he  was  hale  and  weel  when  I  cam  frae 
my  wark  in  the  gloamin."  However,  old  and  young  ran  to  the 
door,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  bothy,  when  soon  another 
flash  was  seen  brighter  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  *^  See 
ye  that  ?"  roared  out  Meg :  "  ye '11  ken  noo  gif  I  hae  been  haiver- 
ing  to  ye." 

"  That  is  an  unchancy  blink,"  said  Geordie,  "  and  unco 
uncanny  like.  My  granny  has  often  tauld  me  about  warlocks 
and  witches,  and  brownies  and  fairies,  and  kelpies  and  spunkies, 
but  ony  thing  like  that  I  hae  never  seen.  I  mind  fu  weel,  on  a 
night  when  I  gaed  awa  to  see  Jenny,  a  pick  mirk  night  it  was ; 
and  coming  near  the  cairny  loan  I  saw  a  blue  low  dancing 
atween  the  hedges,  and  coming  in  my  direction.  Though  I  was 
a  raukle  handit  chield  then,  I  was  unco  eerie,  and  felt  a  grooz- 
zling  in  my  throat,  and  a  smell  o'  brimstone ;  and  if  I  hadna  set 
a  tryst  wi'  Jenny,  it  wouldna  been  that  night  I  would  hae  gane 
to  the  hethery  knowe ;  and  I  tried  to  gang  faster,  but  it  turned 
the  comer  before  me.  I  begun  to  feel  gif  the  bonnet  was  on  my 
head,  for  I  thought  a'  my  hair  stiffened;  and  it  still  gaed  dancing 
before  me,  but  I  followed  slowly  behind  it.     Sometimes  it  went 
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faster  than  I  was  able  to  follow^  at  last  it  took  a  turn  awa  to  the 
auld  kirkyard  of  Mirkness,  which  was  near  by.  When  I 
entered  Jenny's  father's  house  I  nearly  fainted.  —  *  What's 
wrang  wi'  ye  the  nighty  Geordie  lad,  ye  are  no  yersel  ava  ? ' 
— ^  Come  awa  to  the  door,  and  yell  see  something  that  will 
maybe  mak  ye  wonder.  Do  ye  see  yon  blue  low  dancing  in 
the  comer  of  the  kirkyard? '  —  *  That's  nae  ferlie,"  said  the  auld 
carle ;  "  whar  did  it  come  frae?' — *  It  cam  frae  the  clauchan  airt, 
and  up  the  caimy  loan.'  —  '  Weel,  weel,  there  will  be  a  funeral 
in  a  few  days  come  the  same  gate,  and  if  ye  wait  awee  ye  will 
see  it  gang  awa  the  road  it  cam.'  And  I  stood  upon  a  knowe  and 
saw  it  gang  awa  again,  and  in  three  days  after  the  auld  miller  o' 
Melderston  was  brought  to  his  lang  hame." 

Geordie  was  beginning  another  spunkie  story  when  another 
brilliant  light  was  seen,  and  he  cried  out :  '^  Come  awa,  bodies, 
come  awa,  we  are  lang  enough  here ;  there  will  be  waur  news 
than  piper's  news  heard  o'  ere  long.  We  will,  maybe,  soon  hae 
to  read  Bauldy's  epitaph,  puir  chield,  for  he  deserves  ane  as  weel 
as  Habbie  Simson  the  piper  o'  Kilbarchan,  or  anither  fiddler, 
whose  name  I  forget,  but  it  is  said  of  him :  — 

'  Here  lies  dear  John,  whose  pipe  and  drone, 
And  fiddle  oft  has  made  us  glad ; 
Whose  cheerfu'  face  our  feasts  did  grace, 
A  sweet  and  merry  lad.'  " 

Next  morning  the  young  men  were  greatly  amused  by  the 
remarks  Geordie  Lowrie  made  concerning  the  "  awfu'  lights  he 
had  seen  coming  frae  the  bothy  yestreen."  They,  however, 
took  care,  the  next  time  that  Sandy  Macalpine  made  chemical 
experiments,  to  hang  up  one  of  their  aprons  over  the  window,  to 
prevent  any  of  their  neighbours  imagining  that  they  were  rais- 
ing the  devil. 

In  a  few  nights  after  Sandy  Macalpine  had  delivered  his 
remarks  on  oxygen,  Walter  Glenesk  was  prepared  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  geology,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  thought 
every  gardener  ought  to  be  acqusdnted  with.  It  was  well,  he 
said,  to  be  acquainted  with  mathematical,  physical,  and  political 
geography,  to  know  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  be,  able  to 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  places  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  also  to  know  something  about  the  principal  features  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  of  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  these  extensive  districts ;  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  climate  and  temperature,  and  how  these  and 
other  natural  causes  affected  the  condition  of  the  human  race ; 
also  with  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world.     AH  these  were  subjects  well  worth  the  study  of 
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man :  but,  however  varied  and  beautiful  the  exterior  features  of 
the  earth  may  be,  together  with  the  herbs  and  trees  that  adorn 
it,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  organised  beings  which  people  it, 
yet  the  interior  structure  of  our  earth  deserves  also  our  parti- 
cular attention ;  for  it  could  be  easily  shown  how  close  a  relation 
exists  between  rocks  and  soils,  and  how  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  soils  must  be  of  essential  benefit  to  those  who  cultivate 
them ;  every  gardener,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  geologist. 

Walter  Glenesk  took  his  own  way  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
When  travelling  from  place  to  place,  he  made  himself,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  familiar  mth  the  geological  features  of  the''  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  and  when  he  had  settled  he  col- 
lected specimens  of  the  rocks  and  erratic  boulders  which  he 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  he  resided,  so 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  discourse  more  interesting,  by  exhi- 
biting specimens  of  many  of  the  rocks  that  form  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent geological  formations.  The  other  lads  in  the  bothy  were 
able  to  examine  the  specimens  at  their  leisure,  which  was  an  ad- 
vantage which  many  students  who  attend  geological  lectures  do 
not  enjoy.  He  had  prepared  an  ideal  section  of  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to 
point  out  more  clearly  the  relation  which  one  rock  bears  to 
another. 

He  commenced  with  granite,  a  rock  considered  as  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  and  often  found  in  moun- 
"tain  ranges  at  the  highest  elevation.  He  did  not  stop  to  tell 
them  of  its  constituent  parts,  but  went  on  from  granite  to 
gneiss,  from  gneiss  to  mica-slate,  from  that  to  chlorite-slate,  talc- 
slate,  hornblende-slate,  clay-slate,  primary  limestone,  quartz 
rocks,  and  serpentine  rocks.  Having  gone  over  the  various 
rocks  of  the  primary  formation  several  times,  until  the  others 
could  name  them  in  their  order,  he  then  proceeded  in  describing 
the  constituent  parts  of  granite.  He  told  them  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  sometimes  hornblende,  but 
they  were  not  to  imagine  that  these  were  simple  substances ; 
and,  taking  up  a  specimen  of  felspar,  he  told  them  that  it  was 
composed  of  potash,  silica,  and  alumina ;  mica  contained  potash, 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron ;  hornblende  was  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia;  and  quartz,  when  pure, 
consisted  of  silica  alone.  He  then  showed  them  the  diiFerence 
between  the  best  Aberdeen  granite  and  that  of  Peterhead  and 
Braemar:  how  it  varied  in  colour;  sometimes  it  was  flesh- 
coloured,  at  other  times  dark  grey  :  how  some  kinds  of  it  were 
indestructible,  and  others  were  easily  decomposed  by  means  of 
the  air  and  water  acting  upon  the  potash  of  the  felspar.  The 
celebrated  Cornish  clay,  much  used  in  potteries,  is  obtained  from 
decomposed  granite ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  clay  is  mixed  with 
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the  quartz  of  the  granite,  a  tolerably  good  soil  is  produced 
BuiHcient  to  bear  com  crops  when. properly  cultivated  and  ma- 
nured. 

From  granite  he  proceeded  to  gneiss,  and  showed  them  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  rocks,  dthough  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  materials,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende; pointed  out  to  them  how  granite  was  granular,  and 
gneiss  was  granular  and  slaty;  and  how  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  composed  of  strata  of  gneiss,  and 
that  vegetation,  in  those  districts  where  gneiss  abounds,  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  more  productive  than  where  granite 
abounds.  He  next  showed  them  specimens  of  mica-slate,  telling 
them  that  they  were  composed  chiefly  of  mica  and  quartz ,  and 
that  Ben-Lomond,  Ben-Ledi,  and  other  parts  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  were  mostly  composed  of  it.  He  showed  them  two 
varieties  of  it ;  one  abounding  with  garnets,  the  other  without 
them.  Next  followed  specimens  of  clay-slate  from  various 
slate  quarries  in  Scotland,  such  as  Aberfoil,  Callender,  and 
other  places  where  roofing  slate  is  found;  in  some  slates  iron 
pyrites  abound,  others  are  without  them.  On  the  banks  of 
Loch-Lomond  it  may  be  seen  dipping  into  the  water,  and  rising 
again  on  each  side  of  the  loch ;  and  may  be  compared  to  "  a 
bonnie  blue  ribbon  "  thrown  across  the  breast  of  the  Grampians. 

Next  followed  primary  limestone,  quartz  rock,  and  serpentine. 
Primary  limestone,  he  told  them,  was  sometimes  called  statuary 
marble,  and  that  some  beautiful  specimens  of  it  were  found  in 
the  North  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  granular  and  crystalline 
texture,  and  some  kinds  of  it  take  a  very  fine  polish.  Much  of 
the  marble  that  was  used  by  the  ancients  was  obtained  from 
Mount  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  and  also  from  the  Island  of  Paros, 
as  well  as  from  Mount  Hymettus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places ;  and 
much  that  is  used  by  the  moderns  is  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  Carrara.  Quartz,  he  told  them,  was  also  found  in  the  primary 
formation,  and  there  were  many  varieties  of  it.  The  Cairngorm 
stone,  or  rock  crystal,  is  one  variety  of  it;  and  the  common, 
or  amorphous,  quartz  is  another.  He  also  showed  them  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  serpentine  rock  from  Portsoy ;  a  rock  com- 
posed chiefly  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  iron.  After  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  rocks  of  the 
primary  formation,  and  also  pointing  out  the  character  of  each, 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  many  of  the  metals  were 
found  in  veins  in  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  formation  they  had 
just  been  considering ;  and  the  richest  mines  in  Cornwall,  where 
copper  and  tin  ores  were  obtained,  were  in  the  primary  clay- slate 
resting  on  granite ;  abo  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  at  one  time  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  where  gold  and  silver  were  obtained,  tra- 
versed the  clay-slate  and  porphyry. 

3cl  Ser.  — 1843.  III.  i 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  transition  series  of  rocks,  he  gave 
the  young  men  an  opportunity  for  making  any  observation  they 
thought  proper  on  the  subject  they  had  been  hearing. 

Bauldy  Black  was  the  first  man  that  made  any  remarks.  He 
said  that  he  had  listened  wi'  a'  the  attention  he  was  able  to  give, 
and  he  thought  he  understood  the  subject  as  far  as  he  had  gane, 
for  he  once  had  some  dealings  wi'  stanes.  When  he  was  a  laddie 
on  the  farm  o'  B-ashenbrae,  mony  a  cart-load  had  he  broken  to 
fill  drains  wi' ;  but  he  never  had  heard  so  much  said  about  rocks 
and  stones  before,  nor  did  he  ken  that  they  had  sae  mony  braw 
names  before.  "  What  ye  ca'  granite,  we  used  to  ca'  it  a  ringer ; 
and  mica  was  sheep's  siller ;  and  quartz  was  liverwhin,  and 
chucky  stanes.  But,  Watty,  is  that  no  the  diamond  that  is  found 
in  slates  which  you  namq  pyrites  ?  When  I  was  herding,  often 
hae  I  broken  the  slates  for  them ;  and  large  anes  were  sometimes 
found  in  a  kind  of  slaty  whinstone."  Walter  told  him  that  the 
true  diamond  was  quite  a  different  substance  altogether ;  that  it 
was  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and  also  in  Brazil 
and  other  places ;  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  crystalline  char- 
coal, while  those  yellow  bodies  that  were  obtained  from  roofing 
slate  were  composed  chiefly  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  it  would 
appear  that  every  country  must  have  its  diamonds,  and  almost 
every  formation  is  sought  for  them  ;  the  Scotch  seek  for  them 
in  the  primary  formation,  and  the  English  in  the  graveUy  hills 
of  Bagshot  Heath. 

*^  But  what  kind  of  a  stane  is  that,"  said  Bauldy,  **  that  ye 
have  amang  your  specimens  of  primary  rocks  ?  I  think  I  hae 
seen  something  like  it  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  a 
hard  heavy  lump  it  is ;  there's  nae  braken  o't ;  ye  may  maist  as 
weel  thump  awa  at  a  yetlin  bullet ;  and  I  ance  saw  a  sma'  bit  of 
it  draw  the  needle  of  a  compass  to  it,  and  make  it  spin  round 
like  Jenny  Birril's  wheel  o'  fortune  on  the  end  o'  an  auld 
herrin  barrel  at  Broxbrae  fair." — **  That  is  magnetic  iron-stone," 
said  Walter ;  "  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  primary  mountains. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Shetlands,  and  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Sweden." — "  And  how  had  it  found  its  way  to  the  Rashen- 
brae  ?  "  said  Bauldy. — "  That  is  a  subject  which  we  will  not  enter 
upon  at  present,"  said  Walter ;  "  but,  perhaps,  we  will  be  able  to 
give  you  information  on  that  point  when  we  are  farther  advanced 
in  geology." 

West  PUan,  December  10.  1824. 
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Art.  III.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  RoUe. 

{Continued  from  p.  52.) 

Letter  X.      The  Rockery,     The  American  Garden. 

I  WILL  now,  according  to  my  promise,  give  you  a  short  descrip- 
tion, and  the  circumference  of  a  few  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  American  Garden  and  Rockery.  The 
Rockery  is  covered  with  a  collection  of  plants  far  too  great  for 
me  to  enumerate  at  present.  Amongst  them  are  fine  specimens 
of  many  kinds  of  ferns,  berberis,  and  ribes,  of  Cunninghamta 
sinensis,  &c.  There  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  coming  out 
of  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  rockwork, 
and  trickling  down  the  sides  of  it,  thus  forming  a  **  weeping 
pillar;"  and  there  are  pipes  and  stopcocks  in  various  parts  of 
the  Rockery,  so  that  you  have  merely  to  turn  them,  to  water  the 
whole  of  it  at  once. 

The  American  Garden,  adjoining  the  Rockery,  lias  a  lovely 
stream  of  clear  water  running  through  it,  over  a  bed  of  the  beau- 
tiful round  pebbles  for  which  our  sea-coast  is  celebrated.  In 
this  stream  you  see  trout  of  different  sis^s  enjoying  themselves 
unmolested.  This  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  garden 
from  April  to  July,  with  its  rich  collection  of  the  rarest  rhodo- 
dendrons, consisting  of  fine  plants  of  the  following,  viz. :  — 


R,  campanuUtum,  and  the  hybrid 

tig.  grandiflorum 

varieties. 

Lee's  purple 

Vict6ri<ff 

dauricum  altaicum 

Cunninghamianum 

atrovirens 

nepalense 

punctktum 

QXeimydnum 

myrtifblium 

venustum 

chrys&nthum 

strictum 

cauc&sicum 

arboreum 

pulcherrimum 
Nobleantftit 

roseum 

rubicundum 

Russelltanvm 

album 

jDrunifolium 

Webbianum 

Rolliss^nii 

acutifolium 

Smithn 

sup^rbnra 

magnolie^/ttim 

cocclneum 

mdximum  mndiflorum 
mir&biie 

altacler^nse 

prfnceps 

catawbiense 

macr&nthum 

spl^ndens 

tigrinum 

fr^kgrans,  and  many  others. 

Clumps   of    the  richest   and  handsomest  Ghent  and  other 

azaleas. 

Likewise  clumps  or  beds  of  Andr6meda,  Lyont/z,  large  plants 

of  Leuc6thoe  floribunda ;  arbutus  of  sorts,  pernettyas,  clethras ; 
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kalmias,  noble  clumps;  ledums,  vacciniums;  cistuses,  many 
varieties ;  helianthemums,  all  of  these  in  fine  clumps,  of  which 
it  would  fill  a  large  book  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  varieties ; 
Fiburnum  O'pulus  rosea ;  Stu^rtia  maryl&ndica,  syn.  Malacho- 
dendron  maryiandicum. 


Name. 

CVatffi^gus 
Douglastt     • 
macmc^ntha 
Crus-gdlli  ovalifdlia 

ovalifblia  | 

obtusif^Iia 

falicifdlia 

splendens 
punctata  - 
orientalis     - 

sanguinea 
tanacetifolia 
tanacetifolia 
pyrifolia  (edulis 

Lod.  Cat.) 

glanduldsa  - 

opiifolia 

coccinea 

^runifolia    - 

jDvracanthaefblia  - 

nigra  -         -         - 

lobata 

cord^ta 

Oxyac^ntha    me- 
lanocdrpa 
eriocdrpa 
lacini^ta 
obtusata 

parvifoUa 

mexicana 

andmany  others. 
Jlfi^spilus  grandiflora 
Photlnia    serrulata 

(CVats^gus  glabra 

Lod,)  - 
Gleditschta  hdrrida  - 
Anieldnchier  Botry- 

^pium 
Xigiistrum  chin^nse 
ilm^gdalus  n^na 
Xaurus  Benzoin 
A'cer  cr^ticum 
Eles&gnua  hort^nsis 

latiiolia 
Andr6meda    acumi- 
nata  -         -         - 
Chimondnthus  fra- 

grans  -         -         - 


Height. 
Ft.   In. 


12 
10 

11 

14 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11  0 

5  6 

14  0 

13  0 

10  0 

14  0 
18  0 

11  0 

10  0 

12  0 

7  0 

10  0 
12  6 

11  0 

8  0 

16  0 

15  0 

17  0 


14    0 


15     0 
12     0 


15  0 
6  0 
6     0 


Clreumr. 

Ft.  In. 

42  0 

38  0 
19  0 
42  0 
35  0 
56  0 
40  0 

39  0 
48  0 
48  0 

21  0 

14  0 

40  0 
18  0 
39  0 
38  0 
32  0 

27  0 

29  0 


40     0 


24     0 


36  0 
38  0 
20    0 


Name. 

Jcacia  dealbtlta 
Cercis  canadensis     - 

i^Hqudstrum 
01ea    europs^a  var. 

^uxifolia 
Cedron^lla  triph^lla 
Oth6nna  crasaifolia  - 
OzothamnuB   rosroa- 

rinif61ius 
Coronllla  gla6ca 
Ceanothus  azureus  - 

The  five  last  named 
cover     a     large 
space  of  wall. 
Salisbi^rui    adiantifo- 

lia 
Calycdnthus    f]6ridu8 

laevigcitus     -    large 
C;^ti8us  sessilifolius  - 
Herberts  asidtica 

Large  plants  of 
Magnolia  acuminata 
obovata 
grandifl6ra 

exoni^nsis 

latifdlia 

angtistifblia 

lanceolata 
macrophylla 
tripetala 
fuscata 
pyramidata 
auriculata 
consplcua 

Soulangiana 
purpilrea 
glauca 

Thomsomana   - 
gracilis 
cordata 

^^bies  Smithtana 

canadensis 
P^vta  dfscolor 
IPlex  europaeHi  flore 

pleno 
Cotonedster    micro- 

ph^la 
Audntus  glanduldsa  - 


Height.  Circamf. 


Ft.  In. 

20  0 

6  0 

10  0 

5  6 

12  0 
10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

13  0 


10  0 

8  0 

16  0 

11  0 


10  0 


Ft.  In. 

38  0 

22  0 

40  0 

10  0 


18  0 
39  0 

18  0 


27  0 


10   6  24  0 


5  0 
14  0 


18  0 
24  0 
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All  the  magnolias  are  good  plants.  Several  varieties  of  escal* 
lonias,  myrtles,  daphnes,  fine  specimens  of  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda,  and  many  other  fine  and  rare  plants.  A  very  lofty  tree 
of  /%pulus  (&lba  var.)  can^scens:  the  trunk,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is 22ft.  6 in.  in  circumference;  and  it  is  42 ft.  to  the  first 
branch,  and  then  about  54  ft.  above  the  first  branch ;  therefore, 
the  whole  height  is  about  96  ft.  The  large  beech  tree  in  the 
flower-garden  you  took  great  notice  of,  and  wished  for  the  dimen^ 
sions.  The  trunk,  4  (I.  from  the  ground,  is  12  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference, clear  trunk,  38  ft.  to  the  first  branch ;  the  tree  altogether 
is  about  78  ft.  high.  There  was  another  beech  tree  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  described,  which  stood  in  the  corre- 
sponding situation  in  the  flower-garden,  but  was  blown  down 
about  four  years  ago,  and  in  its  fall  did  much  damage  to  the 
Maltese  vases,  &c. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  22.  1842. 


Lrtter  XI.    The  TVees  in  the  Park,     The  Lake,  and  the  Aquatic  Bhrdt, 

I  WILL  now  give  you  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  noble  trees 
that  are  growing  in  Bicton  Park.  Taking  them  altogether, 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  lot  of  trees  growing  on  the  same 
space  of  ground.  Some  of  the  brave  old  oaks  measure,  at  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  1 7  ft.  to  18  ft;.  in  circumference,  and  many  of  them 
spread  their  branches  round  to  an  immense  distance.  Several 
elms,  about  the  same  size  in  circumference,  from  86  ftt  to  100  ft. 
high.  Remarkably  fine  beeches  from  84ft*  to  96 ft.  high;  at  4ft. 
from  the  ground,  measuring  from  13  ft.  to  19  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. A  good  specimen  of  a  Lucombe  oak,  68  ft.  high,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  8  ft.  6  in.  The  largest  ash  I  ever  saw, 
measuring  85ft.  high,  12ft.  in  circumference,  and  going  up  in  a 
straight  line  50  ft.  to  the  first  branch.  There  are  many  fine 
specimens  of  chestnuts,  limes,  8cc. ;  indeed,  the  trees  of  all  kinds 
thrive  very  well  here. 

There  is  in  the  park  a  beautiful  lake  with  islands,  on  which 
is  a  fine  collection  of  black  and  white  swans,  and  all  kinds  of 
aquatic  birds  and  fowls ;  and  in  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  wild 
fowls  of  all  sorts,  which  are  never  permitted  to  be  shot 

Bicton  Gardens,  Oct.  29.  1842. 


Art.  IV.     On  Bottom  Heat,     By  R.  Errington. 

The  subject  of  bottom  heat  has  been  much  canvassed  of  late,  but  still  it  is  a 
thiuK  of  indefinite  character,  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  according  to  its 
ments.    Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  excellent  work.  The  TVieoiy  of  Horticulture,  has, 
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in  a  pointed  and  philosophical  manner,  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject.  However,  we  want  data  to  proceed  upon  ;  the  vegetation  year,  or 
active  period,  is  not  confined  by  Nature  to  any  given  months,  but  moves  by 
periodical  fits.  Those  fits  (a  clumsy  term,  I  confess,)  are  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  relation  that  the  bottom  heat  bears  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  average  bottom  heat  of  certain  periods  is  much 
more  in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  period,  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  I  know  it  is  common  to  say  that  the  average  bottom 
heat  of  the  year  is  about  2  or  3  d^ees  in  advance  of  the  average  atmospheric 
temperature  ;  but  this,  if  correct,  proves  nothing,  except  that  bottom  heat 
is  one  of  Nature's  established  principles. 

To  obtain  the  data  requisite,  the  year  should  be  divided  into  natural  periods  : 
one  of  these  is  obviously  the  rest  period ;  a  second  points  itself  out  as  the 
excitable  period ;  and  a  third  as  the  perfecting  or  accumulating  period.  Now, 
it  is  not  proper,  I  conceive,  to  plunge  a  thermometer  1  or  2  feet  deep  to  as* 
certain  how  vegetation  is  influenced  by  bottom  heat,  seeing  that  the  chief  and 
most  efficient  volume  of  roots  lies  probably  within  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  the 
surface.  The  radiation,  too,  from  the  surface  may  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  as  the  accumulation  of  heat  by  the  end  of  August  must  be  very 
considerable,  especially  within  3  in.  of  the  surface. 

The  time  was  when  bottom  heat  was  only  deemed  essential  for  pines  and 
cucumbers ;  but  now  few  processes  of  any  importance  are  conducted  under 
glass  without  it. 

Many  complain  that  they  cannot  get  their  greenhouse  and  conservatory  as 
gay  through  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  as  they  could 
wish  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  If  plants  in  a  somewhat  dormant  state  are 
to  be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  all  of  a  sudden,  without  activity  of 
root,  what  can  be  expected  but  abortions  ? 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  observing  the  effect  of 
bottom  heat  in  flower-forcing  in  general,  more  especially  Dutch  bulbs.  Mine 
have  been  unusually  early  and  good  ;  and  I  adopt  a  practice  which  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  known.  My  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  &c.,  are  potted  at  the 
usual  time  and  in  the  usual  way,  and  immediately  plunged  over  head  in  old 
tan.  This  so  far  is  every  body's  plan  ;  but  about  tne  end  of  October  I  take 
them  up,  and  prepare  a  bottom  heat  of  from  75°  to  80^  of  dung  and  leaves, 
between  the  bricked  asparagus  pits,  and  place  the  pots  thereon,  covering  them 
as  before  with  old  tan.  When  this  heat  declines,  I  prepare  the  next  pit  in 
like  way,  and  remove  them  into  it ;  keeping  them,  in  fact,  in  a  similar  bottom 
heat  constantly.  By  these  means  I  get  my  root  in  advance  of  the  bud  ;  for, 
this  season,  having  paid  close  attention  to  their  movements,  I  found  the  pots 
were  full  of  roots,  and  well  coiled  round  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  before  the 
buds  were  an  inch  long.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  point  of  high  importance ; 
for  on  removing  them  from  the  asparagus  pits  to  a  forcing^pit  of  dung  and 
leaves,  where  the  bottom  heat  was  80%  and  the  top  heat  averaging  65*^,  the 
buds  came  up  like  magic,  and  were  in  bloom  in  a  surprisingly  short  period. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  nearly  all  of  what  are  termed  forcing  flowers ; 
not  excepting  strawberries,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  benefited  by 
such  a  process.  However,  1  have  not  yet  proved  this  with  strawberries, 
although  I  have  several  experiments  in  progress,  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
bottom  heat,  which  I  shall  probably  make  known  as  soon  as  completed. 

When  the  various  flowers  possessing  capabilities  for  forcing  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  our  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
ought  to  be  as  gay  in  the  month  of  January  as  during  any  part  of  summer, 
and  BO,  in  fact,  have  mine  been ;  for  1  have  had  abundance  of  camellias  con- 
stantly from  the  first  of  November  (some  thousands  of  blossoms),  violets, 
lilies,  azaleas,  bulbs,  justicias,  lilacs,  eranthemums,  and  scarlet  geraniums,  in 
great  profusion,  now,  indeed,  a  complete  blaze  of  colour. 

Oulton  Park,  near  Tarporley,  Jan,  20.  1843. 
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Art,  V.     On  pulverising  Soil,    By  John  Wighton. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  nothing  is  created  without  some  specific  purpose,  a 
man  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  What  can  be  the  use  of  weeds,  seeing  that  they 
encumber  the  ground,  and  choke  up  the  crops  ?  The  labourer,  more  indus- 
trious than  learned,  may  imagine  that  weeds  are  sent  to  afford  him  employ- 
ment in  rooting  them  out ;  and  he  may  not  be  altogether  wrong,  though  he 
does  not  carry  his  view  far  enough.  The  advantage  does  not  end  here ;  for, 
in  the  act  of  hoeing  the  weeds,  the  soil  b  pulverised,  and  thereby  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  growth  of  the  crops.  But  for  the  necessity  of  hoeing  up 
weeds,  this  important  process  of  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  soil  would  be, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  much  neglected.  However,  since  the  days  of  Tull,  the 
benefit  of  pulverising  the  soil  is  better  understood  ;  and,  though  many  plans 
of  that  great  agriculturist  were  ridiculed  in  his  day,  they  are  now  in  common 
use.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  stir  the  soil  than  to 
manure  it,  in  short,  that  if  the  former  be  practised,  manure  will  not  be 
wanted ;  and  that  hoeing  ought  to  be  done  at  all  times,  instead  of  weeding.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  comment  on  the  first;  and  hoeing  is  not  at  all  times 
practicable.  Weeds  will  not  die  in  wet  weather  ;  and  it  is  injurious  to  tread 
upon  the  land  at  that  time.  Hoeing,  moreover,  is  hurtful  to  some  crops  in 
very  dry  weather,  from  letting  too  much  moisture  escape,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Tull.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  best  onions  oflcn  grow 
on  the  hard  paths  between  the  beds.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  firm  soil 
retains  moisture  longer  than  that  which  is  loose.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  practice  of  treading  down  onion-beds  fresh  sown,  as  also  of  pressing  down 
dry  earth  in  which  fine  seeds  are  sown. 

I  have  said  enough  above  to  obviate  the  supposition  that  I  am  opposed  to 
hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil.  Mr.  Barnes,  too,  has  noticed  its  great  utility  in 
the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine,  for  which  its  readers  are  much 
indebted  to  him.  He  justly  observes  that  gardeners  have  many  kinds  of 
blights  to  contend  against,  without  the  injury  caused  by  handling  the  fruit,  as 
servants  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  before  it  reaches  the  master's 
table.  This,  however,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  us.  In  justice  to 
Tull,  I  will  give  his  words  on  the  subject  of  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  at  p.  27, 
28.: — "Dews  moisten  the  land  when  fine.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  hard  dry 
ground,  in  the  driest  weather,  as  deep  as  the  plough  ought  to  reach ;  beat  the 
earth  very  fine,  fill  the  hole  therewith,  and,  after  a  few  nights'  dews,  you  will 
find  this  fine  earth  become  moist  at  bottom,  and  the  hard  ground  all  round 
become  dry."  From  this  he  observes  :  **  In  the  driest  weather,  good  hoeing 
procures  moisture  to  the  roots ;  though  the  ignorant  and  incurious  fancy  it 
lets  in  the  drought,  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  hoe  their  plants  at  such  a 
time."  Although  Cuthbert  W.  Johnston  calls  these  enlightened  observations, 
they  are  not  very  clear.  Though  it  is  said  that  vapour  is  absorbed  by  the 
soil,  TuU's  experiment  does  not  prove  it ;  for,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  soil 
would  have  been  wet  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  hole  was  a  vent  for  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  below.  Upon  this  Tull 
might  safely  have  founded  his  belief,  that  hoeing  in  dry  weather  gives  moisture 
to  the  roots  of  young  plants  ;  but  there  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
letting  too  much  escape.  Young  turnip  plants  can,  perhaps,  stand  drought 
better  than  wet  cold  weather.  This  appeared  by  the  bad  crops  on  good  land 
which  retained  moisture,  and  the  good  crops  on  poor  land  which  did  not,  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  1841.  As  to  the  earth's  absorbing  vapour,  it  is  not 
apparent  in  this  case.  I  may  be  wrong  here  ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  earth  is  far  greater  than  any  absorption  by  it.  To  illus- 
trate this,  there  is  ^no  need  of  enquiry  into  the  theory  and  phenomena  of 
dews ;  it  is  enough  to  make  the  simple  experiment  of  covering  part  of  a  seed- 
bed with  a  mat.  The  under'  side  of  the  mat  will  be  found  wet,  while  the 
upper  will  remain  dry,  like  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bed.     Tull  did  not 
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imagine,  like  some  in  these  days,  that  plants  derive  the  chief,,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere.*  They  are  thus  nourished  in 
great  measure ;  but,  unless  they  are  supported  also  from  the  soil  by  means  of 
their  roots,  what  they  obtain  from  the  air  will  be  of  no  avail.  Vegetables,  in 
this  respect,  are  like  animals ;  and  if  any  one  were  to  try  the  experiment  on 
himself,  whether  he  could  live  upon  air  alone,  he  would  find  out  his  mistake 
sooner  than  Tull  discovered  that  pulverising  the  soil  would  not  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  manure.  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Bick's  alle^d  discovery  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  without  the  aid  of  manure  will,  m  the  end,  prove 
like  Tuirs. 

The  effect  of  manure  on  soil  is  pretty  well  understood ;  but  not  so  how 
land  becomes  exhausted  by  a  series  of  crops  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  its  lost 

Eowers  cannot  be  renewed  by  manuring.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  each 
ind  of  plant  draws  something  from  the  soil  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  course  this 
cannot  be  meant  of  all  the  44,000  kinds  already  discovered.  But,  if  it  be 
supposed  that  only  a  few  species  act  on  the  soil  in  this  manner,  we  may  still 
ask  how  it  happens  that  natural  forests  are  never  exhausted.  The  soil  con- 
tinues good,  though  it  rears  a  series  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  from  generation 
to  generation.  Tnis  fertility  may  be  owing  to  the  annual  decay  of  the  leaves, 
twigs,  &c.,  which  fall  from  the  trees,  and  are  mixed  up  finally  with  the  soil. 
If  it  were  practical  to  allow  the  annual  decaying  crops  to  do  so,  I  question  if 
the  soil  would  become  exhausted.  That  there  are  now  wastes,  even  in  this 
country,  which  were  once  covered  with  trees,  does  not  invalidate  my  state- 
ment. I  have  not,  indeed,  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  how  they  became 
what  thev  now  are ;  but  sufficient  proof  exists  that  the  trees  fell  in  full 
vigour.  Even  the  oak  seems  to  have  been  once  flourishing  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  :  the  root  end  of  one,  6  h,  in  circumference,  found  on  the  summit  of 
Corryarrack,  in  Inverness-shire,  is  evidence  of  this ;  and  the  thriving  growth  of 
young  plantations  in  such  parts  is  convincing  proof  that  there  is  no  fault  in 
the  soil.     I  may  instance  those  of  Lord  Methven  on  Methven  Muir. 

This  may  be  supposed  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion,  that  nothing  but  rest  can 
restore  the  lost  energies  of  the  soil.  Certainly  those  wastes  have  been  long 
at  rest ;  but  a  state  of  rest  may  be  understood  in  two  different  ways.  Soil 
may  be  said  to  rest,  in  one  sense,  when  no  crop  is  upon  it,  and  the  soil  is 
pulverised  and  lefl  fallow ;  in  another,  when  not  disturbed,  but  lefl  to  the 
natural  growth  of  grass.  By  the  first,  it  is  asserted  that  *'  fresh  alkalies  are 
set  free  from  the  rock."  This  may  be  correct;  but  it  cannot  be  truly  said  of 
the  second  state  of  rest,  in  which  the  soil  is  not  exposed  to  atmospheric 
action  and  influence.  Nevertheless,  this  latter  plan  is  oflen  practised  with 
great  success ;  and  this  has  probably  led  to  the  mixing  of  the  turf,  or  rather 
the  top  spit  or  sod,  from  pasture  land,  with  exhausted  soil,  in  preference  to 
all  other  kinds  of  manure. 

Coney  Hall  Gardens,  near  Norwich,  Feb.  8.  1843. 


Art.  VI,     Notice  of  a  Snow- Plovgh  for  Walks  and  Footpaths.     By 

John  Lamb. 

As  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen,  in  any  of  your  works  on  gardening,  a  snow- 
plough  for  walks  or  footpaths,  I  beg  to  give  a  description  of  one  (Jig.  1 2.) 
made  here  during  the  present  snow,  which  answers  well.     It  is  simple  in  its 


*  Liebig  mentions  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  of  plants  is 
derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
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construction,  expeditiously  and  easily  worked,  and  prevents  the  common  evi 
of  sweeping  the  gravel  off*  the  walks  along  with  the  snow. 

The  one  under  description  was  made  from  rude  inateriab  which  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  as  follows. 
Two  pieces  of  board,  about 
8  ft.  long,  and  8  in.  wide, 
were  nailed  leather,  as  if 
to  form  the  end  and  side  of 
a  box  ;  a  common  road- 
scraper,  made  of  wood,  was 
then  put  in  between  the 
boards  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, or  something  like  an 
arrow  head ;  elevating  the 
end  of  the  handle  so  as  to 

enable  the  operator  to  walk  y,^  ,  ^  Snow-Ploughjbr  Walks  and  Footpaths, 

erect ;  then  the  boards  were 

nailed  to  each  end  of  the  head  of  the  scraper,  and  the  implement  was  com- 
plete. 

I  need  not  mention  that  it  is  pushed  before  the  person  using  it,  at  a  walking 
pace  ;  nor  add  that  it  works  easier  when  used  before  the  snow  becomes  en- 
crusted at  top. 

Markeaion  Gardenia  Derby,  Jan,  1843. 


Akt.  VII.     On  the  Squirrel.     By  J.  Wiohton. 

• 

The  squirrel  is  one  of  the  liveliest  little  quadrupeds  we  have  ;  whether  seen 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  or  on  the  ground,  he  is  always  engaging.  It 
is  said  that  this  little  fellow  lays  up  store  for  winter.  I  doubt  this  ;  though  he 
may  hoard  up  a  few  nuts  or  acorns,  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  provision  for 
winter,  for,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  he  would  soon  fall  short.  By 
instinct,  however,  he  inhabits  woods  that  afford  him  ample  supply  in  winter. 
The  seed  in  the  fir  cones  are  his  favourite  food,  and  in  summer  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  kind  of  trees,  especially  the  spruce  firs  ;  and  frequently 
much  damage  is  done  to  the  trees  by  losing  their  tops  by  those  nimble  fellows. 
Mr.  Munro  has  noticed  this  so  clearly  in  the  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  335.,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Waterton's  in  the  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  203.,  that  I  think  that 
gentleman  cannot  deny  '*  the  misdeeds  of  his  favourite  pets  the  squirrels." 
As  the  summer  advances  the  shoots  of  trees  get  too  hard  for  the  squirrels : 
they  then  visit  the  orchard  and  garden  in  search  of  food.  Their  thefls  in  the 
former  may  be  looked  over,  except  there  are  nut-bushes,  but  not  in  the 
latter ;  for  apricots  that  have  escaped  the  frost,  the  grub,  and  decav  at  stoning- 
time,  are  too  valuable  to  be  carri€^d  over  the  wall  to  be  eaten  on  the  top  of  an 
adjoining  tree :  but  the  mischief  does  not  end  here,  for  the  net  that  preserves 
cherries  from  blackbirds  and  thrushes  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  squirrel's 
sharp  teeth;  and,  if  not  protected  in  time  by  trap  or  gun,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  a  fruitful  crop  except  stalks  and  cherry  stones.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  squirrel,  I  ought  to  mention  that  those  misdeeds  of  his  only  happen 
when  he  is  driven  by  necessity  from  the  woods  ;  and,  except  at  nutUng-time, 
he  seldom  approaches  the  garden  ;  but  **  the  damage  he  aoes  then  is  incal- 
culable." 

Mr.  Waterton  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Coward's  belief  of  the  carnivorou 
propensities  of  the  squirrel ;  once  I  did  so  myself;  but,  after  hearing  of  so 
many  instances  of  squirrels  being  seen  with  birds  in  their  mouths,  I  began  to 
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think  the  contrary :  to  test  the  thing,  I  gave  a  squirrel  a  dead  swallow,  and  be 
soon  devoured  it.  I  repeated  this  with  other  birds,  and  the  same  tiling  always 
haupened.  Mr.  Waterton  can  hardly  object  to  what  I  have  just  stat^,  as  he 
did  to  Mr.  Coward,  viz.  "  You  cannot  judge  of  the  real  habits  of  an  animal 
when  it  is  in  confinement;"  for  the  squirrel  in  question  was  but  a  few  days 
before  a  free  denizen  of  the  wood,  and  was  well  supplied  with  his  favourite 
kind  of  food  at  the  time  he  eat  the  birds.  This  squirrel  soon  got  tame ;  also 
a  female,  which  brought  forth  three  young  ones.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  observing  their  habits  when  young.  At  first  they  were  helpless  ugly  crea- 
tures, blind  four  weeks  and  some  days,  and  it  was  three  weeks  more  before 
they  began  to  frisk  about.  The  nest  was  of  loose  construction,  but  soft  and 
warm  within,  similar  to  those  on  trees,  having  an  entrance  in  the  side. 
Perhaps  the  reader  is  not  aware  that,  when  a  squirrel's  nest  is  disturbed,  the 
mother  will  carry  off  the  young  to  another  one  for  safety :  if  once  the  hand 
has  been  in  the  nest,  it  is  quite  enough ;  it  is  of  little  use  to  leave  the  young 
until  they  get  more  advanced  in  growth,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  gone.  1  may 
mention  a  very  simple  plan  to  catch  squirrels,  when  they  happen  to  be'  on 
detached  trees.  Put  a  small  wire  noose  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  like  a 
fishing-rod ;  ascend  the  tree  leaving  a  few  gaping  folks  below,  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  squirrel ;  with  a  desd  of  manceuvring  try  and  put  the  noose  over 
his  head,  and  pull  him  gently  down.  Whoever  is  to  get  hold  of  him  ought  to 
be  well  provided  with  good  gloves,  otherwise  he  may  have  to  repent  of  acting 
Jack  Catch  upon  Mr.  Squirrel.  Perhaps  Mr.  Waterton  may  consider  that  I 
"  deserve  a  birch  rod"  for  what  I  have  said,  as  he  thought  the  Wiltshire  shep- 
herds did  who  backed  Mr.  Coward  in  his  belief  of  the  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities of  the  squirrel ;  if  so,  1  can  only  say  what  I  have  stated  is  correct. 
Coney  Gardcru,  Jan.  3.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.    On  Grouping  Trees  in  Parks  and  Pleasure- Grounds, 

By  II.  Errtngtox. 

Groups  of  trees,  of  considerable  size,  it  is  well  known,  are  often  planted  in 
park  and  other  open  scenery,  yet  seldom  have  I  seen  it  performed  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  I  nave  noticed  attempts  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  being 
all  of  a  size,  and  planted  in  the  most  circumspect  way,  at  measured  distances, 
would  have  led  one  to  suspect  they  had  been  planned  and  planted  by  the 
carpenter. 

No  one,  in  my  opinion,  can  plant  a  group  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  for 
immediate  effect,  without  in  the  first  place  having  a  variety  of  heights  disposed 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  way.  Thick  planting  also  must  be  had  recourse  to  in 
many  instances,  or  how  shall  the  pendulous  inclination  of  stems  or  branches 
be  produced  that  gives  graceful  outline  to  the  vista  ? 

The  operator  in  this  case  must  set  aside  the  idea  of  planting  for  profit,  for 
this  is  in  some  degree  incompatible  with  the  effect  which  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced. I  once  saw  a  park  in  which  grouping  with  large  trees  for  immediate 
effect  had  been  attempted  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  was  in  its  results  a 
most  miserable  failure ;  the  P&rk  was  of  immense  extent,  and  presented  in 
many  places  rather  agreeable  folds  of  ground,  which,  although  not  possessing 
expression  enough  for  the  picturesque,  would,  by  judicious  planting,  have 
produced  considerable  diversity.  Groups  here  and  there  were  attempted  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  trees  scattered  at  about  equal  distances  and  of  equal 
heights ;  their  distance  asunder  was  so  considerable,  that  they  coidd  not  be 
said  to  act  in  unison  in  producing  effect.  Added  to  this  they  had  been  planted 
without  the  necessary  preparation  of  making  the  holes,  &c. ;  for,  the  soil  being 
a  stiff  retentive  clay,  and  withal  what  is  termed  technically  "  thin-skinned," 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  trees  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  could  flourish 
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without  some  previous  preparation^  and  a  little  of  what  gardeners  term 
"  pruning." 

As  regards  planting  groups  for  immediate  effect,  two  things  ae  indispens- 
ably necessary,  premising  of  course  a  judicious  choice  of  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  capacious  holes,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  in  making  of 
which  the  upper  or  useful  soil  (if  good),  and  the  subsoil,  should  be  thrown 
out  in  distinct  heaps  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  sufficient  choice  of  trees, 
both  as  regards  height  and  form,  reserving  the  most  pendulous  or  inclining 
forms  for  the  exterior  of  the  groups. 

If  the  subsoil  be  a  retentive  clay,  the  trees  can  of  course  make  no  root  to 
be  depended  on  below  the  general  clayey  surface,  therefore  what  they  cannot 
do  below  must  be  done  above.  In  this  case,  the  tree  should  be  planted  on 
a  mound,  and  the  true  collar  of  the  tree  should  be  nearly  a  foot  above  the 
common  surface.  A  small  cart-load  of  prepared  soil  should  be  ready  for 
each  tree,  composed  of  one  half  free  loam,  and  one  half  vegetable  matter, 
well  blended ;  this  should  be  trimmed  in  amongst  the  fibres,  and  finally  topped 
up  with  the  original  surface  soil. 

One  of  the  most  general  faults  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
or  shrubberies  of  the  wealthy,  is,  the  definite  line  formed  by  the  sudden  trans- 
ition from  the  pleasure-^ound  to  the  park.  How  frecjuently  do  we  see  a 
wire  fence  in  this  position ;  studded  on  the  one  side  like  a  nursery,  with  a 
dense  mass  of  chiefly  evergreens,  and  either  suddenly  naked  on  the  other  side, 
or  with  a  few  large  deciduous  timber  trees,  which  (in  winter  at  least)  form  no 
bond  of  connexion  1  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  others  have  said  much  about 
masses  of  holly  and  thorn  as  connecting  links,  and  to  break  the  browsing 
line ;  but  how  few  attend  to  it,  although  few  dispute  the  principle  I 

After  all,  the  best  groups  are  and  can  be  made  out  of  enclosed  plantations, 
provided  the  *'  painter*s  eye "  has  been  at  work.  Here,  by  studying  the 
varying  forms,  and  seizing  on  what  Price  or  some  author  calls  "  accidents," 
graceful  groups  may  be  formed,  full  of  intricacy,  possessing  a  good  sky  outline, 
together  with  a  gracefully  fringed  vista ;  and,  if  the  position  of  the  plantation 
has  been  well  selected,  groups  complete  in  themselves  as  to  form,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  general  effect,  may  be  produced. 

OuUon  Ptjurk,  near  Tarporleyy  Dec,  1848. 


Art.  IX.     ITie  HoUy.     By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

"  See,  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train. 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.'*  Thobison. 

I  AM  very  partial  to  the  holly,  the  yew,  and  the  ivy.  They 
give  both  food  and  shelter  to  the  birds ;  whilst  their  charming 
green  foliage  makes  us  almost  forget  that  winter  has  set  in. 
The  holly  claims  my  preference ;  for,  in  addition  to  food  and 
shelter,  it  affords  an  impenetrable  retreat  to  those  birds  which 
take  up  their  quarters  on  its  branches  for  the  night. 

Our  ancestors  knew  and  felt  the  value  of  the  holly  hedge, 
when  the  wintry  blast  whistled  through  the  naked  hawthorn. 
Hence  they  raised  it  as  a  barrier  against  the  north ;  and,  on  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  at  noon,  they  would  resort  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  offered,  and  there  enjoy  the  sun's  delightful 
presence.     But  modern  innovation,  which,  in  nine  times  out  of 
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ten,  does  more  harm  than  good,  seems  to  haye  condemned  the 
holly  hedge  as  a  thing  of  stifF  unsightly  form,  and  in  its  vacant 
place  has  introduced  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  isolated  plants.  I 
own  that  I  am  for  the  warm  arboreous  plan  of  ancient  days ; 
and  thus  I  never  pass  a  garden  where  yew  and  holly  hedges 
grow  without  stopping  to  admire  them,  and  then  I  proceed 
onwards  with  favourable  notions  of  the  owner's  taste. 

But,  to  the  holly  in  particular.  I  am  so  convinced  of  its 
utility  both  to  men  and  birds,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in 
rearing  it  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  when  Boreas,  sure  har- 
binger of  storms,  sweeps  over  the  dreary  waste. 

The  deeper  and  richer  the  soil,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
holly.  Still,  this  favourite  plant  of  mine  will  thrive  almost  in 
any  soil,  and  even  amongst  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  soil  at  all.  Neither  can  any  of  the  four  rude 
winds  of  heaven  afiect  the  perpendicular  'growth  of  the  holly 
tree,  although  they  make  an  impression  upon  the  sturdy  oak 
itself.  Thus,  in  this  neighbourhood,  whilst  we  see  the  elm  and 
the  beech  leaning  towards  the  east  by  the  overbearing  pressure 
of  the  western  blast,  we  find  that  the  holly  has  not  given  way 
to  its  impetuosity.  Indeed,  keep  the  roots  of  the  holly  clear  of 
stagnant  water,  and  you  have  little  more  to  do,  for  it  forms  its 
own  defence ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  one  advantage  over  most 
other  plants,  namely,  it  can  push  its  way  successfully  up  amid 
surrounding  shade  and  pressure.  Its  lateral  branches,  too,  will 
take  root,  so  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soft  soil 
beneath  them. 

If  you  place  a  young  holly  plant  in  a  full-grown  hawthorn 
hedge,  it  will  vegetate  in  that  incommodious  site;  and  will 
manage,  at  last,  to  raise  its  head  aloft,  and  flourish  clear  of  all 
opposition.  Thus,  driven  from  his  native  home,  perhaps  through 
scarcity  of  wheat  and  whiskey,  I  have  known  a  hardy  son  of 
Caledonia,  although  put  in  a  situation  apparently  hostile  to 
advancement  either  in  fame  or  in  fortune,  maintain  himself 
under  fearful  trials  of  adversity.  In  process  of  time,  his  per- 
severance and  honesty  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 
He  took  kindly  to  it,  where  you  thought  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  on ;  but,  by  carefully  watching  his  hour 
of  advance,  in  the  death  of  this  competitor  or  in  the  negli- 
gence of  that,  this  frugal,  careful,  steady  emigrator  from  the 
North  moved  slowly  onwards,  till,  in  due  good  time,  he  passed 
through  all  surroimding  difficulties ;  and,  having  got  at  last  into 
the  full  sunshine  of  good  fortune,  he  there  took  the  lead  on  the 
high  road  to  long  expected  wealth  and  honours. 

He  whose  nerves  would  be  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  straight 
holly  hedge,  might  prevent  their  irritation  by  forming  a  cres- 
cent ;  say  a  segment  of  a  circle  to  a  radius  of  sixty  yards. 
This  would  present  a  fine  appearance  to  the  eye,  whilst  it  shut 
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out  both  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  winds  of  winter* 
Hollies^  too,  may  be  planted  in  a  clump,  with  very  pleasing 
effect  to  the  beholder.  I  consider  a  regularly  formed  clump  of 
hollies  to  be  the  perfection  of  beauty,  in  grouped  arboreal 
design.  One  single  tree  of  mountain  ash  in  the  centre  of  this 
would  add  another  charm  to  it,  and  would  be  of  use  to  the 
ornithologist  at  the  close  of  summer.  When  the  holly  trees 
are  in  full  bearing,  and  the  berries  ripe,  we  may  foam  a  long 
while  through  the  whole  extent  of  British  botany,  before  we 
find  a  sight  more  charming  to  the  eye  than  the  intermixture  of 
bright  red  and  green  which  this  lovdy  plant  produces. 

I  have  a  fine  circular  dump  of  hoUies  here,  under  which  the 
pheasants  are  fed ;  and  to  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  a  vast  number  of  sparrows,  green  linnets,  buntings, 
blackbirds,  and  some  starlings  resort,  to  take  their  nocturnsd 
repose  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  hoUy  sheds  a  large  proportion 
of  its  leaves  after  the  summer  has  set  in.  These  remain  on  the 
ground  in  thick  profusion.  So  formidable  are  their  hard  and 
pointed  spikes  to  the  feet  of  prowling  quadrupeds,  that  neither 
the  cat,  nor  the  weasel,  nor  the  foumart,  nor  the  fox,  nor  even  the 
ever-hungry  Hanoverian  rat,  dare  invade  the  well-defended  terri- 
tory. Hence  the  birds,  which  in  yew  trees  and  in  ivy  would 
be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  these 
merciless  foes,  are  safe  from  danger  in  the  holly  bush. 

People  generally  imagine  that  the  holly  is  of  tardy  growth. 
It  may  be  so  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  means  may  be  adopted  to 
make  this  plant  increase  with  such  effect  as  to  repay  us  amply 
for  all  our  extra  labour  and  expense.  Thus,  let  us  dig  the 
ground  to  a  full  yard  in  depth,  and  plant  the  hollies  during  the 
last  week  of  May,  taking  care  to  puddle  their  roots  well  into  the 
pulverised  soil.  We  shall  find,  by  the  end  of  September,  that 
many  of  the  plants  will  have  shot  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and 
that  not  one  oi  them  has  failed,  let  the  summer  have  been  ever  so 
dry.  Small  plants,  bought  in  a  nursery,  and  placed  in  your  own 
garden  for  a  couple  of  years,  will  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
process  of  transplanting.  Had  I  been  aware  in  early  life  of  this 
encouraging  growth  of  the  holly,  it  should  have  formed  all  my 
fences  in  lieu  of  hawthorn,  which,  after  arriving  at  full  matu- 
rity, suddenly  turns  brown  in  summer,  and  dies  in  a  few  weeks, 
without  having  given  any  other  previous  notice  of  near  approach- 
ing decay. 

Birds  in  general  are  not  fond  of  holly  berries ;  but  many 
sorts  will  feed  upon  them  when  driven  by  **  necessity's  supreme 
command.'*  Thus,  during  the  time  that  the  fields  are  dad  in 
snow,  and  the  heps  and  the  haws  have  already  been  consumed, 
then  it  is  that  the  redwing,  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  and  the 
stormcock,  numbed  by  the  cold,  and  bold  through  want  of 
food,  come  to  the  berry-bearing  holly  close  to   your  house. 
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and  there  too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  gun  of  the  designing 
fowler. 

In  these  days  of  phantom  schemes  and  national  extravagance, 
when  work  is  scarce  and  penury  fast  increasing^  the  holly  tree 
is  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  lawless  pilferer's  hand.  When 
least  expected,  you  find  it  arrested  in  its  growtL  Its  smaller 
branches  by  degrees  lose  their  vitality,  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  one  half  of  the  tree  appears  as  though  it  had 
received  a  blast  from  the  passing  thunder-storm.  This  declining 
aspect  of  the  holly  has  been  occasioned  by  the  hand  of  sordid 
mischief.  It  is  well  known  that  birdlime  is  produced  from  its 
bark.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  earliest  dawn  of  day,  our 
finest  holly  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  are  stripped  of  large 
pieces  of  their  bark  by  strolling  vagabonds,  who  sell  it  to  the 
nearest  druggist.  So  common  has  this  act  of  depredation  been 
in  this  vicinity,  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss«to  find  a  single  holly 
tree,  in  any  hedge  outside  of  the  park  wall,  that  has  escaped  the 
knife  of  these  unthinking  spoilers. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  there  stood  in  the  ornamented 
grounds  of  my  baronet  neighbour  a  variegated  holly  of  mag- 
nificent growth,  and  it  bore  abundant  crops  of  berries ;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  frequent  in  hollies  of  this  kind.  Many  a 
half  hour  have  I  stood  to  admire  this  fine  production  of  nature ; 
for  it  was  unparalleled,  in  this  part  of  1  orkshire,  in  beauty, 
size,  and  vigour.  But,  at  last,  it  was  doomed  to  perish  by  a 
plundering  and  an  unknown  hand:  one  morning  in  spring  I 
found  the  whole  of  its  bark  stripped  off  the  bole,  for  full  2  ft. 
in  length.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  berries  became 
ripe  in  due  time ;  whilst  its  leaves  apparently  retained  their 
wonted  verdure  upon  the  greater  branches.  Even  the  year 
following  it  was  afive,  and  put  forth  new  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
but  the  leaves  were  of  a  stinted  growth,  and  the  berries  did 
not  attain  their  usual  size.  During  the  course  of  the  third 
year  from  the  day  of  its  misfortune,  the  whole  of  the  foliage 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  then  the  tree  itself  became,  like  our 
giant  debt,  a  dead  unsightly  weight  upon  the  land. 

Walt(m  Rally  Jan.  19.  1843. 

Memorandum.  —  The  stormcock  sang  sweetly  here  every  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  December,  1842,  a  circumstance  never 
known  before  in  my  time.  —  C.  W. 

Feb.  13.  —  The  late  hurricane  has  made  sad  havock  amongst 
my  trees.  The  ring-doves  cooed,  this  year,  a  full  fortnight  before 
their  time.  Still,  the  fine  weather  has  not  induced  the  chafiinch 
to  sing  a  day  sooner  than  his  wonted  period.  The  blackbirds 
liad  begun  to  arrange  things  for  their  nuptials,  but  old  Boreas 
appeared  last  week  and  peremptorily  forbade  the  banns. — C.  W. 


'      *. 
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Art.  X.     On  the  white  Oak  of  the  United  States  (QuSrcus  alba  L.). 

By  G.  C. 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries  respecting  the  white  oak,  I  have  to  state  that  it 

frows  in  all  the  middle  States  in  America  ;  it  erows  some  distance  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far.  I  know  it  does  not  grow  in  the 
extreme  southern  States.  It  grows  north  of  Boston,  but  it  ceases  to  grow  in 
Maine;  therefore  the  oak  that  comes  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c., 
is  but  of  little  value.  White  oak  is  good  for  ^building  purposes;  and  the 
timbers  of  the  old  houses,  barns,  mills,  &c.,  built  with  it,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  of  them,  are  as  sound,  after  standing  150  years,  as  those  in  this  country 
that  are  built  of  English  oak.  White  oak  is  the  principal  timber  used  in  ship- 
building :  all  the  line^packets  are  built  with  it,  timbers,  planks,  and  knees  ; 
and  all  the  government  ships  of  war  are  pretty  much  built  of  live  oak,  but 
planked  with  white  oak.  White  oak  is  excellent  for  machinery,  far  surpassing 
any  wood  that  we  have  in  this  country,  being  so  much  stronger  and  so  much 
tougher  than  our  ash.  All  the  naves  and  sides  of  their  light  waggons  and  other 
vehicles  are  made  with  it,  also  the  hoops  or  bows  that  go  over  the  tops,  whether 
covered  with  leather  or  canvass  ;  also  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  being  so 
much  tougher  than  our  oak  they  are  made  much  less  ;  the  rims,  or  felloes, 
also,  are  sawed  out  of  white  oak  plank,  and  being  so  much  stronger  than 
our  ash  or  elm  they  are  not  near  the  size  we  have  them,  and  will  last  as  long 
again,  as  the  wood  is  so  much  more  durable.  Shafls  of  all  waggons,  carts, 
&c.,  are  made  of  it,  let  them  be  ever  so  heavy  or  ever  so  light.  For  coach- 
poles  it  is  better  than  lance-wood,  because  it  is  lighter,  and  will  not  fly ;  it  is 
better  than  our  ash,  because  you  can  make  it  less,  and  it  will  not  snap  off  like 
ash.  All  the  frames  of  their  railroad  cars  and  steam-engines  are  made  of 
white  oak,  and  they  make  them  lighter  than  we  do  with  English  oak,  because 
it  is  tougher  ;  also  staves  for  casks,  vats,  &c.  The  white  oak  is  the  wood 
generally  used  there,  more  than  oak  and,  ash  both  put  together  are  here,  as  it 
has  the  qualities  of  both,  and  is  much  superior.  This  wood  enables  the  Ame- 
ricans so  much  to  surpass  us  in  carriage  and  steam-boat  building.  We  are  a 
quarter  of  a  century  behind  them,  at  least.  A  gentleman's  carriage  here  will 
weigh  more  than  two  of  theirs ;  and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
steam-boat  at  New  York  and  one  at  London,  as  there  is  between  a  gentle- 
roan's  carriage  and  a  common  cart.  When  the  white  oak  is  small,  it  is  fit  for 
hoops  for  barrels,  &c. ;  when  it  is  as  big  as  your  arm,  it  is  fit  for  all  purposes 
that  our  ash  is ;  and,  as  it  gets  larser,  it  is  fit  for  all  purposes  that  I  have 
enumerated,  and  many  others.  I  should  say  a  nice  warm  sandy  loam  will 
suit. the  growth  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  in  the  deep  clays, 
like  our  oak.  I  think  a  soil  adapted  for  elms  would  suit  it  better. 
Southampton,  Dec,  2.  184S. 

The  American  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba  L.,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
p.  862.). — **  A  laudable  anxiety  to  introduce  this  species  on  a  large  scale  has 
existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time ;  and,  during 
this  period,  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  the 
importation  of  acorns.  Bartram,  Michaux,  Cobbett,  and  a  host  of  nursery- 
men, besides  private  gentlemen,  have  all  signally  failed.  Cobbett,  alone,  ex- 
pended many  hundred  pounds  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  object ;  and 
every  plant  he  raised,  i  have  no  doubt,  cost  him  a  crown.  Nurserymen  do 
sometimes  succeed  in  obtaining  a  few  plants  from  a  large  importation  of  acorns ; 
but  at  so  great  an  expense,  that  no  gentleman  can  afford  to  plant  them :  and 
this  I  call  failinp;,  failing  to  introduce  this  invaluable  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  plantations  on  that  scale  necessary  to  render  it  worthy  of  consider- 
ation in  a  national  point  of  view.  Acorns  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  tree 
on  account  of  the  expense,  though  even  this  might  be  submitted  to,  if  the 
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acorns  would  retain  their  vitality  during  their  transit  to  England.  The  acorns 
generally  terminate  in  a  slight  degree  before  dropping  from  the  tree ;  conse- 
quently, if  they  are  dried,  they  are,  in  effect,  malted  ;  if  packed  in  a  moist 
state  they  heat,  or  they  germinate  and  the  radicle  perishes  for  want  of  soil  and 
moisture.  Young  plants  cannot  be  got  from  under  the  trees,  because  the  acorns, 
as  thev  drop,  are  eaten  by  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  pigeons,  and  other  animals,  or 
by  swme.  Some  of  the  American  ofucs  have  thick  and  hard  shells,  and  do  not 
naturally  germinate  until  the  spring.  With  these  sorts  there  is  no  difficulty, 
after  they  are  once  collected.  They  can  be  packed  in  moss,  dry  sand,  or 
simply  thrown  into  a  barrel  by  themselves.*'  The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that 
he  is  packing  plants  of  the  white  oak  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  perforated 
flour  barrels,  the  plants  being  mixed  with  fresh  moss  ;  and  that  he  has  no 
doubt  that  they  will  arrive  safe.  The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  ex- 
tract is  dated  New  York,  Nov.  21.  184*1.  Thirty  thousand  plants  arrived 
safe  in  1841,  packed  in  the  manner  described,  and  they  are  now  (184>3)  in  a 
thriving  state,  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation  in  Surrey. 

Acorns  of  the  white  oak,  or  of  any  other,  may  be  brought  over  with  perfect 
safety,  if  bedded  in  moist  live  moss,  and  plantea  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  with- 
out pinching  off  the  extremity  of  such  of  the  radicles  as  may  have  pushed 
above  an  inch  in  length.     (See  Arb.  BrU,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1867.) 

Plants  of  the  white  oak  may  be  obtained  by  tne  thousand  from  several 
nurserymen  in  the  South  of  England,  who  have  procured  them  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  the  30,000  plants  above  mentioned.  —  Cond. 

'*  In  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  ofitte  Derby  Arborelum,"  M.  Vilmorin  observes, 
**  you  have  stated  that  the  leaves  of  Qu^rcus  alba,  when  they  die  off,  neither 
take  the  colour  of  yellow  nor  red,  like  the  other  American  oaks.  In  my 
plantations  at  Burres,  in  which  there  are  above  fifty  plants  of  this  species,  more 
than  a  half  of  them  in  the  autumn  take  the  colour  of  a  beautiful  purple 
violet.**  [This  we  have  stated  in  the  Arb.  Brit,^  vol.  iii.  p.  1865.,  and  the 
Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  863.]  '*  Neither  do  I  admit  the  truth  of  what 
Cobbetc  says,  that  the  leaf  of  the  white  oak  is  among  the  least  curious  and 
beautiful  of  the  American  oaks ;  on  the  contrary,  1  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  (le  plus  dis- 
tingu6)  among  those  of  the  oaks  of  America.  Its  general  form,  the  graceful 
outline  of  its  lobes,  profoundly  sinuated  and  rounded ;  their  consintence  at 
once  thin  and  firm  ;  their  upper  surface  smooth  and  of  a  clear  green,  which 
contrasts  agreeably  with  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  the  under  side ;  their 
petioles  sometimes  of  a  bright  red  ;  in  short,  all  these  features  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  give  this  leaf  a  charm,  and  a  positive  beauty,  distinct  from 
those  of  every  other.  I  speak,  it  is  true,  of  the  leaves  such  as  they  show 
themselves  on  young  and  vigorous  plants  ;  perhaps  on  large  trees  they  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  beauty.  I  acknowledge,  also,  that  in  matters  which  are 
judged  of  merely  by  the  eye,  even^  one  judges  according  to  the  impression 
which  he  has  received  ;  and  what  1  wish  to  say  is,  that  my  impressions  are  in 
favour  of  the  leaves  of  Qu^rcus  ^Iba.  It  is  this  partiality  which  has  in- 
duced me  to  break  a  lance  in  its  favour,  as  the  chevaliers  of  other  times  did 
for  the  lady  afflicted  and  molested,  whom  they  took  under  their  protection." 
—  yUmorin.     Paris,  Feb.  6.  1843. 

The  acorns  of  the  white  oak,  in  America,  are  preferred  before  all  others  for 
fattening  swine  ;  and  the  swine  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  will  not  eat  any 
other  acorns  as  long  as  those  of  the  white  oak  last.  A  good  white  acorn  year 
is  always  a  good  year  for  pork.  7-*^*  D.Feb.  15.  1843.  [A  young  gardener 
who  spent  six  months  travelling  in  America,  and  who  is  now  very  anxious  to 
go  to  China  as  a  natural  history  collector.] 
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Art.  XI.      Dimensions  of  large  Trees  and  Shrubsy  collected  with  a 
view  to  a  Supplement  to  the  Arboretum  Britannicuro. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  to  publish  a  Supplement 
to  the  Arboretum  Britannictim,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  introducing  descriptions 
and  figures  of  the  new  species  of  pines  and  firs  introduced  from  Mexico  by 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  recently  raised  from 
Himalayan  seeds  (all  given  in  our  abridged  Arboretum) ;  but  partly,  also,  to 
record  the  dimensions  of  remarkable  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  now 
growing  in  Britain,  which  have  been  sent  us  since  the  Arboretum  was  com- 
posed, or  which  may  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months. 

We  shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  readers  and  correspondents,  if 
they  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  send  us  dimensions  of  large 
specimens  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Large  Trees  at  Stratfieldtayey  -the  Seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Wellington. 

A  Norway  Spruce  {A%\eB  exc^lsa),  110  il.  hish.  This  is  the  highest  tree 
in  the  grounds  ;  its  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  is  10  ft.,  and  at  20  ft.  high 
8  ft.,  gradually  tapering  upwards. 

A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Lib^i),  100  ft.     Apparently  in  its  prime. 

A  Silver  Fir  rPicea  pectin^ ta),  102  ft.,  branching  to  the  ground. 

A  Weymouth  Pine  (i*inus  6rtr6bus),  92  ft. 

A  Pinaster  (i^nus  Pinaster),  86  ft. 

A  Hemlock  Spruce  (^^bies  canadensis),  46  ft.     A  very  handsome  plant. 

A  Tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  bifidra),  31  ft.     Growing  vigorously. 

A  Liauidambar  (Liquidambar  Styrac(flua),  69  ft. 

A  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera),  87  ft. 

A  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea),  96  ft.  Girt  at  7  ft.  high  9  ft.,  with  a 
very  fine  head. 

A  common  White  Oak  (Quercus  peduncul^ta),  80  ft.  Girt  at  4  ft.  high 
15  ft.  9  in.,  and  at  15  ft.  high  14  ft. 

A  Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fastigiita),  101  ft. 

The  Elms  ((/^mus  camp^stris  var.)  in  the  avenue  average  from  70  ft.  to 
80  ft.  high,  and  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 

The  above  are  the  highest  trees  at  Strathfieldsaye,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  of  each  variety  nearly  as  high. — John  Johnson. 

Stratfieldtatfc  Gardens,  Feb,  11.   1843. 


Art.  XII.     Notice  of  Two  new  -American  Hoses  lately  introduced. 

By  J.  W.  B. 

"Ro^SA  Tubifolia  elegansy  the  Prairie  Rose. —  A  fine  climbing  rose  of  very  robust 
habit,  often  making  shoots  of  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  in  the  season.  Flowers 
semi-double,  in  clusters  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  in  each,  and  of  a  deep 
pink  colour.  Found  by  R.  Buist  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
R.  Buist. 

Rofa  Tidnfdlia  var.  Prairie  Queen.  —  A  seedUng  of  jRosa  nibif olia  ^legans, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Feast  of  Baltimore.  Of  a  stronger  habit  than  R, 
r.  ^legans ;  flowers  quite  double,  and  imbricated,  in  clusters.  Similar,  but 
superior,  to  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  Noisettes.  Colour  bright  pink.  R. 
BuBt. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  who  brought  over  a  plant  of  each  of  the  above  roses 
from  Mr.  Buist,  saw  both  in  flower  in  Mr.  Buist*s  nursery  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  above  descriptions  by  Mr. 
Buist. — London,  Dec.  1842. 

3d  Ser.—  1843.  III.  k 
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Art.  Xlir.     On  the  CtiUure  of  the  Chinese  Primrose.     By  JoHiv 

GULLETT. 

Haying  for  several  years  succeeded  in  growing  my  Primula  sinensis  in  great 
perfection,  I  submit  the  following  system  of  cultivation.  I  endeavour  to  get 
my  seeds  ripe,  but  sometimes  I  sow  them  when  just  turned  brown,  in  the 
last  week  in  July,  or  first  week  in  August,  placing  them  on  a  little  heat,  to  get 
them  up  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  second  leaf  gets  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, I  pot  them  oiTin  thumb-pots  in  the  following  compost :  one  third  well 
decomposed  leaf  mould,  one  third  sandy  peat,  and  one  third  two-years-old  cow- 
dung.  In  five  or  six  weeks,  I  shift  them  into  6(Ksized  pots  ;  and  when  they 
have  filled  those  pots  with  their  roots,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months,  I  shiu 
them  again  into  48-sized  pots,  and  in  these  I  blow  them,  keeping  them  in  a  cold 
frame  till  February,  when  I  take  them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  have  them  in 
bloom  in  March,  at  the  time  all  the  treatises  on  the  Chinese  primrose  which 
I  have  seen  recommend  to  sow  the  seed. 

You  see  I  gain  a  season ;  and  my  flowers  are  much  larger  and  finer  than 
those  I  see  any  where  else. 

Woodbine  Cottage  Gardens^  Oct.  23.  1842. 
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Art.  I.  New  Zealand  and  the  New  Zealanders.  By  Ernest  DiefFen- 
bach,  M.D.,  Naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  Pamph.  8vo, 
pp.  30.     London,  1841. 

Travels  in  New  Zealand ;  with  Contributions  to  the  Geography^ 
Geology i  Botany ^  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  By  Ernest 
DiefFenbach,  M.D.,  late  Naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
In  two  volumes  8vo^  pp.827.     London,  1843. 

Tub  first  of  these  works  is  a  pamphlet  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  native  population.  The  second  is  a  very  interestmg  relation  of  what  the 
author  saw  during  several  journeys  into  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
years  1839,  1840,  and  1841 ;  including  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  specimens 
of  the  New  Zealand  language. 

In  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  New  Zealand  to  other  British  colonies. 
Dr.  Dieffenbach  observes  '*  that  the  climate  is  not  only  similar  to  that  of 
England,  but  even  milder  than  that  of  our  most  southern  counties,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  healthy  and  invigorating  I  The  children  of  Eu- 
ropeans, born  in  this  country,  show  no  deterioration  from  the  beauty  of  the 
original  stock,  as  they  do  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A 
ffreat  part  of  the  country  possesses  a  soil  which  yields  all  those  articles  of 
food  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Europeans,  especially  grain, 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables ;  it  possesses  materials 
for  ship-building  and  domestic  architecture  in  its  timber,  marble,  and  freestone  ; 
the  coal  which  has  been  found  will  probably  prove  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
steam-engines  and  manufactories ;  its  coasfe  are  studded  with  harbours  and 
inlets  of  the  sea ;  it  is  intersected  by  rivers  and  rivulets ;  its  position  between 
two  large  continents  is  extremely  favourable ;  in  short,  it  unites  in  itself  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  support  of  a  large  population  in  addition  to  the  native 
inhabitants.  No  other  country  possesses  such  facilities  for  the  establishment 
of  a  middle  class,  and  especially  of  a  prosperous  small  peasantry,  insuring 
greatness  to  the  colony  in  times  to  come. 

"  It  is,  I  conceive,  no  small  praise  to  a  country  that  in  it  labour  and  industry 
can  procure  independence,  and  even  affluence ;  that  in  it  no  droughts  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  colonist's  toil ;  no  epidemic  or  pestilence  endangers  his  family ; 
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that,  with  a  little  exertion  he  may  render  himself  independent  of  foreign  supply 
for  his  food ;  and  that,  when  he  looks  around  him,  ne  can  almost  fancy  him- 
self in  England,  instead  of  at  the  antipodes,  were  it  not  that  in  his  adopted 
country  an  eternal  verdure  covers  the  groves  and  forests,  and  gives  the  land  an 
aspect  of  unequalled  freshness  and  fertility.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

The  climate  is  wet  and  windy.  "  New  Zealand,  being  situated  within  the 
temperate  zone,  although  nearer  the  equator  than  Great  Britain,  possesses, 
from  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  especially  from  its  being  insular,  and 
also  from  the  nature  of  its  surface,  a  climate  so  modified  as  to  resemble  that  of 
England  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  other  country  I  am  acquainted  with. 
It  is  moderate  in  every  respect,  the  range  of  its  temperature  throughout  the 
year  and  during  the  day  bemg  very  inconsiderable.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  immense  expanse  of  ocean  which  surrounds  these  narrow  islands  on 
all  sides,  preserving  a  temperature  little  varying,  and  moderating  alike  the 
cold  of  the  antarctic  regions,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics."  (Vol.  i.  p. )  73.) 
"  Without  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  from  a  single  series  of  observations, 
and  these  taken  at  only  one  place,  and  during  ten  months,  I  may,  I  think, 
safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  has  a  rainy  climate,  and  may 
be  ranked,  in  this  respect,  with  several  places  in  England.*'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 
Notwithstanding  this  flattering  picture,  many  of  the  emigrants  who  have 
flocked  to  New  Zealand  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  sadly  dis- 
appointed ;  because  they  did  not  intend  to  make  their  new  colony  their  second 
home,  but  to  export  native  produce,  and,  after  having  made  a  rapid  fortune,  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  Our  author,  however,  shows  at  length,  "  that 
there  is  at  present  in  New  Zealand  no  article  of  export  which  can  be  de^ 
pended  upon,  to  procure  that  balance  of  trade  which  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  all  commercial  communities.  Exports  must  be  created  in  the 
island  by  means  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  of  the  country 
that  they  can  be  created,  and  that  they  do  not  difter  from  the  same  articles 
produced  at  home.  England,  in  former  times,  had  scarcely  more  exports 
than  New  Zealand  has  now  ;  but  the  internal  resources  and  geographical  po- 
sition which  secured  to  Great  Britain  its  unequalled  prosperity  are,  although 
much  inferior,  yet  similar  in  New  Zealand,  ancl  may  give  her,  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  high  a  position. 

"  It  will  readily  be  concluded  from  these  observations  that,  in  the  first  set- 
tlements of  New  Zealand,  by  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
commerce  and  to  those  natural  products  just  mentioned,  and  that  many 
incorrect  and  exaggerated  statements  on  the  present  capabilities  of  the  colony 
have  been  brought  forward.  In  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  favoured  in  so 
many  respects  by  nature,  but  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entrepot  or 
point  of  transit,  the  first  question  as  to  its  future  prosperity  and  success 
should  be :  —  Can  the  settlement  produce  all  that  it  may  require  for  internal 
consumption,  and  will  provisions  be  cheap  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
labour  ?  This  should,  undoubtedly,  be  the  case  in  New  Zealand  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  supply  of  provisions  to  ships  and  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
will  be  the  principal  source  of  export  from  the  colony. 

'^  To  aflbrd  facilities  to  the  first  settlers  of  creating  agricultural  produce ;  to 
extend  the  utmost  liberality  to  those  who  have  purchased  land  and  intend  to 
become  working  colonists  ;  to  permit  them  to  have  an  extensive  choice,  that 
they  may  select  the  good  land  m  preference  to  the  bad ;  to  give  them  legal 
titles  accordingly,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  consume  their  capital  after  their 
arrival  in  the  colony  by  a  delay  of  the  surveys,  are  the  only  means  of  se- 
curing prosperity  to  New  Zealand.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  system  of 
land  sales  in  England  at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  application  of  the  purchase- 
money  to  send  out  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics  in  a  just  ratio  to 
the  demand  of  labour,  the  price  of  provisions,  the  quantity  of  capital  em- 
ployed, and  the  actual  produce  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  a  sound  discretion 
as  to  the  number  of  emigrants  sent  out,  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  easily 
replaced  by  a  better  one."    (Vol.  i,  p.  9.) 
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"  The  valae  of  New  Zealand  as  a  British  colony  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.  For  a  certain  class  of  colonists  it  is  preferable  to  New  South  Wales, 
which  will  never  be  any  thing  else  than  a  large  pasture  ground.  It  is  si- 
tuated near  numerous  groups  of  interesting  and  important  islands,  the  Navi- 
gator's, the  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands,  which  are  rapidly  advancing  in 
civilisation  and  peaceful  commerce ;  and  some  of  which  already  afford  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce,  and  require  in  return  articles  of  European 
manufacture.  It  is  a  country  suited  particularly  to  Europeans,  from  the 
nature  of  its  climate  and  soil,  and  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  a  prosperous 
agricultural  and  manufticturing  state;  but  only  a  laborious  peasantry  can 
clear  the  road  for  this,  and  render  the  colony,  in  time,  an  entrepot  of  commerce 
or  a  depot  for  transit  trade  and  a  manufacturing  country,  none  of  which  it  is 
at  present."  ("Vol.  i.  p.  18.) 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  New  Zealand,  as  a  colony,  arise  from  the  high  price 
charged  for  the  lands ;  the  greater  part  of  which.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  says,  **  is 
already  disposed  of  to  private  individuab  and  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany."   (Vol.  i.  p.  18.) 

Thus  far  with  reference  to  gardeners  who  mav  intend  to  emigrate.  We 
shall  next  glance  at  the  chapter  on  the  "  Botany  or  New  Zealand.**  *^  The  area 
of  the  three  islands  is  51,584,000  acres  [the  British  Islands  contain  57,952,489], 
and  the  total  number  of  plants  at  present  known,  including  the  marine  plants, 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  632  species  [those  of  the  British  Isles  exceed 
9000  species.]  This  small  number  u  not  perhaps  due  to  our  little  acquaint- 
ance with  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  botanical  exploration 
of  the  country;  for,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  more  species  will  be 
added,  when  we  shall  have  examined  the  rugged  and  snowy  mountain  crests 
of  the  middle  island,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  their  number  will  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  asserted  fact,  tnat,  for  the  extent  of  its  sui*face,  and  for  the 
varied  localities  which  it  offers  to  the  growth  of  plants, — as  mountains 
reaching  above  the  limits  of  lasting  snow,  stony  and  exposed  ridges,  burning 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  valleys  and  ravines  with  a  fertile  soil  (where  moisture 
and  moderate  warmth,  so  favourable  to  vegetable  life,  continually  prevail), 
volcanic  table- land,  swamps  and  morasses,  downs  on  the  sea-coast,  &c., — the 
flora  of  New  Zealand  is  distinguished  by  a  scantiness  of  species.  In  this 
latter  respect  the  vegetable  corresponds  with  the  animal  kingdom,  which, 
however,  is  still  more  deficient.  Several  zealous  botanists  have  bestowed 
their  labour  on  plants  of  this  country"    (Vol.  i.  p.  419.) 

"  Although  in  its  flora.  New  Zealand  has  some  relationship  with  the  two 
large  continents  between  which  it  is  situated,  America  and  Australia,  and 
even  possesses  a  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  without 
the  latter  being  referable  to  an  introduction  by  Europeans,  yet  the  greater 
number  of  species,  and  even  genera,  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  as- 
tonishing fact  had  already  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  first  explorers. 
New  Zealand,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  (the  Chatham,  Auckland, 
and  Macquarie*s),  forms  a  botanical  centre.  It  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
both  contments  to  preserve  its  botanical  peculiarities,  and  it  offers  in  that 
respect  the  most  striking  instance  of  an  acknowledged  fact  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  viz.,  that  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  are  endowed  with 
peculiar  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

*'The  number  of  species  at  present  known  is  632,  of  which  number  314  are 
dicotyledonous  or  endogenous  plants,  and  the  rest,  or  318,  monocotyledonous 
and  cellular  plants.  To  what  can  this  remarkable  disproportion  be  due  ;  so 
contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  other  countries  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  geo- 
logical fact  that  New  Zealand  is  of  recent  formation,  and  that  in  such 
countries  the  plants  which  are  regarded  as  inferior,  the  cellular  and  crypto- 
gamous  plants,  make  their  appearance  before  the  more  developed  flowering 
ones.  Without  discussing  this  difficult  question,  I  merely  observe  that  the 
visitor  to  the  distant  shores  of  New  Zealand  will  be  struck  by  the  scantiness 
of  annual  and  flowering  plants,  of  which  only  a  very  few  possess  vivid  colours. 
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and  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  florist.  In  their  place  he  will  find  a 
Dumber  of  trees  and  ferns  of  various  descriptions,  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  flora  consists.  But  these  eive  at  once  a  distinct  character  to  the 
v^etation.  If  the  traveller  should  nappen  to  come  from  New  South  Wales, 
he  cannot  but  observe,  either  that  the  glaucous  colour  of  a  New  South  Wales 
landscape,  produced  by  the  Eucalypti,  Casuarinese«  Acacise,  and  Banksias  of 
its  open  forests,  which  is  only  relieved  in  certain  alluvi^  situations  by  a 
fresher  green,  and  in  certain  seasons  and  localities  by  a  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers,  has  given  way  in  New  Zealand  to  the  glossy  green  of  a  dense  and 
mixed  forest ;  or  that  the  landscape,  when  it  is  covered  with  the  social  fern, 
has  assumed  a  brown  hue.  In  the  former  general  aspect,  together  with  the 
tree-ferns,  palms,  and  dracaenas,  which  abound  in  New  Zealand,  that  country 
resembles  one  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  especially  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Pacific."    (Vol.  i.  p.  421.) 

There  are  245  species  of  flowerless  plants,  including  48  algs,  28  lichens, 
some  fungi,  several  mosses,  and  a  great  many  ferns.  "  Of  all  plants,  however, 
the  ferns  and  fern-like  plants  are  the  most  numerous  in  New  Zealand,  as 
they  are  not  only  the  most  common  plants  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
genera  and  species,  but  especially  as  regards  the  number  of  individuals  of  one 
and  the  same  species :  covering  immense  districts,  they  replace  the  Gramtneae 
of  other  countries,  and  give  a  character  to  all  the  open  land  of  hills  and 
plains.  Some  of  them  grow  to  30  ft.  and  more  in  height ;  and  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  their  forms,  from  the  most  minute  species  to  the  giants  of 
their  kind,  are  astonishing.  Although  94  species  of  ferns  are  already  known, 
every  day  adds  new  treasures  to  our  knowledge.  There  exist  tliree  tree- 
ferns,  the  Cyathea  medullaris,  C.  dealbata,  and  Dicksonia  squarrosa.  The  Ma- 
rattia  elegans  also  assumes  a  tree>like  appearance.  The  Cyathea  dealbata  is 
the  highest ;  I  measured  some  40  ft.  in  length.  These  trees  generally  grow 
in  groups."    (Vol.  i.  p.  423.) 

The  number  of  exogenous  plants  is  only  76.  There  are  24  grasses,  and 
20  CyperacAF ;  one  p^ra,  the  Ar^ca  slipida»  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  with  a  stem  a  toot  in  diameter.  The  undeveloped  leaves  are  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  when  full  grown  they  are  used  for  roofing  their  houses.  The 
genera  Dracse^na,  Cordyllne,  and  Jrh6rmium  are  common,  with  other  A^- 
ph' delese,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  rivers.  There  is  a  variety  of  New  Zealand 
''.ax  (P.  tenax),  with  yellow-striped  leaves,  which  is  scarce.  Ripueonum 
parviflorum  R,  Br,y  one  of  the  5milacese,  is  a  common  and  luxuriant  climber 
in  forests,  and  its  stem  forms  the  supplejack  of  Europeans.  There  a^e  three 
species  of  /ridese,  and  about  treble  that  number  of  Orchidacete.  The  Cald- 
Sfum  esculentum  is  cultivated,  but  according  to  the  natives  not  indigenous, 
their  ancestors  having  brought  it  with  them  at  their  first  immigration.  The 
swamps  are  covered  with  T^pha  angustifolia,  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten, 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  tied  in  bundles  and  used  both  for  walls  and  roofs  to 
their  houses.  Freycinetia  B4nksfi  is  a  monocotyledonous  climbing  plant, 
the  sweet  bractese  of  tlie  blossoms  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Of 
Coniferse  and  CHaxinese,  there  are  eight  species,  which  produce  the  most 
valuable  timber  of  the  island.  Ddmmara  australis,  the  only  cone-bearing 
tree,  is  confined  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  Northern  Island.  The  other 
species  are  Phylldcladus  Mchomanoides,  P.  sp.,  Podoc&rpus  ferruglnea,  P. 
iotdrOf  P.  sp.,  Dacr^dium  mat,  D.  plumosum^  D.  exc^lsum,  D.  cupr^ssinum, 
and  D.  sp. 

Of  EriceBB,  there  are  three  species  of  Gaultheria ;  and  there  are  examples,  in 
ail,  of  between  60  and  70  orders  of  Dicotyleddneae. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Dieflenbach's  book  is,  that 
very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  New  Zealand  in  the  way  of  botanical  riches  ; 
but  that  it  is  an  excellent  place  for  an  able-bodied  agriculturist  willing  to 
work,  and  with  a  small  capital,  to  emigrate  to ;  more  particularly  if  he  can 
purchase  an  allotment  of  sood  land,  favourably  situated,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Every  page  of  this  wo»  is  full  of  interest,  firom  the  novelty  of  the  occur- 
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rences  and  the  scenery,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  some  beautifully  executed 
engravings  of  remarkable  portions  of  scenery  and  animals.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  of  most  extensive  views,  liberal,  enlightened,  benevolent, 
and,  like  almost  all  learned  Germans,  remarkably  free  from  prejudice  of  every 
kind,  a  man  after  our  own  heart. 

A  manual  of  the  botany  of  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Dieffenbach  informs  us,  is 
expected  from  the  pen  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 


Art.  II.  The  Natural  Principles  and  Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of 
Form,  By  D.  R.  Hay,  Decorative  Painter  to  the  Queen,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland,  and  Author  of  "  The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring," 
&C.  4to,  pp.  50,  with  19  plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1842. 

Mr.  Hav  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Colouring,  which  is  in  much  esteem, 
and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  In  the  work  before  us  it  is  attempted 
to  show  ''  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  by  forms  are  really 
founded  on  natural  principles,  and  that  the  proportions  and  peculiarities  of 
form  which  produce  the  most  pleasing  impressions  are  in  reality,  as  well  as 
appearance,  dictated  by  nature,  being  a  response  to  these  principles  in  the 
human  mind.  If  it  can  be  shown,"  Mr.  Hay  continues,  *'  that,  agreeably 
to  the  boundless  analogy  by  which  the  sciences  and  arts  are  connected,  forms 
are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  sounds,  and  that  conseauently  a  system  of 
linear  harmony  can  be  established,  similar  to  that  which  regulates  the  ar< 
rangement  of  musical  notes,  a  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  art  may 
become  a  part  of  elementary  education."    (p.  4.) 

The  author,  after  this  introductory  idea,  endeavours  to  prove  the  analogy 
between  the  natural  principles  of  harmony  and  form,  and  their  analogy  to 
those  of  sound  and  colour. 

'*  That  form,  in  its  effects  upon  the  eye,  is  analogous  to  sound  in  its 
effects  upon  the  ear,  has  been  generally  admitted."  There  are  three  kinds  of 
harmony  in  sound ;  that  produced  by  the  intonations  of  the  voice  of  the 
orator,  that  by  the  tones  of  the  vocalist,  and  that  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  combined.  Forms  also  address  themselves  to  the  eye  in  three  ways ; 
to  the  judgment  as  in  architecture,  to  the  feelings  as  in  sculpture,  and  to 
the  ima^nation  as  in  historical  painting.  Colour  has  its  three  effects  of  har- 
mony :  m  the  three  neutrals,  white,  grey,  and  black ;  in  the  natural  colours 
of  landscape ;  and  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  flowers,  and  the  plumage  of  birds. 

'*  Forms  are  therefore  analogous  to  sounds  and  colours  in  their  effects 
upon  the  senses,  and  through  the  senses  upon  the  mind.  But  the  proving  of 
this  analogy  would  do  little  in  the  formation  of  an  intelligible  system  of  har- 
mony of  form :  it  must  be  shown  that  a  perfect  analogy  also  exists  in  the 
component  parts  producing  these  effects."    (p.  10.) 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  prove  that,  as  there  are  three  primitive  colours, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  three  primitive  sounds,  the  tonic,  the  mediant,  and  the 
dominant ;  so  there  are  three  primitive  forms,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the 
square.  He  next  shows  that  these  forms  arise  naturally  out  of  one  another, 
and  that  they  may  be  combined  like  the  tones  in  music. 

To  follow  the  author  farther  with  advantage,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
music  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  as  we  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  we  feel 
ourselves  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  part  of  the  work. 
We  can  only' say  that  it  appears  well  reasoned  and  consistent  in  itself; 
though  we  must  confess  that  the  author's  application  of  it  to  some  of  the 
buildings  of  antiquity  has  failed  to  produce  in  our  minds  that  conviction  of  its 
utility  which  might  have  been  expected,  notwitlistanding  our  inability  to 
follow  up  his  musical  analysis.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  application  of 
his  principles  we  give  the  following  : — 
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'*  The  most  perfectly  harmonious  production  in  architecture  that  exists,  is, 
by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best  judges  in  all  ages  since  its  production, 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Whether  this  structure  owes  its  perfection  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  particular  system  of  applying  the  natural  principles  of 
form  to  architecture,  lost  to  succeeding  ages,  or  to  the  natural  genius  of  the 
designer  alone,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  may  ever  remain  so.  But,  whether 
the  knowledge  of  the  artist  was  acquired  or  intuitive,  it  must  be  admitt^  that 
the  elements  of  harmony  are  transcendently  displayed  in  this  great  work. 

'*  The  melody,  or  general  outline,  of  the  temple  itself  seems  to  enter  into 
combination  with  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands,  and  thus  to  make  up  the 
harmonic  triad  of  the  third  class  of  forms.  This  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown 
in  Plate  XIV.  In  the  centre  of  the  diagram  formed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
line  Ist  to  5th,  within  the  ellipsis,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  temple  occur,  as  marked  by  the  strong  line.  These  being  removed 
from  the  harmony  of  combination  to  that  of  succession,  the  curve  of  the 
ellipsis  becomes  its  fundamental  bass,  and  tlie  temple  itself  supplies  the  other 
two  component  parts  of  a  melody. 

"  The  melody  is  onl^  appreciable  at  such  a  distance  as  allows  the  general 
outline  of  the  temple,  m  combination  with  the  hill  upon  which  it  was  placed, 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator:  consequently,  wnen  he 
ascended  the  Acropolis,  the  curvilinear  forms,  which  at  a  distance  made  up 
the  harmonic  triad,  dbappeared.  Instead  of  which,  however,  the  most  beauti- 
ful harmony  of  combination  was  presented  to  his  view,  accompanied,  as  has 
been  proved  by  late  investigations,  with  an  equally  perfect  harmony  of  colour. 
The  curvilinear  form,  so  amply  supplied  in  the  distance,  which,  like  cool 
colours  in  nature,  always  predominate  in  the  most  pleasing  combinations, 
he  now  finds  in  equal  proportionate  quantity,  not  only  in  the  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  lines  of  the  columns,  but  in  the  exquisite  bas-reliefs  which 
embellish  the  frieze  and  tympanum.  The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  artist  is 
further  disylayed ;  for,  that  there  might  be  no  harsh  or  sudden  transition 
from  the  curved  to  the  perfectly  straight  line,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice 
approach  the  tympanum  by  an  almost  imperceptible  curve. 

**  In  thus  gliding,  by  an  imperceptible  gradation,  from  one  component  part  of 
harmony  into  another,  a  facility  easily  attainable  in  form,  but  wnich  can  only 
be  ittained  in  music  by  the  human  voice,  is  made  available. 

"  The  portico,  or  front  elevation  of  this  temple,  from  the  base  of  the  columns 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pediment,  is  inscribed  by  the  parallelogram 
adopted  in  this  treatise  as  the  second  of  the  general  series  of  forms.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  geometricians  have  given  no  definite  rules  for 
the  proportions  of  this  particular  form ;  but  that  in  question  has  peculiarities 
which  are  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place. 

**  It  is  the  only  rectilinear  form  that  is  not  produced  by  the  intersection  of 
the  mediant  line  drawn  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  division  of  the  circle,  there- 
fore requiring  in  its  formation  the  second  line,  which  is  drawn  from  the  first 
to  the  third  division.  Neither  the  equilateral  trianele,  the  square,  nor  the 
rhombus,  can  be  produced  by  any  smaller  number  of  forms  of  a  similar  kind 
and  proportion  to  themselves  than  four ;  and  it  takes  the  same  number  of 
parts  to  reproduce  a  parallelogram  of  any  other  proportions  ;  but  this  can  be 
reproduced  by  three  and  also  by  four.  If  its  length  be  divided  into  the  semi- 
tonic  division  of  twelve,  its  br^idth  will  be  seven  of  those  divisions ;  conse- 
quently, when  three  are  placed  toother  perpendicularly,  their  length  will  be 
collectively  twenty-one  of  those  divisions. 

'*  In  this  triple  capacity  it  seems  in  the  present  case  to  be  employed,  and  its 
shorter  dimension  is  therefore  divided,  as  shown  in  the  scale,  Plate  XV.  The 
subdivision  of  the  parts  of  this  unequal  structure  are,  agreeably  to  this  scale, 
as  follows: — 

*'  The  perpendicular  and  obviously  curvilinear  portion  ends,  and  the  hori- 
zontal or  rectilinear  portion  begins,  on  the  seventh  semitonic  division  of  the 
parallelogram,  the  perfect  fifth  or  dominant  of  the  present  scale  of  the  mu- 
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sician.  The  horizontal  or  apparently  rectilinear  part  ends,  and  the  oblique  or 
angular  part  commences,  on  the  next  musical  consonance,  the  sixth  or  sub- 
mediant  of  the  same  scale.     (Plate  XY . ) 

"  Taking  the  dimensions  from  the  elevation  of  the  portico  as  given  in 
Stuart's  Athensy  the  minute  groove  cut  below  the  capital  of  the  column  is  one 
of  these  semitonic  divisions.  From  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  space  is  three  of  those  divisions;  and  this  is  continued, 
with  a  slight  deviation,  till  the  last  division,  which  must  include  the  outer 
column.  The  space  which  includes  the  colmnns  is  exactly  the  proportion  of 
the  second  parallelogram  produced  within  the  ellipsis,  as  the  first  was  within 
the  circle.  If  this  be  diviaed  into  twelve  parts,  the  capital  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  these  in  height,  and  the  triglyphs  one  of  the  same  in  breadth.  But 
these  matters  can  only  be  properly  investigated  bv  the  architect,  whose  edu- 
cation enables  him  to  enter  into  details  with  which  the  unprofessional  are 
necessarily  unacquainted."  (p.  40.) 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives  is,  **  that  form,  like  sound  and 
colour,  has  its  three  primaries;  and  that  consequently  there  can  be  no  per- 
fectly harmonious  combination  of  forms  in  which  one  of  these  is  wanting;  and 
that  the  distinctions  of  harmony,  like  those  of  sound  and  colour,  depend  upon 
a  predominance  of  one,  and  a  subordination  of  the  other  two,  in  the  composi- 
tion." (p.  42.) 

Granting  the  premises,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  conclusion  is 
legitimate ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  to  show  the  application  of  the  doctrine  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  intelligible  to  architects  who  are  not  at  the  same 
time  conversant  with  the  theory  ot  music.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as 
the  theory  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  nature,  this  might  have  been  done,  at  all 
events,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  carry  conviction  to  artists  who  have  no  musical 
knowledge. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  work  are  the  following  paragraphs,  which  every 
artist  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  which  would  seem  to  justify  our 
opinion,  that  the  theory  might  have  been  brought  down  nearer  to  the  capacities 
of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  ignorant  of  the  science  of  music. 

**  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  series  of  forms  in  which  the  ellipsis  takes 
the  place  of  the  circle  exercises  a  sofler  influence  on  the  eye ;  and  that  the 
combinations  of  those  forms  are  more  natural,  and  the  harmonies  they  produce 
more  plea.sing,  than  those  arising  out  of  the  combinations  of  the  forms  which 
have  the  circle  for  their  key.  This  would,  at  first  siffht,  appear  quite  paradox- 
ical. But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  we  are  made  to  view 
nature  with  two  eyes,  whose  rays  traverse  or  cross  each  other  horizontally; 
and  that,  consequently,  any  otyect  of  a  horizontally  elongated  kind  can  be  more 
easily  encompassed  by  the  visual  rays  than  any  of  the  more  primary  or  homoge- 
neous forms.  The  eye,  in  this  double  capacity,  associates  its  rays  at  once  with 
the  forms  in  which  the  three  elements,  earth,  air,  and  water,  are  generally 
presented  to  our  view,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  landscape-painter  ge- 
nerally transfers  their  effects  to  his  canvass. 

"  Landscape  composition  has  its  linear  harmony,  as  well  as  architecture, 
sculpture,  or  historical  painting;  and  it  likewise  consists  in  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  elementary  parts  of  form,  or  the  straight  line,  the 
angular  line,  and  the  curved  line.  In  this,  as  in  every  case  where  various  forms 
are  combined,  there  can  be  no  perfect  composition,  unless  the  harmonic  triad 
be  present.  But  the  parts  of  this  triad  must  not  be  jumbled  promiscuously 
together,  however  irregular  the  general  characte  rof  the  subject  may  be  ;  for,  if 
linear  harmony  exists,  there  must  be  system  in  it,  as  there  is  in  every  other 
kind  of  harmony ;  and  this  system  must  consist  in  certain  geometrical  rules. 
Such  a  system  is  attempted  to  be  developed  in  the  foregoing  treatise ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  it  has  the  leading  features  of  a  natural  theory  in  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  the  endless  variety  of  combination  of 
which  they  are  susceptible. 

"  The  harmony  of  forms  depends  much  on  the  propriety  of  their  position. 
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and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  key  or  tonic  in  a  composition.  The'three  primary 
forms,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the  square,  have  each  only  one  proper 
position.  The  first,  indeed,  can  take  no  position  but  one,  while  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  forms  have  two  proper  positions,  the  horizontal  and  vertical. 
These  positions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to;  for  obliquity  in  this  case  is 
inadmissible,  and,  as  already  shown,  can  only  be  employed  to  produce  angular 
forms.  When  the  circle  is  the  key  or  tonic  adopted,  the  square  and  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  will  be  the  leading  features  of  the  forms  introduced  into  the 
composition.  When  the  ellipsis  is  the  tonic,  their  leading  features  will  be 
the  parallelogram  and  rhombus,  whether  the  composition  be  horizontal  or 
vertical.  There  can  be  no  properly  harmonious  composition  in  which  this 
classification  is  not  attended  to.  No  doubt  men  of  great  genius  can  do  this 
instinctively,  and  to  such,  a  knowledge  of  rules  is  superfluous :  but  rules  are 
requisite  to  enable  the  generality  of  mankind  to  appreciate  judiciously  the 
works  of  men  of  genius.'*    (p.  48.) 


Art.  Ill-  An  introdueiory  Lecture,  delivered  at  King's  College^ 
Ixmdon,  January  24.  1842,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ardii- 
tecture.  To  which  are  now  added  a  few  Notes,  and  some  further 
Hemarks  on  the  modem  Practice  of  Competition.  By  William 
Hosking,  F.S.A.,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer.  London,  1842. 
Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  42. 

Thr  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are  occupied  in  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  and  operations  connected  with  them,  which  fall  within'the  province 
of  the  architect  to  originate  and  direct,  with  the  author's  particular  opinions 
on  the  modem  practice  of  competition.  We  shall  make  one  short  extract, 
for  the  sake  of  tne  last  sentence. 

**  The  largest  class  of  buildings  yet  remains ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  great 
as  the  variety  of  requirement  is  in  buildings  distinguished  as  public,  it  is  even 
greater  in  the  class  of  dwelling-houses ;  for,  although  ever}'  house  may  be 
resolved  into  the  three  departments  which  the  uses  and  habits  of  social  life 
require  (every  house  having  its  sitting-room,  its  sleeping-room,  and  its 
cooking-room),  the  nobleman's  mansion  must  have  these  multiplied  and 
extended,  witn  accessories  to  include  all  that  human  wants  and  wishes  can 
demand ;  whilst  the  shopkeeper  is  content  to  expose  his  goods  for  sale  in  the 
best  parts  of  his  house,  and  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  where  his  business  may 
leave  him  room ;  and  the  labourer,  in  his  turn,  is  but  too  glad  to  find  his 
cottage  so  arranged  by  the  economic  skill  of  the  architect,  that  cooking,  eat- 
ing, and  sleeping  have  each  a  separate  apartment.  The  idea  of  a  peasant's 
cottage  being  included  in  the  studies  of  an  architect  may  excite  a  smile ;  but,  if 
architects  were  more  employed  upon  peasants'  cottages,  there  might  be  less 
occasion  for  their  services  in  buildmg  county  hospitals  and  union  workhouses." 


Art.  IV.     Literary  Notices, 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  that  we  do  not  state  the  prices 
of  the  books  which  we  review  or  recommend  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  we 
cannot  do  so,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  without  incurring  the 
advertisement  duty.  We  propose,  however,  in  future  to  adopt  the  mode  fol- 
lowed in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Atherueum,  and  similar  journals,  to  give  a 
monthly  list  of  books,  which  we  think  worth  purchasing  or  reading  by  gar- 
deners or  their  employers,  with  their  prices,  unless  we  find  some  consequences 
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resulting  from  the  publishing  of  such  a  list,  which  we  do  not  anticipate.     Our 
list  for  this  month  is  : 

Hay  on  Form,  4to,  16«.  (rev.  p.  126.). 

Dieffenbach's  New  Zealand,  2  vols.  8vo,  24«.  (rev.  p.  130.). 

Pugin's  present  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England,  8vo,  9f. 

Thomas's  Monuments  and  Chimney-pieces,  8vo,  16«. 

Jones's  Designs  for  Mosaic  Pavements,  ito,  2\t, 

Eraser's  Scientific  Wanderings,  5i. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

A  Pocket  Plant-Case  for  Ladies,  —  Some  young  ladies  of  our  acauaintance 
who  are  remarkably  fond  of  gardening,  and  particularly  of  raising  plants  from 
seed,  having  been  lately  residing  principally  in  London,  where  tney  have  no 
garden,  have  contrived  a  very  ingenious  substitute  for  a  hotbed,  by  having 
recourse  to  their  side  pockets  as  a  source  of  heat  for  germinating  seeds.  The 
seed,  enveloped  in  some  moist  moss,  is  put  in  a  small  tin  case,  commonly  one 
which  has  been  used  for  pepperment  lozenges,  or  acidulated  drops.  The  case, 
so  filled,  is  carried  about  the  person  constantly  during  the  day,  and  put  with 
the  pocket  under  the  pillow  during  the  night.  When  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated, and  the  plumule,  as  well  as  the  radicle,  has  appeared,  the  seed,  having 
now  become  a  plant,  is  taken  out  and  planted  in  a  pot.  The  same  ladies 
have  germinated  seeds  by  suspending  them  over  water  in  a  hyacinth  class, 
or  small  carafe ;  and  in  this  manner  tney  have  raised  trees  from  filberts,  wnich, 
being  afterwards  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  country,  have,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  borne  fruit.  They  have  also  raised  oaks,  sweet  chest* 
nuts,  and  various  other  plants. 
^  Cond. 

Welches  Bricks  for  forming 
circular  Flues,  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense  for  materials 
or  labour  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  common 
square  flues,  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect  and 
builder.  Two  moulds  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  effect 
the  object,  viz.  moulds  to 
make  the  bricks  (a  and  6, 
fig,  13.),  each  9  in.  long. 
The  idea  is  a  peculiarly 
happy  one  and  does  Mr. 
Welch  great  credit.  He  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  it. 
Any  direction  may  be  given 
to  the  flues  by  beveling  the 
bricks,  which,  of  course,  will 
require  other  two  moulds.  •« 
Cond, 

TurfBrmns  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Mr.  Saul  recommends  section  fig,  14.,  and  as  a  cover 
fig,  15.,  which  is  10  in.  lone,  7  in.  broad  on  the  upper  side,  5  in.  broad  on 
the  under  side,  and  3Jin.  thick.     When  made  of  peat  and  thoroughly  dried 
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Fig.  13.    Weieh*$  Bricks  for  circular  Ftmes. 
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Fig.  14.     Section  <^a 
Turf  Dram. 


Fig.  16.  View  of  a 
dried  Peat  Covering- 
Turf  for  a  Drain. 


in  the  sun,  they  are  remarkably  strong,  and  will  last  many  years  :  some  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  stood  for  thirty  years,  both  in  land  pastured 

and  under  the  plough.  A  man  will  cut  about  2,500  of 
these  turves  in  a  day,  having  a  spade  made  on  purpose, 
with  a  ledge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  peats  are  all  cut 
to  the  same  size.  He  cuts  from  a  breast  of  peat  earth 
which  is  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  deep  in  front  of  him ;  he 

J  pitches  them  as  he  cuts  them  from  the  breast  to  his 
abourer,  who  is  provided  with  a  sort  of  carriage  with 

one  wheel  on  which  he  puts  the 

covers.     When  he  has  got  a  suf- 
ficient load,  he  moves  them  to   a 

short  distance,  and  places  them  in 

rows  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

They   stand  a  few  weeks   in   this 

way,  and  are  then  turned  over  and 
remain  for  some  time  longer.  They  are  then  piled  up  in  rows  three  deep, 
so  that  the  sun  and  wind  -get  better  at  them  than  if  they  were  all  on  the 
ground.  In  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are  completely  dried ;  they  are 
then  made  into  large  stacks  till  they  are  wanted  for  use.  The  stacks  are  so 
made  that  the  rain  passes  off  them  the  same  as  off  the  roof  of  a  house. 
These  peats  are  sold  at  bt,  per  thousand.  The  prime  cost  may  be  considered 
about  3«.  per  thousand.  Tne  man  has  about  2t,  6d,  per  day,  and  labourer  2s, 
The  time  of  cutting  them  is  in  April  and  June  ;  it  will  not  do  to  cut  them  till 
the  frost  is  over. 

Fig.  14.  shows  the  drain  cut  and  furnished  with  the  peat  cover.  The  drain 
is  cut  from  20  in.  to  30  in.  deep,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  workmen 
have  spades  made  on  purpose.  The  price  of  making  these  drains  is  2jflf.  per 
rood,  so  called  here,  which  is  seven  yards  in  length,  the  materials  being  laid 
at  the  place.  At  this  price  a  man  will  make  about  2s,  per  day.  When  the 
covers  are  placed  on  the  drain,  a  little  strong  gravel  or  small  stones  are  put 
in,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  take  the  top  water  into  the  drain.  The  drain 
covers  being  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  weight  increases  rather  than  di- 
minishes their  strength,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  draining  tiles. — 
M,  Saul,     Garstang,  Dec.  22.  1842. 

Perhaps  the  following  plan  may  be  added  to  the  one  above  described. 
Where  peat  earth  is  not  to  be  got,  1  have  seen  the  following  mode  practised 
to  a  great  extent,  and  it  has  been  fairly  proved  to  stand  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  plan  is  simply  this.  Line  out  the  drains  in  pasture  lands ;  and,  in 
cutting  out  the  top  sod,  do  it  on  the  wedge  system.  The  drains  are  cut  the 
same  as  in^^.  14.  The  plan  is  called  sod-draining.  These  sod-drain  covers 
are  cut  so  that  the  grass  side  is  downwards.  They  are  about  6  in.  thick,  and 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  peat  covers  shown  in  Jig,  15.,  and  they 
are  laid  in  the  drain  in  the  way  before  mentioned.  I  have  been  induced  to 
try  whether  these  sod  covers  could  be  forced  into  the  drain  by  pressure,  and 
have  jumped  upon  them  for  this  purpose,  but  found  that  the  more  I  jumjped 
upon  them,  the  stronger  they  were  ;  so  that,  after  the  drains  have  been  filled 
up  according  to  the  plan  I  sent  you,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  injured  by 
either  cattle  or  carts  p;issing  over  them. — Idem,     Dec.  29,  1842. 

By  a  subsequent  letter  fi'om  Mr.  Saul,  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
is  supposed  to  have  housed  more  than  100>000  of  the  turf-drain  covers  (JSg, 
15.  above)  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  and  that  he 
would  have  housed  more  if  they  had  been  to  be  got ;  but  the  demand  by  other 
proprietors  and  by  farmers  has  greatly  exceeded  the  supply. 

Flower-pots  wUk  hollow  ^es  (Jigs.  16.  and  17.),  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ewell, 
and  Mr.  Saul  of  Garstang. 

Mr.  Brown*s  Pot  with  hollow  Sides  (Jig.  16.  copied  from  the  Gard.  Chron. 
for  1842,  p.  803.)  may  have  the  vacuity  filled  with  water  through  a  small 
orifice  in  the  rim  shown  in  the  figure,  or  left  empty  at  pleasure.     Every 
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reader  U  aware  that  plants  will  be  prevented  from  suffbring  from  want  of 

water  when  the  vacuity  is  filled,  and   from  having  so  much  heat  aa  usual 

carried  off  by  craponicion  Irom  the  sides  of  ihe 

pot  when  the  vacuity  ia  empty.     Such  pots   nre   / 

peculiarly  suited  for  plants  in  rooms,  and  they 

might  be  rendered  clean-looking  or  ornamental  by 

being  glazed  externally.     Care  should  be  taken, 

however,  not  to  glaze  them  of  a  green  colour, 

nor  to  endeavour  to  render  them  ornamental  by 

coloured  imitations  of  flowers,  or  other  natural 

objects,  for  reaaons  tliat  we  need  not  here  insist 

on.     The  colour  may  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and 

the  ornaments,  if  any,  should  be  sculptures,  not 

paintings.  (See  Quatremere  de  Quincy  On  Indta- 

Saul'i  Fotmlain  Flouier-jml  (fig,  17.)  has  hollow  sides  with  a  stopper,  and 
it  supplies  the  plant  with  water  on  the  same  principle  that  a  glass  fountain 
BU(^lies  a  bird  in  a  cage.     An  outer  basin  is  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
to  which  the  water  enters  at  a,  and  is  carried  round  the  pot  in  the  basin, 
there  being  two  or  three 
holes  til  rough  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  as  seen  at  bbb. 
By  these  means  the  water  I 
is  drawn  up  from  the  basin 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
or,  if  it  should  be  desirable 
to   prevent   it   from  being 
drawn  up,  the  exterior  ori- 
fices  of  the    holes   which 
open    into    the    basin    or 
saucer  can  be  closed.    The 
fountain   is   supplied   with 
water   by   taking    out   the 
stopper  c,  the  entrance  into 
the  basin  at  a  being  at  that 
moment    closed ;    and,    as 

«oon  as  the  water  runs  over  Ftg.  i;.   SoWi  fbwUoAi  noiHrfiM. 

at  c,  the  cork  or  stopper 

of  that  orifice  is  put  in,  and  the  stopper  at  a  removed.  This  pot  ia  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Saul  of  Garstan^,  who  sent  the  above  description,  and  the  sketch 
from  which  the  engraving  is  made,  on  Dec.  5., 
and  who  informed  us  at  the  time  that  he  had 
had  them  both  some  weeks  by  him.  —  Cand. 

Slephem'i  Ftanl-prolecting  Flower-pal,  with  i 
dottle  Sim,  of  wliich  Jig.  18.  is  a  section,  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr,  James  Stephens  of  Carr 
House,  near  Doncsster,  a  gardener  who  has 
read  this  Magazine  from  its  commencement. 
It  was  sent  in  April  tost,  but  we  did  not  receive 
it  till  Dec.  29.  This  pot  not  only  supplies  the 
plant  with  moisture  where  it  is  most  wanted, 
but  serves  as  a  plant-protector,  as  there  are  but 
few  creeping  insects  that  will  venture  to  cross  ^ 
from  one  rim  to  the  other  when  the  space  be- 
tween is  full  of  water.  For  plants  that  stand  out  in  the  open  ^nnd,  Mr. 
Stephens  has  the  pots  made  with  two  small  holes,  one  on  each  side,  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom ;  an<l  as  there  are  no  holes  in  the  bottom,  worms  can- 
not get  into  the  pots,  nor  can  the  roots  of  the  plants  root  through  these 
holes  into  the  ground ;  advantages  both  of  which  are  of  no  mean  importance. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  though  he  invented  these  pots,  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
them  ;  they  are  manufactured  by  Robinson  &  Co.,  at  Kiln-hurst,  near  Swin- 
ton  Station,  Yorkshire,  at  from  one  penny  each  upwards.  Mr.  Mearns  of 
Leeds,  and  a  number  of  experienced  gardeners,  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us, 
declare  this  pot  to  be  the  most  decided  improvement  hitherto  made  in  flower- 
pots. —  Cond, 

A  new  Plough  Jbr  raising  PoteUoet  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  David  Goudie, 
overseer  upon  Hitlhead  Farm,  near  Kilmarnock.  The  implement  somewhat 
resembles  the  grubber  harrow,  being  held  by  two  handles,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  supported  upon  two  wheels.  Details  will  be  found  in  the 
Kilniamock  Joumai,  in  the  Stirling  Advertiser  for  October  14. ;  and  the  imple- 
ment itself  may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  Agricultural  Museum, 
Stirling.  —  CotuI. 

The  Scotch  Pine,  a  Substitute  fir  Candle.  Distillation  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
from  its  Roots.  —  The  Hnus  sylv^stris,  or  native  fir  of  Scotland,  abounds 
with  resinous  matter  and  turpentine  throughout  its  whole  structure,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  lower  part  of  its  trunk  and  roots.  Dr.  Howison, 
many  years  aeo,  when  residing  in  and  passine  through  various  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  observed  that  the  principal  (or  almost  entire)  light  used  by 
the  peasantry  in  the  northern  departments  was  produced  from  slips  or  laths 
of  the  fir  tree  fixed  horizontally,  or  in  a  slightly  sloping  direction,  on  iron 
stands,  and  set  fire  to  at  the  lower  extremity.  These  laths  might  be  a  yard 
in  length,  and  of  small  diameter.  Each  one  gave  a  flame  of  greater  size  than 
a  candle,  and  continued  burning  for  a  considerable  time,  when  its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  fresh  one.  Might  not  the  same  method  be  followed  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  the  Highlands  and  northern  islands  of  Scotland 
the  peasantry  use  the  extreme  roots  of  the  fir  tree,  dug  out  from  the  bogs 
and  peat  mosses,  as  a  substitute  for  candle ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  turpentine  contained  in  them,  they  bum  with  vivacity  and  splendour, 
furnishing  a  brilliant  light.  Around  the  cottages  or  isbas  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  Dr.  Howison  observed  the  large  roots  of  the  fir  tree,  dug  from  the 
earth  after  the  trunk  had  been  cut  down  for  the  numerous  useful  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  lying  indiscriminately  about.  These  wereobtained  previously 
to  the  falling  of  the  winter  snow,  which  remains  for  seven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year.  During  the  above  period,  when  no  other  more  valuable  work  can 
be  obtained,  the  peasantry  break  them  down  into  small  pieces  with  hatchets, 
put  them  into  a  small  still,  and  obtain  oil  of  turpentine  m  lar^  quantities  at 
no  expense,  the  exhausted  slips,  the  refuse  of  the  boiler,  from  which  the 
turpentine  has  been  already  extracted,  furnishing  fuel  for  the  future  fire.  The 
receiver  is  a  glass  bottle  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom  filled  up  with  a  plug.  When 
the  distillation  is  over  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  water,  falling  to  the  bottom 
from  its  greater  specific  eravity,  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  floating  oil  of 
turpentine  is  retained.  The  sale  of  the  turpentine  pays  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging up  the  roots  (which  leaves  the  ground  free  for  the  plough),  and  allows 
a  surplus  for  the  labour.  Might  not  the  same  be  done  by  the  unemployed 
labourers  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  ?  —  H. 

The  Stimulus  of  Competition  in  Agriculture.  —  Our  great  manufacturers 
have  thriven  under  the  sometimes  too  feverish  and  intense,  but  yet  generally 
wholesome,  stimulus  of  competition.  We  think  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  of 
late  years  this  principle  has  been  brought  sufficiently  to  bear  upon  the  growers 
of  agricultural  produce.  We  speak  of  them,  as  a  body,  with  the  highest 
respect ;  they  are  the  very  trunk  of  our  social  health  and  strength  :  may  the 
day  never  come  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  the  first  among  the  classes  of 
the  noble  country  the^  adorn  I  But  to  say  that  thev  require  to  be  stimulated ; 
to  say  that,  unless  stimulated,  they  will  not  use  their  utmost  and  sustained 
efforts  to  devise  the  means  of  economising  production,  and  of  selling  as 
cheaply  as  possible ;  and  further,  that  the  stimulus  they  may  aflbrd  to  one 
another  cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  considered  sufficient ;  all  this 
is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  men,  and  that  they  arc  not  wholly  exempt 
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from  the  common,  the  universal,  infirmities  of  men.  Let  us  look  at  the  dif- 
ference in  private  life  between  a  frugal  and  a  lavish  expenditure  ;  let  us  see 
how  practically  true  it  is,  that  equal  means  do  not  yield  equal,  but  on  the 
contrary  yield  most  unequal,  results;  and  we  may  then  the  more  readily 
conceive  that  English  agriculture  has  large  resources  as  yet  almost  unopened, 
upon'which  it  may  draw  in  the  time  of  need,  and  which  will  eive  ample  scope 
for  their  exercise,  before  they  have  raised  our  average  cultivation  to  the 
standard  of  the  South-east  of  Scotland.  (^Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly 
Review,  as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Chromcie,  Jan.  14.  1843.) 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


The  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogniore,  which  have  already  excited  much 
curiosity  in  the  horticultural  world,  are  pro^essin^  very  satisractorily,  and  bid 
fair  to  surpass  all  existing  establishments  of  the  kmd.  The  splendid  range  of 
metallic  hothouses  and  greenhouses,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  begins  to  make  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  several  of 
the  most  able  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Jones  and  Clark  of  Birmingham  (the 
contractors  for  the  horticultural  buildings)  having  been  for  many  months  past 
actively  engaged  on  the  spot.  The  west  wing  of  the  range,  to'  the  extent  of 
more  than  3(X)  ft.,  is  already  nearly  completed,  and  the  corresponding  portion 
on  the  other  side  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  In  the  centre  of  the  range 
is  a  neat  Oothic  structure,  designed  for  the  residence  of  Her  Majesty's  gar- 
dener, and  it  is  intended  to  form  a  noble  terrace  or  carriage  drive  in  front  of 
the  buildings,  which,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  range,  will  produce  a 
very  striking  effect.  When  the  several  works  now  in  hand  are  completed, 
they  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  lai^e  number  of  visitors,  and  particularly  such  as 
take  an  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits.    (SunJ) 

Bicton  Gardens  in  February,  1 843.  -r- 1  have  now  been  a  week  in  Exeter, 
and  twice  to  see  Mr.  Barnes.  The  weather  here  is  at  present  dry  and  season- 
able ;  wind  N.  and  N.E.,  with  very  slight  frosts  in  the  mornings ;  and  there 
was  a  slight  snow-storm  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  this  week.  I  am  told 
there  has  not  been  here  this  winter  sufficient  frost  to  kill  scarlet  geraniums,  petu- 
nias, ^Salvia  fulgens,  and  such  like  things.  Where  they  are  under  the  sheltered 
walls,  they  have  kept  flowering  all  the  winter ;  as  well  as  mignonette  and 
many  other  things.  Of  course  the  soft  free-growing  plants  in  the  open  flower- 
garden  were  cut  with  the  slight  frost  in  the  autumn,  at  the  time  the  dahlias 
were  cut.  Camellias  out  of  doors  have  flowered  beautifully  all  the  winter,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  pink  rhododendrons.  Mr.  Barnes 
informed  me  that  a  large  plant  of  /Rhododendron  Nobleaitum  in  the  flower  and 
American  garden  had  on  Christmas  day  above  200  heads  of  bloom  fully  ex- 
panded ;  but  the  cold  winds  this  weeK  have  turned  some  of  them  a  little 
brown.  The  peach,  apricot,  and  pear  blossoms  on  the  walls  are  getting  very 
forward.  I  hope  this  fine  but  cold  weather  is  in  time  to  retard  and  keep 
things  in  their  places.  Mr.  Barnes  says  he  never  found  the  ground  to  work 
so  well  as  it  does  this  season.  There  arc  still  excellent  pine-apples  here,  and 
a  good  succession  coming  on.  I  think  I  never  before  sa^  such  a  show  of 
pine-apples,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  are  now  coming  on  here.  The  peach- 
house  presents  a  splendid  assemblage  of  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  seemingly 
setting  well.  Mr.  Barnes's  new  potatoes  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  he  has  a 
good  crop.  Mushrooms,  cucumbers,  French  beans,  asparagus,  &c.,  have  been 
very  abundant  all  through  the  winter,  and  still  continue  so.  It  is  really  very 
interesting  to  be  amongst  the  plants  here :  the  houses  are  very  gay  witn 
bloom,  and  the  plants  are  very  healthy  and  vigorous.  Heaths  are  growing  like 
weeds.  The  camellia  blossoms  I  never  saw  so  lar^e  and  perfect  in  form 
before.     Mr.  Barnes  has  grapes  as  large  as  marrowfat  peas.     The  kitchen- 
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^rden  has  been  turned  upside  down  this  winter,  the  whole  of  the  box  having 
been  taken  up  and  replanted  in  a  regular  manner :  500  cubic  yards,  equal  to 
as  many  cart-loads,  of  marl  and  loam  have  been  got  in  for  the  borders,  &c.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  aU-eadv  trenched  in. —  W.    Exeter y  Feb,  11.  1843. 

The  Lane-End  HorticuUural  Society,  exclusively  for  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture  among  labouring  cottagers,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
out the  country.  Premiums  are  otfered  for  the  first  and  second  best  cultivated 
gardens,  and  for  the  first  and  second  best  of  all  the  commoner  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers.  The  premiums  vary  from  U.  to  5#.  The  place  of  exhi- 
bition is  the  schoolroom,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the 
pnncipal  judges. 

The  Chisiehunt  Horticuliural  Society  for  Cottagers  is  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  of  Lane-£nd,  and  is  effecting  for  part  of  Kent, 
what  the  other  is  for  part  of  Bucks.  Very  handsome  premiums  are  given  by 
the  Chislehurst  Society,  and  the  Messrs.  Barnes,  and  other  first-rate  gardeners, 
not  only  subscribe  liberally,  but  contribute  improved  varieties  of  culinary  ve- 
getables, &c — S.  T,    Feb.  1843. 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Professor  Hentlouft  Lecture  on  Manures, —  I  have  your  favour  of  the 
27th  instant,  and  the  two  Ipswich  newspapers  containing  Professor  Henslow's 
lecture  on  manures,  and  feel  obliged  by  your  attention.  I  have  little  to 
remark  on  the  essay.  Professor  Henslow  is  cautious  and  prudent  in  his 
statements,  and  I  agree  generally  with  what  he  says.     A  great  many,  even  of 


excluded.  If  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  are  stored  up  in  the  plant,  to  become 
again  the  food  of  buds  in  the  spring  and  of  seeds,  does  it  not  show  that  these 
and  similar  substances  may  be  made  useful?  When  soluble  in  water,  and  ab- 
sorbed, where  can  be  the  difference^?  In  seeds  germinating  and  buds  sprouting 
these  substances  are  changed  into  carbonic  acid  ;  which,  losing  its  oxygen  in 
the  leaf,  gives  rise  to  the  nascent  carbon  of  DeCandolle,  necessary  in  forming 
the  latex  or  blood  of  the  plant  which  alone  can  furnish  the  products  of  assimi- 
lation ;  and  what  will  prevent  absorbed  substances  from  being  so  transformed  by 
the  vital  activity  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  same  substances  stored  up  in  the 
autumn,  and  restored  to  the  circulation  in  the  spring  ?  *  The  professor  seems  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  carbon  is  mostly  taken  up  by  the  roots  :  he  says 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  ^ot  from  the  air,  and  that  they 
are  absorbed  by  water,  and  carried  into  the  soil,  which  is  quite  different  from 
getting  carbonic  acid  altogether  by  the  leaves.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  then  there  is  some  reason  for  depositing  carbon  in  the  soil ; 
if  wholly  got  by  the  leaves,  and  the  atmosphere  always  contains  the  same  pro- 
portion, then  we  may  as  well  spread  the  carbon  on  the  roof  of  the  house  as 
deposit  it  in  the  soil. 

The  professor  seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  manure  is  best  de- 
posited unrotted.  If  we  were  sure  of  its  rotting  equally  well  in  the  soil, 
if  the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  soil  could  be  r^ulated  so  as  to  insure  this, 
it  would  be  an  advantage.     The  contrary,  however,  is  most  often  the  case ; 


*  If  organised  substances  are  divided  small  enough  to  allow  of  their  entering 
the  spongioles  of  the  root  with  the  water,  which  they  will  do  if  soluble,  the 
decomposing  powers  of  the  plant  are  sufficient  to  reduce  these  to  the  elements 
of  food,  as  well  as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  &c.  If  nascent  carbon  is  needed,  as 
well  as  nascent  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  of  these  substances 
will  furnish  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  soil  or  air. 
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and,  as  he  himself  says,  the  crop  planted  with  fresh  unrotted  dung  loses  the 
benefit,  and  much  is  lost  before  another  crop  succeeds.     The  chemical  pre- 
paration, or  digestion,  of  the  manure  intended  as  the  food  of  plants  is,  un- 
doubtedly, best  done  in  the  rot-heap.  If  carefully  managed,  covered  with  mould, 
and  kept  as  directed  in  the  last  essay,  there  should  not  be  so  much  loss  as  the 
professor  states,  one  half  of  the  nitrogen.  .It  is  not  convenient  at  all  times  to 
deposit  fresh  manure,  and  the  carriage  is  much  more  expensive.     If  the  heat 
is  well  kept  down  by  frequent  tuniing,  and  the  washing  away  prevented,  there 
should  not  be  much  loss.     Putrefaction   and  fermentation  are  much  more 
active  in  the  heap  than  in  detached  portions.      Fresh  manure  in  the  potato- 
drill,  unless  the  season  is  moist,  is  often  found  quite  fresh  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

On  the  subject  of  nitrogen  he  notices  only  that  got  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manure  in  the  state  of  ammonia;  but  this,  though  undoubtedly  the  principal, 
is  not  the  only  source  of  nitrogen.  If,  as  asserted  by  Dumas  ana  others, 
animals  do  not  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  their  nitrogen  being  wholly  got 
from  plants,  it  follows  there  must  be  some  source  of  supplying  the  waste. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  combustion  of  coal  and  wood,  the  hydrogen 
given  off  forms  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  already  deprived  of  its 
oxygen  by  combustion ;  and  part  is  found  deposited  in  the  soot  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate,  when  the  substances  burned  contain 
sulphur ;  part  of  the  ammonia  will  also  escape  into  the  air :  and  thus  com- 
bustion is  a  great  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  as  in  soot,  gas  liquor,  &c.,  be- 
sides that  to  the  soil  by  rain.     Volcanoes  are  also  a  source  of  ammonia  on 
a  laree  scale,  as  noticed  by  Professor  Daubeny.     The  eremacausis  of  Liebig 
(or  slow  combustion  of  substances)  is  also  another  source.    Where  the  oxygen 
is  partly  got  from  water  and  partly  from  the  air,  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  other,  will  form  ammonia.   Professor  John- 
9on  seems  to  think  that  much  of  the  ammonia  said  to  be  absorbed  by  charcoal, 
&c.,  should  be  ascribed  to  this  source  rather  than  to  absorption.  In  the  manure 
heap  a  good  deal  of  the  ammonia  found  is  probably  due  to  this  source,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  it  contains.     Nitrogen  is  also  soluble 
in  small  quantity  in  water;  and  the  water  of  the  soil  absorbed  by  plants  will,  no 
doubt,  afford  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen.     The  common  air  absorbed  by 
plants,  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  absorption,  is  another  source,  as  noticed 
m  our  last  essay.     From  all  these  sources  the  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  plants 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  enable  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  animals,  which  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  consumers  rather 
than  producers  of  nitrogen:  they  give  it  off  principally  by  the  urine,  show- 
ing the  great  benefit  of  retaining  this  in  the  manure  heap ;  but  also  waste 
it  by  perspiration  and  exhalation,  as  shown  by  the  fetid  smell  of  both  these 
excretions. 

Dr.  Madden  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  professor,  that  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  very  apt  to  be  re-acted  on  again  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  sulphate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  the  result.  If  soils  contain  much 
lime  or  chalk,  the  benefits  of  urate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  greatly  lost 
by  this  cause.  Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  be  as  cheap  in  proportion  as  gypsum, 
where  needed ;  but  carbonate  and  humate  of  ammonia  we  should  consider 
more  beneficial  to  the  generality  of  plants,  though  such  as  clover,  pulse,  &c., 
are  more  in  need  of  sulphur. — R,  L.     Kilmarnock,  Dec,  30.  1842. 

Charcoal  and  Charcoal  DuiL  —  In  your  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  254-5.,  it  is  said, 
speaking  of  charcoal  and  charcoal  dust,  that  M.  Lucas  was  the  first  to  show 
the  action  exercised  by  the  charcoal  on  vegetation  ;  thus  setting  aside  the 
Italians,  among  whom  the  Abb^  Piccone  and  Professor  Moretti  have  treated 
of  it  at  length  in  vol.  2.  of  the  BMoteca  Agraria,  p.  70. — Giuseppe  MatteUi, 
Monza,  Dec,  7.  1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     TTie  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 

Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;    including   Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 

Grounds.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  105.) 

As  we  anticipated,  we  have  received  a  variety  of  communi- 
cations relative  to  the  article  on  the  uses  of  cemeteries  in  our 
last  Number.  In  one  circimistance  almost  all  the  writers 
agree,  viz.  in  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  great  durability 
of  human  bones :  of  this  durability,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  One  correspondent,  a  medical  man,  has  ^*  seen  bones 
in  churchyards  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,"  and  he  therefore 
concludes  that  there  must  be  "  an  ascertainable  period  when  the 
decay  is  complete,  and  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  are 
returned  to  dust."  On  this  subject  we  would  observe  that,  in 
crowded  churchyards  which  have  been  in  use  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, the  bones  have  in  all  probability  been  frequently  dug 
up  and  reinterred,  and  that  the  changes  in  regard  to  soil  and 
moisture,  in  which  they  were  placed  each  time  of  removing, 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  accelerating 
their  decomposition.  Add  also,  that  the  soil  of  burying-grounds 
which  have  been  long  in  use  has  been  rendered  so  porous,  as  to 
be  as  permeable  to  water,  and  consequently  to  air,  as  sand  or 
gravel.  In  short,  it  has  become  like  the  suiface  soil  of  a  garden 
or  a  field  which  has  been  long  cultivated  and  well  manured ;  and 
every  gardener  knows  that  such  soil  is  so  porous,  and  so  little 
liable  to  cohere  even  by  pressure,  that  it  may  be  used  to  fill  in 
drains.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  our  correspondent,  that 
bones  have  every  chance  of  decaying  sooner  in  aburying-ground 
that  has  been  long  used  than  in  fresh  soil ;  though  we  do  not 
consider  this  a  sufficient  argument  for  continuing  to  bury  in  such 
grounds  after  they  have  been  once  filled.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  porosity  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  as  favourable 
for  the  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  gases  of  decomposi- 
tion, as  it  is  for  the  sinking  into  it  of  rain  water,  it  shows  the 
3d  Ser.— 1843.  IV.  i. 
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much  greater  danger  to  the  health  of  the  living  from  burials  in 
old  burying-grounds  than  interments  in  new  ones. 


II.    Thb  Laying  out,  Building,  and  Planting  op  Cembteries. 

Having  shown  the  uses  of  cemeteries,  we  shall  next  consider  the  mode  in 
which  the  ground  should  be  laid  out  or  arranged,  with  reference  to  these  uses. 
The  tUnation  of  cemeteries,  as  they  are  at  present  used,  that  is,  interring 
several  bodies  in  one  gr&ve,  and  placing  coffins  in  vaults,  ought  alwa^'s  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  human  dwellings  ;  but  if  only  one  coffin  were  to  be  placed 
in  each  grave,  and  that  grave  never  again  opened,  but  the  cemetery  when 
filled  used  as  a  public  garden,  its  situation  might  be  regulated  solely  by  coii- 
venience ;  and,  m  general,  the  nearer  the  town,  the  more  desirable  it  would 
be,  both  as  a  burial-ground  and  a  promenade.  Cemeteries,  as  at  present 
used,  ought  to  be  in  an  elevated  and  airy  situation,  open  to  the  north,  but 
with  a  south  aspect,  that  the  surface  may  be  dried  by  the  sun ;  rather  than 
with  a  north  aspect,  where  the  surface  would  be  moist  during  the  winter  months. 
If  the  surface  be  even,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  interments  than  if  it  were 
irregular,  whether  by  broken  ground,  rocks,  or  undulations.  It  should  be  as 
near  the  great  mass  of  the  population  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  a  due  re^rd  to 
their  health  will  permit,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  snorten 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  funerals  and  of  visits  by  the  living  to  the  tombs 
of  their  friends  ;  it  ought  to  be  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  because,  from  its 
buildings  and  tombs,  it  will  generally  be  an  ornament  to  the  surrounding 
country,  and  an  impressive  memento  of  our  mortality ;  and  the  outer  boundary 
ought  to  be  regular  and  simple,  in  order  that  it  may  be  short,  and  consequently 
less  expensive  than  if  it  were  circuitous. 

The  toil,  for  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  ought  to  be  dry  to 
the  depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  underground 
drains.  It  ought  not  to  be  generally  rocky,  at  least  where  deep  graves  are  to 
be  dug.  As  in  decomposition  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  (sanies)  is 
exuded,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  form  a  cemetery  over  a  strap 
tum  of  soil  which  contains  the  water  used  in  the  neighbourhood  for  drinking. 
Not  to  mention  numerous  instances  in  London,  as  noticed  in  the  Report  on  the 
Health  of  Towns,  there  is  a  churchyard  near  Kirkaldy  in  Fifeshire  with  a  per- 
petual spring  immediately  without  the  boundary  wall,  the  water  of  which,  pass- 
ing through  a  stratum  under  the  graves,  is  said  to  be  contaminated ;  and  the 
burial-ground  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton,  cannot  be  used  as  such,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  chalky  stratum  which  contains  the  water 
that  supplies  the  wells  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

In  situations  where,  from  the  flatness  of  the  country  or  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
there  is  not  an  opportunity  of  draining  to  a  great  depth,  care  ought  always 
to  be  taken  to  carry  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the  surface  water  by  shallow 
underground  drains  placed  under  the  roads,  and  under  the  gravel  walks  and 
green  paths  which  separate  the  lines  of  graves.  No  drains  can  be  made  under 
those  parts  of  the  surface  in  which  graves  are  to  be  dug,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Many  details  of  this  kind,  which  n^  not  be  entered  into,  will  readily  occur 
to  the  practical  man. 

The  prejudices  of  the  living,  in  every  country,  are  in  favour  of  a  gravelly, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soil ;  and  in  such  soils  draining  is  not  required.  In  strong 
clayey  soil,  like  that  of  most  of  the  London  cemeteries,  decomposition  does 
not  take  place  for  a  very  long  period,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  bodies  being 
changed  into  adipocere. 

The  extent  of  a  cemetery  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  population 
for  which  it  is  intended ;  the  probable  increase  or  decrease  of  that  popu- 
lation; and  whether  one,  or  more  than  one,  interment  is  to  be  made  in 
the  same  grave.    The  data  on  which  to  form  the  necessary  calculations  are, 
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that  the  avera^  outside  dimensions  of  a  grave  are  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in. ;  that 
the  average  dimensions  of  a  grave,  where  a  number  of  them  are  supposed  to 
have  gravestones,  are  8  ft.  by  4  ft. ;  and  that  the  average  deaths  in  a  healthy 
population  in  the  country  are  2  per  cent,  and  in  crowded  towns  and  cities 
3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus,  20  graves  will  be  required  per  annum  for 
a  rural  population  of  1000,  and  200  per  annum  for  a  population  of  10,000. 
An  acre  will  give  1361  graves,  which  will  afford  a  supply  for  nearly  seven 
years  ;  and  three  acres  will  serve  for  twenty-one  ^ears.  At  this  latter  period 
the  town  will  probably  have  increased  on  the  side  next  the  cemetery,  when 
the  additional  ground  should  be  taken  at  a  greater  distance,  and  the  old 
ground,  when  fully  occupied,  may  be  sprinkled  over  with  trees,  to  be 
eventually  used  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  living.  The  calculation,  how- 
ever, will  be  considerably  different,  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  graves  are  to  be 
without  head -stones,  and  consequently  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  admit 
the  coffins.  For  this  purpose,  the  average  width  of  the  grave  at  one  end 
may  be  2  ft.,  and  at  the  other  20  in.,  and  the  length  6  ft.  Taking  the  greater 
width,  this  will  give  12  square  feet  to  each  grave,  which  will  give  3630  graves 
to  an  acre.  These  graves  in  the  London  cemeteries  are  dug  15  ft.  in  depth, 
and  ten  coffins  of  poor  persons  are  deposited  in  them.  The  common  charge 
is  25s,  for  each  coffin,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  enormous  sum  of  45,375/.  per  acre. 
In  some  cemeteries  as  many  as  fifteen  coffins  are  deposited  in  one  grave, 
the  depth  in  that  case  being  20  or  25  feet.  We  could  name  a  cemetery  in 
which  forty-five  coffins,  we  are  assured,  have  been  deposited  in  one  grave. 

The  situation,  soil,  and  extent  being  fixed  on,  the  next  consideration  is 
the  boundary  fence,  which  ought  to  be  such  as  to  insure  security  from  theft, 
and  favour  solemnity  by  excluding  the  bustle  of  every-day  life,  while  a  view 
of  distant  scenery  is  admitted  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
and  dissipate  absolute  gloom.  In  an  open  part  of  the  country,  where  there 
are  few  buildings  or  public  roads,  an  iron  railing  may  be  employed  as  a 
ring-fence;  but,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  wall  10  or  12  feet  hi^h, 
strengthened  bv  buttresses  carried  up  above  the  coping,  so  as  to  give 
the  wall  an  architectural  character,  may  be  preferable.  The  buttresses  may 
be  of  two  kinds  :  ordinary  ones,  merely  for  strengthening  the  wall,  or  form- 
ing piers  to  panels  of  open  iron  railing ;  and,  in  the  case  of  cemeteries 
not  laid  out  in  beds  or  panels,  higher  and  more  massive  piers  rising  con- 
spicuously above  the  others,  at  regular  distances,  to  receive  stones  havine  cut 
in  them  the  numbers  and  letters  used  as  indexes  to  lines  for  ascertaining 
the  situations  of  craves,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
The  numbers  and  letters  alluded  to  are  at  present  in  most  cemeteries  painted 
on  the  brickwork,  which  has  a  mean  temporary  appearance ;  or  they  are  put  on 
stones  or  labels  of  cast  iron  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  rising  only  an  inch  or 
two  above  it,  which  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  ground. 
Though  we  entirely  disapprove  of  this  mode  of  laying  out  a  cemetery,  yet,  as 
it  is  generally  practised,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  keep  it  in  view.  Where 
economy  is  an  object,  a  hedge  and  sunk  wall  mav  be  used  as  a  boundary,  and 
the  best  plant  for  the  hedge  is  the  common  holly.  There  ought  to  be  one 
main  entrance ;  and,  if  the  situation  admits  of  it,  a  second  entrance,  for  the 
admission  of  workmen,  carts,  &c.y  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  executive  part 
of  the  cemetery. 

In  laving  out  the  interior ,  the  system  of  roads  and  walks,  the  drainage,  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  chapel  or  chapels,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  graves,  and  of  the 
marks  which  in  large  cemeteries,  as  at  present  laid  out,  are  necessary  at  the 
angles  of  the  squares,  require  to  be  taken  simultaneously,  and  also  separately,  into 
consideration.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  main  road,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
hearse  having  ready  access  to  every  part  of  the  grounds ;  and  from  this  road 
there  ought  to  be  gravel  walks  into  the  interior  of  the  compartments  formed 
by  the  roads,  walks,  and  the  boundary  wall ;  and,  from  these  gravel  paths, 
ramifications  of  narrow  grass  paths,  so  as  to  adroit  of  examining  the  graves  in 
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every  part  of  the  grounds,  without  walking  over  any  of  them,  and  thus  insure 
respect  for  the  dead.  We  have  already  observed  that  all  the  drains  that  re- 
quire to  be  made  must  be  under  these  roads,  walks,  and  paths,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  graves;  and  the  ranges  of  situations  for  graves  must  be 
determined  before  the  roads,  walks,  and  green  alleys  are  fixed  on,  otherwise 
there  might  be  a  waste  of  ground.  To  be  convinced  of  the  bad  effects  of  the 
neglect  of  surface  drainage  in  a  cemetery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  walk  on  the 
grass  of  that  at  Kensal  Green  during  winter  or  spring. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to,  according  to  the  present  system, 
unless  the  cemetery  should  be  a  small  one  of  only  an  acre  or  two,  is 
to  devise  a  system  for  throiumg  the  interior  into  imaginari/  squares  or  pared* 
lelogramsy  which  shall  be  indicated  by  numbers  and  letters  on  the  boundary 
fence,  and  by  marks  inserted  in  the  ground  at  their  points  of  intersec- 
tion. In  cemeteries  of  moderate  dimensions,  more  particularly  if  the 
form  be  rectangular,  the  marks  at  the  intersections  of  the  squares  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  these  intersections  being  readily  ascertained  when  it  is 
desired  to  find  out  the  precise  situation  of  any  grave,  by  stretching  lines 
across  the  cemetery  from  the  letters  and  figures  on  the  boundary  fence. 
For  example,  suppose  Jig.  19.  to  represent  a  cemetery  of  five  acres,  with  the 
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Fig.  19.    Mode  qf  Laying  out  a  Cemetery  m  imagmary  Sqvarei. 

letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  marked  at  regular  distances  on  the  end  walls,  and  figures 
1 ,  2,  3,  &c.,  at  the  same  distances  on  the  side  walls  ;  then,  by  stretching  one 
line  from  B  to  B,  and  another  from  2  to  2,  &c.,  the  intersections  of  the  strings 
will  give  the  points  B2,  C2,  &c :  but  supposing  the  surface  of  the  cemetery 
to  be  very  hilly,  or  that  it  is  thickly  studded  with  tombs  or  trees,  then,  as  the 
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US 


Al 

Bl 

Ax 

B.2. 

lines  could  not  be  readily  stretched  so  as  to  give  the  points  B2,  C2,  &c.y 
with  perfect  accuracy,  a  stone  or  mark  of  cast  iron  is  inserted  when  the  ceme* 
tery  is  first  laid  out,  in  each  of  the  intersecting  points,  with  the  letter  and 
figure  on  it,  as  shown  in  the  diagram^.  19.  at  B  2,  C  2,  D  3,  &c.  At  every  other 
point  of  intersection  throughout  the  cemetery,  there  is  a  sunk  stone  or  iron  in- 
serted, with  the  letter  whicn  stands  at  the  ends  of  the  long  lines,  and  the  figure 
which  stands  at  the  ends  of  the  cross  lines,  as  shown  \ 

on  a  large  scale  in  Jig.  20.  Thus  in  the  diagram  fig. 
19.,  we  should  have  the  squares  Al,  Bl,  CI,  Dl, 
&c. ;  and  A  2,  B  2,  C  2,  &c.  The  use  of  these  squares 
is  to  enable  the  sexton  to  ascertain  and  point  out,  at 
any  future  time  during  the  existence  of  the  ceme- 
tery, the  precise  spot  where  any  interment  has  taken 
place.  For  example,  required  to  see  the  grave  of  T, 
W .  On  turning  to  the  index  of  the  register  book  of 
names,  T.  W.  is  found  to  have  been  interred  in  the  * 

square  B4.  Now  on  turning  to  the  map  book  of  ^^^^rk^^^SZ 
the  cemetery,  m  which  every  imaginary  square  into  Angles  qf  the  Squares, 
which  the  cemetery  is  parcelled  out  is  laid  down  on  a  large  scale,  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  grave  will  be  found  delineated  according  to  the  scale ; 
and  then,  by  taking  the  dimensions  from  two  of  the  sides  of  the  square  and 
applying  them  to  the  ground,  the  exact  position  of  the  grave  is  found,  even 
though  the  grave  mound  should  be  obliterated.  Now  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  the  stone  marks  fall 
into  positions  where  buildings  were  to  be  erected,  or  roads  or  walks  to 
be  laid  out ;  and  hence  the  propriety,  as  we  have  said  above,  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  intersections  of  the  squares,  before  any  other 
part  of  the  laying  out  is  proceeded  with.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  intersecting  points  are  to  be  marked  by  trees  of  particular  kinds,  or 
b^  an  obelisk,  or  other  monumental  stone.  By  using  an  obelisk  or  other 
pillar  with  four  sides,  pointing  diagonally  to  the  four  squares,  as  at  B2  and 
C  2  in  the  diagram  fig.  1 9.,  these  stones  would  not  only  serve  to  indicate 
the  intersections  of  the  squares,  but  to  record  the  names  of  those  buried  in 
each  square,  if  the  parties  interested  thought  fit  to  incur  the  expense.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  the  squares  or  parallelograms  should  be  of  the  same 
size ;  on  the  contrary,  their  dimensions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  suit  the 
ground,  the  boundary,  and  all  the  different  circumstances  connected  with  the 
general  arrangement.  In  some  cases  the  intersections  of  the  squares  might 
be  indicated  by  trees,  as  shown  at  B  4,  D  3,  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  system  of  laying  out  a  cemetery 
into  imaginary  squares  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  for  the  following  reasons : 
—  1.  It  neither  admits  of  a  permanent  system  of  surface  drainage,  nor  of 
grass  paths  among  the  graves.  2.  From  there  being  no  obvious  principle  of 
order  or  arrangement  in  conformity  with  which  the  graves  are  placed,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  cemetery  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory ; 
the  graves  and  tombstones  seeming  to  be  put  down  at  random  as  in  common 
churchyards.  3.  A  very  slight  error  in  mapping  the  graves  may  render  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  a  particular  grave,  either  to  point  it  out 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  ;  or,  when  the  square  is  nearly  full,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  an  old  grave  in  digging  a  new  one.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  examine  the  map  books  in  the  principal  London  cemeteries,  and 
ask  to  see  one  of  the  graves  indicated  in  the  plan.  4.  Unless  a  head-stone  is 
put  to  the  grave,  or  some  other  permanent  mark,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  but  the  sexton  to  identify  it ;  which  circumstance  can  by  no  means  be 
rendered  satisfactory  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  5.  No  provision  is  made 
for  paths  among  these  graves,  so  that,  when  the  squares  are  nearly  full,  there 
will  be  no  mode  of  getting  to  any  one  grave,  but  by  walking  over  a  number  of 
others  ;  which  is  not  only  a  species  of  desecration,  but,  when  there  are  several 
of  the  graves  having  head-stones,  must  be  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
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A  much  better  system,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  lay  out  the  ground  in  what  may 
be  called  double  beds  with  green  paths  between,  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
in  a  future  paragraph,  which  has  an  orderly  appearance,  admits  of  a  permanent 
system  of  surface  drainage,  requires  no  mappmg,  and  enables  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  to  recognise  the  grave  they  wish  to  see  without  troubling  the 
sexton  or  any  one  else.  This  laying  out  of  the  ground  in  double  beds  need  not 
be  so  executed  as  to  have  a  formal  appearance,  though  it  should  be  sufficiently 
distinct  to  eive  what,  in  the  language  of  art,  is  called  the  expression  of  pur- 
pose, and  thus  give  the  lawn  of  a  cemetery  a  different  character  from  that  of 
the  lawn  of  a  pleasure-ground.  The  double  beds  may  be  slightly  raised  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  slope  to  the  grass  paths,  and  the  surface  of  these  paths, 
if  only  3  in.  below  that  of  the  beds,  will  be  a  sufficient  distinction,  when  the 
whole  is  near  the  eye  ;  while,  at  a  short  distance,  the  difference  between  the 
beds  and  the  paths  will  scarcely  be  perceptible.  We  mention  these  things  to 
anticipate  objections  on  account  of  the  supposed  formality  of  this  plan.  Under 
every  green  path  there  may  be  a  tile  drain,  which  will  render  it  as  dry  as  a 
gravel  walk.  The  path  will  answer  if  only  3  ft.  wide,  because,  in  carrying  a 
coffin  along  it  shoulder  high,  that  space  is  sufficient ;  but  4  ft.  is  preferable,  as 
admitting  of  carrying  a  coffin  by  nandspokes.  Where  the  hand-bier,  to  be 
hereafter  described,  is  used,  a  2-feet  path  would  be  wide  enough. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  siiuaHons  of  graves,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  will  probably  use  the  cemetery,  and 
the  proportion  of  situations  for  sumptuous  tombs  and  monuments  adjusted 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  mark  no  part  of  the  ground  as 
exclusively  devoted  to  any  class  of  society,  of  graves,  or  of  monuments*;  nor 
should  there  be  any  part  in  which  a  monument  might  not  be  erected.  In 
general,  we  would  form  a  broad  border,  say  from  12  ft.  to  20ft.  ¥dde,  along 
the  main  roads  ;  a  border  immediately  within  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  height  of  the  latter;  a  border  from  8ft.  to  12 ft.  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  gravelwalks  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  compartments  we  would  lay 
out  in  beds  or  zones,  straight  or  curved,  with  green  alleys  of  3  or  4  feet  between. 
These  beds  ought  to  be  of  such  a  width  as  to  contain  two  rows  of  graves, 
with  the  head-etones  of  each  row  placed  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
so  as  to  face  the  alleys.  The  necessary  width  for  this  purpose  is  18  ft. ;  which 
will  allow  7  ft.  for  the  length  of  each  grave ;  1  ft.  at  tne  nead  of  each  grave, 
on  which  to  erect  a  head-stone,  or  other  monument  not  exceeding  1  ft.  in 
thickness  nor  the  width  of  the  grave;  and  1  ft.  at  the  end  next  the  walk,  for  a 
foot-stone  or  number.  This  head-stone  or  monument,  it  may  be  observed, 
should  in  no  case  be  built  on  the  soil,  but  on  two  brick  piers  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  manner  to  be  here- 
after described. 

The  direction  of  the  ro€uU,  walks,  and  men  paths,  is  partly  a  matter  of 
necessity  and  partly  of  design  and  taste.    Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 


•  By  the  cemetery  bill  brought  into  parliament  in  1842,  "both  in  the 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground,  portions  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
poor,  a  hard-hearted  and  unchristian  proposal,  worthy  only  of  barbarous 
times.  Can  it  be  necessary  or  useful,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  *  distinctive 
mark'  should  be  made,  after  death,  between  rich  and  poor,  by  the  express 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  ?  When  even  the  propriety  of  distinctions 
in  churcnes  is  becoming  the  subject  of  controversy,  surely  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  society  will  never  suffer  an  unfeeling  innovation  in  this 
respect  to  be  formally  legalised  in  our  churchyards.  He  who  has  had  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  poor  must  have  observed  their  sensitiveness  with  regard 
to  their  treatment  after  death,  a  subject  often  of  more  painful  interest  than 
the  good  or  bad  in  store  for  them  while  living.  Before  the  committee,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  much  to  his  honour,  expressed  the  most  kindly  sympathy 
with  tne  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  interment :  will  he 
not  setiiis  face  against  the  proposed  r^ulation  ?"  (Claims  of  the  Clergy,  p.  30.) 
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hHly,  undulating,  or  otherwise  irregular,  winding  roads  become  necessary ;  but 
where  the  surface  is  tolerably  even,  whether  a  unifofin  slope  or  a  flat 
approaching  to  a  level,  the  choice  lies  between  straight  lines  and  curvilinear 
ones.  The  direction  of  the  roads  and  walks,  and  consequently  the  whole  of 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the  cemetery,  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  con- 
trolled by  the  character  of  its  surface.  In  general,  straight  roads  and 
walks,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  a  cemetery  to  windmg  ones,  not 
only  as  admitting  of  a  more  economical  occupation  of  the  ground,  every  grave 
being  a  rectangle,  and  every  rectangle  being  a  multiple  or  divisor  of  every 
other  rectangle,  but  as  contributing  far  more  than  curved  lines  to  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  effect.  If  all  the  roads  cannot  be  made  straight,  there  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  one  broad  and  straight  road  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
chapel.  A  winding  road  from  the  main  entrance,  with  the  chapel  concealed 
by  trees,  has  too  much  the  character  of  an  approach-road  through  a  park  to 
a  country  residence.  The  roads  may  vary  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  width, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  cemetery ;  the  walks  should  not  be  narrower 
than  5  or  6  feet,  nor  the  green  paths  than  3  or  4  feet. 

The  chapel  or  chapels  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  central  and  conspicuous  situ- 
ation, so  as,  if  possible,  to  be  seen  from  all  the  prominent  pomts  of  view 
along  the  roads  and  walks.  The  chapels,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  ought 
either  to  be  grouped  together  in  one  conspicuous  situation,  so  as  to  form  one 
pile  of  building ;  or  placed  so  far  apart,  or  in  situations  so  different,  that  they 
either  cannot  both  be  seen  from  the  same  point,  or  that,  if  seen  in  the  same' 
view,  the  one  shall  appear  to  the  eye  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  as  to 
appear  as  a  part  of  tne  background  of  the  picture.  The  bad  effect,  in  an 
artistical  point  of  view,  of  two  chapels  placed  equally  near  the  eye,  that 
is,  in  the  same  plane  of  the  picture,  and  so  far  apart  as  not  to  group  together 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  those  of  the  Norwood  Cemetery.  At  the  main 
entrance  there  may  be  a  lodge  or  lodges,  in  which  the  sexton  or  superintend- 
ant  of  the  ground  may  reside,  and  in  which  also  there  ought  to  be  an  ofiBce  for 
the  cemetery  books  and  plans,  or  duplicates  of  them,  and  for  receiving  orders 
for  funerals,  &c.  One  loose  will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  two,  because, 
where  lodges  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  useful,  and  are  widely  separated  by 
spacious  gates,  they  attract  attention  as  separate  objects,  and  do  not  group 
together  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  as  a  whole.  If  there  are  two  separate  lodges 
with  intervening  gates,  the  lodges  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  the  piers  between 
the  gates ;  and  they  ought  to  seem  rather  as  massive  terminations  to  the  gates 
than  as  lodges,  in  short  as  a  part  of  the  fii^ade.  A  striking  example  of  the  bad 
effect  of  two  large  lodges  is  afforded  by  the  Nunhead  Cemetery.  The  Abney 
Park  Cemetery  shows  a  judicious  combination  of  two  lodges  withgates  between ; 
there  is  a  very  good  single  lodge  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  lower  Hamlets 
Cemetery ;  and  theKensal  Green  and  West  London  Cemeteries  afford  examples 
of  the  lodge  and  gateway  combined  in  one  edifice,  the  gateway  forming  an  arch 
throng  it.  Where  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  have  two  lodges, 
either  to  a  cemetery  or  to  the  park  of  a  country  residence,  they  ought  to 
be  combined  with  the  piers  of  the  gates,  as  at  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery ; 
formed  into  one  pile  of  building  with  the  gateway,  as  at  the  West  London 
Cemetery  ;  or  one  lodge  ought  to  be  much  larger  and  higher  than  the  other, 
in  order  to  form  a  central  mass  or  axis  of  symmetry,  or,  in  Hogarth's  language, 
to  form  the  apex  of  the  triangle. 

A  yard  and  sheds  for  the  cemetery  tools,  implements,  and  other  cemetery 
furniture,  including  a  carpenter's  shop,  may  also  be  conveniently  placed  near 
the  lodge ;  but  where  the  cemetery  is  large  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
sheds  tor  planks,  barrows,  &c.,  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  In  most 
cases  a  reserve  ground  for  spare  earth,  produced  from  time  to  time  as  brick 
graves  or  vaults  are  formed,  for  rubbish  of  various  kinds,  and  for  nursing 
plants  to  be  placed  over  the  graves  when  wanted  for  that  purpose,  may  be 
requisite.  On  a  large  scale,  a  mason's  yard  with  sheds  is  essential ;  unless, 
which  is  much  the  better  mode,  there  should  be  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  which  all  the  brick  and  BtoneVork  would 
be  done  by  contract. 

On  the  introduction  of  ireet  and  thrtibs  into  cemeteries  very  much  of  their 
ornamental  efiect  is  dependent ;  but  too  many  trees  and  shrubs  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  the  au*  and  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  moderation.  They  ought  not,  as  we  think,  to  be 
introduced  in  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  cemetery,  nor  in  strips  or  belts 
round  its  margin,  unless  under  very  particular  circumstances.  Everjr  mode 
of  introducing  trees  and  shrubs  which  is  identical  with  that  practised  in 
planting  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  confound 
the  character  and  expression  of  scenes  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially 
distinct.  Independently  of  the  injury  done  by  masses  and  belts  in  impeding  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  they  prevent  the  ground  on  which  the^  stand  from 
being  occupied  by  craves  ;  and  though  there  may  be  no  immediate  occasion 
for  so  occupjring  that  ground,  yet  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with,  or  at  least  to  have  no  reference  to,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
cemetery  was  formed  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  evidently  not  the  same 
objection  to  single  trees  or  single  shrubs ;  because,  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  placed,  still,  between  and  among  them,  graves  may  always  be  formed. 
There  is  a  specific  objection  against  boundary  belts,  which  is^  that  they 
occupy  a  space  that  might  be  advantageously  laid  out  as  a  broad  border  for 
tombs  of  a  superior  description,  with  a  gravel  walk  in  front  accompanied  by 
another  border  on  the  opposite  side.  For  the  same  reasons  that  we  would 
not  introduce  trees  and  shrubs  in  masses,  we  would  not,  in  the  case  of  cem^ 
teries  on  low  or  level  ground,  plant  trees  which  produce  bulky  heads  ;  but 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  kinds  having  narrow  conical  shapes,  like  the 
cypress,  the  form  of  which  not  only  produces  little  shelter  or  snade,  but  has 
been  associated  with  places  of  burial  from  time  immemorial.  Almost  all  the 
kinds  should  be  evergreen  and  of  dark  foliage ;  because  the  variety  produced 
by  deciduous  and  flowering  trees  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  expression  either  of 
solemnity  or  grandeur.  Evergreen  needle-leaved  trees,  such  as  the  pines, 
firs,  junipers,  yews,  &c.,  we  should  prefer ;  because,  when  their  foliage  drops, 
it  produces  much  less  litter  than  that  of  broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  the 
holly,  common  laurel,  evergreen  oak,  &c.  On  very  hilly  cemeteries  we  would 
introduce  round-heaided  trees  along  with  conical  shapes,  but  still  chiefly 
confining  ourselves  to  evergreens,  such  as  the  ilex,  Lucombe  oak,  holly,  the 
dark-foliaged  pines,  &c. 

Supposing  all  the  roads,  walks,  and  green  paths  laid  out,  or  their  situations 
fixed  on,  and  all  the  beds  and  borders  also  laid  out,  then  we  would  dispose  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  following  manner.  Along  each  side  of  most  or 
all  of  the  main  roads,  whether  straight  or  curved,  we  would  plant  a  row  of 
trees  parallel  to  the  road,  and  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to  form  a  running 
foreground  to  the  interior  of  the  compartments,  and  to  whatever  there  might 
be  of  distant  scenery.  The  kinds  should  be  pines  and  firs  of  dark  foliage. 
In  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  we  would  either  plant 
the  trees  farther  apart,  or  plant  narrower-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common 
cypress,  the  Irish  yew,  the  Swedish  juniper,  the  fastigiate  arbor  vita,  &c. 
At  many  of  the  intersections  of  the  squares,  in  those  cemeteries  where  that 
mode  of  division  is  adopted,  we  would  plant  provisionary  trees,  of  a  kind 
strikingly  different  from  every  other  planted  in  the  cemetery,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  angles  of  the  squares  at  first  sight,  with  the  number-stone  at 
their  base,  to  be  taken  up  when  it  became  practicable  or  desirable  to  sub- 
stitute obelisks,  square  pillars,  or  other  monuments,  for  them.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  beds  adapted  for  double  rows  of  graves  we  would  plant  trees  or 
shrubs  at  regular  distances,  with  the  intention  that,  in  this  and  in  all  other 
cases  whatever,  except  along  the  main  approach  from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  the  trees  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  or  removed  altogether, 
when  necessary,  so  as  to  suit  the  position  of  graves. 

With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  trees,  we  would,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
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plant  only  those  evergreens  which  have  naturally  dark  foliage  and  narrow 
conical  heads,  or  whicn  admit  of  being  pruned  with  little  difficulty  into  such 
forms ;  because  such  forms  not  only  interfere  less  with  ventilation,  sun- 
shine, and  the  performance  of  funerals,  but,  more  especially  when  of  a 
dark  colour,  are  naturally,  from  thdr  great  height  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  more  sublime  Uian  spreading  forms;  as  well  as  artificially  so, 
from  their  being  classically  and  popularly  associated  with  places  of  sepulture. 
For  the  main  avenue  we  should  prefer  PinuB  ta6rica,  P.  Pallastana,  or  P,  ni- 
gricans ;  if  the  situation  were)  favourable,  the  evergreen  cypress,  or  the 
JtinSperus  exc^lsa,  found  to  be  a  very  hardy  conical  tree ;  and,  if  very  unfa- 
vourable, the  red  cedar,  or  the  common  spruce.  The  pines  and  spruce  grow 
rapidly,  and  admit  of  being  cut  into  cones  as  narrow  as  may  be  desiriU)le ; 
but,  to  render  this  cutting  unnecessary,  the  red  cedar,  and  some  of  the  rapid- 
growing  conical  junipers,  might  be  employed.  Along  most  of  the  eravel  walks, 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  double  beds,  we  would  plant  for  the  most  part 
only  fastigiate  shrubs,  such  as  the  Irish  yew,  Irish  and  Swedish  juniper,  «/u- 
nf penis  recurva,  and  some  other  junipers,  and  the  arbor  vits,  box,  common 
yew,  &c.  We  would  not  plant,  as  a  part  of  the  general  plantation  of  a 
cemetery  or  churchyard,  weeping  willows,  weeping  ashes,  weeping  elms, 
or  trees  of  that  kind ;  because  we  think  that  these  trees,  being  of  such 
marked  and  peculiar*  forms,  are  best  adapted  for  being  used  only  occasionally, 
for  particular  purposes  ;  and  therefore  we  would  leave  individuals  to  select 
such  trees,  or  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  other  singular  shapes  that  they  thought 
fit,  and  have  them  planted  over  their  graves  or  tombs.  Thus,  while  the 
general  plantations  of  the  cemetery  maintained  a  uniform  grandeur  and  so- 
lemnity of  expression,  the  singularly  shaped  trees  and  shrubs  employed  by 
individuals  would  confer  variety  of  character. 

A  cemetery  planted  in  the  manner  described  will  have  a  distinctive  character, 
and  one  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  cemeteries  that  we  have  seen, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  These  cemeteries,  according  to  our  ideas, 
bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  pleasure-grounds.  That  they  are  much 
frequented  and  admired  by  the  public  is  no  proof  that  they  are  in  appropriate 
taste,  but  only  that  they  are  at  present  the  best  places  of  the  kind  to  which 
the  public  have  access.  When  our  public  parks  and  gardens  are  extended  and 
improved  as  they  ought  to  be ;  when  they  are  ornamented  with  fountains,  statues, 
immense  blocks  of  different  descriptions  of  rock  (named),  and  with  models  of' 
celebrated  buildings,  as  covered  seats  and  places  of  temporary  repose  or 
shelter;  when  they  abound  in  singing  and  other  birds  and  aquatic  fowls,  and 
contain  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  will  thrive,  and  many  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  and  when  they  are  perambulated,  during  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  summer's  day,  by  a  band  of  music,  as  in  some  of  the  public 
gardens  in  Germany  ;  then  will  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  propriety,  of  having 
a  distinctive  character  for  cemeteries  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  planting  o^  flowers  in  cemeteries  is  very  general,  not  only  in  the  mar- 
gin of  masses  and  belts,  and  in  beds  as  in  pleasure-grounds,  but  on  graves. 
For  our  own  particular  taste,  we  would  have  no  flowers  at  all,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  ground  within  a  cemetery  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  dug  or 
otherwise  moved  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  A  state  of  quiet  and  repose 
is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  passive  sublime  ;  and  moving  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  culture,  evei>  over  a  grave,  is  destructive  of  repose. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  custom  of  planting  flowers  on  graves  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  of  planting  them  in  beds  is  frequent  in  the  cemeteries 
about  London,  arrangements  for  this  purpose  must  be  provided  accordingly. 
We  would  never  plant  flowers  or  flowering  shrubs  in  tne  margins  of  masses 
or  belts,  or  in  beds  or  patches  that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  lawn  or 
a  flower-garden ;  but,  to  give  them  a  distinctive  character,  we  would  plant  them 
in  beds  of  the  shape  of  graves  or  coffins,  raised  above  or  sunk  beneath  the 
general  surface,  and  only  in  situations  and  on  spots  where  at  some  future 
time  a  grave  would  be  dug.     For  example,  two  graves  are  seldom  dug  close 
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together,  but  an  intervening  piece  of  firm  ground  b  always  left  of  width 
sufficient  for  forming  a  grave  at  a  future  time ;  the  object  being  to  have,  if 
possible,  at  all  times,  firm  ground  for  the  sides  of  a  grave  which  is  about  to  be 
excavated.  Now,  on  these  intervening  spots  alone  would  we  plant  beds 
of  flowers,  or  of  roses,  or  of  other  flowering  shrubs.  When  flowers,  shrubs, 
or  trees  are  planted  on  occupied  graves,  it  is  done  by  individuals  according 
to  their  own  taste.  The  most  highly  ornamented  cemetery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  as  far  as  respects  plants,  is  that  of  Abney  Park,  in  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  complete  arboretum,  including  all  the  hardy 
kinds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  roses  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection  ; 
and  in  which  also  dahlias*  geraniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  petunias,  &c.,  are 
planted  out  in  patches  in  the  summer  season. 


Fig.  21.    A  CenuteryWalk  with  a  DoubU  Border  on  each  Side^  arranged  with  Beds  for  Shrubs  or 

J7ower$t  aUemaUng  with  Spaces  for  Craves  having  Tombs. 

Fig,  2],  represents  a  walk  with  a  double  border  on  each  side,  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  border  representing  beds  of  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  alternately,  and  the  open  spaces  between  being  left:  for  graves  having 


Fig.  22.  A  Cemetery  Road  or  fVaih  with 
Double  Beds  on  the  Borders^  alternating 

.  with  Spaces  of  double  the  usual  Size,  in- 
tended for  Graves  having  large  Monu- 
ments. 


Fig.  23.  Double  Borders  with  Masses  qf 
ShrubSt  and  Spaces  for  single  Graves  at 
regular  Distances. 


monuments.  When  these  spaces  are  filled  up,  those  filled  with  flowers  can 
be  occupied.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  might  be  vaiied  exceedingly,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  mode  of  planting  them.  (Scejtgs.22,  to  28.) 


Fig.  24.  Beds  qf  Flowers  or  Shrubs  alternating  with  Spaces  for  Graves,  for  the  interior  Beds  or 

Panels  cf  Cemeteries. 
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Flff.  25.  DoitbU  Borden,  with  Bedt  nf 
Flotoert  or  Shmbs  aitemaUmg  with 
Space*  for  Graves. 


Fig.  S6.    Bedifor  Skrmbs,  amd  Circkefor 
Flowers. 


A  mode  of  planting  and  managing  which  we  should  like  to  see  tried  with  all 
or  any  of  the  systems  of  bed8,^«.  2 1 .  to  24.,  would  be  to  plant  them  with  com- 
mon  yew,  or  with  juniper,  box,  Pinus  pumilio,  or  spruce  fir,  and  keep  the 

{ilants  cut  or  clipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  low,  compact,  architectural- 
ooking  masses  2  or  3  feet  high. 


o  o  e  c^  e  o 


o   o  €  Ci  c  o 


Fig.  27.    Beds  for  Flowers  and  single  Shrubs 
or  low  Trees,  such  as  Thorns. 


Fig.  28.  Beds  for  Flowers  and  fastigiate  Trees, 
such  as  the  Irish  Yew,  alternating  with  Graves . 


The  buildings  required  in  cemeteries  may  next  occupy  our  attention.  A 
chapel  or  chapels  are  senerally  required,  because  some  persons  prefer  the 
bunal  service  read  under  cover,  or  this  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  si2e  of  a  chapel,  therefore,  should  be  such  as 
to  afford  seats  for  the  ordinary  number  of  attendants  at  a  funeral,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  hold  two  or  more  coffins  on 
biers  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Christendom  to  carry  a  corpse  with 
the  feet  before,  the  body  being  brought  in  and  set  down  on  the  bier  in  that 
position  is,  after  the  service  is  over,  taken  up  by  men  and  turned  com- 
pletely round,  so  as  the  feet  may  be  in  advance  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
chapel.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  space  necessary  for  holding  the  bier  and 
the  coffin,  there  must  be  room  for  turning  the  latter  completely  round,  either 
while  on  the  bier,  which  has  long  handles  for  that  purpose,  or  on  men's 
shoulders.  A  circle  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  or  a  square  that  would  con- 
tain such  a  circle,  will  afford  ample  space  for  these  purposes,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  chapel  may  be  occupied  with  tne  pulpit,  desk,  seats,  &c. 

In  the  chapels  of  some  of  the  new  London  cemeteries,  instead  of  biers  for 
the  coffins,  there  is  a  table,  the  top  of  which  has  one  or  two  spaces,  each 
of  the  width  of  a  coffin,  filled  in  with  rollers,  and  the  entire  top  of  the  table 
turns  on  a  pivot.  The  coffin  or  coffins,  when  brought  in,  are  put  on  the 
table,  by  sliding  them  on  the  rollers ;  and,  after  the  service  has  been  performed, 
the  table  is  turned  round  on  its  pivot,  when  the  coffins  being  thus  placed  in 
the  right  position  for  going  out  are  carried  away  by  the  bearers.     The  rollers 
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facilitate  the  sliding  on  and  drawing  off  of  the  cofUns,  and  the  turning  of  the 
table,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  saves  the  most  difficult  and  awkward  portion  of 
the  labour  performed  by  the  bearers,  who,  when  not  much  accustomed  to  it, 
are  apt  to  stumble,  and  create  alarm  in  the  mourners  lest  the  coffin  should 
fall.  When  a  bier-table  of  this  kind  is  used,  the  area  left  for  it  need  not 
exceed  8  fl.  in  diameter,  which  will  thus  save  4ft.  in  the  entire  length,  and 
the  same  in  the  breadth,  of  the  chapel. 

A  very  convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  been  put  up  at  the  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery-  In  tne  body  of  the  chapel  is  a  bier,  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  about  6  ft.  long,  4  ft.  broad,  and  4  ft.  high,  hung  round  with  black 
velvet.  The  upper  surface  of  this  altar-like  structure  consists  of  a  top  for 
holding  one  or  two  coffins  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  putting  on  and  taking  off  of 
these,  this  plate  or  top  is  furnished  with  rollers.  After  the  desk  service  has 
been  read,  the  top  containing  the  coffin  or  coffins  can  be  turned  slowly 
round  by  machinery,  operated  on  by  a  small  movable  winch  handle  on  one 
side,  which  is  done  after  the  service  has  been  read,  when  the  interment  is  to 
take  place  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  the  catacombs  at  a  distance  from  the 
chapel ;  but,  when  the  coffin  is  to  be  removed  to  the  vaults  under  the  chapel, 
there  is  machinery  below,  worked  by  a  man  there  on  a  signal  being  given 
by  ringing  a  small  bell,  by  which  the  entire  bier,  and  the  coffin,  or  coffins 
which  may'  be  on  it,  are  slowly  lowered  into  a  central  area  in  the  vault  be» 
neath.  The  mourners  having  descended  by  a  staircase  much  too  small  for  a 
chapel  so  magnificent  in  other  respects,  the  coffins  are  carried  from  this  area 
to  the  vaults,  which  radiate  from  it  in  four  directions,  and  occupy  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  machinery  by  which  the  bier  is  lowered  consists  of 
two  vertical  male  screws,  worked  by  two  female  screws  or  nuts,  which  are 
moved  by  means  of  two  beveled  wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  man  turning  a 
windlass  handle.  This  machine,  while  it  lowers  the  bier  through  the  floor, 
moves  at  the  same  time  two  horizontal  shutters,  which  gradually  close  the 
opening  in  the  floor  as  the  coffin  descends  from  the  view  of  the  spectators  in 
the  chapel ;  while,  by  the  time  they  have  arrived  in  the  area  below,  the  bier  is 
already  at  the  bottom,  with  the  coffin  on  it,  ready  to  be  removed  to  the  vault. 
The  great  advantage  of  using  a  screw  movement  for  the  descent  of  the  bier  is, 
that  the  motion  can  never  be  otherwise  than  slow  and  solemn,  and  that  it 
cannot  run  down  in  case  of  the  handle  being  set  at  liberty.  This  admirable 
contrivance  was  invented  and  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  Engineer,  Princes 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  the  patentee  of  an  excellent  window  shutter,  and 
of  several  other  inventions  noticed  in  our  Encyclop,  of  Cott,  Archilecture.  The 
cost  was  about  400/.  In  the  Norwood  Cemetery  the  same  object  is  effected 
by  means  of  Bramah's  hydraulic  press,  which  raises  and  lowers  the  bier  with 
the  slightest  possible  noise,  and  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  machine.  The  cost  is  about  2001,  There  is  one  draw- 
back, however,  to  this  machine,  which  is,  that  during  very  severe  frosts  the 
water  is  liable  to  freeze ;  but  this  may  be  guarded  against  by  shutting  all  the 
outside  doors  of  the  vaults,  and  by  the  use  of  stoves.  In  ordinary  winters, 
however,  the  latter  are  unnecessary.  This  machine  was  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Bramah,  Prestage,  and  Ball,  124.  Piccadilly. 

The  number  of  sittings  need  seldom  exceed  fifty,  at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  number 
attend  a  funeral.  Whatever  be  the  architectural  style  of  the  chapel,  it  ought 
to  contain  a  bell,  the  ringing  of  which,  when  the  hearse  is  approaching  from 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  chapel,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  burial 
service.  The  bell  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  bell  turret,  rising  from  one  of  the 
gabies,  so  as  to  become  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  distinguish  the  chapel 
from  a  cottage  or  barn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chimney  tops  of  a  dwelling- 
house  are  characteristic  of  a  human  habitation. 

The  entrance  lodge  to  a  cemetery  ought  to  comprise  a  room  to  serve  as  an 
office  to  contain  the  cemetery  books,  or,  at  least,  the  order  book  and  register. 
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and  the  map  book,  where,  from  the  system  of  sqaares  being  employed,  such 
a  book  is  rendered  necessary.  In  small  cemeteries,  and  in  common  church- 
yards, where  the  sexton  is  also  the  clerk  and  registrar,  all  the  books  and 
other  documents  will  be  kept  in  a  strong  closet  in  this  room ;  but,  in  lar^e 
cemeteries  managed  by  a  court  of  directors,  the  books  are  kept  by  a  clerk  m 
the  cemetery  office  in  the  town  or  district  to  which  it  belongs,  and  only  an 
order  book,  and  the  register  and  map  book,  or  duplicates  of  them,  are  kept 
in  the  lodge.    1^,  29.  is  a  plan  of  the  lodge  and  yard  at  the  main  entrance  of 


Fig.  29.    Orotmd  Plan  qf  tk€  BtUramee  Jjkbge  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery, 

the  City  of  London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery ;  in  which  a  is  the  porch  ; 
bf  vestibule ;  c,  committee  room  ;  d,  strong  closet ;  e,  gate-keeper's  room  ; 
/  bed-room ;  g,  passage ;  h,  coals ;  t »,  water-closets ;  ^,  tool-house ;  /,  house 
for  planks,  tools,  carpenter's  shop,  &c. ;  m,  coach-house;  n,  coal-shed ;  and 
o,  yard.  The  architects  of  this  lodge  and  cemetery  are  Messrs.  Wyatt  and 
Brandon.  The  most  appropriate  cemetery  lodge  that  we  know  is  the  one  at 
Newcastle  by  Mr.  Dobson,  a  figure  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given.  Mr. 
Dobson's  lodge  can  never  be  mistaken  either  for  an  entrance  to  a  public  park 
or  to  a  country  residence. 

The  other  buildings  or  mural  structures  belonging  to  cemeteries  are,  vaults, 
catacombs,  brick  graves,  tombs  or  other  monuments,  head-stones,  foot-stones, 
cenotaphs,  walls,  and  drains. 

Vatut*  are  commonly  made  under  churches  or  chapeb,  but  in  the  large  ceme- 
teries they  are  also  made  in  the  open  ground,  in  deep  excavations  descended  to 
by  stairs,  and  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  passage  or  passages,  which  are  lighted 
through  iron  gratings  on  the  surface.    One  of  the  best  examples,  on  a  small 
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and  economical  scale,  is  the  public  vault  in  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.    The 
most  classical  situation  for  vaults  is  in  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  bank,  where 
they  require  no  drainage,  and  can  be  entered  without  descending  more  than 
a  few  steps ;  such  as  occurs  in  the  St.  James's  Cemetery,  Liverpool;  the  Shet* 
field  Cemetery;  and  the  Cathedral,  or  Necropolis,  Cemetery  of  Glasgow.  Cata- 
combs above  ground,  like  those  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery, 
like  some  private  tombs  in  the  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery,  and  like  those 
in  the  new  buryin^-ground  attached  to  the  old  church  at  Brighton,  are,  in 
our  opinion,  in  bad  taste ;  since  the  general  idea  of  burial,  no  matter  by  what 
mode,  implies  the  descent  of  the  body  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Private  vaults  for  the  use  of  a  single  family  are  commonly  made  of  the  width 
of  two  or  three  cofifins,  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  hold  several  placed  one 
over  the  other,  commonly  with  iron  bars  or  plates  of  stone  between,  so  that 
no  coffin  may  have  more  to  bear  than  its  own  weight,  and  the  air  may  be 
allowed  to  surround  them,  to  prevent  them  from  rotting.     Sometimes  each 
coffin  is  placed  in  a  separate  cell,  and  closed  up  with  masonry. 

Catacombs,  —  Sometimes  the  vault  is  divided  into  cells  like  bins  in  a 
wine-cellar,  by  vertical  divisions  of  brick  or  stone;  and  these  cells  are 
called  catacombs,  though  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to  a  vault  or  crypt 
not  subdivided  into  cells.  Each  cell,  when  the  comn  is  inserted,  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  building  it  up  with  brickwork,  or  inserting  a  tablet  of  stone  or 
marble,  inscribed  with  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the  deceased.  In  the  new 
London  cemeteries,  the  cells  or  catacombs  are  frequently  only  closed  with  an 
open  iron  grating,  the  end  of  the  coffin  being  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  some 
cases  the  cells  are  literally  shelves,  and  the  entire  side  of  the  coffin  is  ex- 
posed, as  in  the  West  London  Cemetery.  Both  of  these  modes  are  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  living ;  whetner  by  the  bursting  of  the  lead  coffins 
from  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  bodies  within  them,  or  from  its 
escape  through  crevices  in  the  lead  coffin  left  accidentally,  or  through  holes 
made  on  purpose  by  the  undertaker  under  the  brass  plate,  as  already  men- 
tioned (p.  96.).  When  a  private  vault  is  formed  on  even  ground  in  an 
open  cemetery,  steps  are  made  for  descending  to  it ;  and  these  steps  are 
commonly  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  level  with  or  slightly  above  the  surface  ; 
or  in  some  cases,  as  where  the  steps  are  under  a  walk  or  path,  the  stone  is 
concealed  under  this.  Over  the  vault  is  placed  a  monument  of  some  kind, 
most  commonly  what  is  called  a  square  tomb,  as  in  Jig,  30. ;  in  which  a  is 
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Fig.  30.    Section  A  B  in  the  Plan  fig.  35.,  throngh  a  Vault  fiUed  up  teiik  Cataeombi,  and  also 

through  a  common  Crave^  k. 


the  tomb  or  superstructure ;  6,  the  cover  to  the  steps ;  c,  the  steps ;  d,  the 
catacombs  or  cells  ;  <?,  a  coffin  placed  in  the  lowest  catacomb,  and  sealed  up 
at  /;  g,  a  door  of  slate,  flag-stone,  or  iron ;  and  //,  the  grass  alleys.  In  this 
figure  is  also  shown  a  common  grave ;  in  which  t  is  the  foot-stone ;  k,  the 
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grave,  containing  a  coffin  at  bottom ;  /,  the  basement  wall  to  the  head-stone ; 
and  »i,  the  head-stone. 

A  brick  grave  is  a  substitute  for  a  vault,  and  differs  only  from  an  ordinary 
grave  in  having  the  sides  and  ends  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  and  in  being 
covered  with  a  large  flat  stone,  technically,  a  ledger-stone.  These  graves  are 
generally  purchased  and  built  by  heads  of  families.  Sometimes  they  are  of  the 
width  of  two  coffins,  but  generally  of  one ;  and  they  vary  in  depth  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.  or  upwards.  When  an  interment  takes  place  the  stone  is  loosened 
by  levers^  and  removed  by  means  of  rollers ;  and,  the  coffin  being  let  down  as 
in  common  ^aves,  the  ledger-stone  is  replac^  and  cemented.  The  side 
walls  are  built  concave  next  the  grave,  in  order  that  they  may  act  as  arches 
against  the  exterior  soil ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  furnished  with  ledges 
which  project  2  or  3  inches  from  each  side,  for  retaining  a  flag-stone  or  slate 
between  each  coffin.  When  this  flag-stone  is  securely  cemented,  the  coffin 
below  may  be  considered  as  hermetically  sealed,  though  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  will  be  done  so  completely  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  roephitic 
gas.  In  other  brick  graves  no  ledges  are  projected,  but  one  coffin  is  pre- 
vented from  resting  on  another  by  inserting  two  bars  of  iron  in  the  side 
wallsy  so  as  to  support  each  coffin.  When  the  coffins  reach  withm  3  or 
4  feet  of  the  surface,  the  ledger  is  put  on  for  the  last  time ;  and  a  putrid  mass,  of 
perhaps  15  fb.  in  depth,  is  left  to  generate  poisonous  air,  whicn  will  escape, 
probably  for  years,  through  such  crevices  as  may  be  left,  or  as  may  occur  from 
the  action  of  weather  or  other  causes,  between  the  ledger  and  the  side  walls 
on  which  it  rests.  The  proper  mode  would  be  to  fill  m  the  uppermost  6  or 
8  feet  of  the  grave  with  eartn.  The  names  of  the  interred  are  inscribed  on 
the  ledger,  in  the  order  of  their  interment ;  or  a  monument  of  some  kind 
is  erected  on  it,  of  such  dimensions,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  it  can  be 
removed  in  one  piece  with  the  ledger,  without  being  loosened  or  otherwise 
disturbed.  In  the  Highgate  Cemetery  there  are  ledger-stones  weighing 
with  their  monuments  eight  or  ten  tons,  which  are  removed  all  in  one  piece 
every  time  an  interment  takes 
place.  The  more  common  mode, 
however,  is  to  place  a  head- 
stone as  a  monument,  as  shown 
in  the  section,^.  31.  In  this 
section,  a  is  the  side  wall  of  the 
grave,  here  shown  with  openings 
to  permit  the  lateral  diffiision  of 
moisture  and  mephitic  vapour ; 
b  is  the  ledger  or  covering 
stone ;  and  c^  the  head-stone. 
At  one  end  is  a  common  grave 
(d)  with  its  foot-stone  (e)\ 
and  one  of  the  two  double  green 
alleys,  which  form  boundaries  to 
the  raised  panel  of  graves,  is  shown  at/. 

Brick  graves  are  also  used  as  earth  graves,  and  filled  to  the  surface  with 
soil  every  time  afler  an  interment  has  taken  place.  The  openings  for  re- 
interments should,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  96.),  never  be  sunk 
to  a  greater  depth  than  within  6  ft.  of  the  last- deposited  coffin ;  in  which 
case  no  very  great  disturbance  or  danger  from  putrescence  would  take 
place,  more  especially  in  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  and  when  it  is  made  a  rule 
to  ram  the  soil  hard  with  a  cast-iron  rammer,  to  the  height  of  at  least  6  ft. 
above  every  coffin  as  it  is  deposited.*    When  the  last-deposited  coffin  is 


Fig.  81.    Section  CD  mike  Plan  fig.  35.,  through  a 
Brick  Grave  and  a  common  Crape. 


*  Family  graves,  in  some  of  the  new  cemeteries,  are  made  from  12  fl.  to 
30  ft.  in  depth.  We  lately  saw  one  in  the  Norwood  Cemetery,  which  had 
been  originally  20  ft.  deep,  and  had  one  coffin  deposited  in  it,  after  which  it 
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within  6  ft.  of  the  surface,  the  grave  should  be  finally  closed.  Graves  of  this 
kind  are  not  necessarily  covered  with  a  ledger-stone;  they  may  be  finished  with 
a  raised  mound  of  earth,  like  a  common  earth  grave,  or  the  side  and  end  walls 
may  be  finished  with  kerb-stones  a  foot  above  the  surface,  and  the  interior 
left  level  or  planted  with  flowers.  After  the  last  interment,  a  cvpress  or 
other  tree,  or  a  strong-growing  herbaceous  plant,  might  be  planted  in  the  centre. 
The  walls  of  graves  of  this  sort  should  be  built  with  numerous  openings,  as 
in  fg,  31.,  to  permit  the  lateral  diffusion  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
and  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Earth  graves  are  of  two  kinds :  prwate  graves,  in  which  only  one  body  is 
deposited,  with  or  without  a  monument ;  and  common  graves,  in  which  several 
bodies  are  deposited,  of  poor  persons,  or  paupers,  for  whom  no  monument  is 
ever  put  up,  except  a  mound  covered  with  turf,  but  which  oueht  always  to 
be  marked  with  a  stone  number  for  reference,  and  to  prevent  all  risk  of  their 
being  opened  again  at  any  future  period. 

Septuchrcd  monuments^  whether  mausoleums  (which  is  a  term  only  applied  to 
the  most  sumptuous  description  of  tombs),  square  tombs,  ledger-stones  with 
inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  pedestals,  vases,  urns,  columns,  obelisks,  pillars,  crosses, 
&c.,  to  have  the  appearance  of  security  and  permanence,  ought  to  exhibit  two 
features  ;  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  erect  or  perpendicular,  and  they  ought  to 
rise  from  an  architectural  base.  These  features  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  when  the 
monument  is  newly  put  up,  but  to  continue  them,  even  for  a  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  foundation  of  masonry  under  ground,  as  well  as  a  basement 
above  it;  and,  in  order  that  this  foundation  may  be  permanently  secure,  it  must 
be  as  deep  as  the  adjoining  grave  or  graves.  In  the  case  of  vaults  and  brick 
graves,  this  secure  foundation  is  furnished  by  the 
structure  itself;  but  in  the  case  of  common  earth 
graves  a  foundation  requires  to  be  built  up,  and  the 
problem  is  how  to  effect  this  in  a  manner  at  once  se- 
cure and  economical.  In  most  cemeteries  and  church- 
yards, and  even  in  Pere  la  Chaise  and  Kensal 
Green,  the  greater  part  of  the  monuments  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  moved  soil,  and  only 
comparatively  few  are  placed  on  the  firm  soil.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  two  or  three  years  after 
the  monuments  are  put  up,  they  are  found  leaning  to 
one  side ;  or,  if  they  are  composed  of  several  pieces,  ii^ 
they  are  seen  with  the  joints  rent,  and  conveying  JT 
ideas  the  very  reverse  of  permanence.  Our  remedy  iCT^ 
for  the  evil  is,  two  brick  or  stone  piers  at  the  head 
of  each  grave,  carried  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  square,  according  to  the  depth.  The 
two  piers  should  be  brought  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  tied  together  by  building  in  pieces  of  iron  hoop ; 
and,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur- 
fiice,  they  should  be  joined  by  a  semicircular  arch,  ^*9.?i:A«2S»r<>«S3'^^ 


limtfiiii'l" 


J* 


was  filled  in  to  the  surface  with  soil.  It  was,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  being  opened 
to  the  depth  of  between  18  ft.  and  19  ft.,  and  the  smell  proceeding  from  the 
earth  brought  up  was  to  us  intolerable.  This,  and  numerous  other  cases 
which  we  have  witnessed,  or  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  altogether 
independently  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Health  of  Totuns,  for  I84<2, 
or  Mr.  Walker's  Gatherings  from  Gravei/ards,  have  strongly  impressed  us  with 
the  necessity  of  a  law  to  limit  the  proximity  of  one  coffin  to  another  in  craves 
in  which  more  than  one  interment  is  made ;  unless,  as  before  observed,  the 
coffins  are  put  in  on  the  same  day.  (See  p.  96.) 
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or  carried  up  to  the  surfece  and  connected  by  a  lintel,  which  may  be  the 
visible  ba^e  of  the  head-stone.  Where  a  pedeabil  ornament  of  any  kind  not 
more  than  18  in.  on  the  side  waa  to  be  put  up,  one  [tillar  IB  in.  aquare 
might  suffice;  or,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  the  ground  being  moved, 
even  ai^inch  pier,  as  mjig.  32.,  would  keep  the  pedestal  from  sinking.  Where 
tvo  graves  were  built  end  to  end  or  side  by  side  three  pillars  would  serve 
for  bo^  graves  :  and  where  four  graves  were  to  be  made  side  by  aide 
and  end  to  end,  three  pillars  woulii  aufGce  or,  in  effect,  two  pillars,  as 
show[i  in j^.  33.,  the  two  half  pillars  at  a  and  b  not  occupied  being  charged 
by  the  builder  to  the  ceme 
tery,  which  would  have  a  n 
to  sell  them  to  those  v 
made    adjoining    interme:.._  iMt;sss«\\-NK- 

These  pillars  may  be  built  in     jiji^^^v^w 

a  few  hours,  by  having  before-      j^ „_  j)«tfc  fl«,,4rt4«ijs»  H(«tjto«.  *,  i,pta«f 
hand    portions   of  them  pre-  backlstaek, 

pared  with  brick  and  cement 

In  the  manner  familiar  to  every  builder;  or,  in  stone  or  slate  countries,  under- 
ground props  of  these  materials  might  be  formed;  nor  do  we  see  any  objec- 
tion to  cast-iron  undeiground  props.  Where  permanent  endurance  was  the 
main  object,  we  would  not  use  cast-iron  monuiuents  ;  as  it  Is  next  to  impossible 
to  prevent  the  rust  from  appearing  through 
the  paint,  and  scaling  off'  so  as  to  destroy, 
first  the  inscription,  and  next  the  body  of 
the  monument.  In  some  of  the  London 
cemeteries  temporary  labels  of  wood,  hav- 
ing on  them  tiie  number  of  the  grave  or  of 
the  interment,  and  sometimes  the  name  of 
the  party  interred,  are  used  ;  and  where 
economy  is  en  object,  and  durability  to  the 
extent  of  a  generation  considered  sufficient, 
we  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
east-iron  tallies,  such  as^fig.  34. ;  their  lower 
extremities  being  so  fixed  to  a  piece  of  wood 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  pulled  out, 
while  a  circular  disk,  resting  on  two  plain 
tiles  or  bricks,  will  prevent  them  from 
sinking.  The  cost  of  these  monumental 
tablets  at   the  founderj  will   be  under  It, 

each  ;  and  the  painting,  and  lettering,  and         '»,■« , /» 

fixing  could  scarcely,  in  any  case,  eiceed  ^.^  „_    „„„^^  j.^,  ^ 

6*.  each.  Call  Imn. 

It  is  in  order  to  supply  room  for  head  monuments  that  we  have  reserved  a 
space  of  2  It.  in  widtb  between  each  double  row  of  graves,  as  shown  in  the 
ground  plan  ^.S5.  In  this  figure  □  i  is  the  space  between  the  two  lines 
of  graves,  commencing  and  ending  with  a  number-stone;  c  e  are  common 
graves  with  coffins,  with  piers  for  head-stones  at  d  d,  end  spaces  for  foot- 
stones  a  foot  in  width  at  e  e;  /is  a  brick  grave  with  two  coffins  inserted,  the 
head-stone  to  be  placed  between  ^g  and  d,-  A  A  are  spaces  left  for  common 
graves,  brick  graves,  or,  by  occupying  four  divisions,  for  vaults ;  i,  a  vault  for 
two  coffins  in  width,  occupying  four  divisions ;  k,  a  vault  for  one  coffin  in  width, 
occupying  one  division;  It,  the  green  alleys  between  the  double  rows  of 
grave  beds  or  panels. 

When  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  a  double  line  of  brick  graves,  or  to  fill 
up  a  cemetery  recularly,  without  allowing  a  choice  to  the  purchasers,  as  in 
the  cemeteries  of  the  Jews,  then  a  foundation  wall  8  ft.  in  width  might  be 
regularly  carried  up  along  the  middle  space,  between  the  lines  of  graves,  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
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Fig.  85.    PlimiifaD<KMiBei/OrAiJrTa^taiau^iiiiB/timiifGrata,ieitkirtm  ABtfi 

Cenotapfu,  as  every  one  knows,  are  monuments  put  up  to  the  memorj'  of 
persons  who  are  interred  aomewhere  else.  Thej  commonly  consiEt  of  tablets 
with  inscnptiooa,  medallions,  busts,  baaao-relievos,  or  other  sculptural  objects, 
and  are  verr  fit  ornaments  for  afGxing  to  walls  under  cover,  or  protected  by 
architecturd  projections,  such  as  those  furnished  by  a  chi^l,  a  cemetery 
veranda,  a  boundary  wall,  or  a  fltnicture  erected  on  purpose,  as  is  not  unfi^ 
quent  in  the  French  and  German  c«neteries. 

Walit,  when  used  as  the  boundary  of  a  cemetery,  and  built  of  brick,  maybe 
carried  up  ho}tow,  which  will  be  a  conmderable  saving  of  material,  end  render 
all  piers  unnecessary,  unless  for  effect,  or,  in  the  case  of  cemeteries  lud  out 
in  imaginary  squarea,  the  piers  which  are  to  contain  the  stones  having  the  let- 
ters and  numbers. 

The  mam  caovei/ing-draim  ofa  cemetery,  if  built  of  brick,  should  be  barrel- 
shaped,  in  the  usual  manner  i  but,  if  of  stone,  the  bottom  should  be  laid  with 
flu-stone,  and  the  tame  description  of  stone  should  be  used  for  the  covering. 
Maitt  caUecling-droBu  may  be  formed  by  semi-cyLndrical  tiles  placed  on  flat 
tiles  in  the  bottom,  and  small  stones  placed  over  them  to  within  a  foot  or  less 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Smjbce  coUeciing-dramt  may  be  SO  in.  deep, 
formed  like  the  last,  with  tiles  at  the  bottom,  and  carried  up  to  the  surfhce  with 
small  gravel,  finishing  with  coarse  sand;   and, 
when  these  drains  are  in  the  green  alleys,  grass 
may  be  sown  over  theui.    When  at  the  sides  of 
the  ^vel  walks  or  roads,  they  ought  to  com- 
municate with  surface  gratings  at  regular  dis- 
tances ;    and  immediately  under  each  grstins 
there  oii^t  to  be  a  pit  i  ft.  square  and   2  ft 
deep  to  retain  the  sand  carried  in  by  the  water 
(fig.  36.),  this  sand  bciDg  taken  out  once  a  year. 
WEere  Uie  roads  and  walks  are  laid  with  as- 
phalte,  gratings  of  this  kind  will  be  more  ne- 
cessary^ than  when  they  are  made  of  gravel,  as 

a  certain  proportion  of  the  water  always  sinks     Fin.se.   ctupeai  mnotr  GraiHit-fi>r 
through  the  latter  material,  but  none  through         JJ'j£l!!LU' ****  traM***"™ 
the  former. 
The  furniture,  or  tools,  implements,  and  temporary  structures,  of  kiige  and 
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complete  cemeteries,  consists  of  picks,  spades,  shovels,  levers,  rakes,  scrapers, 
brooms ;  a  rope  and  pulley,  or  block  and  tackle,  to  be  used  with  a  triangle ; 
planks,  ladders,  grave-boards,  dumcrafts,  grav&>platforms,  grave-boxes,  grave- 
moulds,  wheelbairrows,  buckets  for  raising  soil,  a  frame  for  supporting  canvass 
or  a  tarpaulin  over  a  grave  while  being  dug  during  rain;  and  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  floor  of  boards  or  wooden  grating,  with  three  sides  and  a 
roof  of  canvass,  rendered  waterproof  by  paint,  for  the  protection  of  the  clergy- 
man while  reading  the  service  at  the  grave ;  with  another  structure,  of  a  larger 
size,  for  shelteHi^  both  the  clergyman  and  the  mourners.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  in  detail  the  grave-boards,  the  earth-boxes,  and  the  temporary 
structures,  as  these  are  required  in  all  burying-grounds. 

The  gravc'-ifoards  are  required  in  almost  every  case  where  the  erave  is  dug  more 
than  5  or  6  feet  m  depth,  m  order  to  prevent  the  sides  from  breaking  down ;  and 
they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  implements  connected  with  the  ceme- 
tery. The  ordinary  custom  is,  to  dig  the  grave  6  in.  or  a  foot  longer  than  is 
necessary  ;  to  introduce  planks,  one  after  another,  as  the  grave  advances  in 
depth;  and  to  keep  them  firmly  against  the  sides  by  short  pieces  used  as  struts 
at  the  ends.  An  improved  description  of  grave-boards  has  been  devised  by  two 
superintendants  of  London  cemeteries  unknown  to  each  other,  viz.  Mr.  £. 
Buxton,  superintendant  of  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  and  Mr.  Northen,  super- 
intendant  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery.  In  both  improvements  the  side 
grave-boards  are  hinged,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  side  next  the  grave,  by 
which  means,  when  they  are  placed  against  the  sides,  they  resist  the  lateral 
pressure  in  the  manner  of  an  arch.  According  to  Mr.  Buxton's  invention, 
one  board  is  put  in  beneath  another  as  the  grave  is  excavated,  and  each 
board  is  kept  m  its  place  by  the  end  struts,  which  are  driven  outwards  at 
each  end  of  the  grave :  but,  according  to  the  practice  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Cemetery,  the  boards  and  end  pieces  are  first  joined  together, 
and  then  let  down  from  the  top,  one  above  another,  as  in  well-sinking. 
The  difficulty  in  both  cases  is  to  take  the  boards  out,  which  must  always 
be  done  by  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding  upwards,  the  filling 
in  of  the  earth  over  the  coMn  being  carriea  on  at  the  same  time.  Were 
the  boards  taken  out  from  the  top,  the  earth  from  the  sides  would  be  liable  to 
fiill  in  and  bury  some  of  the  lower  boards,  or,  in  the  case  of  graves  15  or 
20  feet  deep,  it  might  bury  the  ffrave-digger.  The  grave-boards  used  by  Mr. 
Buxton*  the  superintendant  of  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  are  represented  in 
the  isometrical  view  JSg,  37.     They  are  in  four  parts :  two    sides,  each  of 


Fig.  87.    Tke  GravemBoardi  used  in  ike  Nunhead  Cemetery. 

which  is  hinged  on  a  beveled  edge,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
get  out  of  their  places,  and  two  ends  which  serve  as  struts  to  keep  the  sides 
apart.  These  ends  are  prevented  from  dropping  out,  by  cutting  the  grave 
rather  less  than  the  intended  width,  and  driving  the  ends,  which  act  as  struts, 
home  with  a  large  wooden  hammer;  in  consequence  of  which  they  cannot  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  a  flat-ended  lever  bar.  The  sides  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil,  against  which  they  act  as  arches.  The 
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method  of  using  these  boards  is  as  follows.  The  pround  is  opened  about  1  ft. 
or  18  in.  in  depth ;  then  the  first  pair  of  boards  and  ends  are  fixed,  their 
upper  edge  being  12  or  18  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nezt»  at  in- 
tervals of  their  own  width,  or  closer,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it 
necessary,  anotho"  pair  of  boards  and  ends  may  be  fixed,  and  so  on  till  the 
grave  is  dug  to  the  required  depth.  When  the  coffin  has  been  deposited,  the 
lowest  pair  of  boards  and  ends  are  first  taken  out;  and  the  remainii^  sides 
and  enas  are  taken  out  in  succession  as  the  grave  is  filled.  Mr.  Buxton,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  small  model  from  which  our  engraving  was  made, 
and  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  and  in  the  subject 
of  cemeteries  generally,  states  that,  by  having  the  head  and  foot  boards  of 
different  sizes,  graves  mxiy  be  made  of  different  degrees  of  width,  as  required 
for  the  different-sized  coffins.  The  common  length  of  the  head  board  is  18  in., 
and  of  the  foot  board  16  in. ;  length  of  the  side  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  shorter 
portion  2  ft.  2  in. ;  making  the  total  dimensions  of  the  box,  inside  measure, 
7ft.  in  leneth;  width  at  the  shoulders,  2ft.  4 in.;  but  by  the  use  of  different^ 
sized  head  and  foot  struts,  as  before  mentioned,  any  size  required  may  be 
obtained.  A  great  deal  of  labour  in  dig^ng  is  saved  by  the  use  of  these 
boards.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  set  of  side  boards  are  Kept  about  6  ft.  in 
length,  by  which  graves  5  ft.  9  in.  in  the  clear  are  produced. 
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Flf.  88.    Plan  of  tht  Grave.Boardi  in  use  im  ike  Tower  Hamlett  Cemetery, 

^,  38.  is  a  plan  of  the  grave-boards  invented  by  Mr.  Northen,  as  they 
appear  when  placed  together  in  the  grave.  One  side  is  hinged  at  d,  and  the 
other  retained  in  its  angular  position  by  strong  iron  plates  at  the  upper  and 
under  edge  at  a.  Both  boards  are  fastened  to  the  ends  by  iron  pins,  which 
drop  into  eyes,  as  seen  at  the  angles  e  e,  and  more  distinctly  in  the  sections 
Jlgt,  43.  and  44. 


Fig.  39.    Elevation  qf  the  Side  marked  Din  Jig.  ZS. 

I^,  39.  is  an  elevation  of  the  side  D  viewed  externally,  showing  the  hinges 
at  f,  and  the  iron  hoops  for  preventing  the  boards  from  splitting  at  g  g. 


Fig.  40.    Elevation  qf  the  Side  marked  ▲  in  fig,  88. 

Fig,  40.  is  an  elevation  of  the  side  marked  a  seen  externally :  h  h,  the 
top  and  bottom  stiffening  plates. 
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Fig,  41. 18  an  elevation  of 
the  end  b. 

t%g,  42. 18  an  elevation  of 
the  end  c,  which  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  end  b. 

Fig,  43.  is  a  section  on 
the    line  bc,   showing  the 
inside  elevation  of  the  side  a  :  t  t  are    rings  for 
pullins  out  the  side  boards ;  e  e,  pins  and   eyes  for  fastening  the  ends  to 
the  sides ;  h  h  are  the  stiffening  plates. 


Fig.  41 .    Eleifation  of  the 
End  B  in  fig.  38. 


Fig.  42.  Elevation  qf  the  End 
c  tn  fig.  ZA,,  which  i»%  in, 
shorter  than  the  End  B. 
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Fig.  43.    Section  on  the  Line  moM  fig.  88.,  thawing  the  Side  a. 

i^.  44.  is  a  section  on  the  line  bc,  showing  the  inside  elevation  of  the  side 
D ;  it,  an  iron  hasp  which  locks  the  two  leaves  of  the  side  d,  and  prevents 
them  from  being  pressed  inwards.  A  latch  of  this  kind  is  fixed  on  every 
other  board  on  each  side  of  the  grave ;  and  thus,  when  the  board  having  the 
latch  is  loosened,  the  ends  and  the  opposite  board  (J!g,  40.  a)  readily  drop 
out.  The  scale  shown  in  this  figure  applies  to  it  and  to  the  preceding  seven 
figures. 
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Fig.  44.    Section  on  the  Line  B  o  infig.Wu  showing  the  Elevation  qfthe  Side  u. 

As  the  grave  is  being  dug,  one  tier  of  boards  f&stened  together,  as  shown 
in^.  38.,  is  first  let  down,  like  the  kerb  of  a  well  in  well-sinking ;  and  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  this  frame  sinks,  another  is  placed  over  it,  to  sink  in 
its  turn ;  and  so  on,  introducing  one  frame  of  boards  after  another,  till  the 
grave  is  dug  to  the  proper  depth.  The  last  18  or  ^0  inches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grave  are  not  dug  out  quite  so  wide  as  all  above,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  boards  do  not  go  just  so  deep  as  the  top  of  the  coffin  after  it 
has  been  lowered.  This  admits  of  more  readily  taking  out  the  boards,  which 
b  done  by  driving  out  the  hasps  h,  and  the  pins  e,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  working  upwards  as  the  grave  is  filled.  When  the  coffin  is  lowered, 
settled  in  its  place,  and  the  lowering  ropes  drawn  out,  the  erave-digger  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  anH  with  a  hammer  drives  out  one  of  tne  hasps,  which 
instantly  loosens  that  board,  allows  of  taking  out  the  two  ends,  and  conse- 
quently loosens  the  opposite  one.  In  this  way  he  proceeds  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top«  filling  in  the  soil  as  he  goes  on. 

The  manner  in  which  the  grave-boards  are  kept  in  their  position  at  Mussel- 
burgh, near  Edinburgh,  differs  from  that  employed  in  most  places,  and  is  in 
some,  if  not  in  all.  respects  superior  to  it.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gay,  a  smith  in  Musselburgh,  and  the  superintendant  of  the  burying-ground 
there.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  the  instrument  shown  in  ^,  45. , 
which  about  Edinburgh  is  called  a  dumcraft,  and  about  London  a  screw  lever. 
Two  of  these  instruments,  Mrith  the  iron  plates,  spear  nails,  &c.,  screwed  to 
the  planks,  which  cost  about  6t.  6d,  each,  are  required  for  every  pair  of  boards, 
one  being  applied  at  each  end.  A  pair  of  boards,  with  a  pair  of  dumcrafts 
fitted  up  complete,  cost  at  Musselburgh  fi-om  20t,  to  22t.  The  iron  is  made  of 
|-inch  rod,  with  a  male  screw  at  one  end  working  in  a  female  screw,  to  which 
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Fig.  45.    Dumeri^t  or  Screw  Le9er,  Muse  mike  MuiteOmrgk  Burying'Onmiid. 

wings  having  knobs  are  attached  to  facilitate  working,  and  with  the  other 
end  pointed  and  pierced  about  3  in.  from  the  point,  so  as  to  receive  a  spear 
nail.  Every  pair  of  boards  requires  a  pair  of  dumcrafts ;  and  one  end  of  each 
board  requu^s  to  have  a  hole  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
guarded  by  a  shield,  for  one  end  of  the  instrument;  and,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  other  end,  a  plate  of  iron  fixed  on  to  receive  the  centre  point  of  the  screw, 
and  ailow  it  to  work.  By  a  mere  inspection  of  the  instrument,  any  workman 
will  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  object  of  allowing 
one  end  of  the  rod  to  go  through  the  boards  is  to  allow  the  other  end  to 
come  freely  out  when  the  grave  is  being  filled  up ;  for,  although  the  dum- 
craft  is  slackened  by  unscrewing  one  end  fay  means  of  the  knobs  which 
project  from  the  wings,  yet,  by  the  pressure  of'^the  earth  from  the  sides  of  the 
grave,  it  would  take  much  longer  time  to  loosen  it  sufficiently  to  eet  it  out ; 
whereas  by  turning  the  movable  open  part  of  the  screw  end  a  uttle,  and 
then  taking  out  the  spear  and  allowing  the  iron  rod  to  go  through  the  boards, 
the  centre  point  at  the  other  end  is  freed  at  once,  and  this  without  any  noise, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  taking  out  the  strut  pieces  commonly  employed.  By 
having  two  or  three  holes  for  the  spear,  and  two  or  three  plates  with  centre 
holes  for  the  screw  to  work  in,  a  difference  in  length  and  breadth  of  grave 
may  be  obtained  within  certain  limits.  For  an  account  of  this  instrument  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Ballery,  the  superintendant  of  the  Warriston 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  46.  is  a  cemetery  plank  hook, 
for  dragging  out  loose  planks  used  in 
the  common  mode  of  supporting  the 
sides  of  graves,  and  for  moving  boards  f^b-  *6.   Cemetenf  Piank  Hook. 

generally,  when  they  are  in  a  wet  and  dirty  state. 

TYie  grave-box  (Vol.  for  1842,  fig.  16.)  consists  of  a  bottom  and  sides,  the 
latter  readily  separating  from  the  former  ;  and  its  use  is  to  hold  the  soil  dug 
out  of  the  grave,  till  the  grave  is  ready  to  have  the  soil  returned  to  it.  From 
one  to  four  boxes  are  required  for  a  grave,  according  to  its  dimensions.  Their 
use  is  two-fold  :  to  preserve  the  soil  from  mixing  wilh  the  grass,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  separate  it  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  quantity  of 
it  entangled  among  its  leaves;  and  to  return  the  earth  in  the  most  rapid 
manner  to  the  grave.  The  box,  before  receiving  the  earth  from  the  grave,  is 
placed  alongside,  and  raised  up  in  a  sloping  position  ;  the  earth  is  thrown  into 
It ;  and  as  soon  as  the  coffin  is  lowered  the  grave-diggers  loosen  and  take  out 
the  side  of  the  box  next  the  grave,  when  the  soil  immediately  begins  to  drop 
out,  while,  by  raising  the  other  side  of  the  box,  the  whole  is  returned  to  the 
grave,  and  not  a  particle  of  earth  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  grass. 
This  box  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Lamb,  an  undertaker  in  Leith,  and  is  now  in 
general  use  in  the  burial-grounds  about  Edinburgh.  There  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  such  boxes  for  every  cemetery;  and  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  place  them  on  low  wheels,  say  those  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  next  the 
grave  of  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  double  that 
height.      This,  while  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  propping  up  the  boxes. 
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would  also  enable  the  grave-diggers  to  wheel  them  away,  one  ader  another,  as 
fast  as  they  were  filled,  and,  wfa«n  the  grave  was  completed,  to  leave  it  quite 
free  on  every  side  for  the  approach  of  mourners,  who  would  in  this  case  walk 
on  the  turf,  instead  of  walking  on  loose  earth  or  planks.  This  result  is  some- 
times obtained  by  throwing  all  the  excavated  soil  into  wheelbarrows,  and 
removing  these  to  a  short  distance,  there  to  stand  till  the  coffin  is  deposited. 
Either  of  these  modes  is  much  better  than  the  common  one  of  throwing  up 
the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  grave,  and  obliging  the  coffin-bearers  to  clamber 
over  it.  As  the  grave-boxes  are  readily  tiuken  to  pieces,  they  can  be  stowed 
awav,  in  sheds  or  tool-bouses,  in  little  space. 

The  grave-fylatfirm  is  a  flooring  of  boards  about  10  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  broad, 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  an  ordinary- 
sized  coffin.  It  is  hinged,  so  as  to  fold  together  lengthwise.  Its  use  is  to 
place  over  the  grave,  after  the  soil  has  been  removed  in  boxes  or  barrows,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  forming  a  guide  to  the  lowering  of  the  coffin,  and  a 
floor  for  those  who  lower  it,  who  in  Scotland  are  commonly  the  relations  or 
mourners,  to  stand  on.  In  most  cemeteries  loose  boards,  or  two  or  three 
boards  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  platform,  are  laid  down  on  each  side  of 
the  grave,  leaving  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  grave  uncovered  ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  &  from  being  so  complete  and  commodious  as  a  hinged  plat- 
form. 

The  grave^cDver  is  a  low  roof  of  lig^t  boards,  or  of  a  frame  and  canvass,  of 
dimensions  sufficient  to  cover  the  opening  of  a  newly  made  grav^  and  with 
handles  like  those  of  a  hand-barrow,  to  allow  of  carrying  it  reiulily  from  place 
to  place.  Its  use  is  to  exclude  rain  or  snow ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  very 
deep  grave,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  persons  approaching  too  near  its 
edge.  In  large  cemeteries  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  at  all  times  two  or 
three  graves  prepared,  both  common  graves  and  brick  graves,  ready  to  admit  of 
interments  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  unoccupied  brick  graves  are  com- 
monly protected  by  the  ledger  which  is  to  constitute  their  permanent  cover 
and  finish,  but  the  common  graves  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the 
-portable  cover  described. 

The  grave^mould  is  a  box  without  dther  bottom  or  top,  but  with  the  sides 
and  ends  shaped  like  a  coffin,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  form  of  the  grave- 
ridge,  or  mound  of  earth  raised  over  a  grave  immediately  after  interment. 
When  the  crave  is  filled  to  the  brim  and  propa'ly  rammed,  the  box  is  placed 
over  the  soil,  and  more  is  added  and  firmly  rammed  till  the  box  is  full,  when 
the  soil  is  raised  in  the  middle,  and  rounded  off  in  the  manner  seen  in 
all  neatly  kept  churchyards.  Afterwards  the  grave-ridge  is  covered  with 
turf,  or  planted  with  flowers.  In  some  of  the  London  cemeteries  the  stone* 
crop  is  planted  on  the  grave-ridge,  and  forms  a  ver^  neat  evergreen  covering, 
always  within  bounds^  Some  of  the  evergreen  saxifrages  mignt  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  a  friend  has  suggested  that  the  common  thrift  would 
be  an  excellent  plant,  as  its  thick  mass  of  dark  green  crass-like  foliage  would 
contrast  with  the  light  green  of  the  grass  forming  the  common  covering  of 
the  cemetery.  Where  economy  is  an  object,  grass  inoculation  or  grass  s^s 
might  be  resorted  to. 

A  clergyman* t  iheUer  is  unnecessary  where  a  tarpaulin  or  a  movable  shed 
is  used  over  the  grave ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  formed 
of  five  pieces,  viz.  A  flooring  of  boards,  or,  to  prevent  slipping  when  the 
boards  are  wet,  as  well  as  to  render  the  floor  lighter,  of  wooden  grating, 
raised  one  or  two  steps  above  the  general  surface,  m  order  to  give  the  reader 
of  the  service  a  more  commanding  position.  To  this  floor  three  sides,  each 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  canvass,  are  readily  fixed  by  means  of  studs  in  the 
lower  nuls  of  the  sides,  dropping  into  holes  in  the  framework  of  the  lK>ttom  ; 
and  they  are  as  readily  connected  together,  by  hooks  dropping  into  eyes. 
The  roof-piece,  which  ought  to  be  raised  a  little  in  the  middle  to  throw  off" 
the  rain,  can  readily  be  dropped  on  four  iron  bolts,  fixed  in  the  upper  ends  of 
the  styles  of  the  sides.     The  whole  may  be  painted  black ;  and,  when  not  in 
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use.  It  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  A  tent  or 
movable  structure,  to  coyer  not  only  the  clergyman  but  the  mourners 
assembled,  either  during  rainy  weather  or  hot  sunshme,  might  be  formed  with- 
out difficulty,  and  at  no  peat  expense.  The  framework  might  be  light  iron 
rods  ;  and  the  canvass  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  drawn  up  and  let  down 
like  the  awnings  to  tulip  beds,  or  the  outside  gauze  shades  to  hothouses.  (See 
Sub,  HorL,  fig.  115.  p.  175.) 

The  other  articles  of  cemetery  furniture  having  nothing  particular  in  their 
construction,  and  being  in  use  either  by  mechanics,  ground  workmen,  or  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  do  not  require  farther  notice. 

Roots  and  Plants. — In  some  of  the  London  cemeteries  dahlias  are  planted 
in  the  summer  season,  and  these  are  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  unoc- 
cupied catacombs,  and,  with  geraniums  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  are 
brought  forward  in  spring  in  frames  in  the  reserve  ground,  or  in  some  other 
concealed  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  perhaps  in  an  a4Joining  garden  or  nursery. 
In  the  reserve  ground  of  the  great  cemetery  at  Rouen,  there  is  a  large  green- 
house, and  the  curator  lets  out  plants  in  pots  during  summer  at  so  much 
a  pot,  undertaking  to  keep  them  watered  and  trimmed,  to  decorate  graves 
and  monuments. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  II.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Condut^or.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Kight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued from  p.  113.) 
Letter  XII.     Reasons  for  foUotving  the  Business  of  a  Market-Gardener, 

Haying  sent  you  a  rough  dcBcription  of  a  few  things  con- 
tained in  these  noble  galena,  before  I  commence  giving  you 
my  method  of  growing,  training,  &c.,  my  fruit  trees  and  plants, 
I  will  tell  you  my  reaaons  K>r  following  the  business  of  a 
market-gardener  for  so  many  as  twelve  years.  Hearing,  when 
a  boy,  gentlemen's  servants  and  others  that  had  been  in  London 
talk  of  having  there  seen  such  fine  and  early  fruits  and  flowers, 
I  always  felt  anxious  to  go  there  to  see  them  grow ;  and  I  started 
when  quite  young  for  that  purpose,  and  got  work  with  a  noted 
cucumber  and  mushroom  grower ;  a  good  grower  too  of  grapes, 
pines,  and  melons,  and  a  forcer  of  all  early  fruits  and  flowering 
plants.  I  stopped  there  more  than  four  years,  until  I  thought 
there  was  nothmg  more  to  learn.  I  next  went  as  framei;  to  a 
large  market-gardener,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  London; 
where  I  had  the  charge  of  1000  lights  of  framing,  2600  hand 
and  bell  glasses  for  growing  cucumbers,  melons,  early  potatoes, 
&c.,  forcing  asparagus  and  sea-kale  in  an  extensive  way,  and 
fourteen  acres  of  beautiful  ground  for  vegetable-growing,  under 
the  spade,  managed  in  a  first-rate  style  as  to  cropping  and  the 
general  management  of  it.  I  remained  there  imtil  I  thought  I 
knew  all  I  wanted,  and  then  went  to  a  very  extensive  grower  of 
grapes,  peaches,  pines,  strawberries,  mushrooms^  and  all  kinds 
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of  salads,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  I  from  there  went  to  an  ex-* 
tensive  general  grower  of  outdoor  fruits ;  having  twenty-six 
acres  of  cropping  ground  under  the  spade,  with  more  than  600 
lights  of  framing  for  the  early  forcing  of  various  things,  and 
about  1200  hand  and  bell  glasses  ;  so  that,  in  those  twelve 
years,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  different  methods  of 
sowing  and  growing,  from  the  commonest  vegetable  and  salad 
to  the  most  rare  and  expensive  fruits.  Market-gardeners, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  most  industrious  persevering  class 
of  men  I  ever  met  with ;  but  they  are  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  subject  to  very  heavy  losses.  Nobody  has  an  idea  to  what 
expense  they  go ;  and  their  men  (taking  the  year  through)  I 
consider  to  work  harder,  and  to  have  more  hardships  to  contend 
with,  than  any  other  class  of  men  I  have  ever  met  with.  Two 
thirds,  or  more,  of  the  men  are  Irish ;  at  least  they  were  so  at 
the  time  I  followed  that  kind  of  business ;  and  I  never  met  with 
more  than  one  Scotchman  amongst  them  as  a  workman.  I  have 
kept  an  account  of  the  expense  of  working  one  acre  of  ground 
imder  the  spade,  reckoning  the  rent,  taxes,  manure,  horses,  &c., 
and  getting  the  produce  to  market,  and  I  found  it  averaged 
50/.  per  acre. 

I  have  heard  hundreds  of  people  complain  of  being  tired  with 
working ;  but  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  follow  market- 
gardening  for  one  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  If 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  soon  have  found  out  what  it  was  to 
be  tired.  I  have  worked,  and  been  paid,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
days  a  week ;  and  generally  made,  at  some  work  or  other,  eight 
days  all  the  season,  for  some  years,  out  of  my  time.  I  could 
sleep  as  well  riding  on  the  top  of  a  load  all  through  London  to 
Covent  Grarden  as  I  now  can  on  a  bed,  and  have  done  so  many 
times ;  and  sometimes  then  what  little  sleep  I  did  get  was  on 
the  pavement  in  the  old  market,  amongst  vegetables,  and  before 
the  business  of  the  market  began,  and  I  never  thought  it  any 
hardship. 

The  method  the  market-gardeners  have  of  cropping  and 
changing  their  crops  is  astonishing  to  many.  For  instance,  you 
will  see  a  large  space  of  ground  cropped,  and  arrived  at  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  one  day,  and  in  about  three  days 
afterwards  you  will  see  it  all  gone;  the  ground  manured, 
trenched,  and  cropped,  almost  in  the  space  of  time  a  West- 
Country  man  would  turn  round  to  reply  to  a  question. 

Some  of  them  pay  their  workmen  ready  money  every  night ; 
others  three  times  a  week ;  others  twice  a  week,  and  some 
every  Saturday  evening.  The  reason  why  we  find  so  few  of 
these  workmen  afterwards  as  gentlemen's  gardeners  (in  my 
opinion)  is,  first,  that,  if  a  man  is  a  scholar,  he  thinks  he  can 
make  better  use  of  his  time  than  following  market-gardening ; 
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eeoondlj^  he  is  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  the  hard  laborious 
work  he  will  have.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any  man  to  think  of 
going  to  work  in  a  market-garden,  that  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  to  perseTere  and  be  mdustrious,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful ;  no  skulking  about  is  ever  suffered  there.  I 
used  to  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  a  good  lodging ;  I 
have  paid  more  than  one  fourth  of  my  weekly  earnings  for  one^ 
and  then  had  my  cupboard  sadly  pillaged  and  robbed. 

The  next  subject  I  shall  address  you  upon  will  be  my  method 
of  growing  and  forcing  mushrooms;  they  spring  out  of  the 
earth  so  quickly,  and  they  are  a  very  useful  vegetable  indeed. 

Bietm  Gardens,  Oct  31.  1842. 


Art.  III.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawny  Shrubbery,  and 

F'lower- Garden,     By  the  Conductor. 

Thb  principles  which  serve  to  guide  us  in  laying  out  the  details  of  a  place 
are  derived  from  its  natural  and  artificial  character,  and  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  proprietor.  By  natural  character  is  to  be  understood  the  condition 
of  the  situation  in  respect  to  climate,  the  kind  of  surface,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  subsoil,  rock,  and  springs,  ponds,  rills,  or  other  forms  of  water,  or  the 
sea.  Bv  artificial  character  we  mean  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
house,  the  present  state  of  the  ground  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  and  the 
various  topographical  circumstances  ;  such  as  roads,  trees,  neighbouring 
houses,  cottages,  villages,  manufactories,  &c.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
proprietor  require  to  be  attended  to  no  less  than  the  character  of  the  ground 
and  the  locality.  An  important  object,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  he  will  go  in  regard  to  expense.  Next  his  peculiar  taste 
and  that  of  his  femily  are  to  be  studied,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  accommo- 
dated ;  except  in  the  case  of  what  the  artist  considers  bad  taste.  In  this 
case  he  must  respectfully  submit  his  reasons  for  what  he  proposes,  and  endea- 
vour to  argue  the  matter  with  his  employer.  Should  he  fail  in  producing  the 
conviction  desired,  it  will  be  a  ijuestion  for  him  to  resolve  how  far  he  can, 
consistently  with  his  own  reputation,  sanction  the  production  of  what  he  con- 
siders in  baa  taste ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  distinguishing  between  taste  which 
is  inherently  bad,  and  taste  which  is  merely  peculiar.  For  example,  suppose  an 
employer  wished  to  terminate  a  vista  with  a  landscape  painted  on  canvass ;  or 
to  introduce,  in  a  verdant  scene,  a  flat  surface  of  boards  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
a  rock  or  a  cottage  ?  This  taste,  except  in  the  garden  of  a  gtanguette^  we 
should  consider  as  radically  bad;  and  should  respectfully  protest  against  it  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  a  private  gentleman. 

Bearing  these  data  in  view,  there  are  three  styles  or  systems  efart,  according 
to  which  lawns  and  shrubberies  may  be  laid  out.  The  first  of  these  is  the  geo- 
metric  style^  characterised  by  lines  which  require  to  be  drawn  geometricfuly ; 
that  is,  on  paper  by  the  aid  of  a  rule  or  a  puir  of  compasses,  and  on  ground 
by  similar  means ;  the  second  is  the  picturesque  style,  characterised  by  that 
irregularity  in  forms,  lines,  and  general  composition,  which  we  see  in  natural 
landscape  ;  and  the  third  is  the  gardenesque  style,  characterised  by  distinctness 
in  the  separate  parts  when  closely  examined,  but,  when  viewed  as  a  whole, 
governed  by  the  same  general  principles  of  composition  as  the  picturesque 
style,  the  parts,  though  not  blended,  being  yet  connected. 

lie  geometric  style  admits  of  several  varieties,  according  to  the  prevailing 
features.  In  one  case  architectural  objects,  such  as  stone  terraces,  steps, 
parapets,  stone  edgings  to  beds,  stone  margins  to  basins,  may  be  prevalent; 
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and  this  will  constitute  the  archkectural  ttyk*  In  another,  statues,  vases,  and 
other  sculptural  objects,  maj  be  frequent  in  a  geometric  garden,  and  consti- 
tute, of  course,  the  sculpturesque  style.  Where  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  for  the 
most  part  cut  into  artificial  shapes,  whether  architectural,  such  as  walls 
(hedges),  arcades,  pyramids,  &c.,  or  sculptural,  such  as  statues,  vases,  and 
other  tonsile  works,  the  result  is  the  tonsUe  style,  or  verdant  sculpturesqucu 
Where  stone  terraces,  terrace  gardens,  and  sculpture  are  combined,  the  result 
is  the  Italian  style;  and  grass  terraces,  turf  mounts,  and  straight  canals  consti- 
tute the  Dutch  style. 

The  picturesque  style  varies  according  to  the  natural  character  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  Kind  of  art  employed.  It  may  be  the  hilly,  the  rocky,  the 
aquatic,  the  trivial  or  common,  or  the  elegant  or  refined,  picturesque.  T%e 
trivial  picluresque  may  be  applied  to  garden  scenery  in  which  only  the  common 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  country  are  planted,  and  the  grassy  sur^e  is  left,  like 
that  of  a  common  pasture,  without  dther  the  wildness  of  the  forest  glade,  or 
the  smoothness  and  polish  of  the  lawn.  7^  rough  picluresque  is  exemplified 
in  a  surface  more  or  less  irregular  or  broken,  among  the  grass  of  which  ferns 
and  other  strong-growing  pl^ts  spring  up  along  with  low  shrubs  ;  such,  in 
short,  as  we  see  on  the  margins  of  forest  slades,  where  the  bushes  have  been 
kept  down  by  the  browsing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  elegant  or  refined  pictu- 
resque is  exemplified  in  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds,  where  the  surface  has 
been  reduced  to  smooth  undulations,  levels,  or  slopes,  and  where  the  trees 
and  shrubs  grouped  on  these  surfaces  are  of  exotic  species,  or  of  such  varieties 
of  the  common  kinds  as  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Other  varieties 
of  the  picturesque,  resulting  firom  rocks,  water,  &c.,  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader. 

The  gardenesque  style  is  to  gardening,  as  an  art  of  culture,  what  the  pictu- 
resque style  is  to  landscape-painting,  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  All  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  in  the  geurdenesque  style,  are  pumted  and  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  that  each  may  arrive  at  perfection,  and  display  its  beauties  to  as 
great  advantage  as  if  it  were  cultivated  for  that  purpose  alone ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  plants,  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  scene  or 
place  to  which  they  belong,  are  either  grouped  or  connected  on  the  same 
principles  of  composition  as  in  the  picturesque  style,  or  placed  r^ularly  or 
symmetrically  as  in  the  geometric  style.  Hence  there  are  two  distinct  varie- 
ties of  the  eardenesque,  the  geometric  gardenesque,  and  the  pictorial  gardenesque ; 
and  of  each  of  these  there  are  subvarieties  arising  from  the  use,  in  connexion 
with  them,  of  architecture,  sculpture,  common  trees  and  plants,  or  exotic  trees 
and  plants,  &c.  The  tonsile  style,  however,  can  never  be  united  with  the  gar- 
•denesque,  because  it  violates  the  fundamental  principle,  that  of  allowing  each 
plant  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  to  perfection';  nor  will  the  pictu- 
resque, because  in  that  style  every  tree  and  shrub  is  left,  unpruned,  to  assume 
the  form  which  it  takes  by  nature,  or  which  it  may  be  forced  to  assume  by  its 
connexion  or  groumng  with  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mleed Styles. — Two  or  more  of  these  stales  maybe  employed  in  the  same 
pleasureiground,  but  not  indiscriminately  mixed  there.  When  more  than  one 
style  is  employed,  it  can  only  be  done  with  a  good  effect  by  using  the  styles 
in  succession,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  pleasure-ground.  For  example, 
the  Italian  style  may  prevail  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  may  lose^ 
itself  in  grass  terraces  of  the  Dutch  style ;  beyond  which  may  be  exhibited, 
first  the  gardenesque,  and  then  the  picturesque  ;  but  to  introduce  alternately 
portions  of  geometric  or  tonsile  scenery  with  picturesque  scenery  would  dis- 
tract attention,  and  be  destructive  of  that  first  of  all  principles  in  composition, 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  connexion  and 
harmony  of  the  parts.  Such  scenery  cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  otherwise 
than  by  being  the  effect  of  neglect,  and  exhibiting  the  character  of  a  garden 
in  ruins ;  of  which  there  are  a  few  fine  specimens  in  the  country,  produced  by 
only  partially  keeping  up  scenery  originally  in  the  tonsile  style. 

It  IS  mucli  to  be  rejjretted  that  the  tonsile  style  is  not  occasionally  revived, 
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for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  the  striking  efifect  which  it  would  produce  from 
its  novelty.  At  present,  the  most  general  mode  of  laying  out  pleasure-grounds, 
whether  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  adopt  the  arcnitectural,  or  the 
Italian,  style,  immediately  on  the  lawn  front  of  tne  house ;  and,  where  this 
style  terminates,  to  commence  either  with  the  picturesque  or  the  garden- 
esque  style.    We  shall  illustrate  these  two  modes  by  two  sketches,     ^i^.  4*7. 


I  I   I   I  I    Mil 


I 
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Fig.  47.    A  Lawn  laid  out  in  ike  Qardcne$qne  St^ie. 


^"it 


represents  a  small  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  the  gardenesque  st3le^ 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  vertical  profile  ;  a  b  represents  a  terrace^ 
garden,  embracing  the  house  on  three  sides  ;  the  fourth  being  the  en- 
trance front.  The  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  supposed  to  be  flat,, 
but  the  terrace  is  raised  6  or  8  feet  above  it,  as  indicated  by  the  steps 
at  a  and  b.  At  the  ibase  of  the  steps,  the  ground  may  be  supposed 
to  be  3  fl.  above  the  general  surface,  whence  it  slopes  gradually  till  it.  becomes 
united  with  it.  A  walk  commences  at  a,  and  is  continued  by  d  and  c  to  b. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  grounds  are  more  extensive  than  is  shown  in  the 
figure,  a  second  walk  commences  at  d^  and  is  continued  through  a  shrubbery 
to  the  kitchen-garden  and  farm,  from  which  it  returns  by  c  ;  so  that  either  a 
long  walk  or  a  short  one  may  be  taken  without  going  over  the  same  ground 
twice.  There  are  two  circles  marked  to  w,  whicti  represent  basins  of  water 
for  watering  the  beds,  and  for  a  few  of  the  most  showy  water  plants.  All 
the  beds  are  circular,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  18  in.  to  3  fk.  All  the  naked 
circles  are  supposed  to  be  planted  with  flowers,  one  kind  in  a  bed  ;  or  tem- 
porary shrubs,  such  as  roses,  cistuses,  &c. ;  while  the  others  are  planted 
chiefly  with  flowering  shrubs,  some  beds  containing  among  these  a  low  or  fas- 
tigiate  tree.  The  greater  number  of  the  shrubs  are  supposed  to  be  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas,  kalmias,  lilacs,  roses,  cistuses,  and  other  shrubs  which 
make  a  great  show  when  in  flower,  and  form  compact  bushes  at  all  times. 
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In  a  nnmber  of  the  nnall  circlet,  Mandard  roses  aad  dwarf  or  trailing  plants 
grafted  itandard  high,  such  aa  Cotouedster  iuxif&tia,  HaUmod^ndron  arg^n- 
teum,  Sec,  are  auppoaed  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  combine  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  nngular  with  the  gardenesque  ;  but  the  great  object,  in  laying  out 
and  planting  this  latrn,  u  to  exhibit  a  blue  of  floweni  from  the  windows  of 
the  bouse  and  the  surrounding  walk. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  obserre  that  it  is  not  euential  to  the  gardeneaqne 
that  the  beds  should  be  circular  ;  they  may  be  of  any  other  r»ular  form, 
and  they  may  even  be  irr^ulor ;  but  the  circular  shape  is  by  far  the  best  for 
entering  into  composition,  either  witi]  one  another  or  with  scattered  trees  or 
■hrubs ;  and  what  ^tcs  it  a  decided  preference  over  all  other  forms  is,  that  it 
is  best  adapted  for  culture. 


t  Stifit,  amUmlt  at 

the  architectural,  the  gardenesque,  and  even  in  a  slight  degree  the  geo- 
metric, style.  The  entrance  firont  of  the  house  is  at  a,  in  the  entrance  court. 
There  is  a  terrace-garden  from  b  lo  e;  and  a  walk  commencing  at  b,  pro* 
ceeding  by  e  and  d,  and  returning  to  the  terrace  by  c.  The  scenery  from  c  to 
d,  and  also  that  near  the  water  basins  to  u>,  is  decidedly  picturesque ;  that  is, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  Sowers  are  grouped  twether  in  the  same  beds.  On  leaving 
the  terrace  at  b,  we  pass  between  small  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  &c., 
placed  at  regular  distances  like  an  avenue,  with  circular  flower-beds  between; 
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and  this  part  of  the  ground  may  be  considered  in  the  regular,  or  geometric, 
style.  Tne  circular  beds  of- this  style,  and  also  one  or  two  circular  beds  at  r, 
are  harmonised  with  the  rectangular  forms  of  the  terrace  by  some  square 
beds  marked  j^  The  beds  ee  are  for  roses  and  flowers,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered 88  strictly  gardenesque.  At  ^  is  a  statue,  or  a  pedestal  and  vase, 
intended  as  an  object  when  coming  along  the  brandi  walk ;  so  that  we  have 
in  this  sketch  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  picturesque,  gardenesque, 
architectural,  and  geometric  styles,  in  which,  however,  the  picturesque  style 
greatly  preruls.  While  in  the  other  design  the  object  was  oiidiy  to  produce 
a  display  of  flowers  ;  in  this  one  the  object  is  to  produce  varied  combina* 
tions  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  shade  and  shelter,  with  masses  of 
flowers  as  subordinate  objects. 

Fig,  49.  is  a  lawn  laid  out  in  the  geometric  style,  for  shrubs  and  flowers, 
with  few  trees.  In  the  centre  are  a  circular  basm  and  fountain ;  the  margin  oi 
the  basin  is  of  stone,  and  outside  of  this  is  a  circle  of  beds.  The  other  beds 
require  no  description.  A  gravel  walk  surrounds  the  whole,  beyond  which 
there  may  be  the  formal  boundary  to  the  lawn  required  by  the  geometric 
style,  whether  a  wall  or  other  fence  with  a  border  for  flowers  and  creepers, 
or  a  hedge  architecturally  cut  The  circular  beds  are  6  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
will  give  a  scale  to  the  whole,  vi2.  32  ft.  to  an  inch.  These  circular  beds  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  solely  with  flowers,  which  will  admit  of  views  between 
the  beds  of  shrubs  from  the  walk  across  the  lawn  to  the  fountain,  and  also 
contrast  well  with  the  shrubs.  AH  the  other  beds  are  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  shrubs,  each  kept  a  distinct  bush,  so  that  in  this  style  we  have  the 
geometric  combined  with  the  gardenesque.  In  each  of  the  terminating  scrolls 
may  be  planted  any  &stigiate  evergreen  low  tree  or  shrub,  such  as  a  cypress, 
Irish  yew,  or  Irish  or  Swedish  juniper. 

By  limiting  the  spaces  planted  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  andro- 
medas,  vacciniums,  arbutus,  &c,  a  very  efiective  American  shrubbery,  or 
fruticetum,  would  be  formed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  boundary  walk,  which  ought  to  be  at  least 
once  and  a  half  the  width  of  the  beds  (viz.  9  ft.),  is  not  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  but  by  lines  coinciding  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  direction  of  the 
beds,  which  will  take  away  from  the  trivial  character  which  strai|;ht  walks 
always  have  when  accompanied  by  beds  which  do  not  coincide  with  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  tnis  fact  constantly  in  view  when  designing  flower- 
gardens  ;  because,  unless  this  is  done,  there  never  can  be  that  unity  of  the 
whole  and  connexion  of  the  parts  which  are  essential  to  the  harmonious  effect 
of  every  composition. 

This  design  would  also  answer  remarkably  well  for  a  rosary,  or  for  a  mixed 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  either  annuals  or  perennials.  It  would  also 
answer  well  for  a  dahlia  ^den. 

By  omitting  the  basin  m  the  centre,  and  the  borders  which  surround  it,  a 
covered  seat,  temple,  or  rustic  bower  might  be  placed  there ;  or  a  weeping 
tree,  such  as  the  weeping  lentiscus-leaved  ash,  or  the  weeping  sophora,  might 
be  planted  in  the  centre,  and  trained  down  over  trelliswork.  The  giant  ivy, 
planted  in  the  centre,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  forms  a  beautiful  ever- 
green bower,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  soil  is  rich. 

Fig.  50.  (p.  173.)  is  a  plan  of  an  architectural  flower-garden,  the  edgings  to  the 
beds  being  of  stone,  and  the  paths  between  paved.  It  was  designed  for  a  parti- 
cular situation  at  Bitteswell  in  Leicestershire,  but,  in  the  execution,  box  edgings 
and  gravel  walks  were  substituted  for  stone.  In  order  to  show  different  ways 
in  which  this  garden  may  be  planted,  we  sent  copies  of  the  plan  to  Mr.  Frost 
of  Dropmore  gardens,  Mr.  Caie  of  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  Mr.  Pringle 
of  Duncombe  Park  eardens,  and  Mr.  W«  P.  Ayres  of  Acton,  and  we  shall 
subjoin  the  lists  supplied  by  each.  We  may  previously  observe  that  a  repre- 
sents a  square  basin,  with  a  candelabrum  fountain  in  the  centre.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  hydraulic  ram,  which  forces  the  water  to  the  upper  tazza,  from  which  it 
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descends  by  a  succession  of  square  tazzas  of  stone  to  the  basin,  which  is 
bordered  by  a  stone  kerb. 

b  h  are  circles  of  grass  to  harmonise  with  the  grass  of  the  lawn  beyond ;  in 
the  centre  of  each  circle  there  are  a  pedestal  and  statue. 

c  c  are  pedestals  for  vases,  containing  select  flowers. 

d  d  are  sauare  beds  for  standard  roses,  and  mignonnette  in  summer  ;  and 
winter  aconite,  crocuses,  scillas,  &c.,  during  early  spring. 

IA$t  ofPlanUfor  the  Floufor-Garden  Jig,  50.    By  Mr.  Frost. 

As  the  beds  are  narrow  (3  ft.  wide),  Mr.  Frost  observes,  I  have  confined 
the  list  to  rather  weak-growing  plants  ;  if  the^  had  been  5  ft.  wide,  I  should 
have  added  many  things,  such  as  petunias,  salvias,  &c.,  which  would  probably 
grow  too  large ;  thou^  some  persons,  by  care,  might  render  these  kinds  suit- 
able. I  have  chiefly  included  such  things  as  we  grow  here,  and  what  I  know 
to  be  good.  The  small  square  beds  not  numbered  will  do  well  for  standard 
roses  and  mignonnette;  but  I  should  have  in  them  crocuses  of  sorts,  ^Sbflla 
prae'^cox,  S,  amoe^na,  Erythronium  Dens  c^nis  (the  three  varieties),  and 
snowdrops ;  also  tulips  in  the  beds  allotted  for  planting  afterwards  with  pelar- 
goniums, or  any  of  the  other  bulbs  alternately,  as  it  gives  the  garden  a  gay 
appearance  early  in  the  soring.  The  stock  beds,  16,  26,  &c.,  might  be  suc- 
ceeded by  later-sown  stocks,  or  darkias,  coUinsias,  nemophilas,  or  any  other 
hardy  annuals :  indeed,  they  might  be  sown  in  the  autumn  for  the  spring 
show  as  well  as  for  that  of  summer,  and  used  instead  of  tulips  where  tulips 
are  not  to  be  easily  obtained.  I  have  endeavoured  to  pair  the  beds,  so  that 
each  corresponding  bed  should  have  plants  of  similar  habits  ;  and,  should  any 
one  wish  to  deviate  from  the  list  laid  down,  they  might  readily  substitute 
some  favourite  plant  that  might  range  for  height  and  colour ;  such  as  the 
verbenas,  for  example,  of  which  there  might  be  better  sorts  selected  than  I 
have  now  specified,  which  can  be  arranged  according  to  the  same  principle. 
—  PkiUp  Frost,     Dropmore  Gardens,  March  7.  1843. 


1.  Nieremb^rgia  gr&cilis. 

2.  Lobelia  J^rinus. 

3.  Nolana  atriplicif61ia. 

4.  Pelargonium,     Cooper's     dwarf 

scarlet. 

5 .  Calceolaria  angustifblia. 

6.  Fuchsia  Brewsteri. 

7.  White  ten-week  Stock. 

8.  Is6toma  axillaris. 

9.  Lobelia  spl^ndens. 

10.  /Teliotropium  peruvianum. 

11.  Pelargdnium  DaveyaTium. 

12.  Ferbena  plcta. 

13.  Ferbena  formosa. 

14.  Lant^na  Sellovtona. 

15.  Pelargonium,  pink  nosegay. 

16.  Purple  German  Stock. 

17.  Xuplnus  n^nus. 

18.  Ferr^kria  pavonia. 

19.  Alonsoa  mcisifolia. 


20.  Tropse^olum  mkjus  fldre  pleno. 

21.  Calceolaria  viscosfssima. 

22.  Pelargonium,  Ingram's  scarlet. 

23.  Lobelia  unidentata. 

24.  O^xalis  tuberosa. 

25.  Alonsoa  linearis. 

26.  Rose-coloured  German  Stock. 

27.  Calceolaria  Stew^tn. 

28.  Gladiolus  cardinalis. 

29.  Pelargonium,  cup-leaved  pink. 

30.  Pelargonium  compdctum. 

31.  Terb^na,  Ivory's  queen. 

32.  Ferbena  mdxima. 

33.  Pelargonium  pavoninum. 

34.  jSenecio  ^legans  flore  pleno. 

35.  LobeUa  propfnqua. 

36.  Pelargonium,  Irince  of  Orange. 

37.  Scarlet  ten-week  Stock. 

38.  F6chsia  globosa. 


List  of  Plants  which  will  keep  up  a  Show  of  Flowers  in  the  Flower-Garden 

Jig,  50.  UU  June.    By  Mr.  Caie. 


1.  il^rabis  prse^oox.     White. 

2.  Er&nthis  hyem^is.     Yellow. 

3.  iSbllla  ^yacmtho>^«.    Blue. 


4.  ^l^ssum  saxdtile.    Yellow. 

5.  ITesperis  repdnda.     Purple. 

6.  Tul^  Gesneruma.     Scarlet. 
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7.  £rythr6nium  Dens-ci^nis.  Purple. 

8.  /beris  sax&tilis.    White. 

9.  Tesicaria  utriculata.      Light  yel- 

low. 

10.  Polemonium  r^ptans.    Blue. 

11.  Z/flium  longiflorum.     White. 

12.  Addnif  vernalis.    Yellow. 

13.  Phl6x  verna.    Pink. 

14.  Phl6x  procumbens.     Lilac. 

15.  Narcissus  papyraceus.    White. 

16.  TuUpa  praeVox.     Scarlet. 

17.  Fritillaria  nieleagris.     Purple. 

18.  iSTarclssus  JonqtSUa.    Yellow. 

19.  Aubrietia  purpurea.     Purple. 

20.  ^nemdne  nortensis.     Scarlet. 

21.  iS^cflla  campanulata.  Dark  purple. 

22.  Heplitica    triloba     rubro-piena. 

Double  red. 


canis 


albi- 


23.  Erythrdnium    Dens 

flora.    White. 

24.  Hepatica  triloba  caer.-pl.    Blue. 

25.  Cheir4nthu8  ochroleucus.     Pale 

Yellow. 

26.  Sanguinikria  canadensis.    While. 

27.  Mecon6psis  cdmbrica.    Yellow. 

28.  /beris  sempervirens.    White. 

29.  i\rarclssus  minor.    Yellow. 

30.  Corydalis  n6bilis.  Yellow. 

31.  ^umaria  fonnosa.    Reddish. 

32.  jTris  y^na.    Purple. 

33.  Cheir4nthus  Cheiri.    Yellow. 

34.  Corydalis  bulb6sa.    Purple. 

35.  Galdnthus  pUcatus.    White. 

36.  Oocus  sativus.    Yellow. 

37.  iSbilla  prs^cox.    Blue. 

38.  Phl6x  ovata.    Pink. 


List  of  Plants  for  the  Flower^Garden  fig,  50.,  winch  witt flower  from  June  to 

Septernber,     By  Mr.  Caie. 


1.  OBnothem  macroc&rpa.    Yellow. 

2.  Terbena  splendens.     Dark  crim- 

son. 
.3.  iSialvia  chamaedryoldes.    Blue. 

4.  Verbena  ThompsontaTKi.  Whitish. 

5.  Frogmore  Pelargonium.    Scarlet. 

6.  Bouy&rdta  coccinea.     Scarlet. 

7.  Terbena,  the  queen.    White. 

8.  Calceolaria  angustifolia.    Yellow. 

9.  Kerbenafeucriott/^^.  Whitish  pink. 

10.  Pff/unia  erubescens.  Whitish  pur- 

ple. 

11.  Ferbena  Tweedieaita.     Scarlet. 

12.  Calceolaria  rugosa.    Yellow. 

13.  Campanula  carp4tica.    Blue. 

14.  Terbena   StewartiV.     Dark   pur- 

ple. 

15.  rierb^na  Forstertt.     Light  crim. 

son. 

16.  TropaeWum  minus  flore  pleno. 

Orange  and  yellow. 

17.  Petunia  triumphans.     Dark  pur- 

ple. 

18.  Calceol^a  integrifolia.    Yellow. 


19.  Bouv6rdfa  triph^Ua.     Scarlet. 

20.  ilntirrhinum  alpinum.   Light  pur- 

ple. 

21.  Pelargonium  comp&ctum.  Scarlet. 

22.  Petunia,  the  Germ.  Dark  purple. 

23.  Alonsda  linearis.     Red. 

24.  Ferbena  Hendersonn.     Purple. 

25.  Camp&nula  carp&tica.    Blue. 

26.  Ferbena  Melin,  latifolia.  Scarlet. 

27.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  White. 

28.  CEnothera  Drumm6ndti,  pegged 

down.    Yellow. 

29.  Tournefdrtia         Aeliotropioides. 

Pale  lilac. 

30.  Fierbena  teucrioides.    White  and 

pink. 

31.  Phl6x  Drummdndn.     Purple. 

32.  Frogmore  Pelargonium.    Scarlet. 

33.  Ferbena  aroce^na.     Dark  lilac. 

34.  tStenedo  elegans.     Purple. 

35.  Calceolaria  angustifolia    Yellow. 

36.  Ferbena,  the  queen.    White. 

37.  Ferbena  ignea.     Scarlet. 

38.  Ferbena  ImnaTia,    Purple. 


List  of  Plants  for  planting  the  Flower^Garden  fig,  50.     By  Mr.  Pringle. 

Throughout  the  following  arrangement,  the  plants  mentioned  first  will  be 
those  for  the  first  show  of  flowers.  The  low-prowins  plants  or  bulbs,  called 
edgings,  are  to  be  planted  in  patches  about  6  in.  wiUim  the  edgings  of  the 
beds  ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  amateur,  or  those  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  providing  for  flower-oirdens,  I  have  given  the  probable  number  of 
each  plant  that  will  be  required,  or  at  least  the  number  that  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  bed  ;  but,  as  the  number  required  to  stock  a  bed  will  often  depend 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  plants,  sometimes  two  or  three  less  or 
two  or  three  more  than  I  have  mentioned  may  be  required. 
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1.  Bulbous  Iris,  18  plants.     Commellnii  tuber^sa,  27  plants. 

2.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Asters. 

3.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    German 

Asters. 

4.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Mignonnette.    Dahlias,  7  plants. 

5.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Tulips,  200  roots.     Scarlet  Geraniums, 

25  plants. 

6.  Edging  of  Yellow  Crocus,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Chry- 

seii  crdcea. 

7.  Edging  of  Blue  Hepatica,  14  plants.     Carnations,  18  plants. 

8.  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 

9.  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.    Hyacinths  Single,  200  roots.    Shrubby 

Calceolarias,  25  plants. 

10.  Edging  of  Purple  Auricula,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Dwarf 

Lan^spur. 

11.  Edging  of  Purple  Auricula,  30  plants.     Double  Anemones,  200  roots. 

Nierembergia  linearis,  25  plants. 

12.  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants  m  two  rows,  with  a  patch  of  Narcissus  be- 

tween each  plant,  for  an  early  bloom. 

13.  Narcissus  between  each  plant,  with  patches  of  Fritillaria  meleagris,  &c. 

14.  Edging    of  Yellow    Auricula,  30  plants.     Standard    Roses,    4    plants. 

Schizdnthus  venustus. 

15.  Edging  of  Yellow  Auricula,  30  plants.    Ranunculus,  200  roots,    ^na- 

^Ihs  Mon^Ut,  25  plants. 

16.  Edging  of  Red  Hepatica,  14  plants.     Picotees,  18  plants. 

17.  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants 

18.  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.    Jonquils,  200  roots.    Lobelia  pro- 

pfnqua,  25  plants. 

19.  Edging  of  Blue  Crocus,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     Calli6p- 

sis  blcolor. 

20.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Stocks. 

21.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Double  Tulips,  200  roots.     jS&lvia  pa- 

tens, 25  plants. 

22.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Mignonnette.     Dahlias,  7  plants 

23.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Bulbous  Iris,  18  roots.     TigrSdia  pa- 

vonia,  27  plants. 

24.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Stocks. 

25.  Edging  of  Striped  Crocus,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    French 

Marigold. 

26.  Erythrdnium  Dens  c^nis,  14  roots.    Pinks,  30  plants. 

27.  Polyanthus,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 

28.  Van  Thol  Tulips,  200  roots.     iSfalvia  f61gens,  25  plants. 

29.  Hepatica,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     Godetia  rubic6nda. 

30.  Turban  Ranunculus,  200  roots.     iTeliotropium  peruviknum,  25  plants. 

31.  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  two  rows,  with  a  patch  of  Martagon  Lily 

between  each  two  Herbaceous  Plants. 

32.  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants  in  two  rows,  with  patches  of  Gladiolus 

communis,  or  any  other  hardy  species. 

33.  Single  Anemones,  200  roots.     Nierembergia  line^is,  30  plants. 

34.  Hepatica,  30  plants.    Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Brach^come  sberidi- 

rolia. 

35.  Double  Hyacinths,  200  roots.     Petunia  phoenicea,  25  plants. 

36.  Double  Primrose,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 

37.  j^ciUabifolia,  14  patches.     Pinks,  30  plants. 

38.  Striped  Crocus,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     African  Ma- 

ngold. 
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a.  Basin  of  Water,  with  an  enriched  sculptured  vase  in  the  centre,  with  jet 
d'eau,  or  other  contrivances  that  the  proprietor  may  choose,  according 
to  the  head  and  supply  of  water  that  he  nas  at  command. 

b  b.  Figures,  or  Groups  of  Figures,  emblematical  of  the  beauties  or  riches 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

c  c,  Vases,  elevated  on  pedestals  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  vase,  and 
filled  with  handsome  specimens  of  plants  in  flower,  to  be  changed 
when  required  during  summer. 

d  d,  Beds  of  choice  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  or  of  choice  Pelargoniums. 

Ah  Arrangement  of  Plants  far  Vie  Flower-Garden  Jig.  50.,  by  which,  when  the 
Beds  are  once  stocked,  they  will  require  very  little  annual  Preparation  to  keep 
up  the  Stock  of  Plants  ;  and  which  may  oe  suitable  fir  some  Gardens  whete 
there  is  not  the  Convenience  of  much  Glass,  and  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Whole  should  be  kept  up  at  comparatively  little  annual  Expense  of  Labour,  By 
Mr.  Pringle. 

1 .  Erica,  herbacea.     Kalmia  of  species. 

2.  Snowdrops.     Early  flowering  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

3.  Snowdrops.     Early  flowering  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

4.  Narcissus.     Fuchsias. 

5.  Er4nthis  hyemalis.     Common  China  Roses,  trained  on  a  flat  trellis. 

6.  Yellow  Crocus.    Delphinium  of  Species. 

7.  QvLvltheria  Shdllon.     Yellow  Azaleas. 

8.  Fritill^ria.     Fuchsias. 

9.  Grape  Hyacinth.     Noisette  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

10.  Auriculas.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

11.  Polyanthus.     Provence  Roses,  Dwarf. 

12.  American  Plants  mixed. 

13.  American  Plants  mixed. 

14.  Auriculas.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

15.  Primula  farindsa.     Scotch  Roses,  Dwarf. 

16.  Gaultheria  proc6mbens.     Azaleas,  Red. 

17.  Gentidna  acaulis.     Scarlet  Geraniums. 

18.  Erythronium  Dens  c^nis.     Bourbon  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

19.  Crocus,  Blue.     Potentillas  of  diflferent  species. 

20.  Snowdrop.     Early  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

21.  Adonic  vernMis.     Tea-scented  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

22.  Orange  Lily.     Salvia  patens. 

23.  Andromedas  of  different  species. 

24.  Snowdrops.     Early  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

25.  Striped  Crocus.     Phlox  of  species. 

26.  Vacciniums  of  species. 

27.  Pu/saliUa  verna.     Petunias. 

28.  SciWsL  bifolia.     Hybrid  China  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

29.  Hepatica.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

30.  Primula  cortusoi^^^.     Perpetual  Roses,  Dwarf. 

31.  Rhododendrons  of  different  species. 

32.  Rhododendrons,  Hybrids. 

33.  Alpine  Auricula.     Moss  Roses. 

34.  Hepatica.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

35.  JiysLcinthus  monstrosus.     Macartney  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

36.  Gladiolus.     Fuchsias. 

37.  Vacciniums  of  different  species. 

38.  Striped  Crocus.     Pentstemon  of  different  species. 
a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  as  in   the  preceding  arrangement. 

d  d.  Rose  Pillars  ;  or  Roses  trained  on  an  umbrella  or  other  fancy  trellis. 

Remarks,    By  each  of  the  above  arrangements  a  good  bloom  may  be  ob- 
tained during  the  flowering  season  ;  and  out  of  the  two  a  third  might  be 
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arranged.  Thus,  by  taking  the  beds,  2.  3.  6.  10.  14.  19.  20.  24.  25.  29.  .34. 
and  38.  of  the  first  arrangement,  and  joining  them  to  the  second,  the  garden 
would  then  be  a  rosary  ;  by  which,  with  a  proper  selection  ofsuccessional  kinds, 
with  the  bulbs  and  other  plants  used  as  edging  to  the  beds,  a  regular  supply 
of  flowers  might  be  obtained. — J,  P. 

(  To  6«  continued.) 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  heating  Apparatus  in  the  Gardens  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  StrcUhfieldsaye.  By  John  John- 
son, Gardener  there. 

The  apparatus  (^y.  51.)  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Ar- 
nott's)  and  two  copper  cylinders.  The  stove  contains  two 
copper  boilers  1  ft.  deep 
and  3  in.  wide,  which  form 
the  fire-box  of  the  stove, 
out  of  which  the  boiling 
water  flows  by  the  top 
pipe  into  the  cylinder,  and 

returns  by  the  lower  pipe  

into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  cylinders  have 
each  thirty  tubes,  1  in. 
in  diameter,  extending 
through  the  whole  length 
(amongst  which  the  water 
flows),  giving  out  an  ex- 
tent    of     heated      surface  ^«-^*'    ^^o^i»S  ^PP^ratm  at  StrathfUldsaye. 

equal  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  through  which  the  air 
circulates.  The  dimensions  are,  stove  1  ft.  6  in.  square,  and 
3  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  including  the  ornamental  cap  on  the  top, 
which  is  4  in.  deep ;  cylinders  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
same  height  as  the  stove,  including  the  caps. 

It  consumes  exactly  one  bushel  of  coke  per  day,  the  half  of 
which  is  suppUed  every  morning  and  evening.  The  water  ia 
supplied  by  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as 
seen  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evaporation  at  the 
back  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  ornamental  caps  are  movable, 
and  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinders  and  the  feed-hole  of  the 
stove.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the  stove, 
communicating  with  a  flue  bmlt  in  the  wall. 

There  are  two  of  the  above  apparatuses  in  the  conservatory 
at  this  place,  which  is  67  ft.  long,  27  ft,  wide,  and  21  ft.  high, 
and  which  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  sufficiently  heated  to 
preserve  the  plants  from  injury  from  cold  or  damp. 

Strathjieldsayey  Feb.  11.  1843. 
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Art.  V.     On  making  Garden  Besoms,    By  A.  F. 

Seeing  nothing,  in  any  of  your  numerous  works  on  gardening  and  rural 
economy,  on  the  manunicture  of  an  article  the  most  essential  to,  and  most 
generally  used  in,  every  well-kept  garden,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  point  out 
to  yoU)  and,  through  your  Magazine,  to  my  friends  in  the  wide  field  of  garden- 
ing, the  manly  use  of  besoms^  and  a  very  superior  mode  of  manufacturing 
them.  It  is  nothing  of  my  own,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  new  to  some  of  your 
readers  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  known  or  practised  by  one  in  a  hundred  that 
have  the  greatest  occasion  to  do  so. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  or  any  other  gentleman  or  gardener  at  all  acquainted 
with  rural  affidrs  in  this  country,  that  besoms  are  made  of  birch,  heather,  or 
any  other  tough  spray  that  can  be  most  readily  come  at ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  that,  when  the  birch  is  got  in  lengths  of  3  ft.  from  the  top,  it  is  to  be 
singled  by  tearing  the  strong  forked  branches  asunder  with  the  hands  without 
any  tool,  and  when  this  is  done  the  besoro-builders  begin,  two  to  form  the 
faggot,  and  one  to  bind ;  and,  by  the  following  contrivance,  six  score  may  be 
bound  in  an  hour  by  one  man. 

A  rope,  of  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  window  sash-cord,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  shed,  as  in^.  52., 
and  it  must  be  long  enough  to  let  one  end  reach  the 
floor ;  this  end  is  to  be  in  a  double  of  the  cord  for  a 
man  to  put  his  foot  into,  like  a  stirrup.  The  faggot 
of  birch,  straight  and  the  right  size  for  the  besom,  is 
handed  to  this  man,  who  puts  his  cord  once  round  the 
birch,  and,  setting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  tightens  the 
faggot  in  the  place  where  the  first  tie  from  the  tip  is  to 
be,  and  keeps  it  tight  till  he  puts  a  tarred  string  twice 
round  and  ties  it ;  then,  shiflmg  his  cord  to  the  place 
where  the  other  tie  is  wanted,  tightens  and  ties  that  in 
like  manner ;  with  such  a  thorough  command  of,  and 
such  an  ability  easily  to  compress,  these  otherwise 
unyielding  materials,  as  cannot  fail  to  please  the  work- 
men and  profit  the  employer,  who  thus  gets  a  day's 
tying  done  in  an  hour ;  and,  instead  of  making  this 
trade  an  excuse  for  idling  away  wet  days,  the  gardener  comri        to 

may  get  a  wa^on-load  of  birch  worked  into  besoms  in      bS^Hg  Birch  SHomj^'^ 
the  course  of  a  day,  by  half  a  dozen  handy  labourers. 

Now  for  the  wielding  of  the  instrument  after  it  is  made ;  and  we  shall  take, 
as  an  example,  the  cleaning  of  a  lawn  afler  a  morning's  mowing.  Every 
alternate  swarth  is  to  be  raked  with  a  common  hay-rake,  or  other  blunt- 
toothed  rake,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  breadth  of  two  swarths  for  the 
long-handled  besom.  Along  the  centre  of  this  cleared  space,  a  man  starts 
with  a  flattened  besom  on  the  end  of  a  nine-foot  handle,  and  sends  all  the  grass 
that  he  meets  with  right  and  led,  leaving  these  two  swarths  cleanly  swept.  A 
boy  or  a  woman,  with  a  short-handled  besom,  follows  after,  anci  sweeps  ten 
yards  of  this  ridge  upward,  and  ten  yards  downward,  thus  leaving  the  lawn 
studded  with  heaps  of  grass  60  fl.  apart  one  way,  and  15  or  18  feet  apart  tiie 
other  way.  This  is  again  basketed  into  the  grass-cart  by  a  man  and  a  boy 
with  a  couple  of  boards  and  a  besom.  When  this  plan  is  followed  all  is  regu- 
larity; the  long-handled  besom,  doing  the  bulk  of^the  brushing  without  ever 
having  to  touch  a  blade  of  grass  twice  over,  is  a  manly  straight-forward  sweeper; 
for  the  person  stands  upright  as  a  dart,  and  moves  forward  in  a  line,  swinging 
his  arms  on  even  balance,  furrowing  the  greensward,  whilst  the  women  and 
boys  with  their  four-foot  besoms  lay  it  in  heaps. 

The  handles  of  the  besoms  should  be  shod  with  iron  in  the  form  of  an  arrow 
head,  and  have  a  ferrule  on  the  other  end^  to  prevent  the  wood  from  giving 
way  in  the  act  of  putting  the  heads  of  birch  on  the  besom's  tail ;  and,  when 
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done  in  this  manner,  the  same  handle  will  last  a  life-time,  and  be  sofler  and 
smoother  for  the  hand  than  the  rustic  cudgels  that  besom-makers  tail  their 
faggots  with,  and  sell  to  cockneys  for  garden  brooms. 
Slqffbrdshhv,  March,  1843. 


Art.  VI.     77ie  SquirreL    By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

Horticulture  and  zoology  are  contiguous  provinces.  Surely, 
then,  no  one  in  these  days  of  liberality  can  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Wighton  for  straying  a  little  out  of  bounds.  Let  him  not  fear 
the  apparition  of  a  birch  rod. 

If  squirrels  injure  the  shoots  of  my  spruce  firs,  which  they 
are  known  to  frequent,  trivial  indeed  must  be  the  damage,  and 
quick  the  reparation  by  old  Dame  Nature,  for  the  trees  bear  no 
marks  of  aggression. 

Had  the  squirrel  been  wild,  in  the  wild  woods,  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Wighton  saw  it  eat  the  birds,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  individual  squirrel  to  be  carnivorous,  because  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Wighton  would  only  state  what  he  conceived 
to  be  "correct."  Still,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules.  Don  Quixote  put  Sancho  Panza  in  mind  that 
smnmer  did  not  always  set  in  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
swallow.  Sir  William  Jardine  shot  a  bam  owl  in  the  very  act 
of  hooting.  Probably,  neither  the  baronet,  nor  any  body  else, 
will  ever  perform  a  similar  feat,  for  bam  owls  do  not  hoot. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Wighton's  conununication  of  January  3. 
[p.  117.],  that  his  squirrel  was  in  captivity  when  it  partook  of  a 
carnal  repast.  This  single  fact  at  once  precludes  the  possibility 
of  the  squirrel  family  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  incarceration  only  of  "a  few  days"  might  have 
injured  the  prisoner  seriously,  either  in  his  nervous  system,  or 
in  his  gastric  powers,  or  in  his  olfactory  sensibilities.  Now,  a 
sudden  derangement  in  all,  or  even  in  any  one,  of  these  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  squirrel's  frame,  might  have  affected  his  health 
sufficiently  to  have  induced  him  to  try  a  change  of  larder ;  and, 
should  this  have  been  the  case,  I  don't  know  a  nicer  morsel  for 
the  alterative  system  than  a  tender  and  a  well-fed  swallow. 
Under  existing  circumstances  (loss  of  liberty,  to  wit),  I  am  not 
at  all  astonished  that  Mr.  Wighton's  squirrel  should  dine  on 
bird,  raw  or  roasted  we  are  not  informed;  even  though  the 
said  squirrel  were  well  supplied,  on  the  same  table,  "  with  his 
favourite  kind  of  food." 

I  wish  we  knew  more  than  we  do  of  the  carnivorous  propen- 
sities, or  the  want  of  them,  in  certain  animals.  We  might  then  be 
able  to  account  tolerably  well  for  many  strange  occurrences,  which 
every  now  and  then  puzzle  us  so  much,  in  the  workings  of  zoo- 
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logical  gastronomy.  So  unaccountable^  indeed,  are  sometimes 
the  actions  both  of  man  and  beast,  not  only  in  the  eating  depart- 
ment, but  also  in  domestic  arrangements,  that  we  might  really 
fancy  the  performers  not  to  be  quite  right  in  their  heads. 

Whilst  I  am  actually  writing  this,  there  are  two  geese  on  the 
lawn  before  me.  One  of  them  is  a  Canada  goose,  the  other  a 
barnacle  gander.  The  latter  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  former. 
Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  the  old  fool  of  a  goose  has  taken 
the  insignificant  little  fellow  into  connubial  favour,  although 
there  are  four  and  twenty  others  of  the  Canada  species  here, 
from  which  she  has  it  fuUy  in  her  power  to  make  a  more  profit- 
able choice.  Singular  to  teU,  this  is  the  third  year  that  these 
infatuated  simpletons  have  paired,  and  the  goose  laid  eggs, 
without  any  chance  of  a  progeny.  And,  in  high  quarters,  some- 
times unions  take  place,  where  the  husband  is  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of  that  of  her  husband. 

How  capricious,  then,  is  the  taste,  not  only  of  Mr.  Wighton's 
captive  squirrels,  but  also  of  geese,  and  eke  of  man  himself! 
By  only  "  a  few  days' ''  loss  oi  liberty,  I  have  shown  that  Mr. 
w  ighton's  pretty  squirrel  preferred  the  flesh  of  birds  to  its  own 
*^  favourite  kind  of  food." 

My  tom-cat,  apparently  an  excellent  mouser,  will  sometimes 
eat  plentifully  of  dry  biscuit,  and  turn  up  his  nose  at  mutton 
chop.  Sterne's  ass  seemed  to  relish  macaroon.  Did  all  asses 
relish  macaroon,  we  might  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  Spanish 
proverb,  **  La  miel  no  es  para  la  boca  del  asno : "  Honey  is  not 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  ass.  Parrots  in  cages  will  pull  off 
their  own  feathers,  and  eat  them  by  the  dozen.  Blackbirds, 
although  on  very  short  allowance,  caused  by  the  frosty  weather, 
would  not  touch  their  favourite  ivy  berries,  which  were  thrown 
down  in  abundance  for  them  in  the  garden  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Loudon  of  Bayswater.  I  knew  a  healthy  old  owl  who  took 
her  confinement  so  much  to  heart  that  she  refused  all  kind  of 
food,  and  died  at  last  for  want  of  it.  And,  when  I  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  I  saw  a  brute  in  the  shape  of  man,  swallow 
pieces  of  raw  fowl  (which  he  had  torn  asunder,  feathers  and 
all,)  with  as  much  avidity  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  devours  our 
incomes. 

Should  Mr.  Wighton  read  this  paper,  he  cannot  fail  to  i)erceive 
that  I  have  many  serious  obstacles  to  overcome,  before  I  can 
arrive  at  the  very  important  conclusion,  that  the  family  of 
squirrel  is  carnivorous  in  its  own  native  haunts. 

Walton  Hall,  March  8.  1843. 
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Art.  viz.    ArboricnUural  Notices. 

• 

Disbarring  Tiniber  Trees  to  increase  the  DurabilUj^  of  the  Tbnber  is  useful  in 
the  case  of  the  resinous  tribe,  but  injurious  with  trees  that  are  non-resinous. 
This  is  the  result  of  extensive  experience  in  the  South  of  France  by  M.  Laure 
of  Toulon.  This  gentleman  has  also  found  that  the  trunk  of  th«  white  oak 
(Quercus  pedunculata),  disbarked  when  in  full  sap,  has  a  power  of  reproducing 
the  bark.  Soon  after  disbarking,  some  drops  of  a  fluid  ooze  out,  which 
thickens  and  takes  a  green  colour  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ;  and  this  process  of  oozing  out,  thickening,  and  colouring,  con- 
tinues till  the  surface  of  the  trunk,  which  had  previously  been  laid  bare  as  far 
as  the  soft  wood,  is  covered  with  a  rough  granulated  surface  of  a  greyish 
colour  without,  and  of  a  herbaceous  green  within.  By  degrees,  a  very  thin 
pellicle  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  this  exuded  matter,  which  ends  in  becom- 
mg  the  epidermis  of  a  new  bark  ;  and  this  bark,  by  the  end  of  the  first 
summer,  becomes  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  the  descent  of  the  sap 
from  the  branches  to  the  base  of  the  trunk.  (Aim.  ffHort,  Soc,  de  Paris, 
tom.  xxxi.  p.  17.)  [We  have  known  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  case  of 
a  pear  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  had  been  laid  completely  bare  to  the  white 
wood  all  round,  and  for  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  length.] 

Reusing  American  Trees  from  Seed. — Mr.  Charl wood's  annual  Catalogue  of 
American  Tree  Seeds,  just  printed,  is  this  year  unusually  rich  in  the  genera 
Andr6meda,  Juglans,  Caiya,  Magnolia,  Pinus,  ^Rhododendron,  and  various 
others ;  and,  as  packets  of'^these  seeds  may  be  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  never  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  provincial  nur- 
serymen and  country  gentlemen  to  enlarge  their  arboretums  at  little  expense. 
We  would  recommend  first  procuring  a .  catalogue  from  Mr.  Charlwood,  and 
next  marking  the  species  wanted,  and  returning  it  with  an  order  at  the  rate  of 
\s.  for  every  species  marked.  We  mention  this  mode,  because  a  gentleman 
with  whom  we  have  been  conversing  on  the  subject  has  complained  to  us  that 
some  of  the  kinds  are  sold  only  by  the  bushel,  and  that  he  only  wants  a  few 
plants  to  extend  his  collection.  —  Cond, 

Nuts  with  a  bony  Shell,  such  as  those  of  the  olive,  holly,  hawthorn,  &c., 
which  at  present  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  germinate,  have  been 
found  to  grow  the  first  year  when  the  nut  is  broken,  provided  the  kernel  is 
not  injured.  This  has  been  effected  in  France,  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  press  or  a  vice,  with  which,  it  is  said,  a  female  can  break  2000 
olive  nuts  in  one  day,  without  injuring  the  kernels.  We  doubt  if  this  could 
be  done  so  easily  with  the  nuts  of  the  holly  or  ^e  hawthorn,  but  the  sugges- 
tion is  worth  trying.  (^Annates  d*Horl,  de  Paru,  tom.  xxxi.  p.  15.) 

PavJowrCvBL  trnperidlisy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  showed  nower-buds  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  which  stood  the  winter  and  came  into  flower  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1842  ;  thus  proving  the  great  hardiness  of  the  tree  when  it  can  ripen 
its  wood.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue,  somewhat  like  those  of  Oloxfnia 
caulescens,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  smell  like  those  of  Philadelphus.  The 
Paulownia  has  been  propagated  to  an  amazing  extent  in  France,  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  said  already  to  have  produced  more  money  to  commercial  gardeners 
than  any  other  plant  known.  The  price  has  fallen  from  5  guineas  to  2s,  6d, 
(^Annates  d*Hort.  de  Paris,  torn.  xxx.  p.  406.) 

Balsam  Poplars. — The  following  kinds  are  described  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  Garten  Zeitung,  vol.  ix.  p.  401.,  and  also  in  the  Botanical 
Register  for  March,  1843.  We  trust  some  nurseryman  or  private  gentleman 
connected  with  St.  Petersburg  will  endeavour  to  procure  living  plants  of 
such  of  them  as  are  not  alreiuly  in  this  country,  or  rather  of  the  whole  of 
them ;  for,  though  there  are  several  of  the  names  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  col- 
lection, yet  the  plants  are  too  small  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  they  answer 
Dr.  Fischer's  description.     Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  iDr.  Fischer,  or  of 
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any  one  else  who  possesses  the  whole  collection,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  a  plant  or  a  cutting  of  each,  for  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  reciprocate. 

P6pulus  balsamifera  L.,  P.  tristis  Fisch.,  P.  longifdlia  Fitch.,  P.  cdndicans 
HorL  Kew,,  P.  pseudo-balsamlfera  Fitch.,  P.  /aurifolia  Ledcbour,  P.  suaveo- 
lens  Fitch. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  puldishedy  with  some  Account  cf 
those  considered  the  more  interesting, 

A  Karrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Cohmet.  By  James  Backhouse.  Illus- 
trated by  three  maps,  fifteen  etchings,  and  several  wood-cuts.  Svo, 
pp.704.     London  and  York,  184^3. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  an  article  on  the  indigenous  esculents  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  our  Volume  for  1835  p.  338.,  by  the  author  of  the 
Narrative  now  before  us.  Mr.  Backhouse  was  at  that  time  in  Australia, 
on  a  visit  which  occupied  nearly  six  years,  terminating  with  1838.  '*  It  was 
undertaken,  solelj^,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  religious  duty.  During 
its  course,  the  writer  kept  a  Journal,  in  which,  having  been  trained  to  habits 
of  observation,  records  were  made,  not  only  on  religious  subjects,  but  also  on 
such  as  regarded  the  productions  of  the  countries  visited,  the  state  of  the 
aborigines,  and  the  emigrant  and  prisoner  population,  &c.*' 

The  work  consists  of  47  chapters,  and  18  papers  as  an  appendix,  and  it  is 
illustrated  by  many  very  clever  etchings,  independently  of  large  maps,  and 
several  wood-cuts.  Every  chapter  is  a  personal  relation  of  what  took  place 
with  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller,  and  recounts  not  only  what  relates 
to  his  ''religious  duty,**  but  what  he  observed  as  a  naturalist,  and  more 
especially  as  a  botanist.  The  two  pursuits  appear  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand, 
in  the  most  natural  manner ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
the  sincere  piety  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  instructed 
by  his  observations  on  the  animals,  plants,  and  geological  features,  that  fell  in 
his  way.  Add  to  [this  the  many  incidents  which  befell  him  in  a  country  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  almost  the  only  inhabitants  being  either 
aboriginal  savages  or  convicts.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Backhouse's  Narrative  is  a 
singularly  entertaining  book,  qs  much  so  as  The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  but,  though 
equally  religious,  yet  quite  in  a  different  way. 

In  the  appendix  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  pa[>er  already  referred  to,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  single  plant  indigenous  to  Australia  worth 
cultivating  for  its  fruit,  or  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  unless  it  be  the  common 
mushroom.  Most  of  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  thrive 
well.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  in  such  a  climate  as  Australia  a  green 
lawn  cannot  readily  be  obtained  in  the  summer  season ;  nevertheless  we  have 
a  substitute  for  perpetual  verdant  herbage  in  a  stemless  evergreen  Xanthor- 
rhce^a,  or  grass  tree,  which  reminds  us  of  a  plant  recommended  by  Duhamel  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  the  warmer  parts  of  France,  the  ephedra  (£.  of  Trees 
and  Shntot,  p.  937.);  while  for  dry  sandy  soils,  both  in  France  and  England, 
M.  Vilmorin  recommends  (Vol.  for  1841,  p.  199.)  the  ^omus  pratensis. 

We  could  extract  many  singular  facts  and  entertaining  passages  from  this 
work,  but  we  prefer  recommending  the  original.  We  intend,  however,  to 
return  to  it,  and  select  a  list  of  the  plants  mentioned,  bringing  together  their 
habitats  and  such  other  particulars  as  lie  scattered  over  the  volume.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  this  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Backhouse  himself,  either 
in  an  appendix  or  in  a  botanical  index. 
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Treaiite  on  the  cultivated  Grasses  and  other  Heritage  and  Forage  Plants,  with  the 
Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Seeds  Jbr  sowing  doum  Land  to  alternate  Husbandry ^ 
permanent  Pasture^  Lawns,  S^c,  By  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  49. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1843. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  work,  and  one  which  oufht  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  who  practises  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  of  every 
gardener  who  has  lawns  to  form.  The  introduction  contains  the  history 
of  herbage  and  forage  plants,  in  the  early  ages,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland ;  and  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  species  and  of  varieties.  Next 
follow  descriptions  of  the  true  or  natural  grasses,  and  of  the  clovers  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  followed  by  remarks  on  sowing  by  measure  and  weight,  and  a 
table  of  weights  per  bushel,  and  number  of  seeds  per  ounce.  Then  follow 
13  tables  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds  reiquired  for  sowing  an  im- 
perial acre ;  1.  for  alternate  husbandry  ;  2.  for  permanent  pasture,  first  mixture 
and  second  mixture  ;  3.  for  permanent  lawn  pastures,  first  mixture  and  second 
mixture ;  4.  for  fine  lawns,  bowling-greens,  &c. ;  5.  for  lands  in  preparation  for 
irrigation  ;  6.  for  pasture  and  hay  m  orchards,  &c. ;  7.  for  pasturage  and  cover 
in  thick  shady  woods ;  8.  for  heathy  and  moory  lands,  file. ;  9.  lor  improved 
dry  mossy  grounds,  &c.  ;  10.  for  marshy  grounds,  &c. ;  11.  for  warrens  and 
liffht  sandy  links;  12.  for  dry  gravelly  situations,  &c. ;  and  13.  for  drifting  or 
blowing  sands.  The  following  quotations  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  valu- 
able matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

'*  Weight  of  Seeds  preferable  to  Measure. — It  was  formerly  an  almost  uni- 
versal practice  to  sow  the  grasses  by  measure,  and  the  clovers  by  weight ;  but, 
of  late,  the  more  judicious  innovation  of  sowing  the  whole  hy  weight  has  been 
successfully  introduced ;  for  although  the  greater  weight  in  one  sort  is  no 
criterion  of  its  superiority  over  less  weight  in  another,  yet  a  greater  weight 
in  the  same  kind  always  denotes  a  superior  quality.  Thus,  when  seed  is 
light,  and  consequently  inferior,  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  is  obtained  by 
adhering  to  a  given  weight ;  and  hence  there  is  a  chance  of  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  plants  springing  up  as  when  the  seeds  are  plump  and  heavy.  But 
a  ^ven  weight  or  meavure,  applied  to  the  seeds  of  different  grasses,  is  no 
indication  of  the  number  of  plants  each  sort  will  produce  ;  there  being  ma- 
terial differences  both  in  the  relative  bulk  and  specific  gravities  of  such  seeds, 
as  well  as  a  difference  in  the  number  of  each  which  germinate  in  a  given 
quantity.  In  making  out  the  tables,  these  variations  have  therefore  been 
kept  in  view;  and  it  has  also  been  deemed  useful,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of 
each  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  recommended,  with  the  average  number  of  seeds 
reouired  to  weigh  one  ounce."  (p.  33.) 

In  this  table,  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  contained  in  an  ounce  is  in 
the  case  of  i^grdstis  stolonifera,  the  marsh  creeping  bent-grass,  or  fiorin, 
amounting  to  500,000  ;  and  the  smallest  number  is  in  J^lymus  geniculfktus, 
the  jointed  sand  Ivme  grass,  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  which  contains  only 
2300  seeds.  With  regard  to  weight,  a  bushel  of  Cynosi^rus  cristatus,  the 
crested  dog's-tail  grass,  weighs  26  lb. ;  while  a  bushel  of  ilvena  flav^scens, 
the  yellowish  oat  grass,  weighs  only  5  lb.  In  the  case  of  the  herbage  plants 
not  grasses,  an  ounce  of  ilchillea  Jliillefolium,  the  yarrow  or  common  mil- 
foil, an  ounce  contains  200,000  seeds,  and  a  bushel  weighs  29J  lb.  while  au 
ounce  of  common  red  clover  contains  16,000  seeds*  and  a  bushel  weighs 
64  lb.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  variation  in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
seeds  of  the  dicotyledonous  herbage  plants  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proper  grasses. 

**  Sowing  with  and  without  a  Crop, — It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  sow  grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture 
with  or  without  a  com  crop.  Both  systems  have  their  advocates,  as  well  as 
their  advantages  and  defects,  and  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  varied 
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circumstances  which  present  themselves  in  practice;  and  therefore,  in  the 
following  tables,  separate  columns  are  given  for  each  of  these  methods ;  it 
being  always  expedient  to  sow  a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  seeds  without 
than  with  a  corn  crop  ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  farther  advisable,  for  afibrding 
shelter  to  the  young  plants,  to  add  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the  mixture  when 
sown  in  autumn,  and  a  bushel  of  barley  when  sown  in  spring ;  to  be  de- 
pastured or  cut  green  along  with  the  young  grass  crop."  (p.  34.) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  care  with  which  the  tables  nave  been  drawn  up,  wc 
g^ve  an  extract  from  IV.,  which  exhibits  the  mixture  for  "  Fine  Lawns,  Bow- 
ling-Greens,  &c.,  kept  constantly  under  the  scythe."  There  are  three  columns, 
viz.  for  light  soils,  heavy  soils,  and  medium  soils,  and  in  each  column  there 
is  the  quantity  for  sowing  with  a  crop  and  without  a  crop.  We  shall  give  a 
selection  for  a  medium  soil  without  a  crop,  viz.  Cynosurus  cristatus,  6  lb. ; 
FestUca  duriuscula,  3  lb. ;  Festuca  tenuifolia,  2  lb. ;  Z/olium  per^nne  tenue, 
20  lb. ;  P6a  nemoralis,  I J  lb. ;  P.  n.  sempervirens,  1 J  lb. ;  Poa  trivialis,  1}  lb. ; 
TVifolium  repens,  7  lb. ;  and  2\  r.  minus,  2  lb. ;  in  ail  45^  lb.  to  a  statute 
acre. 

"  In  walks,  bowling-greens,  &c.,  which  are  wished  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, especially  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  TVifolium  repens  shoulcl  be 
sparingly  introduced ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  mow  the  grass  by  machine, 
instead  of  the  common  scythe,  greater  proportions  of  the  hard  and  hne-leaved 
fescues  may  be  sown."  (p.  40.) 

The  prices  of  all  the  seeds  enumerated  in  the  tables  may  be  ascertained  by 
application  to  the  authors  for  their  priced  list  of  agricultural  seeds,  which 
they  publish  annually. 
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Remarks  on  the  Laying  out  of  Cemeteries  and  the  Improvement  of  Church" 
yards,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  130  pages,  with  above  50  engravings, 
will  appear  with  the  present  Number.  It  contains  the  two  articles  already 
published,  and  those  which  are  intended  to  appear ;  therefore  no  reader  of 
this  Magazine  need  have  recourse  to  the  pamphlet. 

London  Nuisances ;  viz.  Smoke,  Water,  Fire,  Sewerage,  Roads,  &c.,  will 
appear  on  April  1.,  and  will  be  completed  in  12  numbers.  The  author  is  A. 
Booth,  Esq.,  chemical  en/^eer,  whose  Guide  to  London  is  noticed  in  our 
Volume  for  1839,  p.  562. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices. 

To  prevent  Mice  from  destroying  early  sown  Peas,  take  a  few  small  slices 
of  bread,  and  dust  a  little  arsenic  on  them.  Place  these  slices  on  different 
parts  where  the  peas  are  sown,  and  cover  them  over  witli  pots  or  any  other 
thing,  so  that  nothing  but  the  mice  can  get  to  the  bread.  This  plan  I  have 
found  quite  sure  of  destroying  the  mice.— ilf.  Saul. 

Daminaraori^2/a/u  has  been  found  by  M.  Neumann  to  succeed  when  grafted 
on  the  Araucuria  imbricata.  The  mode  adopted  is  the  wedge  side-grafting, 
invented  by  Mr.  Barron  in  grafting  the  deodara  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  described  in  our  Volume  for  1838,  p.  80.  One  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  grafting  (by  which  the  stock  is  not  cut  over)  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed, the  stock  is  not  injured ;  but  with  M.  Neumann  there  was  hardly  a 
single  failure.  Ddmmara  austrMis  might  probably  be  rendered  half-hardy  by 
being  grafted  on  the  Araucaria.  (Arm,  d'Hort,  de  Paris,  torn.  xxx.  p.  393.) 
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Cemeteries. — I  have  perused  your  paper  on  cemeteries  with  very  great 
interest  indeed.  I  clearly  see  how  constant  and  deep  has  been  your  research 
in  this  department.  But  I  could  wish  (pardon  me)  that  your  pen  had  here 
and  there  been  guided  by  a  Catholic  hand.  There  are  no  midnight  masses, 
except  on  one  single  night  in  the  year;  and  that  mass  is  celebrated  at 
Christmas.  Pere  de  la  Chaise  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  did  not 
deserve  tlie  abuse  which  the  Calvinists  heaped  upon  him.  I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  notice  of  cemeteries,  both  here  and  abroad ;  but  I  should  never 
think  of  handling  the  subject,  because  my  remarks  would  not  suit  a  Pro* 
testant  eye.  Till  the  Reformation,  a  universal  belief  in  purgatory  existed ; 
that  is,  a  place  of  punishment  hereafter  (not  endless)  for  the  expiation  of 
vernal  sins  committed  in  this  life,  since  nothing  impure  can  enter  heaven.  The 
Reformers,  solely  on  their  own  authority,  thought  fit  to  teach  otherwise ;  and 
this  new  doctrine  of  theirs  quite  changed  the  face  of  the  churchyard,  and 
rendered  it  a  dreary  waste.  Far  different  was  the  appearance  of  our  English 
churchyards  in  Catholic  times.  The  cross  over  the  grave  was  a  noble  and  a 
consoling  sign.  It  at  once  put  the  visiting  friends  of  the  departed  in  mind  of 
what  their  Saviour  had  suffered  for  man*s  redemption  ;  and,  before  they  went 
away,  they  would  kneel  down  and  say  the  prayer  **  De  profundis**  for  the 
soul  of  him  or  of  her  whose  remains  lay  there.  Indeed,  there  is  something 
so  cold  and  forbidding,  and  dreary  and  desolate,  in  the  reformed  churchyards, 
that,  when  I  am  obliged  to  pass  through  them,  I  could  fancy  that  Christianity 
had  lefl  the  land.  In  Catholic  countries,  there  is  something  exquisitely  sooth- 
ing to  the  mind  when  one  sees  the  living  bowed  down  in  humble  and  fervent 
prayer  before  the  cross  at  the  head  oi^  the  grave,  to  beg  our  dear  Redeemer  to 
take  to  eternal  glory  the  soul  of  one  who  now  can  no  longer  help  himself.  — 
Charles  Waierton,     Walton  Hall,  March  8.  1843. 

Use  of  Charcoal  in  the  Culture  of  Plants, — The  following  is  the  extract  from 
the  2d  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  Agraria  of  Professor  Joseph  Moretti  and 
Carlo  Chiolini,  respecting  wood  charcoal,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 
the  7th  of  December,    [p.  140.] 

"  From  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  Abb^  O.  Piccone,  this  sub* 
stance  [charcoal]  is  considered  as  an  efficacious  manure.  It  consists  principally 
of  oxide  of  carbon,  the  primary  element  of  vegetable  productions,  and  is, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  calculated  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  specified. 
According  to  the  above  author,  every  sort  of  charcoal,  whether  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  wood,  the  refuse  of  the  charcoal,  the  small 
particles,  or  still  better  the  dust,  can  be  used  as  manure  for  every  species  of 
plant  and  in  every  soil.  The  charcoal  of  close  grained  wood,  therefore,  should 
be  the  richer  in  nutritious  particles,  as  it  contains  less  ashes  and  earth*  The 
effect  is  more  speedy  and  vigorous  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  pulve- 
risation of  the  cnarcoal ;  if  it  is  coarse  the  effect  is  weaker  but  more  durable. 
When  the  charcoal  is  intended  to  manure  a  field  for  several  years,  or  the  roots 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pulverise  it  very  fine.  It  is  suf- 
ficient in  such  cases  to  triturate  it  so  that  the  largest  pieces  may  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  vetch.  Tiie  means  used  for  triturating  the  charcoal  are,  the  olive 
presses,  mallets,  and  large  pestles  of  iron  or  heavy  wood,  suspended  from  a  beam 
of  wood  like  that  of  turners*  and  many  other  machines.  The  dust  which  is 
produced  during  trituration  is  easily  laid  by  sprinkling  it  with  water.  When 
the  pulverised  charcoal  is  to  be  used  in  flower-pots,  in  furrows,  in  seed 
pans,  or  in  seed  beds,  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  and  incorporated  with 
the  spade  or  with  the  watering-pot.  This  may  also  be  done  after  the  plants 
have  germinated,  and  are  2  or  3  inches  high,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  species.  In  sown  fields  the  same  method  is  followed  in  applying  it  as 
with  manure.  Therefore,  in  treating  ground  burnt  up  by  the  sun,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Piccone,  it  is  laid  on  the  ground  towards  spring, 
when  French  beans  are  to  be  sown,  to  preserve  them  from  drought ;  to  these 
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succeed  common  beans,  and  afterwards  wheat  or  any  other  grain  without 
manure.  In  soils  less  arid,  the  rotation  is  begun  with  potatoes,*^  hemp,  buck- 
wheat, and  wheat.  In  every  case  the  seed  should  be  used  sparingly.  On  ar- 
tificial meadows  charcoal  dust  is  sprinkled  in  spring  on  the  sur^e,  as  is 
practised  with  chalk  and  lands  containing  saltpetre.  As  to  the  quantity,  the 
Abbe  Piccone  computes  about  an  equal  weight  between  charcoal  and  wooUen 
r^s,  skins,  and  even  scrapings  of  bones  :  a  rubbo  (about  18  lb.  avoirdupois) 
ot  charcoal  to  two  of  new  urine ;  three  of  night-«oil  well  digested ;  four  of 
fresh,  and  six  of  common,  manure.  Afler  this,  he  advises,  for  olive  grounds, 
vineyards,  orange  gardens,  or  orchards,  to  allow  an  interval  of  four  years  for 
the  first  time,  five  for  the  second,  and  six  for  the  third,  and  so  on  between 
every  manuring,  taking  care  always  to  increase  the  quantity  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  trees."  And  since  we  are  in  the  way,  allow  me  to  compare 
some  articles  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  with  some  in  the  Latin  authors  de 
re  rtisHcd,  on  the  preservation  of  fruit,  &c. 

Preservation  of  Grapes,  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1841,  p.  646.,  the 
author  says,  "  and  (I)  cut  the  whole  of  the  grapes  remaining,  with  a  joint  or 
two  or  more  of  wood  below  the  bunch.  I  make  a  clean  cut,  and  apply 
sealing-wax,  as  hot  as  can  be  used,  to  it,  and  seal  the  wood  closely,  so  tnat 
no  air  can  enter  in  the  tissues  communicating  with  the  bunch.  I  then  hang 
the  bunches  upon  cords  suspended  across  a  closet  in  a  cool  airy  room,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other ;  and,  after  this,  they  are  cut  down  as 
wanted.  To  succeed,  much  depends  on  the  situation  where  the  grapes  are 
preserved  ;  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  warm  bat,  nor  yet  be  so 
damp  as  to  cause  mould.  The  bunches  being  well  sealed  is  a  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to." 

Varro,  in  chap.  Iviii.  De  Re  rusHcd,  in  answer  to  Cato,  says,  "  Cato  ait, 
uvam  Aminneam  miniusculam  et  majorem,  et  Apiciam,  in  ollis  commodissime 
condes  :"  and  Cato,  in  chap.  vii.  De  Re  rusiicd,  *'  Hsec,"  that  is,  the  grapes, 
**  in  ollis,  ollss  in  vinariis,  conduntur  ;  eadem  in  sapa,  in  musto,  in  lora  recte 
conduntur."  Thus  far  little  or  nothing  can  be  understood  ;  but  let  us  hear 
Columella,  who  describes  the  process  at  lensth  in  chap,  xliii.  ^  As  soon  as 
you  have  cut  the  bunches  of  grapes,  either  those  with  large  berries,  or  hard 
or  purple  berries,  pitch  over  the  footstalks  immediately  with  hard  pitch  ;  then 
fill  a  new  jar  of  burnt  clay  (new,  because  it  should  have  no  smell)  with  well 
dried  straw  free  from  dust,  and  spread  the  bunches  on  the  straw  ;  then  cover 
this  with  another  vase,  and  smear  them  all  round  with  clay  very  thick  and 
mixed  with  small  pieces  of  straw  ;  and  in  this  state  the  jars  are  put  on  a  dry 
floor,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  straw.  Every  sort  of  grape  may  be 
preserved,  provided  they  are  gathered  in  the  waning  moon,  after  it  is  set,  in  a 
clear  sky,  after  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  has  dried  up  the 
dew.  But  the  fire  should  be  lighted  as  near  as  possible  to  boil  the  pitch  in 
which  the  stalks  of  the  grapes  are  to  be  dipped." 

Now  I  ask,  what  difference  is  there  in  the  application  and  effect,  between 
the  seaiing'-toax  of  G.  G.  and  the  dura  pix  of  the  ruslici  Laiini  ?  To  succeed 
well,  the  English  author  observes  that  the  bunches  should  neither  be  exposed 
to  currents  of  warm  air  nor  to  damp  ;  and  this  is  what  Columella  efTectually 
provides  against  by  placing  his  grapes  in  burnt  earthen  jars  on  clean  and 
dry  straw,  and  covering  them  hermetically  with  other  jars,  which  he  besmears 
with  clay. 

The  uncle  of  Columella,  however,  made  use  of  another  method.  '*  Marcus 
Columella,  my  uncle,  ordered  long  jars,  like  dishes,  to  be  made  of  the  clay  of 
which  amphorae  are  made,  and  desired  them  to  be  coated,  outside  and  in,  with 
a  good  coat  of  pitch.  This  being  done,  he  had  the  grapes  gathered,  purple 
grapes,  those  with  large  berries,  the  Numldian,  and  hard-berried  sort,  and 
immediately  immersed  the  stalks  in  boiling  pitch,  and  put  each  sort  of  grapes 
in  separate  jars,  so  that  the  bunches  did  not  touch  each  other ;  he  then  fitted 
on  the  lids  to  the  dishes,  which  he  smeared  with  a  thick  coat  of  cement,  and 
then  plastered  them  with  hard  pitch  melted  at  the  fire,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
moisture  could  penetrate  to  them :  finally,  he  plunged  these  jars  in  spring 
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water  or  in  a  cistern  (or  in  wells,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xt.,  in  which  it  \a 
said,  '  Columella  auctor  est  in  puteoK  cistcmosve  in  ficulibus  vasia  pice  diligenti 
cura  illitia  mero'},  and  put  weights  upon  them,  so  that  no  part  of  them  might 
emerge  from  the  water.  B;  thia  means  the  grapes  were  preserved  in  gwxl 
condition  ;  but,  when  they  were  taken  from  the  water,  thej  turned  uour  if 
they  were  not  consumed  uie  same  day." — Givteppe  Manetti.  Muiaa,  Fed,  5. 
1843. 

7%e  Bokhara  Ctnver  and  Pkysotperomm  comubUnte.  —  I  thank  yon  much 
for  the  seeds  of  the  Bokhara  clover ;  I  have  ^ven  some  to  one  of  my  brothers, 
who  will  also  commence  a  series  of  eipenments  with  them,  the  results  of 
which  shall  be  cummunicated  to  you.  1  will  now  beg  of  you  to  send  me  a 
packet  of  seed  of  Physospcrmum  comubi^nse  of  DeCandoIle,  as  I  see  it 
noticed  in  several  papers  [see  our  Vol.  for  1812,  p.  526.J  as  a  plant  which 
cattle  eat  with  avidity. — Id. 

Double  Ftuiuer-fols.  (p.  136.) — It  is  remarkable  that  both  I  aud  Mr.  Ste- 
phens should  have  proposed  to  have  water  at  the  outside  of  our  pots  ;  and 
that  Mr,  8.  has  no  pecuniary  object  in  view  any 
more  than  myttclf.  He  states  that  there  are 
few  creeping  insects  that  will  venture  to  ci 
from  one  rim  to  the  other  when  the  space  be- 
tween is  Rill  of  water  ;  but  there  is  one  creature  / 
which,  1  think,  will  pass,  and  that  is  the  slug.  '- 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Garilener'i  Chro- 
nkle  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the  gal- 
vanic protector.  I  was  induced  to  try  se- 
veral plans  to  prevent  the  slug  from  destro^ng 
the  flowers,  and  I  found  that  riveting  a  piece 
of  Einc  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  ai  in  Jig.  5S.,  _ 

answered  the  purpose.  The  slug  was  able  toplg.ss.  JI<afi^snower.Pai,iimtr'ing 
shoot  out  its  body  and  feelers,  and  pass  over  t.^* %^'%^°^  "'^ ""^ 
water  j  now,  if  the  space  betwixt  the  rims  in  " 

the   pots   %.  IT.  and  18.  in  p.  136.  is  not  above  \\  in.,  the  slug  will 
from  one  rim  to  the  other,  although  there  is  water.     Figt.  54.  and  55.  e 


the  slugs  passing  from  one  rim  to  the 
other.  The  hinder  part  of  the  slog 
■" "'      fixed  on  the  outer  rim,  it  is  able 

so  that  if  it  be  able  to  get  hold 
~   feelers   and  mouth   ( 


inner  rim,  it  finds  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  its  body  up  after  it ;  there* 
fore,  to  make  those  pots  sure,  the 
saaix  betwen  the  rims  should  be  more 
than  IJ  in.  wide.  I  have  never  proved 
whether  the  slugs  will  or  will  not  pass 
through  the  water  ;  and  1  only  wait  ~,     „     ,  „ 

^^  them  to  the  teat.    The  result  I  hope 

to  communicate  to  you,  if  I  am  spared  to  live,  and  try  the  experiment.— 
M.  Saul.     Ganltmg,  March  6.  1843. 


Art.  III.     Querie*  and  Atutoers. 


The  Beaton  why  Beet  lomeHmet  die  whUe  they  have  Plenty  of  Food,  in  aatwer 
to  a  Lady  Bee-keeper,  —  This  does  happen,  though  rarely;  and  it  has  given  rise 
to  various  conjectures.  The  most  plausible  reasons  are,  that  some  accident 
having  befallen  the  queen,  the  bees  have  got  unsettled,  and  many  of  them  have 
perished  abroad ;  the  few  remuning  in  the  hive  being  too  weak  to  keep  up  the 
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requisite  heat,  on  account  of  which  the  honey  becomes  candied,  and  unfit  for 
nourishment.  Although  these  are  the  reasons  usually  assigned,  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  Lady  Bee-keeper's  bees  died  on  account  of  the  queen  being  un- 
fruitful ;  there  being  an  insufficient  number  of  bees  in  autumn  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  dying  off*.  If  the  following  observations  are  applicable  in  this 
case,  we  may  conclude  that  her  bees  died  by  the  latter  way.  Last  year  I  had 
a  hive,  called  a  flight  or  second  swarm,  in  a  large  skep  full  of  combs.  During 
the  season  the  bees  collected  plenty  of  honey,  but  their  increase  in  number 
was  small,  and  afterwards  they  got  very  weak,  owing  to  there  being  no  brood 
reared,  though  there  was  plenty  of  brood  bread  in  the  brood  combs,  which 
showed  there  was  no  fault  m  the  bees,  but  in  the  queen  not  being  prolific.  On 
the  26th  of  December  the  hive  in  question  contained  about  ten  pounds  of 
honey  and  only  a  handful  of  bees,  including  the  queen,  in  a  weak  state.  I 
may  add,  that,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  of  hives  becoming 
tenantless  during  winter  whilst  they  contained  honey,  there  were  always 
but  very  few  dead  bees  found  in  them.  This  coincides  with  what  I  have  stated, 
viz.,  there  being  an  insufficient  number  of  bees  in  autumn  to  supply  the  places 
of  those  dying  off". — J.  Wighton,  Costey  Hall  Gardetu,  March  6.  1843. 


Art.  IV.     Obituary, 

Died,  March  7.  1843,  at  his  house  in  Randolph  Crescent,  after  a  short  illness. 
Sir  John  Robisoriy  K.  H.  **  His  father  was  the  late  Professor  Robison  ;  a 
man  still  remembered  with  veneration  by  many  persons  now  alive,  and  one  of 
whose  talents  and  virtues  Scotland  may  justly  be  proud.  Sir  John  Robison 
passed  much  of  his  early  life  in  India ;  but  for  many  years  he  has  resided 
almost  constantly  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  energy  in  carrying  out  projects 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  public  utility,  his  ze^  in  making  known  merit 
amongst  ingenious  artificers  and  others,  in  introducing  improvements  in  the 
mechanical  arts  from  abroad,  and  in  carrying  out  his  own  elegant  contrivances, 
obtained  for  him  a  well  deserved  reputation.  His  original  inventions,  which 
were  numerous,  were  always  announced  with  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
without  parade  of  learning  or  indefinite  promises  of  merely  probable  benefits 
to  result  from  them.  They  were  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  specimens 
of  his  exquisite  manual  skill,  in  which,  considering  the  vast  variety  of  practical 
subjects  he  was  conversant  with,  he  was  probably  surpassed  by  no  one. 

"  Sir  John  Robison  was  for  many  years  the  mdefatigable  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  Scotland,  he  was  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  finally  its  pre- 
sident. He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign. 

"  It  must  be  added,  that  at  his  house  foreigners  of  any  merit  or  distinction 
were  constantly  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  introduced  to  per- 
sons of  congenial  tastes.  His  name  is  known,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt,  far 
beyond  Scotland  or  England.  There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  represented  at  his  hospitable  board." 
{Scotsman,  March  8.  1843.) 

Sir  John  Robison  has  contributed  various  valuable  articles  to  this  Magazine, 
and  many  to  the  Architectural  Magazine,  and  the  Encycicpeedia  of  Cottage 
Architecture,  In  the  Supplement  to  that  work  is  given  a  description  of  the 
house  in  which  he  died,  and  in  which  he  had  combined,  with  complete  success, 
every  contrivance  which  he  considered  requisite  to  comfort  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment. The  contriving  and  superintending  of  the  execution  of  this  house  occu- 
pied Sir  John's  attention  for  several  years,  and  the  result  may  be  pointed  to 
as  one  of  the  best  models  of  a  town-nouse  in  existence.  We  mention  these 
things  jn  testimony  of  our  great  respect  for  the  deceased,  both  as  a  friend  and 
a  practical  philosopher.  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Comparative  Physiology.    By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physiology  to  practical  men 
is  valuable,  as  teaching  them  the  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  plants,  and  enabling  them  to  apply  the  necessary  food  and 
training  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Different  climates, 
seasons,  and  soils  require  different  treatment;  so  likewise  do 
different  plants  and  different  states  of  the  same  plant ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  functions  are  per- 
formed enables  us  to  apply  the  necessary  food  at  the  best 
time,  in  the  best  condition,  and  with  most  economy.  This 
knowledge,  when  acquired  by  practical  men,  is  also  valuable  to 
science,  as  enabling  those  who  in  their  every-day  practice  have 
opportunity  of  observing  the  works  of  nature  on  a  great  scale 
(as  performed  by  nature  itself  in  a  manner  that  cannot  possibly 
be  wrong,  if  correctly  observed),  to  examine  and  correct  the 
rules  laid  down  by  theory.  The  experiments  in  the  laboratory 
are  necessarily  on  so  small  a  scale,  as  compared  with  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  that  some  small  circumstance  omitted  may, 
though  trifling  to  the  limited  extent  observed,  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  derange  the  conclusions  of  theory.  Practice  and 
theory  should  thus  be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other;  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  scientific  men  from  interrogating  nature 
in  a  superior  manner,  by  means  out  of  the  reach  of  practical 
men,  should,  if  correct,  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  ob- 
servations of  practice;  and,  by  the  constant  application  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  both  will  be  benefited.  The  desire  of  practical 
men  to  benefit  from  the  deductions  of  science  is  at  'present  so 
great,  as  to  have  called  forth  the  exertions  of  many  eminently 
scientific  men  to  popularise  theory,  by  simplifying  the  subjects 
treated  of,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

Among   the  many  helps   towards   the   simplifying  of  the 
subject,  that  of  comparative  physiology  is  a  valuable  assistant, 

3d  Ser.  —  1843.  V.  o 
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By  comparing  parts  we  do  not  understand  in  plants^  with  those 
which  are  already  familiar  to  us  in  animals,  we  get  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  their  functions.  By  examining  the 
function  also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  peitbrmed  in  plants, 
we  get  a  knowledge  of  it  as  performed  in  its  most  simple  con- 
dition, and  are  better  enabled  to  understand  the  more  complex 
performance  of  the  function  in  animals,  and  to  separate  what 
is  essential  to  the  function  from  what  is  only  a  more  perfect, 
though  more  complicated,  manner  of  performing  it.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  functions  which  the  different  organs 
perform  before  we  can  estimate  their  value,  or  know  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  and  the  more  we 
can  simplify  the  subject,  by  classifying  one  organ  in  one  orga- 
nised being  with  one  destined  to  a  similar  purpose  in  another, 
we  the  more  readily  arrive  at  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
We  get  possession  of  a  few  leading  facts,  to  which  all  the  others 
are  subordinate,  thus  enabling  us  to  arrange  the  whole  in  our 
mind  by  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  leading  points.  We 
acquire  a  knowledge  that  such  Amotions  as  absorption^  drcu- 
lation^  respiration^  secretion^  nutrition^  and  reproduction^  are 
absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  in  all  organised  beings. 
When  we  wish  therefore  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  indi- 
vidual, our  exertions  are  directed  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
parts  or  organs  destined  to  perform  these  leading  functions,  and 
to  know  how  far  they  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the  normal 
general  state  of  these  organs,  without  which  we  are  unable  to 
know  how  they  should  be  fed  or  trained. 

There  are  difficulties  undoubtedly  in  comparative  physiology, 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  exactly  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a 
definite  order ;  but  it  greatly  assists  our  comprehension :  and 
these  difficulties  have  been  ably  cleared  up  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work  recently  produced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the 
above  subject;  which  is  so  elaborate,  comprises  so  great  a 
quantity  of  condensed  information,  exhibits  inferences  de- 
duced therefrom  so  ingenious  and  varied,  and  developes  so 
many  new  views,  that  I  have  thought  it  might  interest  your 
readers  to  have  a  few  of  the  leading  doctrines  stated,  and 
contrasted  with  those  of  other  physiologists,  with  such  com- 
ments thereon  as  may  appear  useful.  Of  course  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  subject  as  wiU  convey 
the  leading  ideas ;  but  even  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  profitable, 
and  stimulate  those  who  are  anxious  for  further  information,  to 
examine  the  work  itself,  and  judge  for  themselves  on  the  mass 
of  information  brought  forward  there  under  each  separate  head. 
The  main  object  in  the  work  is,  to  exhibit  the  connexion  between 
the  different  grades  of  organised  beings,  to  point  out  the  re- 
semblance between  plants  and  animals  in  their  functions,  and 
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to  trace  the  connecting  links  in  both^  from  the  lowest  up  to  the 
highest  forms>  and  from  the  commencement  of  reproduction  up 
to  maturity.  It  has  been  thought  by  DeCandoUe,  Fries,  and 
many  others,  that  the  best  view  of  the  subject  is  to  study  the 
function  in  its  most  complete  form,  in  the  highest  classes  of 
beings :  but  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  good  reasons  for  the  opposite 
opinion ;  it  is  in  the  lowest  forms  of  organised  beings,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  life,  that  the  performance  of  the  function 
is  seen  in  its  most  simple  condition,  and  the  most  complete 
knowledge  attained  of  what  is  essential  and  indispensable  in  its 
due  performance. 

In  the  Preliminary  Remarks  in  the  Introduction,  he  com- 
mences by  stating  that  Physiology  regards  the  functions  or 
actions  of  living  beings,  and  notices  the  difficulties  attending 
the  investigations  of  physiologists.  **  The  chemist,  when  de- 
sirous of  establishing  to  which  of  the  ingredients  in  a  given 
mixture  a  particular  effect  is  due,  places  each  separately  in  the 
conditions  required  to  produce  the  result;  while  the  physiologist 
finds  that  the  attempt  to  insulate  any  one  organ,  and  to  reduce 
the  changes  performed  by  it  to  definite  experimental  inves- 
tigation, necessarily  destroys  or  considerably  alters  those  very 
conditions  under  which  its  functions  can  be  normally  performed." 
This  is  the  fruitful  source  of  error  in  all  physiological  expe- 
riments, and  the  cause  why  practical  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  are  so  necessary  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  de- 
ductions of  theorists.  Many  theories,  which  from  the  illustrious 
names  by  which  they  were  brought  forward  appeared  to  carry 
a  warrant  with  them,  have  not  been  found  to  stand  the  test  of 
experience.  The  operations  of  nature,  though  simple,  are  so 
many  and  complicated  that  some  very  minute,  though  im- 
portant, circumstances  have  escaped  observation.  Portions  of 
organs  are  more  easily  insulated  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom^  and 
he  recommends  therefore  to  commence  with  it,  where  the 
simplest  manifestation  of  the  functions  of  the  lowest  ^ades  of 
organised  beings  enables  us  to  comprehend  and  explain  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  highest. 

On  organised  structures  in  general^  he  regards  inorganic  or 
mineral  substances  as  held  in  connexion  by  electrical  attraction 
merely,  every  particle  possessing  a  separate  individuality.  They 
may  be  decomposed  as  organised  substances,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  "  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiarity  of  an 
organism,  that  all  its  distinct  parts,  in  their  own  way,  subserve 
a  general  purpose,  and  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  one 
whole.  The  individuality  of  a  mineral  resides  in  each  molecule  ; 
that  of  a  plant  (or  inferior  animal)  in  each  member,  and  that  of 
one  of  the  higher  animals  in  the  sum  of  all  the  organs.  Change, 
in  organised  bodies,  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  life,  and  is  the 

o  2 
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rule;  in  inorganic  substances^  permanence  is  the  rule  and  change 
the  exception.  In  organised  beings  there  are  additional  forces 
to  those  of  inorganic,  resulting  from  properties  nowhere  else  to 
be  found,  and  for  which  physical  laws  will  by  no  means  account. 
The  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  com- 
plete: the  simplest  of  aerial  flags,  as  the  red  snow,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  most  simple  animalcules,  grow  from  a  germ,  increase, 
reproduce,  and  die;  each,  after  its  own  kind,  arranging  their 
particles  in  the  same  definite  manner.  The  links  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  are  close  and  mutual ;  but  there 
is  a  total  want  of  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  by 
which  minerals  are  held  together." 

Some  hare  held  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
infusorial  animalcules,  as  nomades  and  vibrios,  and  inorganic 
substances  acted  on  by  electricity.  In  the  hardest  animal 
bodies  particles  have  been  found  which  have  motion,  and  yet 
are  without  life.  Life,  however,  as  explained  above,  is  sepa- 
rated from  motion ;  it  is  vague  and  absurd,  he  says,  to  infer  from 
these  motions  that  all  matter  is  possessed  of  vitality. 

The  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom 
is  more  difficult ;  the  above  definition,  however,  of  plants  pos- 
sessing individuality  in  each  member  or  joint,  and  animals  only 
in  the  aggregate,  is  the  most  useful  for  practice.  Sensibility 
has  been  thought  distinctive ;  but  some  plants  possess  something 
so  like  sensibility  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it, 
and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  hydatids,  appear  insensible  to 
stimuli.  Plants  have  been  said  to  live  only  on  inorganic,  and 
animals  only  on  organised,  food ;  but  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found 
plants  to  thrive  on  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  &c. ;  and,  as  the  depo- 
sits of  starch,  &c.,  laid  up  for  the  food  of  young  buds,  germs, 
&c.,  in  the  spring,  are  capable  of  affi)rding  nourishment,  it 
seems  natural  to  infer  that  organised  substances  so  minutely 
divided  as  to  be  capable  of  absorption  may  be  decomposed  in 
the  same  way  and  serve  as  nourishment.  Miiller  (vol.  i.  p.  4.) 
sfl'ySj  **  plants  are  nourished  by  organic  substances  in  solution, 
that  have  not  wholly  undergone  decomposition,  and  also  ge- 
nerate organic  compounds  from  inorganic"  Dr.  Lindley  dis- 
tinguishes between  flie  two  kingdoms,  by  plants  being  destitute 
of  locomotion,  and  being  congeries  of  individuab ;  which  is  the 
most  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  best,  method  of  distinction.  It 
is  true  some  animals  divide  spontaneously,  and  some  are  capable 
of  doing  so  artificially ;  but  they  are  so  nearly  allied  to  plants 
as  to  have  been  sometimes  classed  among  them.  Some  plants 
also,  as  mushrooms  and  other  cellular  plants,  will  not  propagate 
by  joints  as  other  plants  do,  their  multiplication  being  princi- 
pally by  ascini,  thecae,  spores,  &c.  The  Monocotyledons  also  do 
not  divide  so  well  into   propagating  joints  as  do  the  higher 
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classes  of  plants.  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  gene- 
rally, the  capability  of  division  artificially  and  spontaneously  is 
characteristic  of  vegetables.  There  is  perhaps  no  absolute  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  most  general  The  editor  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal  thinks 
vegetables  and  animals  will  be  best  separated  by  their  products ; 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  producing  hard  bony  substances, 
either  internally,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  or  externally,  as  in  the 
lower  polypi.  The  duration  of  existence  is  in  the  higher 
classes  of  plants  very  distinctive  as  compared  with  animals.  In 
animals  there  is  a  period  of  maturity  and  decay,  which  we 
cannot  well  arrest  by  any  circumstances  we  can  place  them  in ; 
in  plants,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  Exogens,  the  period  of 
decay,  in  natural  circumstances,  is  greatly  prolonged  beyond  that 
of  animals.  By  cutting  in  the  tops  and  roots  and  removing  the 
soil,  or  by  propagating  from  pieces  of  the  plant,  we  can  arrest 
their  decay  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  plants  from  seeds  are  generally  more  vigorous  than 
those  from  other  portions  of  the  plant ;  but  the  long  period  in 
which  such  plants  as  limes,  poplars,  &c.,  have  been  propagated 
from  pieces  without  appearing  much  exhausted,  seems  to  infer 
a  power  of  prolonging  their  existence  to  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  animals.  Even  in  annuals  and  biennials  the  life 
of  the  individual  may  be  much  prolonged  by  preventing  it 
from  fruiting,  and  by  propagation  of  parts,  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive way  than  in  the  artificial  or  spontaneous  division  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  the 
higher.     In  plants  it  is  the  rule,  in  animals  the  exception. 

In  enquiring  into  the  way  in  which  vital  forces  harmonise 
or  interfere  with  those  common  to  other  forms  of  inorganic 
matter,  he  says :  "  In  the  structure  of  organised  beings  may  be 
detected  an  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  very  different 
from  that  which  crystallisation  produces  in  minerals;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  solid  and  fluid  substances,  flexible  and  elastic,  not 
rigid  and  brittle  like  animals.  In  plants  the  solid  substances 
are  more  dififused  through  the  body,  more  external  than  in  ani- 
mals, unless  in  the  lower  classes.  The  softest  parts,  and  those 
most  subject  to  decay,  are  the  places  where  the  activity  of  the 
living  principle  is  strongest,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  the  nervous  matter  of  animals. '  No  elementary  sub- 
stance, however,  is  found  in  these,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
inorganised  world.  The  parent  communicates  to  its  offspring, 
not  so  much  the  structure  itself,  as  the  power  of  forming  this 
structure  from  the  surrounding  elements.  Of  the  fifty-four 
elementary  substances  found  in  minerals,  only  eighteen  or 
nineteen  are  found  in  plants  and  animals ;  many  of  these  in 
extremely  minute  proportions,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  less  ne- 
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ceseary.'*  On  this  head  he  afterwards  quotes  Sir  J.  Herschers 
demonstration,  that  a  force  50,000  times  that  of  gravity  may  be 
instantaneously  generated  by  the  action  of  galvanism  on  an 
amalgam  of  mercury,  with  a  millionth  part  of  its  weight  of 
sodium ;  thus  showing  that  the  minutest  mixture  of  ingredients 
may  completely  reverse  the  electrical,  and  consequently  the  che- 
mical relations  of  large  masses  of  organised  matter.  *^  The 
bulk  of  the  inorganic  world  is  made  up  of  the  metals  and  their 
compoimds ;  while  the  essential  ingredients  of  living  bodies  are 
the  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bon; carbon  being  the  most  characteristic  in  vegetables,  and 
nitrogen  in  animals.  Chemical  affinity,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  bodies,  is  affected  by  temperature  ;  the 
affinities  of  potassium  and  iron  to  oxygen  are  reversed  by 
different  states  of  temperature.  A  distinct  set  of  mtal  affird- 
ties  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  chemical,  by  saying  that 
all  organic  substances  decompose  upon  the  loss  of  vitality.  It 
is,  therefore,  scarcely  a  proper  definition  of  life,  to  say  that  it  is 
the  power  by  which  decomposition  is  resisted;  it  is  rather  the 
provision  for  the  removal  of  particles  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  their  replacement  bv  others  freshly  united.  Car- 
bonic acid,  the  first  product  of  putrefaction,  is  the  substance 
given  off  most  copiously  during  life,  as  well  as  death ;  the  inter- 
stitial or  lymphatic  replacement  fully  compensates  for  the  ten- 
dency to  decay ;  if  this  is  prevented,  decomposition  and  loss  of 
vital  properties  ensue." 

It  appears,  therefore,  he  considers  the  power  of  life  to  consist 
more  in  the  insterstitial  displacement  of  decayed  and  replacement 
of  sound  particles,  than  in  the  prevention  of  decomposition,  be- 
cause inorganic  substances  are  also  acted  on  differently  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  tendency 
to  decompose  is  not  much  greater  after  dissolution  than  before ; 
the  removal  of  decayed  particles  preventing  accumulation  will 
not,  perhaps,  account  for  the  much  less  tendency  to  decompose 
during  life.  After  death,  all  the  particles,  both  sound  and 
decayed,  appear  to  be  more  acted  on  by  chemical  affinity ;  and 
hence  the  general  opinion  that  vitality  furnishes  a  resisting  as 
well  as  replacing  power.  The  waste  of  the  body  producing 
decay  may  be  distinguished  from  chemical  affinity,  having  a 
power  of  displacing  the  weakened  decayed  particles,  which  it 
does  not  possess  over  the  sound  ones;  and  may  thus  be  pre- 
ventedi  by  vital  force  maintaining  the  sound  parts  in  a  con- 
dition capable  of  resisting  chemical  action,  from  interfering  with 
them,  while  it  removes  all  those  particles  become  unsound  from 
waste.  The  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  animals  will  be  partly 
also  from  substances  not  assimilated;  perhaps  partly  so  in 
plants  also.     The  power  which  enables  living  bodies  to  with- 
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stand  a  heat  of  260^  appears  more  than  lymphatic  action  would 
account  for.    The  power  of  assimilation  is  a  vital  affinity,  which 
has  not  been  imitated  or  understood  yet.     The  power  of  light 
has  been  said  by  some  to  be  wholly  chemical,  but  others  r^ard 
it  as  acting  greatly  by  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  the  power  of  the 
secreting  organs  in  the  leaf.     The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach 
is  said  to  act  on  and  destroy  dead  matter,  even  the  stomach 
itself  after  death ;  but  to  have  no  power  on  it  while  living,  be- 
cause protected  by  its  vital  properties.     The  egg  resists  putre- 
faction at  a  great  degree  of  heat  while  alive ;  but,  if  the  electric 
spark  be  passed  through  it  to  destroy  life,  it  soon  commences  to 
putrefy.     The  blood  of  the  animal,  and  sap  of  the  plant,  though 
extravasated,  will    live  and  become   organised,   if  connected 
with  the  living  system.     The  blood  has  been  said  to  be  -kept 
in   a  fluid  state,  and  tendency  to  solidify  prevented,  by  its 
vital  properties;  it  is  said  to  solidify  if  forced  through  dead 
tubes.     Chemistry  has  lately  been  able  to  imitate  some  actions 
considered  as  vital:  starch  can  be  formed  from  woody  fibre, 
sawdust,  bark,  and  other  substances  ;    sugar  and  gum  from 
starch,  &c.     These  chemical  transformations  have  been  princi- 
pally, however,  in  the  descending  series  (though  woody  fibre 
has  been  said  to  have  been  formed  from  starch  by  nitric  acid 
and  chlorine),  and  they  have  been  produced  chiefly  on  what 
are  called  organisable  or  proximate  principles.     It  has  not  yet 
been  thought  possible  to  form  any  of  these  from  their  elements 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  at  least  none  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  though  Professor  Thomson,  in  his  Veyetable  Che- 
mistry,  seems  to  think  we  may  yet  do  so.     It  may  be,  that  che- 
mical affinity  is  the  principal  a^ent  by  which  living  organised 
bodies  are  produced,  as  well  as  morganic  combinations  of  dead 
matter.     But  if  so,  that  agency  is  controlled  by  a  power  which 
we  can  only  as  yet  feebly  imitate  in  the  production  of  or- 
ganisable proximate  principles.     I  fear  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  even  these  will  be  produced  from  their  elements;  but, 
though  we  should  attain  so  far,  when  shall  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  imitate  the  power  of  assimilation  which  can  from  such  or- 
ganisable products,  through  the  mere  agency  of  cells  in  which 
no  distinguishing  anatomical  difierence  can  be  found,  cause  so 
many  and  such  varied  secretions  and  assimilations  to  take  place, 
and  combine  the  whole  in  one  system,  in  which  aJl  the  parts  so 
mutually  harmonise  with  each  other?     Such  opinions  as  the 
above,  and  others,  on  vitality,  &c.,  have  by  some  been  said  to 
savour  of  materialism,  but  erroneously;  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  may  be  as  well  displayed  in  working  by  one  agent  as 
another. 

On  the  elementary  structure  of  vegetables,  he  divides  the 
subject,  as  in  other  similar  works,  into — 1.  Cellular  Tissue; 
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2,  Woody y  or  Fibrous^  Tissue;  3.  Vascular  Tissue;  but  has  the 
new  addition  of,  4.  Latidferous  Tissue,  **  The  basis  of  all  the 
elementary  tissues  may  be  considered  as  membrafie  and^re; 
the^'one,  perhaps,  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  single  particles  in 
expanded  surfaces,  the  other  by  their  union  in  lines."  Some 
have  thought  them  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity; that  which  gives  out  the  brush  producing  membrane, 
while  that  which  gives  off  the  electrical  matter  in  a  pointed 
form  produces  fibre.  Vegetable  membrane  he  defines  as  per- 
meable to  fluids,  though  always,  unless  in  some  very  few 
instances,  destitute  of  visible  pores.  Elementary  fibre  he  com- 
pares to  hair  of  extreme  tenuity,  often  not  exceeding  t^^uit 
of  an  inch,  usually  disposed  in  a  spiral  direction ;  the  adjacent 
threads  having  a  peculiar  tendency  to  unite  and  grow  together ; 
whether  hollow  or  solid  not  easily  determined.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  tissues  are  similar  to  ihoBe  of  other  authors.  Cel- 
lular tissue,  varying  from  -^^  to  -gjf^j^  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter 
of  the  cells,  is  capable  of  growth  in  all  directions,  forming 
the  parenchyma,  or  flesh  of  plants,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
organs  in  which  active  vital  processes  are  performed.  A 
modification  of  this  (the  elongated  cellules  of  De  CandoUe  and 
others)  he  describes  as  vasiform  tissue,  the  largest  of  all  kinds 
of  tissue  formed  by  the  union  of  cells  laid  end  to  end,  the  par- 
titions between  them  being  more  or  less  obUterated,  thus  forming 
a  continuous  tube.  The  descriptions  of  ligneous  tissue,  or 
woody  fibre,  forming  the  essential  organs  of  support,  consti- 
tuting first  the  albumiun  or  sap  wood,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
deposition  of  various  secretions  in  its  tube,  forming  the  du- 
ramen or  heart  wood,  with  its  modifications  in  the  Coniferse, 
or  fir  trees ;  as  also  of  the  vascular  tissue,  distinguished  by  pos- 
sessing a  spiral  fibre  coiling  within  its  membranous  tubes  from 
end  to  end,  resembling  the  trachese  or  air  vessels  of  insects  in 
always  containing  air,  though,  being  closed  vessels,  the  gaseous 
contents  have  to  permeate  the  deUcate  membrane  of  the  tubes 
in  plants  closed  at  the  end.  These  are  described  in  a  manner 
so  similar  to  other  elementary  works  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  lengthening  out  the  present  essay  by  any  more  detailed 
account.  The  latidferous  tissue  he  describes  "  as  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  branching  tubes  anastomosing  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  network,  in  which  the  latex,  or  elaborated 
sap,  flows.  This  branching  character  is  its  chief  difference  from 
other  forms  of  tissue ;  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  though  very  thin 
and  scarcely  visible  in  the  young  plant,  become  thickened  after- 
wards, but  the  structure  is  not  different  from  what  we  find 
elsewhere.  The  sides  are  not  parallel  as  in  other  vessels,  but 
often  contracted  and  expanded  at  intervals ;  the  average  dia- 
meter about  T7VTT  ^^  ^^  inch.     This  tissue  is  present  in  most 
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flowering  plants ;  but,  lying  in  no  regular  direction  in  regard  to 
the  other  vessels  and  fibres,  have  been  commonly  overlooked. 
They  resemble  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
animals ;  but,  in  elementary  structure,  do  not  differ  from  vege- 
table cellular  tissue ;  the  branching  character  being  due  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  primary  cells,  in  which  these  tubes  ori- 
ginate." 

The  tissues  he  thinks,  to  a  certain  extent,  transformable ;  all 
the  tissues  have  been  said  to  be  formed  of  the  cellular.  '  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  in  animab  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  cellular 
matter,  ordinarily  so  called;  the  cellular,  like  all  the  other  tissues, 
being  preceded  by  the  existence  of  a  semitransparent  gelatinous 
matter,  of  which  the  entire  embryo  seems  at  an  early  period  to 
be  formed,  and  which  mav  be  regaorded  as  a  vesicular  structiire  re- 
sembling that  of  the  inferior  plants  and  animals.  The  cells  of 
which  it  consists  give  origin  simultaneously  to  the  various  kinds 
of  tissue,  and  disappear  as  they  are  evolved.  Cellular  tissue  may 
be  transformed  into  the  other  vessels,  but  will  retain  the  form 
impressed  on  it.  A  similar  gelatinous  semiorganised  matter  is 
found  in  the  peculiar  juices  (cambium)  of  plants,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of  membrane,  and  is 
likely  similar  to  that  of  animals.  The  opinion  seems  very 
general  that  elongated  cellules,  dotted  ducts,  &c.,  which  follow 
the  woody  fibre  up  the  stem,  and  extend  into  the  centre 
horizontally  by  the  medullary  rays,  are  formed  of  cells  united, 
compressed,  and  perforated ;  and  that  the  spiral  cells,  or  fibro- 
membranous  tissue,  as  also  the  different  modifications  of  spiral 
vessels,  are  formed  from  cells  round  which  spiral  threads  are 
coiled  in  various  ways,  and  to  various  extent ;  simple,  and  in- 
terrupted, or  dotted,  as  in  some  varieties,  up  to  the  perfect  spiral 
vessel,  which  is  coiled  all  round.  Some  have  ascribed  the  same 
origin  to  woody  fibre,  but  its  toughness  and  elasticity  have  been 
thought  distinct  from  modifications  of  common  cells.  They  are 
found  formed  in  bundles,  probably  from  what  might  have  been 
round  cells,  but  elongated  at  the  time  of  formation  from  some 
peculiar  action  on  the  granule^.  Mirbel  says,  in  watching  the 
evolution  of  Marchdntia,  he  found  the  cells  elongate,  and  spiral 
fibres  to  be  formed  on  them;  these  spu^al  cells,  and  the  ducts  of 
ferns,  he  thinks  a  transition  forwards  to  the  true  spiral  vessel. 

"  Membrane  and  fibre  compose  the  vegetable  tissues ;  mus- 
cular fibre  and  nervous  matter  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  restricted  to  those  parts  of  the  fabric  subservient 
to  the  functions  purely  animal,  namely,  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  animals  is  the  possession 
of  a  digestive  cavity,  to  store  up  the  food  for  the  continued 
supply  of  the  absorbent  system,  and  cause  it  to  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  preparation ;  this  addition  to  the  absorbent 
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apparatus  of  plants  being  required  by  the  locomotive  propen- 
sities of  animals,  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  Nerves  and 
muscles  are  needed  for  the  motions  of  the  stomach ;  and  for  the 
regularity  and  constancy  of  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  the 
circulating  apparatus,  the  peculiar  contractile  powers  of  mus- 
cular fibre  are  needed  in  the  impelling  ors^an,  the  heart." 

The  distinction  here  drawn  betw^n  ^ts  and  adnialB,  in 
the  latter  for  the  most  part  possessing  a  digestive  cavity,  and  a 
special  circulating  apparatus,  points  out  the  soil  as  the  stomach 
of  the  plant,  and  the  difiiised  contractility  of  the  vegetable 
system,  united  to  the  power  of  endosmose,  as  the  circulating 
power.  As  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  of  the  animal 
the  food  is  prepared  for  absorption,  so  in  the  soil,  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  of  the  air  and  electricity,  the  food  of 
the  plant  is  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  fit  for  solution  in  water, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  the 
root,  which  have  been  thought,  with  apparent  reason,  to  have 
also  an  action  of  their  own  on  the  food.  We  all  know  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  in  an  open  pulverised  state,  to 
admit  air,  heat,  and  moisture  freely,  retaining  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  former,  and  only  as  much  of  the  water  as  can  be 
held  in  absorption  by  the  particles  of  earth  themselves.  The 
circulation,  though  oi  a  much  feebler  kind  than  that  of  animals, 
is  carried  on  by  the  process  of  endosmose,  or  the  power  of 
denser  fluids,  inside  of  a  membranous  sac,  attracting  the  thinner 
fluids  outside,  by  which  means  the  sap  is  raised  to  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  elaborated  and  evaporated  to  a  more  dense  consist- 
ency, and  attracts  the  more  fluid  ascending  sap.  This  power, 
united  to  the  diflused  contractile  power  of  the  vessels,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  electricity,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  gravity  in  the 
descending  sap,  produces  the  circulation,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  treated  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  absorption  and 
circulation.  The  respiration  is  carried  on  through  the  whole 
surface,  but  principally  in  the  leaves.  Some  have  thought  the 
action  in  the  leaves  similar  to  digestion;  but  though  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed,  and  water  evapqirated,  which  causes  it  to  difier 
from  animal  respiration,  and  though  the  chemical  power  of 
transformation  in  the  sap  is  no  doubt  assisted  by  light,  yet 
similar  transformations  take  place  in  the  blood  of  animab,  where 
light  does  not  act,  and  perhaps  too  much  is  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  light  on  the  leaves. 

The  power  of  light  is,  perhaps,  as  much  stimulant  as  chemical, 
as  light  itself  without  the  leaves  will  not  act  as  it  does  with  their 
assistance.  Aeration  in  leaves,  though  difierent  &om  that  in 
lungs,  is.  likely  a  similar  function.  At  all  events,  in  com- 
parative physiology,  leaves  can  only  be  viewed  as  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  if  we  wish  to  classify  organs  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
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paring  them  together.  There  will  also  be  found  a  correspond- 
ence between  plants  and  animals  in  the  manner  of  performing 
the  remaining  fimctions  of  secretion  and  reproduction,  when  we 
come  to  these. 

He  next  takes  a  General  View  of  ike  Vegetable  Kingdom^  which 
he  computes  at  between  70,000  and  80,000  distinct  species 
already  existing  in  collections,  and  probably  as  many  more  still 
undiscovered.  He  notices  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  perfect 
distinctions  between  the  different  groups,  and  fixing  distinctive 
characters.  ^'  The  Phanerogamia  (or  flowering)  and  Crypto- 
gamia  (or  fruitless  plants),  two  great  primary  divisions,  are 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  vessels  in  the  latter;  being  mostly 
a  mass  of  homogeneous  cellular  matter,  having  absorption,  cir- 
culation, and  aeration  performed  by  the  whole  mass.  The  ferns 
and  mosses,  however,  belonging  to  Cryptogamia,  have  a  woody 
stem,  and  evident  indications  of  vascular  structure,  though  no 
true  spiral  vessels ;  there  are  also  some  species  of  Phanerogamia 
to  be  found  in  which  spiral  vessels  cannot  be  detected."  He 
continues  to  trace  the  anastomosing  of  the  different  tribes  with 
one  another,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  distinctive  points 
of  difference,  in  consequence  of  the  connecting  links  which  run 
through  the  whole.  The  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  abrupt  transitions  is  more  and  more  confirmed  as  new 
plants  are  discovered,  to  fill  up  what  were  formerly  reckoned  as 
wants.  This  is  a  bar  in  the  way  of  distinct  separative  definitions 
of  plants,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  names  by 
the  analytical  method. 

Artificial  classification  depends  more  on  single  characters; 
natural,  on  a  mass  of  characters.  The  natural  method  is  better 
fitted  for  synthesis  than  analysis ;  the  most  distinctive  analy- 
tical characters  of  natural  systems  are  artificial.  External  cha- 
racters are  most  easily  discerned,  and,  in  systems  of  botany, 
simplicity  is  greatly  promoted  by  using  external  characters.  In 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  natural  system  of  botany,  external 
characters  can  be  traced  to  correspond  with  the  internal ;  they 
have  real  distinctions  in  nature,  and  appear  to  be  created  by 
nature  as  independent  forms  of  organised  matter.  Their  pecu- 
liarities are  connected  with  their  whole  nature,  and  not  with 
modifications  of  particular  parts  merely.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
connecting  links,  but  they  do  not  confuse,  and  the  distinctions  in 
the  primary  classes  are  obvious  and  easily  observed.  As  we 
descend,  however,  in  the  scale  of  division,  natural  distinctions 
are  not  so  obvious,  and  the  lower  divisions  of  natural  systems 
are  in  great  part  artificial.  A  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  botany.  We  must  know 
the  name  of  a  thing  before  we  can  speak  of  it,  or  understand 
what  is  said  about  it ;  for  the  acquirement  and  communication 
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of  knowledge  names  are  alike  necessary.  For  the  acquirement 
of  names,  especially  in  small  local  floras,  the  Linnsean  was  the 
most  easy ;  many  of  the  classes  were  natural,  and  some  forcible 
separations  from  them,  by  abortive  stamens,  &c.,  were  remedied, 
in  some  works,  by  references  at  the  stations  to  which  alterations, 
&c.,  would  lead.  To  gardeners,  and  other  students  in  the 
country,  where  botanical  named  collections  cannot  be  referred 
to,  the  LinnaBan  system  is  most  simple,  and  the  distinctions  most 
easily  remembered.  The  most  popular  works  were  also  based 
on  that  system,  and  in  such  as  the  Botanical  Arrangements  of 
Withering,  Smith,  Hooker,  &c.,  so  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  individual  plants,  from  their  number  being  more  limited 
in  local  floras,  and  the  facility  of  reference  to  plants  growing  in 
a  state  of  nature,  that  the  distinctions  were  very  marked,  and 
the  plants  comparatively  more  easily  decided  on.  In  the  natural 
systenus  a  greater  mass  of  characters  are  grouped  together,  and 
it  is  more  easy  to  combine  them  synthetically ;  but  the  arriving 
at  the  name  ia.  an  analytical  process,  and  it  is  more  labour  for 
the  student  to  select  distinguishing  characters  among  so  many 
as  are  generally  given  in  natural  systems.  To  the  student  in  the 
country,  who  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  preceptor,  nor  of  a  named 
collection,  the  natural  systems  are  likely,  therefore,  to  appear,  at 
least  at  first,  more  repulsive. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  Linnaean  system,  however,  have  be- 
come more  apparent,  from  the  immense  additions  lately  made  t.o 
the  number  of  plants.  In  small  local  floras  these  defects  were  much 
remedied  by  references ;  but  the  separation  of  natural  groups  re- 
quired to  follow  it  up  completely,  in  the  general  flora,  were  many, 
and  hence  natural  systems  are  now  most  generally  approved  of. 
They  combine  plants  more  according  to  their  natural  affinities ; 
which,  though  found  to  anastomose  together  in  the  extremities, 
are  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable 
the  mind  to  comprehend  and  arrange  them  in  groups,  which 
assist  the  memory  to  retain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  refer  them  to  their  stations  more  easily  than  under  artificial 
characters.  When  orders,  alliances,  and  groups  are  properly 
based  on  real,  not  analogous,  affinities,  by  a  strict  conformity  in 
the  essential  parts  of  fructification,  as  in  the  grasses,  composite 
flowers,  Labiatae,  Cruciferae,  &c.,  it  greatly  facilitates  the  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  whole  in  parts.  Even  genera,  as  ^osa, 
i^iibus,  &c.,  often  admit  of  distinctive  natural  affinities.  Most 
of  the  divisions  are,  however,  still  artificial,  and  natural  systems 
are  still  very  imperfect;  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been 
paid  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  distinctions  of  plants,  in  perma- 
nent structural  diflferences.  In  works  of  descriptive  botany,  one 
single  such  character  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  an  immense 
mass  of  others,  which  only  tend  to  confusion.     Much  has  been 
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done  by  Lindley,  Bentham,  Brown,  and  others,  to  remedy  these 
defects,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  Distinctions  of 
species  are  confined  to  superficial  and  external  characters,  the 
higher  structural  characters  being  reserved  for  the  higher  divi- 
sions, which  are  generally  confined  to  fructification,  though 
sometimes  very  permanent  characters  are  to  be  had  from  less 
essential  parts  of  the  plant.  Great  experience  and  judgement, 
and  much  reasoning  from  physiological  knowledge,  are  required 
in  deciding  what  are  permanent  characters  and  what  only  trans- 
itory ;  and  the  want  of  attention  to  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  confusion,  both  in  species  and  genera.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  many  different  names  given  to  the  same 
plant,  by  selecting  mere  varieties  as  species;  by  the  splitting 
of  genera  that  might  well  have  stood  together,  and  uniting 
others  that  had  no  call  to  be  so.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
changes  are  necessary ;  but  they  greatly  tend  to  confusion,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  botanists  would  attend  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  some  of  our  most  eminent  scientific  men,  rather  to  put  up 
with  trifling  inconveniences  than  to  change  without  urgent 
necessity  can  be  pleaded.  It  would  be  well  if,  as  in  pronounc- 
ing dictionaries,  some  preeminent  authority  could  be  decided  on 
to  which  all  might  «bend.  Much  money  has  been  lost  needlessly 
in  purchasing  what  was  before  possessed,  and  the  public  are 
getting  tired  of  changes,  unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for 
them,  and  a  prospect  of  their  being  permanent.  There  is  much 
need  for  some  energetic  methodical  mind,  like  that  of  Linnasus, 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

In  the  lowest  groups  of  pl$mts,  as  fungi,  lichens,  algse,  &c.,  it 
is  not  easy  to  define  them,  he  says,  by  their  structure.  "  Lichens, 
if  removed  from  light  and  over-supplied  with  moisture,  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  appearance  of  algsB.  In  such  simple 
forms  of  vegetation  as  Protoccocus  nivalis  (red  snow),  Palm^lla 
cruenta  (gory  dew),  and  the  nostoc  or  fallen  star,  there  is  only  a 
simple  aggregation  of  vesicles  without  any  definite  arrangement ; 
sometimes  united,  sometimes  not,  and  by  their  rupture  giving  ex- 
istence to  the  germs  contained  within.  By  some  they  have  been 
placed  among  algse,  by  others  among  fungi,  by  others  among 
lichens.  In  beings  of  such  simplicity,  there  are  no  definite  cha- 
racters to  determine  their  affinities."  He  next  traces  the  ascent  in 
the  scale  of  existence  from  minute  fungi,  as  mould,  mildew,  &c., 
in  which  the  absorbent  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions  ap- 
pear confounded  with  each  other,  up  through  mushrooms,  in  which 
a  distinct  stem  is  developed  separating  the  pileus  or  cap,  the 
reproductive  system  from  the  nutritive  of  the  root,  showing 
how  a  progressive  complication  of  form  arises  without  any  al- 
teration of  the  original  characters  of  the  simpler  members  of  the 
group,  and  conducts  upward  to  the  higher  classes.      The  Cryp- 
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togamia  and  Endogens  are  connected  through  Bhizfinthea^^  which 

resemble  the  former,  but  have  spiral  vessels  like  the  latter. 

I  Endogens,  again,  are  connected  with  Exogens  by  the  Confferse, 

which  have  the  vessels  distributed  in  a  manner  approaching  the 
Endogens  in  some,  and,  from  the  want  of  perfect  spiral  vessels 
in  others,  approach  the  cryptogamous  Ijcopodiums. 

On  the  question  whether  the  lower  plants,  as  fungi,  are  de- 
}  veloped  from  distinct  germs,  or  generated  by  processes  antecedent 

I  to  their  formation,  by  what  has  been  called  spontaneous  gene- 

[  ration,  he  says :  '^  the  infinite  number  of  sporules  the  fungi  pro- 

\    .  duce,  stated  by  Fries  as  ten  millions  from  a  single  individual, 

I  so  subtle  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  and  so  light  as  to  be 

raised  by  evaporation,  and  dispersed  in  so  many  ways  by  attrac- 
^  tion,  insects,  wind,  elasticity,  &c.,  renders  it  difficult  to  conceive 

;  a  place  from  which  they  can  be  excluded.     The   germs  thus 

\  constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere  are  developed  according 

as  the  nature  of  the  decomposing  matter  they  aught  on  is  re- 
spectively adapted  to   each,   showing  why  certain  kinds   are 
always  found  in  certain   situations."     In  the  fungi  found  on 
roots  it  is  still  more  curious  how  each  is  adapted,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  several  sitiiations.     No  sooner  are  the  roots  pro- 
truded from  some  plants,  than  their  own  peculiar  fungi  are  to 
be  found  on  each,  and  nourished  by  the  peculiar  excretions  of 
the  roots.     "  The  same  germ  may,  however,  assume  widely 
different  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  influence 
its  developement ;  and  it  would  seem  the  absolute  number  of 
species  among  fungi  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  has  been  usually 
supposed;  and  that  the  kind  produced  by  a  decomposing  in- 
fusion, or  a  bed  of  decaying  solid  matter,  will  depend  as  much 
upon  the  influence  of  the  material  employed  as  upon  the  germ 
itself  which  is  the  subject  of  it."  •    On  this  head  he  quotes 
the  great  number  of  species,  and  even  genera,  which   have 
now  been  found,  by  Fries  and  others,  to  be  only  different 
states  of  the  same  species;   and  the  appearance  of  different 
species   in  fluids,   in   Dutrochet's   experiments,,  according    as 
acids   or  alkalies   were   added.      This    subject    is    again   re- 
sumed in  the   chapter  on  Reproduction ;   it  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  such  variations  should  rather  be  referred  to  in- 
completeness in  the  characters  of  species  by  the  botanist  who 
first  named  them,  than  to  any  uncertainty  in  the  developement 
of  germs,  which  savours  too  much  of  equivocal  generation,  and, 
if  once  admitted,  might  tend  to  confusion.     There  are  so  many 
ways  of  one  germ  being  substituted  for  another,  and  it  is  so 
nearly  impossible  to  guard  against  this,  and  the  variations  of 
species  are  so  apt  to  be  classed  as  distinct  species  even  in  the 
higher  plants,  that  the  facts  observed  may  be  resolved  perhaps 
better  into  these  than  any  other. 
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On  the  question  whether  fungoid  growths  on  leaves^  &c.> 
may  be  regarded  as  degenerations  merely  of  the  tissue  on 
which  they  grow,  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  linger,  that  blight, 
mildew,  smut,  &c.,  are  diseases  of  the  stomata;  the-  Exan- 
themata (eruptive  fevers)  of  vegetables.  "  The  state  of  our 
knowledge  at  present  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether,  as  reproduction  seems  only  to  be  a  peculiar  form  of 
nutrition,  if  its  regular  form  of  developement  be  prevented,  it 
may  not  give  origin  to  beings  of  more  simple  organisation,  and 
these  fungi  be  formed  in  place  of  higher  forms  of  existence." 
**  Many  substances  once  thought  fungi,"  he  says,  "  are  now 
found  to  be  only  accidental  and  irretmlar  expansions  of  the  tissues 
of  flowering  plants,  become  defomed  through  growing  in  the 
dark,  as  in  cellars,  caverns,  &c.  Animals  and  plants  are  both 
liable  to  the  growth  of  fungi  within  their  bodies." 

To  say  that  degenerations  of  tissue  might  give  rise,  when 
prevented  from  higher  developement,  to  beings  of  more  simple 
organisation,  is  not  so  indicative  of  divine  wisdom,  as  to  say 
that  the  diseased  morbid  matter  of  the  tissue  formed  the 
food  of  the  germs  of  an  inferior  being.  The  germs  of 
these  fungi  have  been  generally  thought  to  give  rise  to  blight, 
mildew,  &c.  They  undoubtedly  appear  as  diseases  of  the 
leaves,  whether  of  the  stomata  or  not.  Whatever  checks 
growth  appears  to  cause  a  morbid  diseased  state  of  the  cuticle 
on  all  the  places  where  growth  is  most  active.  When  beeches, 
especially  large  plants  in  hedges,  are  stopped  in  their  growth 
by  spring  frost  and  drought  afterwards,  the  diseased  state  of 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  appears  in  an  exudation  of  sap, 
which  attracts  innumerable  swarms  of  aphides.  If  the  weather 
sets  in  moist,  warm,  and  encouraging  growth,  after  the  check 
by  frost,  the  disease  does  not  extend  so  far.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  larch  and  some  other  plants,  when  attacked  by  frost 
and  subsequent  drought.  Thorns  do  not  suffer  from  frost,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  moist  wet  weather,  and  in  moist 
summers  I  have  always  observed  them  to  make  most  growth. 
In  dry  weather,  if  continued  long,  they  never  fail  to  set  up 
in  growth,  and  the  whole  quarters  of  tmit  plant  in  the  nursery 
grounds  become  white  in  the  foliage  with  mildew.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  to  arise  from  the  imperceptible  germs 
of  mildew  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  the  diseased 
state  of  the  leaf,  have  (like  the  insects  attracted  in  the  case  of 
the  other  plants)  found  here  their  proper  food,  without  which 
their  developement  could  not  take  place.  If  this  were  an  erup- 
tion from  the  stomata,  it  should  appear  most  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  it  appears  principally  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  and,  when  refreshing  showers  com- 
mence and  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  washed  off  the 
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leaves^  and  the  plants  start  into  a  new  growth.  Sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  mildew  also  banishes  it,  and  is  thought  to 
kill  the  fungus.  It  appears  more  in  the  light  of  an  exudation 
through  the  cuticle  attracting  and  feeding  the  fungi,  than  an 
eruptive  fever  of  a  substance  resembling  fungi  through  the 
stomata.  A  cold  drought  appears  to  have  more  effect  on  most 
plants  subject  to  mildew  on  the  leaves,  as  peaches,  peas,  &c.,  than 
a  warm  drought ;  but  drought  appears  the  most  active  agent  with 
most  plants  in  producing  this  disease.  Any  state  of  the 
weather  however,  or  soil,  that  will  arrest  vigorous  growth- sud- 
denly, appears  to  cause  it.  That  it  is  a  real  plant  and  not  morbid 
matter,  I  think  may  be  proved  from  the  fact  that,  where  peach 
trees  on  walls  have  been  much  infested  with  it,  it  has  been 
found  in  the  soil  of  the  border  around  the  roots ;  and  the  disease 
^  could  not  be  banished,  in  some  instances,  till  the  soil  was  totally 

removed  and  the  plants  washed  all  over.  That  fungi  will  pro- 
pagate in  this  way,  I  have  had  ample  proof  in  the  willows  in 
our  nursery,  which  were  attacked  by  an  orange  yellow  fungus, 
which  in  the  first  year  appeared  to  have  been  wholly  external 
in  its  ravages ;  but  in  subsequent  years  appeared  to  have  been 
partly,  and  latterly  almost  wholly,  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
conveyed  to  the  leaves ;  as  the  eruptions  occurred  principally  on 
the  veins  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  and  the  cuticle  was  evidently 
thrown  up  outwards  and  not  pushed  inwards,  as  in  the  first 
season.  The  mildew  in  frames  is  caused  by  damp,  not  drought, 
and  is  removed  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  It  takes  place  on  the 
sui'face,  and  appears  a  putrefaction  of  some  substances  on  the 
surface  of  the  soU,  which  communicates  to  the  neck  of  the  plant 
and  destroys  it,  and  does  not  appear  a  diseased  state  of  the  plant 
itself.  Moisture  in  excess  should  be  more  apt  to  kill  by  canker, 
ulcer,  or  gum,  than  by  mildew :  some  gardeners  have  thought 
wetness  a  cause  of  mildew  on  peas ;  Mr.  Knight,  however,  always 
considered  it  to  be  caused  by  drought,  and  I  should  think  it 
most  likely.  He  calculated  250  millions  of  seeds  from  a 
single  mushroom  in  ninety-six  hours.  Mildew  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  plant  itself,  he  says:  the  cause,  he  thought, 
was  the  want  of  moisture  and  food  to  the  roots,  causing 
stagnation.  If  wetness  caused  stagnation  of  growth  it  might 
end  in  mildew,  but  I  should  think  it  not  so  likely.  He  no- 
tices the  discovery  of  fungi  in  yeast,  but  does  not  say  whether 
he  thinks  them  a  cause  or  consequence.  Liebig  ascribes  fer- 
mentation to  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  and  says,  it  will  not 
commence  or  go  on  without  nitrogen ;  but  neither  would  fungi 
grow  without  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  eminent  men  as- 
cribe fermentation  to  fungi,  it  appears  still  doubtful. 

The  affinities  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  King^ 
dom,  he  says,  may  be  generally  expressed  in  the  following 
manner :  — 
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"Starting  from  the  simplest  algae  and  lichens,  which  re- 
semble one  another  closely  in  every  respect,  unless  their  locality, 
and  which  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Protophyta  or 
simplest  plants,  we  may  pass  on  the  one  side,  through  the 
Hepaticae  and  mosses  to  the  ferns,  the  highest  among  the 
Acrogens,  or  Cryptogamia.  From  mosses  and  ferns  the  transi- 
tion is  easy,  through  the  Lycopodiaceae  (club  mosses)  and  Gym- 
nospermas  (Coniferae,  &c.),  to  Exogens.  Exogens  and  Endogens 
have  many  connecting  links ;  and,  from  the  latter  group,  the  re- 
turn to  the  fungi  is  direct  by  the  KhizantheaB,  whilst  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  fungi  bring  us  back  again  to  the  Protophyta." 

In  the  next  chapter,  he  traces  the  connection  between  the 
different  groups  of  animals  and  the  manner  in  which  their  af- 
finities unite  and  separate,  showing  the  connecting  link  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher,  and  their  gradual  approximation  to 
one  another.  In  tracing  the  manner  in  which  the  grand  divisions 
are  connected,  and  enquiring  how  fax  these  divisions  may  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  those  of  plants,  he  expresses  their  affini- 
ties as  passing  from  Phytoz6a  the  simplest  forms  of  animal 
structure,  through  MoUusca  and  Cephalopoda,  to  Vertebrdta  the 
highest  in  the  scale,  and  returning  by  Articulata,  through  J3b- 
lothiirid^  and  Iladid.ta,  to  Phytozoa  again.  If  these  divisions 
be  admitted,  he  says,  "as  expressing  the  principal  types  of 
structure,  a  very  curious  series  of  analogies  may  be  pointed  out, 
which  indicate  ^eir  correspondence  with  those  of  vegetables.  In 
making  such  comparisons,  it  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind 
that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  among  plants  any  characters 
analogous  to  those  pecidiar  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  that  we 
must  be  guided,  rather  by  the  general  plan  of  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  than  by  any  of  those  details  which, 
in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  especiaUy,  are  so  much  modified 
by  their  connexion  with  the  function  of  relation.  Perfection 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  having  reference  to  the  nutritive 
system  alone,  whilst  among  animals  it  is  the  manifestation,  in 
the  highest  degree,  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  locomotion, 
and  of  the  psychial  faculties  connected  with  them.  Keeping 
these  principles  in  view,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  affinity 
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between  Phytoz6a,  the  lowest  group  of  animals,  and  Proto- 
phyta,  the  lowest  of  plants.  They  approach  each  other  so 
closely  as  to  be  distinguished  often  by  supposed  differences  only. 
They  correspond  in  their  nutritive  functions,  the  lowest  in  each 
absorbing  by  their  whole  surfax^.  The  lichens  absorb  by  one 
surface  only,  and  in  this  resemble  Polypifera,  which  have  the 
absorbent  power  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  digestive  cavity, 
the  external  surface  being  excluded  by  its  hardness.  Traces  of 
the  higher  animab  have  been  found  among  the  lower,  as  if 
Nature,  at  the  commencement  of  her  work,  had  given  us  a 
sketch  of  the  different  forms  she  intended  to  adopt  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  scale.  So,  in  like  manner,  among  the  lower  plants, 
in  Protophyta,  traces  of  Endogens  and  Exogens  may  be  found. 
The  fungi  and  Badiata  correspond  in  the  tendency  exhibited 
in  the  higher  divisions  of  fungi  to  the  arrangement  of  parts 
around  a  common  centre,  so  characteristic  of  the  Kadiata  (star 
fish).  The  ferns  have  the  spiral  mode  of  developement  very 
evident,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  both  in  themselves 
and  around  the  stem  *,  to  which  the  Gastropoda  (typical  Mol- 
Itisca)  approach  more  than  other  animals ;  they  also  form  their 
shells  by  additions  to  the  edges,  as  ferns  do  their  stems  by  the 
addition  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaf.  The  ArticuHta  (insects) 
resemble  Endogens,  in  their  having  the  hardest  portions  or 
organs  of  support  external ;  the  additions  to  their  tissue  being 
formed  from  within,  and  the  trachea  being  distributed,  like  the 
tubes  in  Endogens,  through  the  whole  system.  Finally,  Ex- 
ogens may  be  considered  analogous  to  Vertebrata,  in  the 
internal  situation  of  their  hard  parts,  the  formation  of  new 
tissue  from  without,  and  the  confinement  of  the  internal  respi- 
ratory apparatus  to  a  particular  situation  in  the  fabric  The 
process  of  decortication  in  some  plants  reminds  us  of  the  exuvi- 
ation among  serpents.  The  following  table  will  place  in  an 
obvious  aspect  the  position  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms :  — 


ANIMALS. 


VEGETABLES. 


VERTEBRATA. 


ARTICULATA. 


EXOGENS. 


ENDOGENS. 


*  Some  authors  say  the  spiral  is  the  true  mode  of  developement  in  plants ; 
and  that  the  radiated  or  wnorled  is  an  arrestment  only  of  that  spiral ;  even 
the  opposite  leaves  they  reckon  unnatural. 
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**  Some  zoologists  divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  three 
groups,  Vertebrata,  Annulosa,  and  Mollusca;  plants  would 
then  be  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  Acrogens ;  the  Mollusca  in- 
cluding MoUusca,  Kadiata  and  Phytozoa,  as  Acrogens  do  Perns, 
Fungi  and  Protophyta, 

**  In  the  foregoing  arrangement,  what  has  been  called  the 
circular  system  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  adopted.  From 
whatever  point  we  start,  we  may,  by  pursuing  the  various  gra- 
dations of  structure  presented  to  us,  return  again  to  the  same 
point.  This  is  characteristic  of  a  natural  group,  which  never 
ends  abruptly,  beginning  with  the  highest  and  ending  with 
the  lowest.  The  typical  member  of  a  group  is  that  which  ex- 
hibits its  peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  economy  in  the 
greatest  perfection;  the  types  of  the  different  groups  being 
always  more  widely  asunder  than  the  aberrant  members  which 
connect  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  circular  arrange- 
ment is  competent  to  express  all  the  affinities  of  natural  groups ; 
it  is  probably  better  represented  by  a  sphere  than  a  circle;  its 
typicsd  form  being  the  centre,  and  the  aberrant  members  con- 
nected by  affinity  in  all  directions.  We  constantly  meet  with 
exemplifications  of  the  circular  form  in  the  groups  both  of  plants 
and  animals;  but  its  universality  has  by  no  means  been  esta- 
blished ;  much  less  can  the  number  of  divisions  in  each  circle  be 
restricted  to  five,  as  proposed  by  some." 

On  the  Symmetry  of  Organised  Structures^  he  remarks,  ^*  that 
besides  the  uniformity  of  the  parts  composing  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  in  the  external  form  of  animals,  or  bilateral  symmetry, 
there  is  a  symmetry  also  in  the  regular  arrangement  of  many 
similar  parts  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  Kadiata,  or  in 
a  spiral  disposition  of  similar  organs  around  a  cylinder,  which 
is  the  type  of  symmetry  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  simpler 
algse,  lichens,  and  fungi,  the  growth  is  so  modified  by  circum- 
stances that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  determinate  bounds  to 
the  outline  ;  and  hasty  attempts  to  characterise  the  races  by 
external  form  have  led  to  much  erroneous  multiplication  of 
species.  In  the  higher  fungi  we  find  the  radiated  form.  In 
the  mosses  the  leaves  begin  to  be  spirally  arranged  round  the 
axis ;  and  the  spiral  arrangement  is  more  conspicuous  in 
ferns.  In  the  Phanerogamia  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
law  of  the  arrangement  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  parts  of 
the  flower,  that  they  are  disposed  spirally  around  the  axis 
of  growth,  though  the  proof  might  sometimes  be  difficult 
from  perturbing  causes.  Opposite  and  whorled  leaves  will  be 
rendered  spiral  or  alternate  by  any  cause  which  gives  full  de- 
velopement  to  the  stem.  The  circular  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  flower  also  arises  from  the  non-developement  of  the  axis 
of  the  stem.     The  spiral  is  evidently  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
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circular  and  longitudinal  motion.  When  the  axis  is  not  deve- 
loped therefore  by  the  latter,  the  former  or  circular  prevails. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  circular  and  spiral  symmetry  prevails* 
In  Articulata  (insects)  the  In-lateral  symmetry  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent,  the  locomotive  powers  being  developed  to  their 
highest  extent.  In  MoUusca  the  locomotive  organs  are  adapted 
only  for  slow  and  feeble  progression ;  and  the  nutritive  appa- 
ratus constitutes  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  body,  and  there  is 
a  general  want  of  lateral  symmetry.  In  Vertebrata  the  uni- 
formity of  the  two  sides  is  only  external,  the  nutritive  organs 
apparently  being  developed  internally  on  an  asynmietrical 
plan." 

The  fascicled  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  pines,  the  whorled 
leaves  of  many  plants,  and  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  parts 
in  flowers,  have  been  termed  abortive,  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  branch,  called  the  axis,  being  wanting.  The  doctrine  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  call  the  parts  of  a  flower  mutilated  leaves.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  doctrine  is  true,  as  we  frequently  see  a  branch 
developed  from  the  centre  of  a  flower ;  perhaps,  however,  we  are 
not  warranted  to  call  every  departure  from  a  former  to  a  new 
mode  of  developement  abortion,  because  parts  of  the  one  are  want- 
ing to  the  other.  The  power  which  gives  the  longitudinal  or  ver- 
tical developement  to  plants  is  always  found  associated  with  the 
radiated  or  circular,  as  in  the  medullary  rays  of  Exogens,  and  the 
circular  joints  of  Endogens.  It  is  found  to  prevail  most  in  the 
higher  classes  of  plants,  and,  united  to  the  circular,  to  cause 
the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  branches;  but, 
though  in  the  flower  the  circular  developement  overcomes  in 
many  instances  the  vertical,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  by 
abortion ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  flowers  normally  develope,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  perfect  to  elon- 
gate. It  is  also  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  flowers  being  con- 
cerned in  the  highest  function  of  reproduction,  to  have  them 
denominated  abortions  or  mutilations.  Transformation  would 
be  a  better  term,  as  it  would  really  seem  from  stamens  and 
pistils  becoming  petals,  and  petals  becoming  partly  or  wholly 
leaves,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  convertible  forms,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  food  and  other  circiunstances  they  are 
placed  in.  Abortion  would  be  more  properly  confined  to  such 
instances  as  interfere  with  the  normal  number  of  parts,  as  in 
stamens,  petals,  &c.,  when  wanting ;  and  mutilation  or  de- 
generation to  parts  more  obviously  deformed  from  their  not 
being  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  in  full  flowers,  &c., 
where  deformity  and  departure  from  the  normal  mode  appear 
more  connected  than  in  the  higher  developement  of  a  flower  from 
a  leaf  bud ;  deformity  not  being  so  applicable  to  a  departure  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  function  as  the  reverse.     This  has  been 
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always  termed  monstrosity ;  and  the  designation  mutilated 
would  not  appear  so  much  out  of  order  here  at  leasts  though 
transformation  would  be  a  better  term  for  both  the  ascending 
and  descending  series,  mutilation  being,  perhaps,  indicative 
of  a  still  more  imperfect  form  of  developement,  as  in  cut  or 
otherwise  mutilated  leaves,  petals,  stems,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
monstrosity  of  fulness  of  flower  takes  another  direction,  and 
perfoliate  flowers  are  produced ;  a  branch  starts  from  the  flower 
as  in  geum,  and  forms  a  flower  above.  This  and  the  full  flower 
are  both  in  the  descending  scries,  the  nutritive  function  of 
growth  having  overcome  the  higher  function  of  reproduction. 
Even  in  the  fascicled  appearance  of  pine  leaves  it  is  normal  for 
them  to  be  produced  in  that  way ;  and,  though  the  circular  de- 
velopement  prevails  over  the  longitudinal  or  vertical,  it  cannot 
be  so  projierly  called  abortion  as  where  accidental  deviation  from 
a  normal  form  points  out  that  something  is  wanting.  Abortion 
or  mutilation,  at  all  events,  I  should  think  an  improper  term 
for  a  perfectly  formed  flower. 

After  these  preliminary  and  introductory  remarks,  he  com- 
mences the  subject  of  General  Physiology  in  Chap.  I.    On  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  Vital  Action.     He  introduces   the  sub- 
ject in  the  analysis  of  contents,  where  he  distinguishes  between 
physical  phenomena  resulting  from  the  physical  properties  of 
matter,  and  vital   actions  from  the  vital  properties  'of   mat- 
ter.    "  These  vital  properties  depend   on   the   peculiar  state 
in  which  the  component  particles  of  the  organism,  or  living 
being,  exist,  and  this  state  is  induced  by  an  action  of  organisa- 
tion upon  inorganic  matter,  by  a  preexisting  structure.     This 
peculiar  state  is   such  that   spontaneous  decomposition  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  take  place,  but  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
renovation  characteristic  of  vital  action      Vital  action  depends 
on  organised  structure  and  a  stimulus."     It  appears,  therefore, 
that  he  considers  life  as  the  result  of  the  state,  or  formation, 
of  the  living  being ;  and  that  it  is  continued  by  the  power  of 
a  living  being  to  communicate  its  peculiar  state,  or  form,   to 
inorganic  matter,  and  thus  produce  its  like.     We  are  more  ac- 
customed, however,  to  conceive  that  there  is  a  separate  living 
power,  which  is  influenced  in  its  actions  by  previous  form.     We 
may  conceive  that  the  production  or  bringing  together  of  matter 
in  a  certain  form  produced  life ;  but  it  savours  more  of  acci- 
dent (and  not  of  purpose  or  wisdom),  than  to  suppose  that 
a  separate  vital  principle  was  made  to  act  in  a  general  way  on 
matter,  besides  the  particular  form  which  was  independent  of 
that  principle.     The  former  appears  at  least  more  liable  to  be 
attributed  to  accidental  congregation  of  atoms  than  the  latter. 

Whether  life  is  the  result  of  form,  or  form  the  result  of  life,  it 
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may  be  difficult  to  decide ;  perhaps  we  have  no  means  of  deciding ; 
but  it  is  safest  to  adopt  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from 
accident. 

In  Chap.  L,  he  says :  "  vitality  is  not  a  subordinate  principle 
presiding  over  matter,  but  a  property  impressed  on  the  or- 
ganised structure  by  its  Creator ;  a  property  of  organised  beings, 
as  electricity  of  inorganic,  or  as  gravitation  is  of  systems.  It  is 
more  consonant  to  Divine  Wisdom  to  suppose  it  impresses  laws 
on  matter,  than  to  suppose  it  to  delegate  the  control  of  matter 
to  a  secondary  psychological  being.  Vitality  is  a  law  im- 
pressed on  form,  by  which  it  wonts,  rather  than  a  power 
deputed  to  a  secondary  power.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  those  who  attribute  all  the  actions  of 
living  beings  to  vitality,  and  those  who  maintain  that  they  are 
purely  of  a  physical  nature.  Dr.  Herschel  says  that  the  Divine 
Creator  of  the  universe  has,  by  creating  his  materials  endowed 
with  certain  fixed  qualities  and  powers,  impressed  them  with  the 
spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  his  law,  and  made  all  their  subsequent  com- 
binations and  relations  inevitable  consequences  of  this  first  im- 
pression. Our  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  proceeds  from 
our  conviction  of  the  immutability  of  the  Deity.  To  suppose 
that  alterations  would  be  required  would  be  to  deny  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  attributes ;  while  to  say  that  the  properties 
first  impressed  on  matter  would  of  themselves  continue  its 
action,  would  be  to  deny  our  dependence  on  the  Creator." 

"  It  is  not  logically  correct  to  speak  of  vital  properties  as  su- 
peradded to  organised  matter.  Organisation  and  vital  proper- 
ties are  simultaneously  communicated  to  the  germ  by  the 
structure  of  its  parent.  As  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  vital  properties,  unless  in  organised  matter,  so  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  organised  matter  can  retain  its 
regular  constitution,  and  be  subjected  to  its  appropriate  stimuli, 
without  exhibiting  vital  actions.  Vitality  is  not  a  cause  of 
vital  action,  but  the  character  of  the  being  which  exhibits  such 
action.  Death  is  the  separation  of  that  bond  of  union  which 
unites  all  the  functions  of  the  living  system.  Molecular  death, 
or  the  death  of  parts,  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  the 
general  or  systemic  death.  The  mere  cessation  of  vital  actions, 
whether  apparent  or  real,  does  not  constitute  death.  Their 
suspension  may  result  from  the  want  of  stimuli.  Seeds  may 
preserve  their  vitality  for  a  length  of  time ;  it  is  scarcely  cor- 
rect to  say  here  that  the  seed  is  alive,  since  life  is  synonymous 
with  vital  action,  but  it  is  possessed  of  vital  properties,  or 
vitality,  so  long  as  no  destructive  change  takes  place  in  its 
organisation." 

"  In  the  production  of  the  alimentary  materials,  of  gum,  sugar, 
albumen,  gelatine,  &c.,  which  are  preparations  for  organisation. 
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and  which  do  not  serve  for  the  support  of  the  structure,  until 
united  into  new  combinations  (probably  after  being  first  de- 
composed),  we  perceive  the  action  of  physical  laws,  operating 
under  those  peculiar  conditions  which  the  living  organism  alone 
can  perfectly  supply.  Reasons  have  already  been  given  for  the 
belief  that  the  affi^ties  which  hold  together  the  elements  of 
organised  tissues  are  the  same  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  in- 
organic world.  We  cannot  yet  succeed  in  producing  artificially 
any  organic  compound,  even  of  the  simplest  kind;  but  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  that,  if  the  elements  could 
be  brought  together  in  their  requisite  states  and  proportions, 
the  result  would  be  the  same  as  the  natural  compound.  The 
agency  of  vitality  does  not  change  the  properties,  but  combines 
them  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate.  The  operations  in 
vital  chemistry  are  attended,  like  the  changes  in  the  composition 
of  inorganic  substances,  with  a  disturbance  of  electrical  equili- 
brium, and  the  late  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday  have  fully  proved 
the  identity  of  electrical  attraction  with  chemical  affinity.  Un- 
less therefore  a  distinct  set  of  laws  could  be  established,  regu- 
lating vital  affinities,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  assuming  that 
these  laws  may  not  be  accordant  wiUi  those  which  we  recognise 
elsewhere." 

^^  In  the  changes  denominated  catalytic  by  Berzelius,  a  change 
is  produced  by  one  body  upon  the  composition  of  another,  in- 
dependent of  any  alteration  or  new  combination  of  the  first ; 
while,  in  ordinary  chemical  combinations,  change  is  effected  by 
the  superior  attraction  of  one  agent,  or  of  one  of  its  elements, 
for  those  of  another.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
readily  decomposed  by  any  substance  having  an  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, is  decomposed  by  metals,  the  fibrin  of  blood,  &c.  without 
any  change  in  themselves ;  they  produce  in  it  a  state  analogous 
to  fermentation,  oxygen  escaping,  and  water  being  left.  Most 
metals  at  high  temperatures,  and  platinum  minutely  divided  at 
low  temperatures,  produce  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
an  explosive  mixture.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol, 
in  producing  ether,  without  itself  undergoing  change,  also  the 
conversion  of  gum  or  starch  into  sugar  by  the  same  agent,  ap- 
pear referable  to  the  same  class.  These  substances  exercise*  an 
influence  essentially  distinct  from  what  is  known  as  chemical 
affinity.  Berzelius  defines  it  as  a  new  power,  connected  with 
the  electro-chemical." 

^^  The  class  of  actions  essentially  vital  are  confined  to,  and 
can  only  occur  in,  living  organised  structures ;  they  require 
properties  for  their  performance  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  other  substances.  Organisation  is  not  confined  to  the  solids 
alone,  for  traces  of  it  may  be  detected  in  the  fluids  by  which 
they  are  nourished.     The  blood  in  animals  and  the  latex  in 
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vegetables  are,  in  the  living  state  of  these  fluids,  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  to  the  assimilating  and  organising  power,  which 
in  each  tissue  converts  the  nutritious  matter  into  a  structure 
like  its  own ;  but  the  same  materials,  not  themselves  endowed 
with  vital  properties,  would  be  totally  inert.  Every  tissue 
possesses  vital  properties  peculiarly  its  own,  besides  that  com- 
mon to  all,  and  each  property  of  each  organ  has  stimuli  appro- 
priate to  itself." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  condensed  view  to  do  sufficient  justice 
to  so  difficult  a  subject ;  by  those  interested  in  such  abstract  dis- 
quisitions, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  work  itself,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble.     On  the  same  subject  DeCandolle  re- 
marks, that  there  are  four  forces  in  nature,  attraction,  affinity, 
(or  chemical  force),  and  also  vital  and  intellectual  force.     It  is 
difficult,  he  says,  to  divine  what  is  chemical  and  what  vital, 
and  to  say  whether  vitality  is  owing  to  the  form  of  the  oigan, 
or  the  form  of  the  oi^ans  to  vitality.     Cuvier  says  form  is  essen- 
tial to  life.     Life  is  opposed,  he  says,  to  chemical  affinity,  and 
is  a  mysterious  power,  capable  of  uniting  molecules  in  a  way 
which  no  other  power  can.     Miiller  compares  life  to  an  idea, 
or  instinct,  forming  a  pattern  to  which  the  oiganism  is  made  to 
conform,  and  calls  it  a  principle.     The  simple  germinal  disc  he 
regards  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  being.     The  or- 
ganised state  is  die  result  of  the  organic  creative  power,  and 
organic  matter.     Whether  the  two  have  ever  been  separated  is 
not,  he  says,  an  object  of  science.     Schleiden  says  form  is  the 
result  of  vitality,  and  not  vitality  of  form.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  life  a  separate  psychological  being ;  the  term  prin- 
ciple does  not  necessarily  imply  this  supposition.     Dr.  Carpenter 
says,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  first  gave 
existence  to  a  vital  principle  or  organic  agent,  and  then  set  it  to 
work  in  oi^anising  the  body,  since  every  organised  structure  is 
capable   of  exhibiting  life  when  the   appropriate  stimuli  are 
applied,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  constitution  which  causes  it  to 
possess  those  properties.     It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  set 
limits  as  to  time  to  creative  power ;  when  the  molecules  were 
arranged  in  proper  order,  we  are  told  God  infused  into  them 
the'  breath  of  life :  this  life  may  have  existed  before,  or  may 
have  then  been  created  on  purpose,  for  any  thing  we  know,  or  are 
likely  ever  to  know.     We  may  call  it  a  property  of  organised 
beings,  or  a  principle ;  or  we  may  confound  the  two  together, 
by  the  manner  we  talk  of  them.     Life  and  organisation  are  so 
inseparably  connected    that  we  can  hardly  think  of  them  as 
separate.     We  know  not  yet  whether  attraction  is  a  property 
or  a  principle ;  though,  from  increasing  as  the  mass  increases, 
it  has  been  called  a  property,  it  may  be  a  principle,  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  which  produces  the  attractive  properties,  and  may 
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augment  as  the  mass  increases,  in  the  same  way  as  galvanism 
augments  by  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  battery.  We  may 
conceive  of  life,  as  a  principle  similar  to  electricity,  which  per- 
vades all  organised  matter,  as  electricity  does  the  inorganic ; 
and  communicates  vital  properties  to  the  organism,  as  the  other 
does  magnetism  to  metals*  We  may  pursue  the  analogy  farther, 
and  say  that  as  metals  will  not  retain  the  magnetic  properties, 
unless  in  a  certain  condition,  so  neither  will  the  matter  of  an 
organism  retain  vital  properties  unless  in  a  certain  condition  or 
form;  and  as  organised  living  bodies  can  communicate  their 
vital  properties  to  others,  so  will  magnetic  bodies  develope  elec- 
tricity. Vitality  may  thus  be  a  principle  so  intimately  united 
with  vital  properties  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  There  is  perhaps  as  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
assuming  state  or  form  producing  vitality,  as  in  vitality  pro- 
ducing form ;  there  appears  as  yet  as  much  logic  in  the  latter 
supposition  as  the  former.  In  guarding  against  mystery  we 
may  approach  materialism ;  and  though  nothing  would  appear 
to  be  farther  from  the  opinions  of  the  author  than  this,  yet  such 
opinions,  argued  in  a  different  manner,  and  carried  to  extremes, 
might  tend  thereto. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  changing  gum  and 
starch  into  sugar,  without  being  itself  changed,  is  very  striking; 
it  is  the  same  with  the  conversion  of  these  substances  into  fibrin 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine.  They  appear  a  class 
of  actions  which  approach  those  of  vitality,  in  so  far  as  that  they 
act  on  other  substances  without  appearing  to  be  acted  on  them- 
selves. The  researches  of  chemists  have  of  late  been  more 
directed  to  organised  substances  than  formerly,  and  the  advance 
is  likely  to  be  correspondingly  rapid.  As  new  truths  come  to 
be  discovered,  they  are  found  to  connect  the  former,  to  clear  up 
confusion,  and  establish  simplicity.  Many  new  bases  have  been 
discovered,  and  it  is  said  by  Professor  Thomson,  in  his  Vegetable 
Chemistry f  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  all  bodies  reduced  to 
a  simple  and  lucid  arrangement  of  alkalies  (or  alkaloids)  and  acids, 
bases  and  the  bodies  which  they  neutralise.  Chemistry  has  done 
much  to  advance  physiological  knowledge,  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  the  strides  in  advance  in  all  sciences  are  so  rapid  that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  limits  to  expectation,  and  vital  and  chemical 
affinities  may  be  found  more  closely  united  than  at  present  is  sus- 
pected :  but  we  may  err  in  anticipating  too  much  as  well  as  too 
little ;  it  is  part  of  our  nature  to  err  in  extremes.  Professor  Thom- 
son says,  organic  principles  are  made  by  the  processes  connected 
with  vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  constitute  the  results  pro- 
ceeding from  the  chemical  skill  of  the  Creator,  which  is  infinitely 
greater  than  ours  can  pretend  to  be.  The  immense  mass  of  in- 
formation contained  in  the  tables  of  atomic  elements,  collected 
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in  the  Vegetable  Chemistry^  to  which  great  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  should  tend  greatly  to  develope  the  subject 
of  the  relation  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  and  facilitate 
their  classification  into  those  leading  groups  which  fiimish  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole. 

Vital  force  does  not  always  seem  dependent  on  the  usual 
stimuli ;  new  bulbs  and  new  tubers  will  be  formed  under  ground 
at  times,  without  any  foliage  being  developed  to  the  light,  the 
little  stimulus  of  heat  and  food  being  sufficient,  without  the 
chemical  powers  of  light,  to  perform  the  usual  actions  and  form 
a  new  being,  though  generally  smaller,  yet  perfect.*  It  seems 
also,  in  a  certain  degree,  capable  of  being  stored  up,  as  plants 
in  cold  climates  push  more  strongly  when  growth  commences ; 
the  longer  light  of  the  day,  in  northern  regions,  will  hardly 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  effect,  and  it  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  increased  excitability  of  the  tissue.  That  the  usual  ope- 
rations of  growth  carry  with  them  a  powerful  stimulus  in  in- 
creasing vital  or  organic  force  is  clearly  seen  in  the  way  stunted 
and  slow-growing  plants  are  renovated  in  vigour.  By  cutting 
back  the  young  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  those  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  are  made  to  push  more  strongly;  a  more  vigorous 
growth  is  made  to  commence,  and  is  generally  found  to  continue; 

*  CoDnected  with  this  subject  also  are  the  celebrated  opinions  of  Mr.  Main* 
that  the  germ  contains  within  itself  all  that  will  be  developed  from  it  in  the 
state  of  an  invisible  membrane.  De  Candolle,  in  his  Vegetable  Physiology, 
quotes  the  opinions  of  Bonnet,  which  are  similar,  and  does  not  state  any  ob- 
jection, but  rather  seems  to  coincide.  Miiller  says  the  germ  is  not  actually, 
but  only  potentially,  the  same  being.  The  germ  itself  is  only  formed  of  amorphous 
matter;  the  earliest  rudiments,  he  says,  are  distinct  though  simple;  and  the 
later  complicated  state  arises  by  transformation  from  the  simple  rudiment. 
The  word  invisible,  however,  seems  to  set  no  limits,  and  it  may  be  said  the 
simple  visible  rudiments  contain  the  invisible  future  being.  It  has  been  said 
the  opinion  is  wrong,  as  the  vital  sap  in  the  cambium  exhibits  living  powers, 
and  it  is  this  living  power  that  organises,  and  not  a  developement  of  invisible 

I)arts.  Life,  however,  may  be  exerted  in  developing  as  well  as  organising  ;  at 
east  it  is  possible  to  conceive  so,  though  not  so  consonant  to  the  general  ideas 
of  life.  The  aptitude  of  all  vegetable  matter  to  throw  off  a  membrane,  on 
being  extravasated  or  cut,  would  seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  invisible 
membrane,  but  is  generally  ascribed  to  vital  force.  It  has  not  been  explained, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  how  this  membrane  is  renewed  annually  in  the  cambium, 
and  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  ;  nor  do  we  see  how  the  transformation  of 
leaves  into  flowers  can  be  accounted  for,  if  all  the  organs  are  originally  found 
in  the  embryo  in  a  determinate  form.  To  a  certain  extent  the  doctrine  is  true, 
as  parts  are  found  formed  long. before  they  are  developed.  In  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  said  the  rudiments  of  the  flower  have  been  discovered 
in  the  bud  seven  years  before  flowering.  In  hybridising  grey  peas  with  white, 
Mr.  Knight  observed  the  transformation  only  to  be  partial  the  first  year,  and 
fully  developed  the  next;  indeed  hybridisation  of  any  kind  seems  to  be  against 
the  doctrine.  Undoubtedly,  at  least,  it  vitiates  that  part  of  it  which  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  formation  of  all  tne  plants  of  a  species  to 
exist  in  the  primary  germ.  We  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves,  howe^^er,  when  we 
attempt  to  talk  of  invisible  things. 
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80  that  cut  over  plants  are  found  in  a  few  years  to  outstrip  those 
left  uncut  in  an  immense  degree,  and  very  soon  to  double  their 
bulk.  Besides  the  vital  force  there  is  instinct,  which  Cuvier 
likens  to  a  constant  dream  of  the  imagination,  and  Miiller  thinks 
connected  with  life  by  the  idea  or  imagination,  which  furnishes 
to  vitality  the  picture  of  the  structure  to  be  formed.  Imagina- 
tion or  instinct,  as  we  ascend  in  the  class  of  animals,  is  found 
connected  with  reason,  where  it  has  been  disputed  that  such 
exists.  In  their  deviation  from  their  usual  instinctive  manner 
of  performing  their  actions,  in  the  dreaming  of  dogs,  &c.,  we 
perceive  the  approach  to  reason,  which  in  man  reaches  the  highest 
grade  we  are  conversant  with.  That  the  imagination  is  distinct 
from  the  reason,  however,  we  perceive,  when  we  feel  our  ima- 
gination acted  on  in  a  way  we  cannot  account  for,  imless  by 
psychological  agency.  Pictures  are  presented  to  the  imagination 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  of  any  train  of  ideas  leading  to 
which  we  have  no  conception,  and  which  we  are  constrained  to 
impute  to  psychological  agency.  We  are  thus  led  from  matter 
to  mind,  and  from  mind  to  spirit ;  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God. 

(^To  be  continued, ) 


Art.  II.     The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 
Architecture  applied  to  t/te  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 
the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;    including   Observations  on  the 
Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 
Grounds.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  164.) 
III.  The  Working  and  Managem bnt  of  Cemeteries. 

By  the  working  and  management  of  cemeteries  are  to  be  understood  the  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  interments,  monuments,  planting,  &c.,  the  fees  to 
be  tbken,  and  the  books  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  or  sexton.  Previously  to 
the  establishment  of  large  cemeteries  there  were  scarcely  any  rules  or  r^u- 
lations  for  the  guidance  of  the  sexton,  and  hence  the  irregularities  that  were 
continually  occurring  in  burning-grounds  :  such  as  graves  opened  in  some 
parts  of  the  ground  in  which  interments  had  recently  been  made,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  who  had,  perhaps,  fixed  on  a  particular 
spot ;  while  other  parts  of  the  grounds  were  comparatively  without  graves. 
Had  there  been  an  established  rule,  that  no  ground  in  which  an  interment 
had  been  made  should  be  opened  so  long  as  there  was  any  fresh  ground  to 
bury  in,  such  anomalies  could  never  have*  taken  place,  and  there  never 
could  have  occurred  what  is  now  frequently  to  be  met  with,  viz.  ground 
untouched  in  one  corner  of  a  churchyard,  and  a  charnel  or  bone  house  at  the 
other.  In  every  particular  case  there  will  probably  be  required  some  rules 
and  regulations  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  some  which  are  everywhere  ap- 
plicable. We  snail  only  enumerate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  we  think 
ought  to  be  general. 

The  most  important  rules  respecting  a  place  of  burial  must  necessarily  be 
those  which  have  reference  to  tne  sacredness  of  the  place,  the  security  from 
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disturbance  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  health  fulness  of  the  living,  and 
their  improvement  in  sentiment  and  in  morals.  On  these  principles  we  would 
found  the  following  rules,  which  should  be  absolute,  even  in  cemeteries  and 
churchyards  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  Some  of  these  rules  have 
been  mentioned  before,  but  we  repeat  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Firtt,  We  would  allow  no  grave  to  be  dug,  except  in  ground  which  never  had 
been  opened  before.  When  a  grave  in  which  an  interment  has  taken  place  at 
the  usual  depth  of  6  ft.  is  opened,  one  of  two  things  must  happen ;  either 
the  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  must  be  disturbed,  or,  to  avoid  this,  the 
grave  must  not  be  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth.  There  may  be  three  exceptions 
to  this  case,  if  the  superintendent  of  the  burying-ground  could  be  depended 
on :  first,  when  the  previous  interment  has  taken  place  to  a  greater  depth 
than  6  ft.,  which  would  be  ascertainable  if  a  proper  register  had  been  kept ; 
second,  where  the  surface  of  the  burying-ground  was  to  be  raised  by  the 
addition  of  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  all  over  it ;  or  third,  when  a  child  was  to 
be  interred,  4  or  5  feet,  according  to  the  age,  &c.,  of  the  child,  being  sufficient 
in  the  latter  case.  Every  grave  whatever  should  have  a  number  cut  in  a 
number-stone,  or  on  some  part  of  the  plinth  of  the  gravestone  or  monument, 
if  there  be  one,  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 

Secondly,  We  would  allow  no  coffin  to  be  placed  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
ground  than  6  ft.  A  German  author  has  shown  by  calculation  the  different 
degrees  of  depth  at  which  interments  may  take  place,  according  to  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  subject.  His  depth  for  adults  is  6  f^.,  and 
for  children  under  a  year,  2  h.  The  calculation  may  be  useful  in  Germany, 
where,  in  many  churchyards,  the  children  are  buried  in  a  part  of  the  ground 
by  themselves,  and  their  graves  arranged  according  to  the  children's  ages  and 
lengths ;  but,  in  England,  the  safer  mode  is  to  make  the  rule  of  having  the 
grave  6  fl.  in  depth  absolute,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of 
children  above  three  years  of  age,  the  bones,  practically  speaking,  are  almost 
as  indestructible  as  those  of  adults.  Hence  we  conclude  that  a  child's 
grave  ought  no  more  to  be  open*ed  for  a  second  interment  than  that  of  a 
grown  up  person. 

Thirdly,  When  more  interments  than  one  are  to  take  place  in  a  grave  of  the 
width  calculated  for  one  coffin,  we  would  require  a  stratum  of  earth  over 
each  coffin  of  6  ft.  in  depth  ;  and  supposing  one  interment  made  in  the 
bottom  of  a  grave  12  ft.,  20  ft.,  or  30  ft.  deep,  and  6  ft.  of  soil  placed  over 
the  coffin,  then  on  the  surface  of  that  soil  we  would  deposit  a  coffin-shaped 
slate  or  flag-stone,  as  a  preventive  to  the  grave-digger  from  going  deeper 
when  he  was  excavating  for  a  second  interment.  The  protecting  stone  ought 
to  be  taken  up  when  the  second  interment  was  made,  and  used  af^er  every 
interment  till  the  last,  when  it  might  either  be  taken  out  for  use  in  another 
deep  grave,  or,  if  it  were  a  family  grave,  it  might  be  left  immediately  over  the 
coffin  for  protection  of  the  bones,  on  the  principle  mentioned  in  p.  98.  This 
rule  will  not  prevent  the  interment  of  ten  or  twelve  bodies  in  a  grave  as  at 
present,  but  it  will  require  such  graves  to  be  an  immense  deal  deeper,  viz.  at 
the  rate  of  6  ft.  for  every  interment ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  graves  should 
not  be  dug  as  deep  as  wells.  A  grave  18  fl.  deep,  however,  will  take  three 
interments,  which,  at  the  low  rate  of  iO«.  each,  as  in  the  Abney  Park  Ce- 
metery, will  give  a  return  of  5,445/.  per  acre  ;  and  in  cemeteries  where  25/. 
for  each  interment  is  charged,  of  above  13,600/.  per  acre. 

Fourthly,  When  a  common  or  private  earth  grave  was  once  filled  to  within 
6  fl.  of  the  surface,  it  should  on  no  account  whatever  be  opened  at  however 
distant  a  period. 

Fifthly,  Brick  graves  which  are  filled  with  earth  ader  each  interment,  we 
would  make  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  as  deep  earth  graves :  that  is, 
we  would  have  a  stratum  of  soil  6  ft.  in  thickness  over  each  coffin.  We 
would  allow  no  interments  to  take  place  in  brick  graves,  in  which  each  coffin 
was  not  either  covered  with  6  ft.  of  soil,   or  with  a  flag-stone  hermeti- 
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cally  sealed.  Where  the  system  of  hermeticany  sealing  was  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  we  would  require  the  wails  of  the  graves  to  l>e  built  with  Roman 
cement,  every  coffin  to  be  separated  by  a  flag-stone  resting  on  ledges  project- 
ing from  the  walls,  the  joints  of  this  flae-stone  to  be  made  good  with  cement, 
and  a  coating  of  cement  of  not  less  than  3  in.  in  thickness  placed  over  the 
entire  stone.  Or,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  flag-stones,  we  would  sur- 
round and  cover  every  coffin  with  a  mass  of  Roman  cement,  so  that  it  should 
be  completely  embedded  and  enveloped  in  that  material.  By  this  hermetically 
sealing  mode  of  interment,  a  great  many  bodies  might  be  got  into  one  grave ; 
but  it  is  evidently  too  expensive  for  general  purposes :  for  large  families  it 
may  be  the  cheapest  mode,  consistent  with  safety  to  the  living ;  but,  as  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  desecration  at  some  future  period,  for  our  own  feel- 
ings we  should  greatly  prefer  lateral  (side  by  side)  interments  in  the  free 
soil. 

Sixthly f  We  would  allow  of  few  or  no  catacombs  or  vaults  in  buildings, 
and  certainly  of  none  in  or  under  churches,  or  other  places  where  assem- 
blies of  human  beings  were  held  ;  but,  as  many  catacombs  and  vaults  have 
been  built  in  the  public  cemeteries,  in  the  case  of  all  interments  in  them, 
the  catacomb  or  vault  should  be  hermetically  sealed  the  same  day  on 
which  the  interment  took  place,  and  should  on  no  account  whatever  be  again 
opened.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
living,  than  the  mode  prevalent  in  the  new  cemeteries,  of  merely  placing  an 
open  grating  in  front  of  the  coffins  deposited  in  catacombs.  Were  it  not  for 
the  current  of  air  established  through  the  vaults,  by  which  the  mephitic  gas 
IS  carried  ofl*  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  living  per- 
son to  exist  for  an  hour  in  these  cellars  for  the  dead.  But  even  if  these  ca- 
tacombs were  each,  when  a  coffin  is  placed  in  it,  hermetically  sealed  in  front, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  so  carefully  constructed  as  to  be  air-tight,  so 
that  the  mephitic  gas  is  certain  to  escape  from  some  part  of  the  catacomb, 
more  especially  when  we  consider  the  expansive  power  of  air  when  com- 
pressed. And  for  what  is  all  this  disgusting  boxing  up  of  dead  bodies,  as  if 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  law  of  nature  ?  We  cannot  think  it  in  good  taste 
to  practise  this  mode  of  sepulture,  and  therefore  we  would  render  it  expen- 
sive by  such  a  heavy  tax  as  should  serve  for  the  interment  of  the  poor  in  a 
more  careful  manner,  for  the  general  ornament  of  the  cemetery,  or  for  go- 
vernment purposes  generally.  Nor  do  we  think  it  could  be  considered  op- 
pressive to  pass  a  law  obliging  all  bodies  now  in  vaults  or  catacombs  under 
churches,  chapels,  &c.,  to  be  taken  out  and  buried  in  the  free  soil. 

Sevenihfyy  We  would  encourage  the  erection  of  handsome  monuments,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  of  moral  sentiments,  the  former  to  improve  the  taste, 
and  the  latter  to  cultivate  the  heart  and  aflections.  In  both  we  would  allow 
individual  taste  to  be  displayed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  encourage 
individuals  to  submit  their  designs  to  men  of  acknowledged  skill,  and  to 
listen  to  their  hints  for  improvement. 

Eighthfy,  We  would  at  all  times  keep  every  part  of  the  cemetery  in  the 
highest  order.  The  grass  should  be  kept  short  and  smooth  by  frequent 
mowing ;  the  gravel  free  from  weeds  and  smooth  by  frequent  weeding  and 
rolling ;  the  edges,  which  we  would  form  of  concealed  bricks  or  tiles  (Jigs*  56. 

and    57.),   low,    and 

constantly      clipped ; 

and    the    leaves,    as 

they  drop   from  the 

iTces,      should       be 

picked   up  the  same 

day  on    which    they 

fell  ;    litter  of  every 

Fig.  56.    Concealed  Brick  Edging.    ^[^^     picked    up    the  ^ig.  57.    Concealed  TOe  Edging. 

moment  it  appeared;   and  the  walls,  chapel,  lodge,  gates,  drains,  &c.»  kept 
in  constant  repair. 
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Nmihlyy  To  insure  the  hifh  keeping  of  monuments  of  every  kind,  who- 
ever erected  one  should,  at  the  time  it  was  put  up,  pay  to  the  proprietors  or 
directors  of  the  cemetery  a  sum  considered  sufficient  to  preserve  it  in  repair 
in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years.*  Every  person  having  shrubs 
or  flowers  planted  on  a  grave,  we  would  require  to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to 
keep  them  trimmed  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  tliey  might  think  fit;  or 
to  keep  them  in  order  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  having  them  rooted 
up  and  grass  substituted,  if  neglected  for  a  period  varying  according  to  the 
kmd  of  plants.  Flowers  and  roses  require  to  be  attended  to  weekly  during 
summer,  but  evergreen  shrubs  may  grow  for  years  with  scarcely  any  attend- 
ance. As  flowers  and  low  shrubs  are  very  apt  to  get  tawdry  when  neglected, 
as  soon  as  keeping  them  in  order  ceased  to  be  paid  for,  or  otherwise  effected, 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  grass  substituted.  The  turf  mounds  over 
graves,  and  the  number-stones  ^of  which,  as  already  observed,  there  ought  to 
be  one  to  every  grave,  whether  it  have  a  monument  or  not),  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery. 

Tenihly^  No  dogs  or  improper  persons ;  no  smoking,  drinking,  or  even 
eating ;  no  running  or  jumping,  laughing,  whistling,  or  singing,  or  other 
practice  that  might  indicate  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  place,  should  be  per- 
mitted. No  person  should  be  allowed  to  walk  on  the  graves,  or  to  cross 
from  one  walk  or  green  path  to  another  in  places  where  the  ground  was  filled 
with  graves. 

Elevenlhltf,  Wherever  there  was  the  least  risk  of  a  grave  being  reopened  for 
a  second  interment,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  even  where  it  was  desired  to 
protect  the  bones  in  the  case  of  some  future  unforeseen  change  taking  place, 
such  as  making  a  road  through  the  cemetery  or  building  on  it,  we  would  intro- 
duce a  guard  or  follower  of  stone  over  the  last-interred  coffin,  as  already 
described,  p.  98.  and  p.  216. 

If  the  foregoing  rules  were  rigidly  attended  to,  cemeteries,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  would  be  as  healthy  as  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
would  form  the  most  interesting  of  all  places  for  contemplative  recreation. 
As  one  ^reat  object  in  forming  and  managing  a  cemetery,  whether  small 
or  large,  is  to  render  it  inviting  by  being  ornamental  and  highly  kept,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  all  the  monuments  should  be  crowded  together  in  one  place, 
and  all  the  graves  without  monuments  placed  in  another  part  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  better  that  the  monuments  should  be  seen  one  after  another,  with 
plain  spaces  intervening ;  and  for  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that  any 
person  purchasing  a  grave  may  choose  the  spot  where  he  will  have  it,  pro- 
vided he  makes  known  whether  he  intends  to  erect  any  monument  and  what 
sort.  This  rule,  however,  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  another, 
viz.  that  it  is  desirable  to  have-  a  considerable  display  of  monuments  on  the 
borders  laid  out  on  purpose  for  them  along  the  roaids  and  main  walks,  and 
along  the  boundary  wall.  The  finest  ancient  monuments  in  tlie  churchyards 
of  Scotland,  and  we  know  nothing  to  equal  them  in  England  out  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  are  the  sepulchral  structures  projected  from  the  walls  of 
Orey  Friars  churchyard  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cathedral  burying-ground  at 
Glasgow.  These  in  general  are  not  vaults,  catacombs,  or  brick  graves,  but 
interments  in  the  free  soil,  where  the  husband  and  wife  lie  side  by  side,  and 

*  The  sum  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  party 
wishes  the  monument,  gravestone,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  kept  in  order,  being 
agreed  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find,  by  the  annuity  tables  (say,  Imvood*s, 
12mo,  5s.)t  the  present  value  of  this  sum,  at  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  in 
the  public  funds.  The  sum  required  for  keeping  a  monument  in  repair,  even 
in  perpetuity,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  The  ordinary 
charge  for  keeping  a  common  grave  and  gravestone  in  repair  is  only  U.  a  year, 
and  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  that  amount,  payable  for  ever,  reckoning 
the  interest  of  money  at  2i  per  cent,  is  2L  Hence,  5L  paid  down  would  give 
2s,  6d.  a  year  for  ever,  which  is  quite  enough  for  most  monuments. 
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the  space  is  enclosed  by  highly  wrou^t  iron  railings,  and  superb  architectural 
and  sculptural  compositions  fixed  against  the  wall.  Sometimes  the  whole  is 
covered  by  an  architectural  canopy,  supported  on  stone  columns.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  of  the  time  of  the  Jameses,  elaborate  in  composition,  rich  in 
decoration,  and  learned,  scriptural,  heraldic,  or  quaint,  in  inscription ;  and  there 
is  nothing  offensive  in  the  mode  of  inhumation.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  in  far 
better  taste  for  a  family  to  expend  money  in  purchasing  as  much  ground  in  the 
open  part  of  a  cemetery  as  will  allow  the  husband  and  wife,  and  some  of  their 
children,  if  they  have  any,  making  an  allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  both 
sexes  to  die  young,  and  of  the  females  to  die  unmarried,  to  be  buried  side  by  side, 
than  to  expend  it  on  burying  in  vaults  or  catacombs,  or  even  on  expensive 
monuments.  In  the  cemeteries  about  London  we  frequently  see  monu- 
ments that  have  cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  placed  over  what  are 
called  family  brick  graves,  in  which,  perhaps,  have  been  deposited  one  over 
the  other,  without  intervening  soil  or  flag-stones  hermetically  sealed,  the 
half  dozen  bodies  constituting  the  family,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction appalling  to  contemplate  ;  more  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
chaste  marble  sarcophagus  or  other  monument  placed  over  it.  Such  a  disgust- 
ing mode  of  interment,  to  which  men  have  been  driven  by  various  causes, 
which  have  led  to  charges  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  borne,  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  the  interment  of  a  family  side  by  side  in  the  free 
soil.  There  is  notning  at  all  offensive  in  the  latter  mode ;  nothing  to  hinder 
such  interments  from  taking  place  in  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground,  or  a  flower- 
garden.  If  the  citizens  of  London  were  to  reflect  on  this,  instead  of  laying 
out  a  large  sum  on  a  brick  grave  or  a  vault,  and  af):erwards  on  a  monument  to 
be  placed  over  it,  they  would  lay  it  out  in  purchasing  a  greater  extent  of 
terntorial  surface,  and  in  enclosing  this  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark  it 
for  their  own.  The  family  name,  deeply  cut  on  the  stone  forming  the  coping 
or  finish  of  the  enclosing  barrier,  would  say  more  for  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
than  a  thousand  pounds  laid  out  on  a  monument  over  a  vault  or  brick  grave. 
The  most  desirable  part  of  a  cemetery  for  small  grave  enclosures  of  this 
kind  is  against  the  boundary  wall,  as  at  Grey  Friars  in  Edinburgh,  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  and  the  old  burying-ground  at  Munich ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  in 
almost  all  the  new  London  cemeteries,  this  very  desirable  situation  for  graves 
and  monuments  is  occupied  by  a  belt  of  trees,  as  if  the  cemetery  were  to  be 
laid  out  exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  Brown's  parks,  with  their  surrounding 
belts  and  interspersed  clumps. 

If  men  of  landed  property,  however  small  its  extent,  were  to  reflect  on  this 
subject,  we  are  persuaded  they  would  greatly  prefer  laying  their  bones  in  a 
suitable  spot  in  their  own  grounds,  to  having  them  piled  up  in  any  family 
grave,  vault,  or  catacomb  whatever. 

It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  to  place  handsome  monuments  at  particular 
points  of  view  ;  such  as  at  angles  formed  by  the  junction  or  intersection  of 
roads  or  walks,  terminations  to  straight  walks,  points  seen  from  the  entrances 
and  from  the  chapel,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  respecting  monuments  is,  that  they  be  all 
placed  on  solid  foundations  of  masonry  reaching  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  by  the  means  already  described  (p.  157.^,  or  by  other  equally  efficient 
means.  A  rectangular  tomb  over  a  brick  grave  will,  of  course,  rest  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  grave  ;  but  over  a  common  earth  grave  it  will  reauire  to  be 
supported,  either  by  four  pillars  carried  up  from  the  bottom  ot  the  grave, 
or  by  two  pillars  at  each  end,  founded  2  or  3  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  and  2  or 
3  feet  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  grave.  In  this  way  rectangular  tombs,  or 
any  description  of  large  monument,  may  be  placed  over  earth  graves  of  any 
depth  whatever,  and  in  cases  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
carry  up  pillars  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  form  two  graves  aciyoining  each  other  at  the  same 
time,  or  even  af^er  a  shorter  period  than  two  or  three  years;  because  the 
narrow  partition  of  firm  soil  between  them  is  apt  to  give  way.     However, 
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if  there  is  any  particular  reason  for  graves  being  so  formed,  such  as  a  wife 
desiring  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  &c.|  the  weak  side  of  the 
grave  can  be  supported  by  grave-boards. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  using  the  ground  in  any  cemetery  would  be 
to  begin  at  one  end  or  side,  mark  out  the  graves,  and  use  only  every  alternate 
one ;  then,  when  the  ground  was  once  gone  over,  to  go  over  it  a  second  time, 
and  occupy  all  the  blank  graves.  As,  however,  it  has  lone  been  customary 
for  persons  purchasing  graves  to  have  the  libertv  of  choice,  the  most  economi- 
cal mode  cannot  often  be  adopted.  When  the  mterments  are  to  commence  at 
one  end  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  to  be  occupied  as 
they  proceed,  that  end  ought  always  to  be  the  lowest;  because,  when  the  inter- 
ments have  commenced  at  the  highest  point  and  been  carried  down  the  slope, 
considerable  inconvenience  has  been  found  from  the  fluid  putrescent  matter 
following  the  inclination  of  the  ground.  (See  Picton  in  Arch.  Mag.  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

No  part  of  a  cemeterv  ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  common  ^aves, 
because,  as  a  number  or  coffins  are  placed  in  each  grave,  there  would  in  this 
part  of  the  cemetery  be  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  putrescent  matter  as 
would  contaminate  the  air  of  the  whole,  and  render  the  locality  insalubrious 
for  very  many  years. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  waste  of  ground,  the  proprietors,  or  director,  or 
curator  of  the  cemetery  ought  to  place  common  graves  either  where  private 
graves  are  least  likely  to  be  taken,  or  where  a  private  grave  with  a  monument 
might  interfere  with  a  grave  already  existing.  Hence  it  may  frequently  be 
desirable  to  place  a  common  grave,  or  any  private  grave  to  which  there  is  a 
certainty  of  no  monument  being  erected,  on  each  side  of  a  grave  with  a 
conspicuous  monument.  Even  two  or  three  intervening  common  graves  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  among  monuments,  in  order  that  each  structure  may 
have  its  full  effect  on  the  spectator  while  approaching  it,  as  well  as  while 
directly  opposite  to  it. 

The  mound  over  a  common  CTave,  while  it  is  liable  to  be  reopened,  should 
not  be  finished  with  turf  or  flowers ;  because,  to  open  a  grave  with  the 
finished  character  thereby  given  is  more  shocking  to  the  feelings  than  to 
open  an  unfinished  grave. 

Every  grave,  whether  private  or  common,  to  which  there  is  to  be  no 
monumental  stone,  should  still  be  finished  with  a  green  mound,  which  itself 
is  a  kind  of  monument,  and  maintains  respect  for  the  spot  so  long  as  it 
remains. 

Though  levelling  the  surface  of  ground  filled  with  graves  having  no  stone 
monuments,  instead  of  finishing  the  grave  with  a  raised  grass  mound,  renders 
the  grass  much  easier  mown,  yet,  as  it  confounds  all  distinction  between 
ground  filled  with  graves  and  ground  not  so  filled,  we  would  not  on 
any  account  follow  this  practice.  The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Moravians 
adopt  this  mode,  and  we  admit  the  superior  neatness  of  their  grounds  on  this 
account ;  but  we  disapprove  of  it,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers 
(who  forbid  even  flat  stones  with  inscriptions,  which  the  Moravians  admit), 
because  it  exhibits  nothing  characteristic  of  a  place  of  interment.  As  it 
destroys  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  grave-yard,  it  cannot  be  considered  in 
just  taste,  and  ought,  therefore,  as  we  think,  not  to  be  adopted.  Technically, 
the  appearance  of  the  turf  mound  over  the  grave  is  the  expression  of  purpose 
or  use,  and  this  expression  is  essential  to  every  work  of  art. 

In  all  large  cemeteries  there  ought  to  be  some  graves  of  every  kind,  ready 
made  and  fit  for  being  occupied  at  the  shortest  notice.  To  protect  these 
graves  from  the  rain  or  snow,  the  grave-cover  described  p.  163.  should  be 
placed  over  them. 

In  order  to  effect  the  registration  of  graves  and  mterments,  which  we  have 
stated  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  working  of  a  cemetery,  it  is  necessarv  to 
recur  to  the  mode  of  numbering  the  graves  described  in  a  former  page.  This 
may  either  be  done  by  the  mode  of  squares  common  in  large  cemeteries  as  at 
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present  laid  out,  and  exhibited  in  Jig,  1 9.  in  p.  144. ;  or,  in  small  cemeteries  or 
churchyards,  by  laving  out  the  ground  in  broad  borders  along  the  walks  and 
walls,  and  in  double  beds,  calculating  the  capacity  of  both  beds  and  borders  in 
single  graves,  and  having  a  number-stone  at  each  end  of  the  bed  or  border 
indicating  the  number  of  single  graves  it  will  contain,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  numbers  are  counted,  as  shown  in  fis,  35.  in  p.  158.;  in 
which  the  stone  at  a  contains  Nos.  1.  and  50.,  bemg  the  first  and  last 
graves  on  the  bed  ;  and  the  stone  b  contains  No.  25.,  being  the  last 
number  on  one  side,  and  No.  26.,  being  the  first  number  on  the  other  side. 
The  next  bed  will  commence  with  No.  51.,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
cemetery.  This  mode  of  numbering  requires  that  every  grave  or  piece  of 
ground  purchased,  which  is  to  be  larger  than  the  space  allowed  for  a  common 
grave,  must  be  a  multiple  of  that  space :  thus,  a  vault  of  the  smallest  size 
requires  the  space  of  one  grave  for  the  stair  and  another  for  the  vault ;  and 
hence  it  would  be  recorded  in  the  cemetery  books  under  two  numbers.  A 
vault  of  double  or  treble  the  size  would  require  the  space  of  four  or  six  single 
graves,  and  thus  absorb  four  or  six  numbers,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  mode 
which  we  have  adopted  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  (in  which,  in  conformity 
with  existing  prejudices,  we  made  provision  for  constructing  vaults  and  cata- 
combs, if  they  should  be  required),  because  it  is  of  small  size ;  but  in  one  on 
a  large  scale  we  would  first  lay  out  every  part  of  the  cemetery  in  beds  and 
borders,  and  next  have  one  number  for  each  bed  and  border.  The  interments 
in  each  bed  or  border  should  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
made  ;  and  in  the  register  the  numbers  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  the  number 
of  the  interment,  would  be  found  together.  We  have  already  (p.  145.)  given 
our  reasons  for  considering  this  a  b^ter  mode  of  laying  out  a  cemetery  than 
the  one  generally  adopted,  of  throwing  it  into  squares. 

This  mode  or  throwing  the  ground  into  squares  is  at  present  adopted  in 
most  cemeteries,  more  especially  where,  from  the  numerous  turnings  of  the 
winding  walks,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  very  irregular  shapes.  In  the  working 
of  such  cemeteries  the  practice  is  to  number  every  grave  or  vault  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  made,  and  indicate  its  place  in  the  cemetery  by  a  reference  to  the 
square  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  layine  it  down  in  the  plan  of  that  square 
in  the  cemetery  Map  Book  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

As  the  interments  require  to  be  numbered,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which 
they  are  made,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  place  in  the  cemetery,  it  follows 
that  every  grave  has  two  numbers  i  the  one  indicating  the  precise  spot  in 
the  cemetery  in  which  the  grave  is  to  be  found,  and  the  other  the  time  or  times 
at  which  bodies  have  been  deposited  in  it ;  because  family  graves,  while  they 
have  only  one  number  referring  to  their  locality,  have  several  referring  to  the 
interments  made  in  them.  By  having  an  index  to  the  interment  numbers,  and 
another  to  the  numbers  of  the  graves,  and  both  referring  to  the  Register  Book, 
the  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  every  funeral  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
cemetery  from  its  opening  to  the  time  being. 

The  cemetery  book*  which  require  to  be  kept  are  as  follows :  ^- 

1.  An  Order  Book,  in  which  are  entered  the  date,  name,  description,  age,  and 
abode  of  the  deceased,  mode  and  time  of  the  intended  burial,  size  of  the 
coffin,  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  order  is  given,  and  the  charges. 
These  and  some  other  particulars  are  printed  on  two  columns  of  a  folio  page ; 
and,  the  blanks  of  both  columns  being  filled  up,  one  column  is  retainecl,  and 
the  other  is  cut  out  and  sent  to  the  sexton.  A  receipt  for  the  money,  indi- 
cating the  leading  particulars,  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  undertaker. 

2.  A  Register  Book,  which  is  filled  up  after  the  mneral  has  taken  place,  and 
contains  columns  extending  across  two  folio  pages,  for  the  following  particu- 
lars :  —  number  of  the  interment ;  number  of  the  grave ;  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  deceased;  last  residence;  disease  of  which  he  died;  age, 
date,  and  hour  of  burial ;  in  what  part  of  the  cemetery ;  what  monumental 
distinction  ;  purchased  by  whom  and  under  what  date ;  sum  paid  for  the  in- 
terment ;  sum  paid  for  keeping  the  gravestone,  monument,  or  plants,  &c.,  in 
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order ;  time  during  which  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order  for  the  sum  paid ; 
name  of  the  undertaker ;  name  of  the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony; 
name  of  the  sexton. — All  these  particulars  are  entered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  enumerated. 

3.  A  Ledger,  in  which  an  account  is  opened  for  each  grave  in  the  following 
manner :  two  folio  pages  contain  the  same  number  of  columns,  and  the  same 
headings  as  in  the  Register,  but  the  body  of  the  pages  is  divided  into  spaces, 
one  of  which  is  allotted  for  each  number  of  a  grave,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pages  of  a  ledger  are  divided  into  spaces  for  each  name  or  account, 
which  has  been  opened  ;  and  in  this  space,  which  exhibits  the  transac- 
tions which  take  place  with  the  grave  it  represents,  is  inserted  the  number 
of  each  of  the  different  funerals  that  have  taken  place  in  it.  For  example, 
a  brick  grave,  60  ft.  deep,  may  have  ten  different  interments  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent numbers,  dates,  and  names,  of  the  deceased  ;  and  hence  a  space  at 
least  equal  to  ten  lines  will  be  left  for  it.  A  private  grave,  36  ft.  deep,  which 
will  only  contain  six  coffins,  requires  only  six  lines ;  a  vault  of  twenty  cata- 
combs a  proportionate  space ;  and  a  single  catacomb  in  a  public  vault  only 
one  line.  The  utility  of  such  a  ledger,  in  the  case  of  extensive  cemeteries,  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  that  of  Kensal  Green,  as  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced of  by  applying  at  the  office,  95.  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

4.  A  Map  Book,  —  In  the  cemetery  office  there  ought  to  be  one  map 
showing  the  entire  cemetery,  with  all  the  roads,  walks,  squares,  beds,  &c.,  and 
even  the  trees  and  shrubs,  correctly  laid  down.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a 
book  in  which  every  square  or  bed  is  laid  down  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  admit  of  inserting  in  it  the  plan  of  each  particular  grave.  The  scale  for 
these  separate  squares  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  book  is  2  in.  to  6  ft., 
and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  3  in.  to  8  ft.  In  small  cemeteries  laid  out 
in  beds,  like  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  such  a  map  book  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  where  the  imaginary  square  system  of  laying  out  is  adopted  it  is  essential. 

5.  Some  subordinate  books  are  convenient  for  abridgmg  labour,  and  in- 
suring accuracy,  such  as  printed  forms  for  certificates  of  registry,  for  per- 
mission within  a  certain  time  to  place  a  head-stone  or  other  monument,  for 
receipts  for  cash  or  fees,  &c.  The  books  for  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  and  £.  Layton,  Stationers,  150.  Fleet  Street ; 
those  of  the  East  London  Cemetery  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hoppe,  79.  Strand  ;  and 
those  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  the  last  London  cemetery  which  has 
been  formed,  by  Mr.  E.  Colyer,  17.  Fenchurch  Street.  The  common  business 
accounts  which  require  to  be  kept,  of  course,  do  not  differ  from  those  in 
use  in  general  business. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  some  minor  details  required  for  the  working 
of  a  cemeter}',  but  they  are  such  as  will  readily  occur  in  practice ;  and 
they  may  be  foreseen  by  procuring  a  printed  paper  of  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  any  of  the  pnncipal  London  cemeteries,  or  of  the  burying-grounds 
belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Trades  of  Calton,  Edinburgh.  The  latter, 
which  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  recorder  and  su- 
perintendant,  are  remarkable  for  their  comprehensiveness  and  efficiency. 

The  curator  of  a  cemetery  ought  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  of  cul- 
tivated feelings,  with  a  taste  for  and  some  knowledge  of  gardening;  for  all 
which  reasons  we  think  the  situation  one  well  adapted  for  a  middle-aged  gar- 
dener. 

(  To  be  continued, ) 


Art.  III.  On  t/ie  Exhibitions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society y 
and  on  various  Matters  connected  tcith  Horticultural  Exhibitions, 
By  Amicus. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  introduce  may  be  thought,  by  some,  unfit  for  such 
n  publication  as  the  Gardenei'^s  Magazine;  but,  as  it  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
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of  gardeners  that  I  have  written  it,  perhaps  you  will  allow  roe  a  page  or  two 
for  its  insertion. 

It  is,  doubtless,  fresh  in  your  memory,  that,  some  time  ago,  a  bill  was  passed 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  great  benefit  of  many  of  Her 
Majesty^s  subjects ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  it  has  not  effected  much 
good  for  gentlemen's  gardeners.  My  object,  therefore,  is  to  induce  you  to  use 
your  influence,  in  the  proper  quarter,  on  their  behalf;  and  endeavour  to  secure 
for  them,  and  some  others,  the  better  observance  of  Saturday.  I  allude  to  the 
exhibitions  at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently held  on  that  day.  How  far  it  may  affect  the  officers  of  the  Society  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know,  but  I  am  certain  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  those  per- 
sons who  have  to  come  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  with  their  productions  ;  and 
to  conscientious  persons,  who  take  the  word  of  God  for  their  guide,  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  send  plants,  &c.,  to  exhibit,  or  sanction 
by  their  presence  an  exhibition  which  is  calculated  to  tempt  so  many  hundreds 
of  persons  to  transgress  the  command,  '*  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep 
it  hoh'."  And  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  who  would  come, 
but  do  not  on  this  account.  Those  gardeners  who  live  at  the  distance  I  have 
mentioned  must  leave  home  by  the  middle  of  Friday  night :  supposing 
them  to  get  clear  off*  from  Chiswick  by  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening, 
they  will  not  reach  home  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock ;  and,  if  they  have  many 
things  to  unpack,  they  must  encroach  very  much  upon  the  Sabbath  before 
they  have  done  ;  and  then,  let  me  ask  you,  what  state  of  body  or  mind  do 
you  think  they  will  be  in,  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  past  day  and 
night,  to  attend  to  meditation  at  home,  or  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary  abroad  ? 
How  far  the  Society  can  justify  themselves  in  respect  to  this  arrangement  I 
cannot  imagine ;  but  they  ought  to  have  some  weighty  reasons  for  inducing 
men  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  souls,  when  He  who  *'  spake  as  never  man 
spake"  has  asked,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  But  the  evil  does  not  terminate  here.  I  believe  it  ex- 
tends further  than  any  one  can  tell.  Only  think  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  are  called  into  action  on  that  day,  botn  public  and  private,  many  of  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  otherwise  remained  clean  till  Monday,  mstead  of 
making  Sabbath-breakers  of  the  various  servants  who  look  after  them.  There 
is  also  another  class  of  persons  who  8uff*er  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  those  whose 
houses  are  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Instead  of  their  houses 
presenting  the  same  appearance  as  on  other  Saturdays,  they  are  all  in  con- 
fusion till  late  at  night,  when  the  inmates  are  so  fatigued  with  extra  labour, 
that  they  are  compelled  to  leave  much  undone  till  Sunday  morning,  when, 
being  free  from  customers,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  all  right  again. 

It  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  go  to  such  houses 
for  refreshment.  The  gardener,  if  so  inclined,  may  perhaps  find  something  to 
fill  up  the  spare  time  he  may  have,  without  spending  it  there ;  but  not  so  the 
men  who  accompany  the  carriages  which  convey  the  plants,  many  of  whom 
would  gladly  go  somewhere  else  if  they  could  ;  but,  having  no  other  amuse- 
ment to  make  choice  of,  they  remain  there  till  the  exhibition  is  over,  by  which 
time  they  have  become  so  stupefied  with  liquor,  and  the  want  of  rest  the  pre- 
vious night,  that  they  are  much  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  travel  six  hours, 
and  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.  But,  besides  those  who  are  obliged  to  suffer, 
there  are  many  more  who  suffer  voluntarily  ;  I  mean  such  as  spend  their  time 
in  the  public-house  merely  from  curiosity  and  fondness  of  company,  and  in 
this  class  we  may  include  a  great  part  of  their  customers  ;  and  these,  not  being 
obliged  to  leave  so  soon  as  the  others,  are  perhaps  in  a  worse  state  than  those 
before  mentioned  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day.  A  vast  deal 
more  might  be  said  of  the  evils  which  result  from  exhibiting  on  Saturdays,  but 
I  tru£t  enough  has  been  said  to  cause  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
arrangements  to  give  it  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  1843  will  be  the  laM 
year  it  will  be  witnessed.  I  do  not  see  why  Wednesday^  might  not  be  fixed  on 
for  all,  as  well  as  only  one,  of  the  exhibitions ;  except  it  is  that  Saturday  is  a 
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favourite  day  with  many  for  giving  and  attending  parties,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
are  subscribing  their  money  and  using  their  influence  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  and  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  and  other  schools ;  while  at  home  they 
expect  their  servants  to  attend  divine  service,  though  themselves  are  the  cause 
of  such  servants  being  absent.     Surely  such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

As  far  as  the  spiritual  improvement  of  gardeners  is  concerned,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  another  observation,  which  is,  that  they  should  have  every 
possible  inducement  to  Sabbath-keeping,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  Sab- 
bath-breaking. Here  I  allude  to  gardening  publications,  which,  I  think,  would 
be  much  better  to  be  published  on  Tuesday  instead  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
Monday.  Surely  gardeners,  or  under-gardeners,  are  not  so  highly  paid  as  to 
be  able  to  purchase  more  of  such  works  than  their  evenings  would  allow  them 
to  read  ;  or,  if  some  of  them  are,  it  were  well  if  they  would  spend  what  they 
cannot  save  on  something  that  would  be  more  proper  for  Sabbath  reading. 
Gardeners  are,  in  general,  fond  of  study.  The  retired  situations  in  which  they 
practise,  perhaps,  makes  them  so.  The  things  under  their  care  require,  in 
many  instances,  attention  on  Sundays,  as  necessarily  as  the  ox  requires  food  or 
water ;  still  there  are  many  intervals  in  the  day  which  may  be,  and  usually 
are,  filled  up  with  reading. 

To  a  mind  unacquainted  with  spiritual  things,  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
attract  attention  than  a  publication  which  treats  on  those  subjects  a  know- 
ledge of  which  it  is  so  anxious  to  obtain ;  thus  imperceptibly  drawing  it  away 
from  the  pursuit  after  that  knowledge  which  makes  "  wise  unto  salvation." 
If,  therefore,  such  publications  came  out  on  Tuesdav,  there  are  not  many  in 
this  country  but  might  obtain  them  in  time  to  read  them  before  Sunday,  and 
have  their  minds  at  rest  for  attention  to  those  things  which  that  sacred.day 
requires.  And  here  I  would  just  notice  what  an  amount  of  good  might  be 
done,  if  employers  would  take  care  that  their  garden  cottages,  and,  indeed,  all 
cottages  on  their  estates,  were  furnished  with  a  few  religious,  and  at  the  same 
time  entertaining,  books,  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
them.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  would  yield  an  abun- 
dant return  in  the  good  they  would  accomplish.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  will 
ridicule  the  attempt  I  have  made  to  effect  the  alterations  I  have  mentioned : 
but,  while  societies  are  forming  on  every  side  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  man- 
kind, I  do  not  see  why  something  should  not  be  done  for  a  class  of  men  who 
are,  in  many  instances,  placed  almost  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  in- 
struction as  the  heathen  themselves ;  and,  above  all,  why  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  which  in  every  other  respect  is  calculated  to  do  so  much 
good,  should  be  the  means  of  thwarting  the  endeavours  of  wise  and  good 
men,  when  it  might  so  easily  further  them.  Whatever  ridicule,  therefore,  may 
be  heaped  on  me,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it ;  being  confident  that  I  shall  have 
the  commendation  of  all  whose  approbation  is  worth  having,  and  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

Middlesex,  Jan.  1843. 


Art.  IV.     Notes  taken  during  a  Twelve  Days*  Tottr  in  Brittany  and 
Normandy  J  in  July,  1 842.     By  T.  Ri  V£RS,  Jun. 

DiNAN.  —  After  a  most    interesting  voyage  from  St.  Malo, 
per  steamer,  up  the  Ranee*,  about  twenty  miles,  we  arrived  here, 

*  Do  we  derive  the  name  of  our  esteemed  pear  from  this  locality,  or  from 
a  small  town  or  village  near  Metz  of  that  name  ? 
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and  were  much  delighted  with  the  situation  of  the  town :  its 
boulevards  command  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  beautifully  undulated,  well  wooded,  and  appa- 
rently remarkably  fertile.  On  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Vincent,  now  used  as  a  prison,  we  gathered  seeds  of  a  beautiful 
species  of  Didnthus;  every  crevice  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  was  brilliant  with  the  gay  pink  and  white  flowers  of  this 
very  pretty  plant.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  spe- 
cies. The  wallflower,  strawberry  spinach,  and  a  species  of 
iSedum,  were  also  most  abundant.  Our  attempts  to  gather  spe- 
cimens of  these  plants,  by  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders 
(two  of  us  being  six-feet  men),  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  tower,  and  caused  some  merriment 
amongst  them.  The  promenaders  on  the  boulevards,  which  pass 
under  the  walls,  seemed  also  surprised  at  our  earnest  endeavours 
to  gather  objects  to  them  of  such  little  interest.  The  boule- 
vards are  planted  with  elms  of  some  seven  or  eight  years' 
growth;  these  seemed  all  seedlings  of  the  Cornish  elm,  and 
were  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  variations  of  habit.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  them,  more  especially  as  I  had  never 
before  seen  seedlings  of  this  variety  of  elm,  which,  I  believe, 
never  bears  seed  in  England.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful;  and  I  quite  regretted  not  being  able  to 
take  home  some  grafts.  The  gardens  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  overlook  the  boulevards  from  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet : 
they  were  apparently  on  the  site  of  the  old  walls  of  the  town, 
of  which  the  boulevards  on  this  side  formed  the  fosse.  Their 
situation  appeared  delightful;  they  were  thickly  planted  with 
Robinza  in^rmis  (umbraculifera),  and  laid  out  in  the  usual  French 
style.  Dinan  is  the  most  famous  horse  market  in  Brittany. 
The  horses  were  all  a  sort  of  short-legged  galloway,  about  four- 
teen hands  high ;  some  of  them  showing  marks  of  good  blood, 
and  all  in  fine  condition.  They  were  what  we  should  call  in 
England  "  useful  animals."  The  dealers  were  Bas  Bretons,  with 
hardy  swarthy  countenances,  and  wearing  black  beaver  hats 
with  immense  brims.  Their  swarthy  countenances,  and  their 
driving  their  bargains  in  pistoles,  almost  inclined  us  to  think 
they  were  of  Spanish  origin.  Their  clamouring  in  making  a 
bargain,  and  their  hard  manner  of  striking  each  other's  hands 
many  times  consecutively,  before  the  peculiar  concluding  slap, 
were  highly  amusing.  They  demanded  for  some  very  nice  four 
and  five  years'  old  horses  twenty  and  twenty-four  pistoles.  On 
enquiry,  we  found  the  pistole  reckoned  at  ten  francs,  so  that  a 
very  good  horse  might  have  been  bought  for  eight  pounds : 
something  superior  for  ten  pounds.  I  must  give  those  rough 
dealers  the  credit  of  not  demanding  even  of  me,  an  Englishman 
and  a  stranger,  more  than  the  regular  price.     We  found  the 
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wheat  here,  July  21.,  "  dead  ripe."  I  observed  a  curious  red- 
bearded  wheat,  which  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere ;  but,  in 
general,  the  wheat  was  of  very  inferior  varieties,  ears  thinly  set, 
and  straw  very  slender. 

We  visited  "  the  Fountain,"  a  delightful  resort,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  almost  a  ravine.  It  is 
a  spring,  whether  chalybeate  or  not  I  was  unable  to  ascertain, 
to  which  the  pleasure-seekers,  who  visit  Dinan  in  great  num- 
bers from  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  resort  in  the  morning  to  drink 
the  water.  The  descent  to  it  from  the  town  is  exceedingly 
abrupt ;  the  walks  near  the  bottom  turn  almost  at  right  angles, 
but,  as  they  are  bounded  by  hedges,  one  can  walk  with  safety. 
In  warm  weather  this  is  a  most  agreeable  place. 

RenneSy  July  23. — This  town,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  Is  one 
of  the  most  regularly  built  cities  in  France.  We  found  the 
botanic  garden  a  pleasant  promenade,  but  the  collection  of 
plants  exceedingly  meagre.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Xatirus 
Sassafras  was  the  only  object  of  any  interest:  this  measured 
3  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
market  day:  we  were  surprised  at  the  immense  concourse  of 
country  people.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  abundant:  fowls 
\s.  \d>  each,  ducks  \s.  Sd.  each ;  butter  6^d,  per  pound ;  some 
fine  plums,  called  "  La  Madeleine,"  and  blue  perdrigon  plums, 
the  latter  from  walls,  attracted  our  notice.  We  were  surprised, 
at  this  early  season,  to  find  filberts  nearly  ripe,  and  abundance  of 
mulberries.  Vegetables,  in  general,  were  small,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  those  exhibited  in  the  markets  of  London.  The 
butcher's  broom  (jBuscus  aculedtus)  was  used  here  extensively 
to  brush  off  flies  in  the  butcher's  market.  We  were  pleased  with 
the  breed  of  cattle :  the  cows,  in  particular,  appeared  so  exceedingly 
docile,  they  all  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  most  esteemed 
Aldemey  cows ;  this  extends  nearly  throughout  Brittany.  The 
breed  of  pigs  seemed  to  us  perfectly  ludicrous :  some  yearling 
store  pigs,  for  which  they  demanded  twenty-four  francs  each,  were 
80  long-legged,  that,  on  observing  a  person  scattering  some  peas 
on  the  ground  for  them  to  eat,  we  felt  exceedingly  curious  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  they  could  possibly  get  at  them.  Much 
to  our  relief,  these  "  daddy  long-legs"  knelt  down  and  ate  their 
peas  most  reverentially.  I  questioned  the  farmers  respecting 
their  predilection  for  thin  bodies  and  long  legs,  when  they 
might  so  easily  import  our  short-legged  fat-carcassed  pigs: 
"  Ah,  well,  Monsieur,  I  don't  like  your  fat ;  it  is  only  fit  for 
savages."  He  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen :  a 
Frenchman  hates  fat — and  silence. 

We  were  much  interested  with  the  agreeable  "  Promenade  du 
Tabor,"  adjoining  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  conmoiands  in- 
teresting views  of  the  surrounding  country ;  numerous  seats  are 
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placed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  so  that  it  forms,  in  hot 
weather,  a  most  agreeable  place  of  resort. 

We  visited  the  nursery  of  the  Messieurs  Lansezeur,  and 
found  the  usual  stock  of  a  respectable  French  nursery,  viz. 
oranges  in  pots,  pomegranates,  and  other  showy  greenhouse 
plants,  with  rather  a  lai^e  stock  of  standard  roses ;  but  no  new 
plants,  either  species  or  varieties,  of  any  interest :  but  I  ought 
to  except  a  moss  rose  obtained  here  from  seed,  and  named 
"  Lansezeur." 

NanteSy  July  24. — After  a  dreary  ride  of  twelve  hours  from 
Bennes,  partly  through  the  "Landes"  of  Brittany,  consisting 
of  a  sterile  flat  surface,  with  occasional  detached  masses  of 
furze  and  heath,  we  arrived  at  this  beautifid  city.  I  observed 
in  the  hedge-rows,  as  we  approached  Nantes,  the  Qu^rcus  Tauzin 
mixed  rather  abundantly  with  the  common  oak.  We  were 
struck  with  the  massive  magnificence  of  the  houses  here :  whole 
streets  consisted  of  houses  from  six  to  eight  stories  in  height, 
all  of  which  were  built  of  stone.  I  was  reminded  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  which  has  something  of  the  same  character. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  ^'  beautiful 
Loire,"  which  seem  much  resorted  to  by  prcnnenaders ;  and 
most  beautiful  they  are.  Our  next  was  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
with  which  we  were  highly  interested;  not  so  much  by  its 
collection  of  plants,  which  was  mediocre,  as  by  its  fine  speci- 
mens of  Magnolia  grandiflora.  We  here  saw  what  is  generally 
considered  the  first  plant  of  this  species  imported  into  Europe. 
This  tree  [the  history  of  which  is  given  in  the  Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum^  vol.  i.  p.  263.1  appeared  about  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
was  3  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  avenue  of  Mag- 
noh'a  grandiflora  (Exmouth  variety)  consists  of  twenty-four 
plants  on  each  side  of  a  long  walk,  planted  about  20  ft. 
apart ;  these  were  coming  into  full  bloom ;  they  have  compact 
round  heads.  I  calculated  they  were  about  20  ft.  in  height ; 
their  girt,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  24  in.  A  fine  speci* 
men  of  Tllia  ^Iba  pendula,  30  ft.  in  height,  with  its  numerous 
shoots  in  curious  fascicles,  attracted  much  of  our  notice;  its 
branches  were  not  strictly  pendulous,  but  rather  horizontal,  and 
its  appearance  highly  picturesque  and  elegant.  Chion6n- 
thus  virginicus,  grafted  on  the  ash,  had  leaves  quite  double 
their  ordinary  size;  in  fact,  some  of  these  were  more  than 
12  in.  in  length.  A  fine  tree  of  Sophora  japonica  pendula, 
grafted  on  a  straight  stem,  perhaps  20  ft.  in  height,  formed  a 
regular  and  beautiful  column  of  foliage ;  its  shoots  descending 
perpendicularly  nearly  to  the  ground.  I  could  scarcely  leave 
this  tree,  so  much  did  I  admire  it.  Some  immense  trees  of 
Kobinza  inermis  were  also  remarkable.  A  standard  Althsea 
frutex,  in  full  bloom,  gave  indications  of  the  warmth  of  this 
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fine  climate.  Grapes  trained  on  espalier  rails,  and  approaching 
to  maturity,  excited  in  me,  I  must  confess,  some  little  feeling  of 
envy. 

As  part  of  our  dessert  at  the  table  d'hote  to-day,  we  had  ripe 
green  W  plums,  ripe  figs,  and  fine  jargonelle^  pears.  oL 
dish  is  perhaps  worthy  a  little  notice  for  its  peculiarity,  and  for 
showing  in  strong  colours  the  difference  in  taste  between  us  and 
our  neighbours.  I  observed  on  the  table  what  I  thought  to  be 
a  preparation  of  blanched  almonds,  served  in  syrup.  As  these 
were  most  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  French  visitors,  we  con- 
cluded they  must  be  very  delicious,  and  accordingly  we  de- 
manded of  the  waiter  that  a  like  dish  should  be  placed  in  our 
vicinity,  to  which  we  plentifully  helped  ourselves.  Judge  of 
our  dismay  and  wry  faces  when  we  found  these  envied  delicacies 
to  be  unripe  walnuts,  with  part  of  the  outward  green  husk 
pared  off,  then  cut  into  halves,  so  as  to  show  the  delicately 
white  and  immature  kernel,  and,  above  all,  served  up  in  verjuice 
or  some  other  vile  acid,  I  shall  never  forget  the  nauseous  com- 
pound of  bitterness  and  acidity.  To  make  some  amends,  a  con- 
fiture of  "cerises  tardives''  (I  think  our  "late  duke"  cherry) 
was  delicious :  the  stones  were  all  removed,  so  that  it  formed  a 
grateful  jelly.  We  visited  the  famed  abattoirs,  which  were 
remarkably  clean  and  very  extensive.  Numerouis  calves  were 
here  ready  for  the  slaughter ;  but  we  remarked  that  the  taste  of 
the  good  people  of  Nantes  for  beef  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  for 
only  one  bullock,  and  he  by  no  means  fat,  was  to  be  seen  in 
all  this  immense  place,  in  which  is  slaughtered  the  meat  re- 
quired for  a  population  of  90,000.  The  sheep  were  loose- 
limbed  thin-carcassed  animals,  and  a  red  patch  on  each  cheek, 
just  under  the  eye,  gave  them  a  very  goatish  appearance. 

There  are  but  two  nurseries  at  Nantes  of  any  eminence,  that 
of  Noisette,  and  that  of  Bourtrand.  I  visited  the  latter,  and 
found  his  culture  almost  confined  to  magnolias,  of  which  he  had 
a  very  fine  stock.  I  observed  a  tree  or  two  of  the  chaumon- 
telle  pear :  and,  remarking  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  I  was  siu*- 
prised  by  his  telling  me  the  climate  was  too  hot  for  many  sorts 
of  pears,  particularly  the  chaumontelle,  which,  with  many 
others,  was  dry  and  worthless. 

Anger Sy  July  25. — We  departed  from  Nantes  this  morning 
at  six,  and  were  eleven  hours  in  steaming  up  the  Loire  in  a 
steamer  belonging  to  the  "  exploitation  d'inexplosibles ; "  one  of 
these  lately  belied  its  name,  for  it  blew  up  at  Angers,  and 
killed  several  persons.  We  were  much  delayed  in  our  voyage 
by  the  numerous  sand-drifts,  on  which  we  often  stuck  fast ;  and 
numbers  of  labourers  were  at  work,  with  wooden  shovels,  making 
a  channel  for  the  steamers,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  would  again 
be  filled  with  sand.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  beauty  of 
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the  surrounding  country  and  the  vine-covered  banks  of  this 
famed  river,  we  should  have  found  our  voyage  very  tedious.  I 
observed  the  vines  in  many  places  dipping  their  shoots  into  the 
water,  which  were  laden  with  grapes ;  so  favourable  ia  this  fine 
climate.  Some  German  venders  of  brooms,  and  musicians 
male  and  female,  were  on  the  deck ;  these  we  soon  induced  to 
while  away  the  hours  by  singing  and  playing.  Their  seeming 
wild  harmony,  but  still  strictly  in  time  and  tune,  with  the 
sparkling  river  and  bright  sun,  made  the  greater  part  of  our 
voyage  most  delightful.  The  French  captain  and  mate  were 
"  bearded  like  the  pard ; "  and,  when  on  meeting  the  vessel  from 
Angers  they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  blue  and  gold  uni- 
form, and  strutted  their  hour  on  deck,  we  were  struck  with  the 
contrasting  simplicity  of  John  Bull;  the  captains  of  our  steam- 
boats, two  or  three  times  the  tonnage  and  power  of  our  little 
"  inexplosible,"  being  rarely  seen  but  in  their  professional  blue 
jacket,  or,  at  most,  in  a  plain  coat :  but  the  Frenchman  likes 
parade  and  *^  much  ado  about  nothing ;"  still  it  ought  not  to  be 
complained  of,  for  it  serves  to  throw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the 
too  often  gloomy  path  of  life. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  very  pretty  situations  of 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  I 
remember  particularly  Poissoni^re,  a  short  distance  below  An- 
gers, entirely  surrounded  by  vineyards:  one  could  scarcely 
help  wishing  that  one's  lot  was  cast  there ;  but  French  villages 
and  towns  are  like  many  in  Wales,  more  pretty  to  look  at  from 
a  distance,  than  to  live  in. 

Angers  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  nurserymen  of  France : 
we  were  delighted  with  the  gardens  and  nurseries.  They  say 
here  that  from  thirty  to  forty  nurseries  are  in  and  about  the 
city.  For  a  population  of  33,000,  this  seems  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ;  but  Angers  supplies  a  great  part  of  southern  and 
western  France  with  trees  and  plants.  We  paid  an  early  visit 
to  the  botanic  garden,  but  found  it  small,  and  no  plants  or 
specimens  of  any  interest  in  it :  in  happy  contrast  was  our 
visit  to  the  extensive  nurseries  of  M.  Leroy,  Rue  des  Fonts  de 
C^,  leading  to  that  curious  long  bridge  over  the  Loire,  the  junc- 
tion of  which  with  the  Maine  takes  place  a  short  distance  south 
of  Angers.  We  found  this  nursery  very  extensive;  perhaps 
nearly  forty  acres ;  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  schist ;  the  quarters  of  fruit  trees  looked  as  if  they 
were  situated  among  the  chips  of  a  carpenter's  yard,  for  in 
trenching  the  schistose  rock  was  brought  plentifully  to  the  sur- 
face. Our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  Bignonza  grandi- 
flora  covered  like  a  sheet  of  flame  with  its  brilliant  flowers ; 
in  every  situation,  whether  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  trained  to 
walls,  it  was  blooming  most  abundantly,  and  presented  a  most 
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gorgeous  appearance.  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  it  was 
worth  a  journey  to  Angers,  if  only  to  see  this  splendid  plant. 
A  large  quarter,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  of  Magnolzia  grandi- 
flora  (Exmouth  variety),  the  plants  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft  in 
height,  trained  to  single  stems  for  avenues,  was  admirable 
for  their  fine  health  and  vigour.  The  price  of  the  larger  plants 
was  thirty  francs;  certainly  very  cheap.  We  were  next  at- 
tracted by  a  specimen  of  Paulo wnza  imperialis,  about  12  ft 
high.  This  tree,  with  its  lai^e  cordate  leaves,  had  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  sunflower,  lacking  its  terminal  flower ; 
in  fact,  when  I  returned,  on  observing  a  giant  sunflower,  about 
8  ft  high,  growing  in  my  nursery,  I  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, "  Voila  Paulo wnia !" 

This  plant  was  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the  nursery  of 
M.  Leroy.  Its  leaves  were  2  ft.  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth ; 
petioles  1^  ft.  in  length.  It  was  growing,  as  I  was  assured  by 
the  foreman,  at  the  rate  of  2  in.  per  diem.  In  this  most  favour- 
able climate  it  will  doubtless  soon  form  a  magnificent  tree :  still 
I  doubt  if  it  will  bear  sharp  frost ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  very  hot 
weather,  its  stem  was  exceedingly  soft  and  herbaceous ;  as  much 
so  as  Fuchsta  corymbifldra  turned  out  in  a  wet  border  in  England. 
We  saw  here  fine  standards  of  ^cdcia  Julibrissin  in  full  bloom. 
They  were  propagating  nearly  all  the  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  by  layering  in  small  pots  in  the  open  air ;  the  surface  of 
the  pots  covered  with  moss.  They  appeared  to  succeed  admi- 
rably ;  but  the  climate  of  Angers  seems  almost  to  be  perfection, 
as  far  as  regards  plant  culture.  The  rose  "Noisette  Lamarque" 
bears  seed  freely,  and  from  it  have  been  raised  some  splendid  yellow 
Noisette  roses.  All  sorts  of  moss  roses  were  covered  with  heps. 
Melons  were  growing  and  ripening  in  the  open  borders.  M. 
Vibert,  the  eminent  rose  cultivator,  has  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  grapes,  on  which  he  has  published  a 
small  treatise.  He  purposes,  by  crossing,  to  obtain  high-flavoured 
muscat  grapes  as  early  as  the  sweetwater  and  other  precocious 
varieties.  I  observed  a  seedling  black  muscat,  which  had 
apparently  resulted  from  a  cross  with  the  black  sweetwater, 
nearly  ripe  on  the  open  wall ;  but  it  seemed  to  Inherit  the  badly 
setting  qualities  of  the  sweetwater,  as  many  berries  were  small 
and  imperfect  Its  flavour  was  rich  and  musky.  As  M.  Vibert 
is  very  persevering  and  scientific,  he  will  doubtless  make  great 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  horticulture.  I  did  not  observe 
at  Angers  any  thing  remarkable  in  their  culture  of  pears :  it 
sounded  rather  oddly  in  this  coimtry  of  pears,  to  hear  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  or  "  Poire  Guillaume,"  as  they  call  it,  extolled  as 
the  finest  pear  known ;  it  is  ^*  magnifique,  delicieuse.  Monsieur 
Eivers,"  exclaimed  the  foreman  of  M.  Leroy. 
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I  noticed  in  the  rose  nurseries  here  the  effect  of  increased 
light  and  heat  on  the  petals  of  some  China  roses.  In  this 
family  are  some  varieties  originating  in  a  semidouble  rose,  well 
known  to  amateurs  as  chameleon,  or  i^osa  indica  mutabilis: 
Archduke  Charles,  Etna,  and  Rubens  are  the  finest  of  these 
changeable  roses.  In  England  these  are,  on  their  first  opening, 
a  pale  rose,  then  deep  rose,  and  the  second  day,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  crimson,  more  or  less  deep.  At  Angers,  the  weather 
warm  and  dry,  their  flowers  in  the  third  stage  were  nearly 
black.  I  was  much  interested  with  the  melange  of  black,  red, 
and  blush  roses  on  the  same  bush ;  this  peculiarity  in  those  few 
varieties  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  generality  of  roses ;  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring,  in  almost  all  cases,  fading  under  bright  sun- 
shine. 

Camellias  are  cultivated  very  extensively  here.  I  visited  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cachot,  most  delightfully  situated  on  the  "  Pro- 
menades du  Champ  de  Mars,"  a  spacious  parallelogram  with 
fine  avenues  on  each  side.  His  culture  is  confined  to  camellias: 
the  stock  was  in  the  best  condition.  I  should  calcidate  that  I  saw 
fifty  thousand  plants  of  various  sizes,  all  in  the  finest  possible 
health.  Here  again  was  the  beautiful  Bignonta  grandiflora, 
enlivening  the  walls  and  borders  with  its  splendour :  it  seems  a 
general  favourite  at  Angers. 

Le  Mansy  July  27. — We  arrived  here  from  Angers,  travelling 
on  one  of  the  routes  royales^  macadamised,  broad,  and  admi- 
rably kept*  I  observed  it  was  divided  into  sections  by  tin  or 
iron  plates,  fixed  on  posts  and  numbered;  the  labourers  had 
their  hats  with  corresponding  numbers  fixed  on  plates  of  tin  to 
them :  each  labourer  had  the  portion  of  road  between  each  post 
under  his  care ;  they  were  even  sweeping  the  dust  from  the 
road,  so  careful  did  they  seem  of  it.  The  country  was  in  fine 
cultivation,  the  wheat  all  harvested.  We  passed  through  La 
Flechc,  a  large  market  town,  the  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
were  lined  with  Qu^rcus  Tauzin.  I  observed  also  a  few  of  the 
common  oak  amongst  them.  The  former  were  absolutely  laden 
with  acorns.  If  these  are  more  nutritive  than  those  of  the 
common  oak,  they  must  form  abundant  food  for  pigs  and  other 
stock.  Numerous  walnut  trees  were  also  by  the  road  side ;  the 
fruit  equalling  in  abundance  that  of  the  Quercus  Tauzin.  This 
part  of  the  country  seemed  indeed  highly  fruitful.  Le  Mans  is 
a  spacious  and  ancient  city,  with  a  population  of  25,000.  The 
cathedral  is  well  worthy  a  visit.  I  visited  the  garden  of  M. 
Foulard,  a  first-rate  amateur  of  horticulture,  and  was  much  in- 
terested by  his  collection.  Apricots  were  here  growing  in  the 
open  quarters  on  dwarf  bushes;  the  large  early,  or  gros  precoce. 
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M.  Foulard  informed  me,  was  ripe  on  the  6th ;  and  the  ^^  abricot 
peche,"  a  large  variety  of  the  Moor  Park,  was  just  now  in  fine 
perfection.  The  cherries,  ^'  royale  tardive  "  and  "  cerise  d'Oc- 
tobre,"  were  just  ripening  >  the  former  is  our  late  duke,  the 
latter  I  had  not  seen  before.  Some  fine  melons  were  also  ripe 
in  the  open  borders.  I  here  heard  of  the  famous  poire  Epis- 
copal, raised  from  seed  by  M.  Bougfere.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
juicy  and  high-flavoured,  keeping  sound  till  June  and  July. 
The  soldat  laboureur  is  also  a  new  pear  of  high  reputation,  as 
is  the  colmar  d'Aremberg ;  these  ripen  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Lisieux  (  Calvados)^  July  28.  —  At  Le  Mans  we  left  the  i^oute 
royalcy  and  after  a  tedious  journey,  in  a  small  and  inconvenient 
diligence,  of  fifteen  hours,  through  a  pretty  undulated  country, 
the  corn  fields  all  planted  with  apple  trees,  we  arrived  at  this 
ancient-looking  market  town.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  towns- 
people, as  a  grand  mass  was  performed  at  the  cathedral  for  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  national  guard  attended 
the  mass,  and  grounded  their  firelocks  on  the  stone  pavement, 
making  a  tremendous  uproar,  in  but  ill  accordance  with  religious 
worship.  Objects  of  interest  in  horticulture  diminished  as  we 
left  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  We  visited  a  nursery  here,  but  saw 
no  specimens  of  new  plants  worthy  of  mention,  and  nothing, 
as  at  Angers,  to  show  the  effects  of  a  fine  climate.  M.  Oudin 
treated  us  with  brandy  made  from  cider,  which  he  informed  us 
can  scarcely  be  bought  pure.  It  was  a  most  powerful  and 
agreeable  spirit. 

As  we  approached  Normandy  we  were  reminded  of  England, 
except  that  in  England  (unless  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire) but  few  fruit  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the  com  fields ; 
whereas  in  Normandy,  through  many  many  miles  of  country, 
the  apple  trees  are  planted,  often  irregularly  and  at  a  consider- 
able distance  apart,  all  over  the  face  of  the  soil,  and  the  land  is 
mostly  arable,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  English  traveller, 
as  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  orchard.  I  looked  very 
closely  into  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  directly  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  could  not  perceive  the  least  difference  either  in 
the  bulk  of  straw  or  quality  of  the  grain.  An  Englishman  at 
first  sight  thinks  the  practice  bad,  as  shade  in  his  country  is  so 
injurious  to  corn  crops ;  but  the  superior  dryness  of  this  climate, 
and  greater  abundance  of  sunshine,  will  account  for  the  non- 
injurious  effect  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  corn  fields.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  crop  of  apples  a  total  failure :  the  trees  looked 
full  of  healthy  foliage,  but  scarcely  an  apple  could  be  perceived. 
I  believe  this  failure  was  chiefly  in  cider  apples,  as  I  afterwards 
saw  trees  full  of  fruit  in  some  gardens.     The  farmers  of  Nor- 
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mandy  seem  a  superior  race  of  men  to  those  of  Brittany ;  in 
short,  more  like  English  farmers.  I  remember  seeing  at  a  fair, 
between  Dinan  and  Rennes,  many  hundreds  of  Breton  farmers: 
they  seemed  all  of  one  grade,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  I  ob- 
served many  returning  Irom  the  fair  with  their  purchases  of 
stock.  A  Suffolk  farmer  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  with 
contempt  at  the  smallness  of  their  ventures.  Some  had  one  cow 
and  a  calf;  these  were  great  men :  for  the  majority  had  some 
two,  some  three,  others  four,  sheep  of  the  goatish  breed  before- 
mentioned;  these  they  were  leading  by  a  line  round  their 
necks.  The  whole  affair  looked,  by  contrast  with  our  own  far- 
mers, poor  and  miserable  enough.  Still  these  people  are  happy. 
They  have  small  farms,  which  in  most  cases  are  their  own  free- 
holds ;  they  have  few  wants,  and  these  are  all  supplied.  In 
that  part  of  Brittany  the  country  seemed  peopled  by  these 
small  farmers ;  no  common  labourers  were  to  be  seen.  Un- 
doubtedly this  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wealthy  farmers,  large  farms, 
and  numerous  and  ill-paid  labourers  in  our  agricultural  districts. 
Whether  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  promoted  by  this 
system  is  another  question,  and  one  requiring  much  consider- 
ation to  answer. 

Honfleur^  July  29.  —  At  Lisieux  we  found  that  no  diligence 
could  be  taken  to  carry  us  to  this  little  town ;  we,  therefore, 
bargained  for  a  "  cabriolet"  for  the  journey  of  twenty  miles,  for 
which  we  paid  twenty  francs.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  by 
this  name  was  designated  a  roomy  chaise  on  springs.  Oh,  no ; 
our  cabriolet  was  a  large  market-cart  on  springs,  in  which  were 
double  seats.  In  this  my  three  friends,  myself,  and  the  driver, 
were  amply  accommodated,  and  our  '*  bonne  jument,"  as  our 
driver  affectionately  called  his  old  mare,  jogged  along  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  to  Pont  I'Eveque,  about  half-way, 
where  we  rested  and  partook  of  "  caf6  noir ; "  thence,  after  walk- 
ing up  a  tremendous  hill,  a  three  miles'  ascent,  we  arrived  here, 
descending  to  the  town  through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms. 
The  famous  Honfleur  melons,  we  ascertained,  were  grown  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  at  some  distance  from  it :  our  time  did 
not  permit  us  to  view  the  melon  gardens,  and  we  found  no 
other  matter  of  any  horticultural  interest,  so  that  we  crossed  the 
Seine  to  Havre  as  so(Jn  as  possible  by  the  steamer,  thence  by 
steam  to  Southampton ;  thus  terminating  a  rapid,  agreeable,  and 
mentally  profitable  tour  of  twelve  days. 

Sawbridgeworth  Nursery ^  April  4.  1843. 
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Letter  XIII.     Growing  Muskroomt. 

I  SHALL  now  fulfil  the  promise  I  made  you  when  here,  to  give 
you  a  description  of  my  method  of  grovnng  mushrooms  ;  which  is 
a  very  easy,  simple,  but  sure  method  to  get  them  of  a  good 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  if  you 
only  manage  to  get  good  spawn.  There  is  no  vegetable  cul- 
tivated that  is  so  sought  after  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's 
kitchen  as  the  mushroom ;  as  I  once  heard  a  French  man-cook 
say,  "  de  mushroom  is  de  very  life  and  soul  of  de  kitchen." 

The  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  all  vegetable-growing 
is  the  mushroom  culture.  I  was  always  devotedly  fond  of  iti 
and  have  been  in  the  practice  of  cultivating  them  for  the  last 
25  years.  I  have  seen  many  different  systems  tried,  but  have 
decided  on  one  settled  one  of  my  own  for  many  years ;  yet  I 
do  not  say  it  is  superior  to  any  other,  neither  am  I  recommend- 
ing it,  or  asking  any  one  to  follow  my  advice.  I  have  heard  of 
treatises  being  written  on  mushrooms,  but  I  never  met  with  one 
of  them ;  neither  did  I  ever  read  a  book  of  any  kind  on  garden- 
ing, nor  take  any  interest  in  reading  them,  until  the  Gardener's 
Gazette  made  its  appearance,  as  I  always  fancied  it  was  loss 
of  time;  but  now  I  am  resolved  to  get  every  book  I  can 
possibly  procure,  as  from  time  to  time  I  can  buy  them.  Out 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  mushrooms,  there  are  but  three  va- 
rieties that  I  would  venture  to  eat  myself.  I  do  not  know  the 
specific  name  for  any  of  them,  but  I  will  send  you  a  specimen 
of  each  as  they  come  in  season ;  and,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
try  and  find  out  the  proper  names  of  them,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  public  ought  to  be 
particularly  cautioned  against  purchasing  and  eating  any  of  those 
of  a  dangerous  quality,  which  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  discovered  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
mushrooms.  When  I  was  about  eight  years  old  I  was  sent  to  a 
dairy  for  a  can  of  milk,  and  I  took  care  to  go  early  before  the 
dairy-maid  was  up,  that  I  might  go  foraging  about,  as  I  have 
since  seen  all  boys  will  do,  after  apples,  crabs,  nuts,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  or  any  other  fruit  I  could  lay  hands  on.  That 
very  morning  I  was  on  one  of  those  excursions,  and  fell  in  with 
two  fine-looking  mushrooms  under  some  chestnut  trees.  I  took 
them  home  and  got  my  mother  to  cook  them  for  my  breakfast, 
ate  them,  and  went  about  my  business ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  taken  so  dreadfully  ill  that  I  can  never  forget  it. 
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I  swelled  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  rolled  over  and  over  in 
my  agony.  I  have  often  thought  since,  if  I  had  been  nursed 
for  it  I  should  have  died ;  but,  being  out  of  the  sight  of  any  body, 
the  agony  causing  me  to  roll  about  on  the  ground  was  the 
means  of  keeping  me  alive.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  I  was  at 
the  height  of  my  misery,  and  after  that  I  began  to  get  better 
gradually ;  but,  when  I  went  home  at  night,  I  looked  so  ill  that 
my  mother  guessed  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  could  not 
taste,  or  scarcely  look  at,  a  mushroom,  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
I  remember  well  the  time  when  I  lived  in  Essex,  I  and  my  men 
were  moving  some  trees  in  a  plantation,  and  one  of  the  makers 
of  mushroom  catchup  came  by  us,  just  where  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  this  unwholesome  variety  of  mushrooms,  which  he 
thought  great  luck  to  meet  with,  and  he  eagerly  collected  them. 
I  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  make  use  of  such 
mushrooms.  He  told  me  they  made  the  best  of  catchup,  and, 
by  putting  plenty  of  salt  and  spices  to  it,  the  cockneys  did  not 
know  the  difference.  I  told  him  he  had  gathered  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  kill  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  persuade  me  to  taste  them. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  my  system,  I  must  observe  that 
I  do  not  desire  any  one  else  to  follow  it,  as  it  may  be  an  im- 
perfect one,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  perfect  in  anything, 
though  I  intend  to  try  to  be  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
scientific  gardener,  but  I  have  followed  the  profession  all  my 
life  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest;  I  know  nothing 
of  any  other  profession ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  answer 
any  letter  or  questions  put  to  me,  on  any  subject,  without  the 
writer  puts  his  own  name  and  address  to  it. 

Every  body,  after  one  moment's  consideration,  must  know 
that  nature  produces  the  greatest  abundance  of  mushrooms  in 
parks,  old  pastures,  and  meadows,  where  the  ground  has  not 
been  disturbed  for  some  time.  After  a  tolerably  dry  summer, 
in  the  autumn  season,  when  the  weather  is  temperate  and  the 
nights  and  days  nearly  of  an  equal  length,  get  horse-droppings 
and  cow-dung  of  equal  quantities ;  one  barrow  of  good  maiden 
loam  to  four  of  the  above  ;  mix  it  well  together  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  it  is  regularly  incorporated;  then  wet  it  the  same  as 
you  would  mortar,  and  well  chop  and  beat  and  tread  it  together, 
just  as  a  potter  does  his  clay  for  making  pots.  Then  spread  it  on 
a  smooth  surface  three  inches  in  thickness  to  get  steady ;  if  it 
is  fine  dry  weather,  it  will  in  two  days  be  ready  to  cut  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  brickmaker's  bricks.  Leave  it  to  dry,  taking 
care  never  to  allow  it  to  get  washed  by  rain  to  any  extent,  or 
the  principal  part  of  its  virtue  will  be  lost.  When  tolerably 
dry  take  it  to  a  shed,  or  some  other  darkish  place.  Procure,  if 
possible,  some  natural  spawn  from  an  old  pasture  or  mill-track. 
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Stack  your  bricks,  and  place  some  of  the  spawn  between  every 
alternate  row.  Cover  it  up  closely  with  litter,  taking  care  to 
look  at  it  in  two  days'  time  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too  hot ; 
if  it  does  so,  uncover  it,  or  it  will  quickly  destroy  the  spawn, 
and  injure  the  bricks  so  much,  that,  if  spawned  again,  it  never 
works  so  kindly  and  strong.  If  it  goes  on  kindly  it  will  in 
about  35  or  40  days  be  ready  to  unpack.  Sort  out  what  is 
well  worked ;  the  remainder,  that  is  not  worked  enough,  stack 
and  cover  up  as  before,  taking  care  to  put  what  is  ready  into  a 
dry  place  (without  a  draught)  to  get  steadily  firm,  or  it  will  perish. 
If  put  into  a  damp  place  the  spawn  will  soon  run  out  of  it  and 
perish.  This  must  be  all  particularly  attended  to.  If  you  do 
not  have  good  spawn,  how  can  you  expect  to  get  good  mush- 
rooms? Many  people  that  I  have  seen  use  spawn  did  not  know 
good  from  bad,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  it,  whether  it  was  perished  spawn  or  not.  One  observation  I 
must  here  make,  that,  when  mushroom  spawn  is  once  good,  if  it 
is  taken  proper  care  of,  it  will  be  as  good  after  it  has  been  kept 
seven  years  as  the  first  day  it  was  ready :  the  oldest  that  I  ever 
used  was  8^  years  made ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  as  good  if  it  had  been  kept  20  years. 

To  make  a  bed  of  any  size  or  shape,  take  the  dung  fresh 
from  the  stable,  litter  and  all  together ;  but,  if  it  is  very  strawy, 
shake  out  some  of  the  long  straw.  I  like  to  have  well-made 
stable  dung.  Then  have  it  wheeled  into  the  mushroom  shed, 
or  wherever  you  mean  to  make  the  bed,  and  add  a  quantity  of 
good  heavy  loam  to  it ;  enough  to  keep  the  dung  from  heating 
or  fermenting  to  any  extent,  and  so  that  it  may  be  altogether 
of  one  congenial  warmth  and  moisture,  which  it  will  be  if  made 
with  foresight  and  judgement ;  but,  if  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and 
steam,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  dung  is  gone.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  and  get  washed  with  rain,  it  is  like  the  brewer's 
grains  after  the  liquid  has  been  extracted ;  the  grains  will  not 
fatten  a  beast,  neither  will  the  dung,  when  allowed  to  lose  its  good 
qualities,  grow  good  mushrooms ;  but  they  will  become  of  a  bad 
quality,  poor  and  thin :  the  bed  will  not  continue  long  in  bear- 
ing, and  will  probably  show  large  quantities  of  small  mushrooms 
that  will  never  come  to  perfection. 

I  saw  a  question  that  was  asked  about  a  fortnight  since  in 
the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  by  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  in 
trouble  about  his  mushrooms,  which  showed  well,  but  did  not 
come  to  perfection ;  and  it  was  answered,  but  I  believe  not 
exactly  as  I  should  have  done. 

The  bed  made  on  my  principle  will  be  quite  ready  to  be 
spawned  in  about  a  fortnight  after  being  made.  Put  the  spawn 
in  the  bed  shallow,  just  covered;  let  the  bed  lie  quiet  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  casing  it,  which  must  be  done  with  about  three 
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inches  of  good  stiff  holding  loam ;  beat  it  as  firmly  as  possible 
down  on  the  bed.  Let  the  bed  remain  quiet  another  week ;  then 
well  beat  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade  again,  and  cover  it  over 
lightly  with  hay,  litter,  and  straw  mixed  together ;  for,  if  you 
cover  it  with  hay  alone,  it  is  very  apt  to  quickly  draw  all  the 
spawn  out  into  it  and  ruin  your  bed.  Take  care  to  give  the 
spawn  plenty  of  time  to  work  itself  regularly  all  through  the 
bed  before  covering  the  bed  to  any  extent,  or  you  will  certainly 
be  disappointed,  and  only  get  very  few  mushrooms,  and  those 
of  a  bad  quality.  I  have  had  beds  made  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple that  have  produced  mushrooms  of  the  first  quality  in  great 
abundance'  for  four,  five,  or  six  months,  picking  them  constantly 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

When  the  bed  has  been  covered  about  20  or  25  days,  un- 
cover it,  and  brush  it  all  over,  to  take  the  short  rubbish  out ; 
shake  the  litter  well,  and  take  all  the  rubbish  clean  out. 
Examine  the  bed,  and,  if  you  find  it  dry,  get  a  stake  or  broom- 
handle  and  make  a  row  of  good-sized  holes,  all  up  the  centre  of 
the  bed ;  get  some  boiling  water  and  pour  two  or  three  quarts 
into  each  hole,  stopping  the  heat  and  steam  in  immediately 
with  a  whisk  of  mulching  dung  to  retain  the  evaporation ;  it 
will  moisten  the  bed,  and  cause  a  nice  congenial  warmth.  I 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  water  the  casing  of  the  bed  likewise, 
with  boiling  water  out  of  a  watering  pot  with  a  rose  on  it. 

After  the  bed  has  been  made  about  30  or  35  days,  this  water- 
ing causes  a  fine  congenial  warmth  if  covered  down  immediately, 
which  should  be  done.  I  generally  repeat  it  two  or  three 
times,  allowing  three  days  to  intervene  between  each  time, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bed.  It  destroys  every  slug,  wood- 
louse,  or  any  other  kind  of  insect  whatever  that  is  aboul^  and 
sweetens  the  bed  to  such  a  degree  that  mushrooms  thrust  them- 
selves up  through  it  of  a  firm  good  quality  all  over  the  bed. 
But  never  water  a  mushroom  bed  after  it  is  in  full  bearing,  or 
it  will  stop  bearing,  or  send  them  up  of  a  bad  quality  generally 
afterwards,  and  will  not  continue  long.  For  instance,  observe 
mushrooms  when  they  are  growing  naturaQyin  parks,  pastures,  or 
fields,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  rains  come  on  them  they  stop  bear- 
ing. Damp  the  litter  occasionally  with  hot  water,  to  raise  a  gentle 
mist ;  and  if  the  bed  is  in  a  shed  sprinkle  it  all  over  now  and 
then  with  boiling  water,  which  destroys  every  kind  of  insect, 
and  raises  a  sweet  congenial  mist  that  mushrooms  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of. 

How  I  came  first  of  all  to  discover  the  good  effects  of  using 

loam  amongst  the  dung  was  this.    Some  years  ago,  whilst  I  was 

working  for  a  market-gardener,  I  was  short  of  dung  to  form 

the  mushroom  beds  with,  so  as  to  make  them  come  into  bearing 

at  the  time  wanted.    I  recollected  having  accidentally  seen  a 
3d  8er.  — 1843.  V.  b 
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mixture  of  earth  and  dung  once  lying  outside  a  farmer's  field, 
full  of  beautiful  mushroom  spawn,  and  I  resolved  to  try  it  mixed 
together,  thinking  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  bed 
cold,  that  it  might  be  very  soon  spawned  to  be  in  readiness  for 
market  at  the  time  wanted;  and  I  was  truly  astonished,  and  so 
was  my  master,  to  see  such  an  abundance  of  mushrooms  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  lasting  so  long ;  the  quality  beyond  any 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  It  did  not  strike  me  till  some 
years  afterwards  about  its  preserving  the  quality  of  the  dung, 
although  I  never  left  off  practising  it,  and  with  the  same  good 
effect.  I  have  told  many  gardeners  of  it  since,  and  I  know  they 
have  put  it  into  practice  for  some  years  past. 

My  next  letter  shall  be  on  potato-growing  in  all  its  stages; 
the  cause  of  curl,  dry  rot,  and  my  opinion  on  the  great  abuse 
that  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  is  subject  to  in  this  country 
generally,  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 

Bicton  GardenSy  Nov.  4. 1842. 
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(Continued  from  Vol,  for  1842,  p.  555.,  and  concluded,} 

Sept.  20.  1842.  —  Sidmmth.  Peahe  House ;  E.  B.  Lousada, 
Esq.  This  is  the  largest  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Sidmouth.  The  house  is  in  a  commanding  situation  at  the 
top  of  an  extensive  slope  which  terminates  near  the  sea  shore* 
No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  this  declivity  uniform, 
but,  as  there  were  a  number  of  trees  to  be  left,  they  stand  on 
elevated  portions  of  the  original  surface,  which  either  have  not 
been  sloped  down  at  the  edges  at  all,  or  sloped  down  so  very 
imperfectly  as  to  constitute  glaring  deformities.  "  The  ugliest 
ground,''  Sir  Uvedale  Price  observes,  "  is  that  which  has  neither 
the  beauty  of  smoothness  and  gentle  undulation,  nor  the  pic- 
tureaqueness  of  varied  tints  of  soil :  of  such  kind  is  ground  that 
has  been  disturbed,  and  left  with  risings  upon  it,  which  appear 
like  knobs  or  bumps,  or  gashes  into  it,  such  as  old  gravel  pits  or 
quarries."  (^Essays  on  the  THcturesque,  vol.  i.  chap,  ix.)  It  is 
surprising  to  see,  at  a  place  which  bears  evidence  of  a  large  Qvxa 
having  been  laid  out  on  it,  the  finishing  operation  of  uniting 
the  bmnps  with  the  surface  on  which  they  stand  so  much 
neglected.  The  cause  is  evident:  the  proprietor  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject  of  improvement,  as  far  as  ambition  and 
wealth  are  concerned,  but  has  not  imbued  his  mind  with  it  in 
regard  to  taste.     If  country  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  give 
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themselyes  up  as  completely  to  their  architects  and  landscape- 
gardeners,  as  they  do  to  their  tailors  and  milliners,  such  de- 
formities as  those  to  which  we  allude  would  not  be  perpetrated, 
though  the  result  would  probably  be  nearly  as  great  a  sameness 
in  the  scenery  of  places  as  there  is  in  dress.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Let  taste  be  free,  and  let  every  country  gentleman 
do  as  he  pleases.  We  recommend  those  who  do  not  think  fit 
to  employ  a  first-rate  artist,  and  yet  set  some  value  on  public 
opinion^  to  study  the  subject,  and  superintend  their  own  im- 
provements. It  is  necessary  to  be  rationally  occupied  in  order 
to  pass  the  time  agreeably,  and  what  can  be  more  rational  than 
the  improvement  and  adornment  of  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try's surface  which  we  can  call  our  own  ?  What  more  conducive 
to  health,  to  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbours  who  live  by  their 
labour,  and  what  more  patriotic  ?  Mr.  Lousada  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  unsparing  in  expense ;  and,  with  a  few  years' 
experience  and  observation  of  other  country  seats,  and  some 
reading,  he  will  acquire  a  good  taste  and  display  it.  This  is 
evident  from  what  he  has  recently  done  in  the  flower-garden,  in 
which  there  are  some  scenes  that  might  engage  the  pencil  of 
an  artist. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  we  observed  a  pine  pit  heated  by  hot 
water  agreeably  to  a  mode  invented  by  Messrs.  Garton  and 
Jarvis  of  Exeter,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  hot  water 
can  be  let  out  of  the  pipes  into  troughs  over  them  at  pleasure, 
so  as  rapidly  and  abundantly  to  supply  a  moist  heat.  Of  this, 
and  some  other  improvements  made  by  Messrs.  Garton  and 
Jarvis,  we  expect  hereafter  to  give  some  account.  Mr.  Lou- 
sada's  dwelling-house  is  replete  with  arrangements  requisite  for 
comfortable  and  elegant  enjoyment,  and  it  contains  some  good 
pictures,  statues,  and  books. 

A  singular  place  at  Sidmouth,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fish,  was 
mentioned  to  us  as  worth  seeing,  but  Mr.  Fish  only  show's  it  on 
particular  days,  and  our  day  happened  not  to  be  his. 

Sept  22. — Nutwett  Court;  Sir  Thomas  Trayton  Fuller 
Elliot  Drake,  Bart.  This  place  is  extremely  interesting  on 
account  of  some  remarkably  fine  trees  which  it  contains ;  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  crowded,  confused,  and  not  carefully  kept. 
Nevertheless  it  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  constitute  a 
fine  place:  beautiful  distant  views  across  and  along  the  Exe 
and  to  the  sea ;  a  varied  surface,  with  hills  and  knolls ;  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  afi  the  name  impHes ;  a  good  house,  not  badly 
situated;  extent  of  park;  and  abundance  of  wood  which  only 
requires  thinning  out.  We  noted  down  the  following  dimen- 
sions of  trees :  Magn6ha  grandifldra  25  ft.  high,  with  a  head 
30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  stem  14  in.  across  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  Pldtanus  occidentdlis  100  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
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5  ft.  in  diameter ;  Taxddium  distichum  50  ft.  high^  with  a 
tinink  2^  ft.  in  diameter ;  JFlatanus  orientdiis  60  ft.  high^  with 
a  head  70  ft.  in  diameter ;  ^^Inus  glutinosa  incisa  70  ft.  high, 
with  a  regular  conical  head ;  jS&lix  IBLusoeUicina  80  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  tulip  tree  70  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  very  large  Lucombe  oak ;  and  nu- 
merous elms  from  80  to  100  ft.  high.  There  are,  besides,  cedars, 
silver  firs,  spruces,  Scotch  pines,  hollies,  and  various  other  trees 
of  large  size,  of  which  we  had  not  time  to  take  notes.  In  re- 
turning to  Exeter,  we  observed  in  a  cottage  garden  jPhldmis 
fruticosa  8  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  4  in.  in  diameter,  which  ripens 
seeds  in  abundance.  Throughout  the  South  of  Devonshire  the 
Phldmis  becomes  a  large  and  very  ornamental  shrub. 

Sept  24.  — Kiilerton  Park  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.  P.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  slopes 
gradually  and  beautifully  down  to  a  level  country  or  broad 
valley  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  rises  to  a 
summit  crowned  with  wood.  Nothing  can  be  more  judiciously 
disposed  than  the  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  in 
the  level  valley.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
house  the  surface  contains  very  few  trees,  but  at  a  short  dis- 
tance these  commence,  at  first  thinly  scattered  and  sparingly 
grouped,  and  then  increased  in  number  till  the  groups  unite 
into  masses,  and  the  masses  are  lost  in  one  grand  valley  of 
wood.  The  surface  of  this  wood  is  fully  commanded  by  the 
eye  from  the  house,  and  forms  a  grand  and  effective  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  place.  As  a  contrast  to  this  wood  in  front  of 
the  house,  which  is  looked  down  upon,  we  have  another  behind 
and  at  each  side  to  which  we  look  up.  Turning  to  the  plea- 
sure-ground side  of  the  house,  we  have  smooth  glades  between 
masses  of  rhododeudrons  and  other  finely  tufted  shrubs,  which 
lead  the  eye  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  form  the  venera- 
ble wood  crowning  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  house 
stands.  This  hill  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  house  affords 
many  fine  walks,  comimanding  extensive  prospects.  Some  of 
these  walks,  particularly  the  one  leading  to  the  chapel,  are 
nearly  level  in  regard  to  surface,  but,  as  they  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  slope,  they  are  exceedingly  varied  in  regard  to 
direction ;  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  walk  that  can  any  where  be  made.  There  is 
much  to  admire  at  Kiilerton,  both  of  natural  feature  and  arti- 
ficial treatment,  for  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  has  an  excellent 
taste  in  landscape-gardening.  There  are  many  fine  old  trees, 
the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Arboretum^  in- 
cluding a  remarkably  large  tulip  tree  close  to  the  house :  in  1834 
it  was  63  ft.  high,  with  a  thick  trunk,  and  a  very  wide  spreading 
head;  and  the   trunk,  we  were  informed,  has  since  increased 
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several  inches  in  circumference.  There  are  here  some  of  the 
largest  Lucombe  oaks  in  the  country,  and,  in  short,  very  large 
specimens  of  most  trees  in  cultivation  half  a  centuir  ago.  In 
an  architectural  flower-garden  we  observed  a  very  effective  and 
economical  imitation  of  stone  flower-baskets.  They  are  formed 
of  paper-printers'  blocks  after  they  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
print  from.  These  blocks  are  made  of  the  best  oak,  square  in 
shape,  and  when  painted  and  sanded  they  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  sculptured  stone.  All  that  they  require  is  a  frame- 
work in  which  to  fix  them  as  panels.  The  price  is  little  more 
than  that  of  old  wood  sold  for  fuel.  These  blocks  are  also  well 
adapted  for  forming  the  panels  to  fixed  garden  benches,  boun- 
dary parapets  to  architectiuul  flower-gardens,  and  for  various 
other  garden  purposes. 

A  very  handsome  Gothic  chapel  has  lately  been  erected  in 
the  grounds  from  the  design  of  C.  B.  Cockerell,  Esq.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  walk  already  mentioned, 
near  the  public  road,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  public  who 
choose  to  attend,  and  on  ground  so  far  elevated  as  to  form  a 
fine  object  from  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
stands  on  a  terrace,  and  the  principal  approach  to  it  is  through 
an  avenue  of  cypresses. 

The  house  is  commodious,  and  rich  in  books  and  pictures ; 
and  we  were  particularly  gratified  with  seeing  the  nu- 
merous very  artistical  landscapes  and  sketches  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  no  study  what- 
ever equal  to  that  of  sketching  landscape,  for  giving  a  just  taste 
in  landscape-gardening.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  persons 
with  minds  little  cultivated  by  the  study  of  prints  or  pictures, 
and  who  have  not  sketched  a  good  deal,  can  understand  the  value 
of  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  of  connexion,  of  grouping,  of  sym- 
metry, of  contrast  (the  most  important  ingredient  in  all  compo- 
sition, whatever  may  be  the  line  of  art),  and  of  a  whole.  Without 
thb  kind  of  knowledge  all  attempts  at  landscape-gardening  must 
be  little  better  than  random  work.  Without  this  science  of 
landscape,  as  it  may  be  called,  no  person  can  give  a  sufficient 
reason  for  what  he  proposes,  or  foresee  its  result.  At  the  same 
time  this  knowledge  alone  is  not  sufficient:  a  knowledge  of 
trees  and  their  culture  is  equally  requisite  ;  for  otherwise  a 
design  may  be  made  that  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  or 
commonplace  sameness  may  be  the  result,  instead  of  arboricul- 
tural  variety. 

There  is  a  good  kitchen-garden,  well  cropped,  and  the  fruit 
trees  carefully  trained.  We  noticed  in  particular  some  vines  on 
the  open  wall  trained  horizontally,  and  bearing  abundantly.  The 
whole  place  was,  and  we  were  told  at  Exeter  always  is,  in  ex- 
cellent order,  for  which  much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Craggs,  the 
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gardener^  as  well  as  to  his  enlightened  and  kind-hearted  em-» 
ployer. 

Silverton  Parky  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  is  separated  from 
EUlerton  by  the  river  Culm ;  and  the  finely  wooded  hill  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  forming  the  apex  to  the  landscape  of 
which  Killerton  House  is  the  main  feature^  is  the  principal 
object  in  the  view  from  the  house  at  Silverton.  This  house  is 
situated  in  an  inner  angle  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
immense  banks,  on  the  site  of  an  old  mansion.  The  greater  part  of 
the  new  buildinsc  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  eminently  classical, 
abounding  inllnnadesLd  porticoes,  without  a  ^X.  vulgar 
feature  externally ;  the  interior  we  had  not  an  opportumty  of 
seeing.  The  appearance  of  the  entrance  front  gave  us  the  idea 
that  the  house  was  sunk  much  too  low;  but  this  impression  is 
not  made  by  the  pleasure-ground  fronts.  As  the  whole  place 
was  undeigoing  a  course  of  improvement,  we  could  not  judge 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect. 

Sept  26.  — Poltimore  Hotise^  Lord  Poltimore,  is  an  extensive 
place,  with  a  flat  surface,  and  a  house  which  appeared  to  us  too 
low  for  the  situation.  There  are  ample  space  and  scope  for  im- 
provement in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  few  situations 
are  better  adapted  for  an  architectural  garden.  There  is  a  fine 
lime  tree  avenue  to  the  church. 

Sept  29. —  Winslade  House^  Henry  Porter,  Esq.,  possesses 
naturally  some  fine  features,  and  much  has  recently  been  done 
by  art.  There  is  a  terraced  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
conducts  by  a  succession  of  levels  to  a  piece  of  water,  aloii^ 
which  there  is  a  broad  gravel  walk,  separated  by  an  enriched 
parapet.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  terrace-work  and 
the  parapet  next  the  water  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  details.  There  is  an  excellent  kitchen-garden;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  place  is  remarkably  complete  in  every  re- 
quisite for  substantial  and  refined  enjoyment.  There  is  a 
rosary  laid  out  and  planted  by  Mr.  Pince  with  great  taste  (of 
which  he  promised  us  a  plan  and  list) ;  and  various  rustic  struc- 
tures designed  by  Mrs.  Porter.  In  the  house  are  many  rare  and 
valuable  articles  of  mrtUy  sculpture,  pictures,  books,  &c.,  recently 
brought  from  Italy  and  Germany,  more  especially  from  Dresden; 
and,  among  some  beautiful  specimens  of  foreign  birds,  we  observed 
the  Bell  bird  of  Mr.  Waterton,  its  plumage  beautifully  preserved. 

Sept.  26.  to  29. — Heanton  Parky  near  Torrington;  Lord 
Clinton.  This  is  a  place  of  great  extent,  and  capable  of  very 
great  improvement.  The  house  is  situated  on  an  immense 
bank,  with  another  immense  bank  facing  it,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  broad  valley  between,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  might  be  covered  with  water  at  very  little  expense,  or 
might  be   laid   down   in  meadow  or   covered   with   wood   at 
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pleasure.  This  broad  valley  joins  a  narrow  one  with  lofty 
banks  covered  with  natural  wood,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  might  also  be  flooded.  Every  natural  feature  here  is  on 
a  lai^e  scale,  and  the  arts  required  are  chiefly  draining  and  plant- 
ing, both  of  which,  as  far  as  they  have  been  carried,  evince 
good  judgement.  The  masses  of  trees  in  the  park  were  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  are  judiciously  placed.  Various 
recent  improvements  have  been  devised  by  His  Lordship  and  his 
intelligent  gardener  Mr.  Cato;  and  we  had  the  honour  of 
staking  out  an  approach  above  a  mile  in  length.  The  house  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  well  arranged,  and,  as  far  as  a  stranger  can 
judge  in  a  day  or  two,  it  cannot  be  better  placed.  In  a  shrub- 
bery walk  there  is  a  living  arbour,  formed  by  Mr.  Cato,  of  ash 
trees,  in  the  manner  recommended  in  our  Volume  for  1841, 
p.  312.,  which  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  kitchen-garden 
and  nursery  grounds  here,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground,  are 
kept  in  excellent  order.  The  agriculture,  like  that  of  Devon- 
shire generally,  is  very  bad ;  but  Lord  Clinton  is  using  every 
exertion  to  improve  it,  as  hinted  at  in  our  Volume  for  1842, 
p.  658.  Lord  Clinton,  who  has  resided  some  time  in  Scotland, 
is  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  agriculture  on  his  estate,  but, 
with  true  benevolence,  is  unwilling  to  change  any  of  his  tenants, 
preferring  to  instruct  them.  For  the  latter  purpose,  he  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society,  of  which  he 
is  president ;  and  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  when  con- 
sidered worthy  of  publication,  are  printed  at  His  Lordship's  ex- 
pense. His  Lordship  has  also  built  a  school  and  schoolmaster's 
house,  and  is  improving  the  labourers'  cottages  and  the  farm- 
houses. In  a  word,  he  appears  to  be  proceeding  judiciously 
with  all  the  more  important  improvements  of  which  Heanton 
Satchville  is  susceptible. 

Stevenstone^  near  Torrington^  Lord  Rolle,  is  a  very  old  place, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  very  large  trees,  and  for  a  boldly  un- 
dulated surface.  It  is  capable  of  immense  improvement,  in  con- 
sequence of  hollows  that  might  be  flooded  with  water,  and 
eminences  that  require  planting.  The  house  is  very  old,  though 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  its  architecture.  It  is  low, 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  long  narrow  court :  the  connecting 
side,  or  extreme  end,  containing  the  principal  living-rooms ;  one 
side  terminating  in  the  ofiices  and  stables,  and  the  other  in  the 
family  chapel.  The  library,  as  a  protection  irom  fire,  forms  a 
detached  building  in  the  garden.  There  is  a  peculiarly  quiet  and 
melancholy  expression  about  this  place,  which  we  think  we  can 
trace  to  its  having  little  or  no  appearance  of  being  inhabited,  to 
the  prevalence  of  grass,  and  the  absence  of  gravel  walks,  espe- 
cially of  winding  ones,  and  to  the  park  being,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  totally  without    young   trees.      Well-kept  gravel 
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walks  always  give  the  idea  of  occupation ;  and  young  trees^  with 
their  protecting  fences  round  them,  seem  to  show  that  improve- 
ments are  going  on.  A  lodge  has  been  recently  built  here, 
which  ought  to  be  noticed  for  the  bad  taste  which  it  exhibits: 
not  to  speak  of  its  architecture,  which  wants  some  characteristic 
features  of  the  style,  we  shall  merely  mention  that  painted 
stags'  heads  are  built  into  a  rubble  wall  without  any  preparation, 
and  that  the  Bolle  arms  are  placed  on  the  piers  of  the  gates,  not 
BO  as  to  front  the  public  road,  but  edgewise  towards  it.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  proprietors  in  the  country,  when  they 
do  not  employ  a  regular  architect,  do  not  submit  their  own,  or 
their  carpenter's  designs  to  one.  For  two  guineas,  any  London 
architect  would  have  pointed  out  the  exterior  faults  in  the  pitch 
of  the  roof,  form  of  uie  windows  and  doors,  and  defects  in  the 
placing  of  the  ornaments  in  the  structure  to  which  we  allude ; 
and  the  stags'  heads  and  the  arms,  instead  of  being  deformities 
as  they  now  are,  would  have  been  appropriate  ornaments :  and 
all  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  architect's  fee,  at  no  greater 
expense  than  has  been  incurred. 

At  Torrington  we  called  at  Mr.  Fowler's,  the  author  of  the 
Thermosiphon^  a  pamphlet  on  he^^ting  by  hot  water  on  the 
siphon  principle,  reviewed  in  our  Volume  for  1829,  p.  453. 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  a  banker  and  bookseller,  was  too  ill  to  be 
able  to  see  us,  and  is  since  dead. 

In  going  from  Torrington  to  see  the  inclined  plane  on  the 
Kolle  Canal,  we  looked  down  upon  Ware  Gifford,  Lord  For- 
tescue,  and  on  Cross  House,  Mrs.  Stephens,  both  situated  in  a 
rich  valley.  The  Rolle  Canal,  and  the  various  works  connected 
with  it,  must  have  greatly  benefited  Torrington  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Kolle. 

We  have  now  noticed  most  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  which 
we  saw  in  Devonshire,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  from  having 
taken  no  notes,  and  from  having  delayed  to  put  down  our  re- 
collections before  most  of  them  had  escaped  from  our  memory. 
Their  brevity,  however,  is  perhaps  an  advantage,  because,  if  they 
had  been  much  longer,  we  could  not  have  found  room  for  them. 
Before  closing  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  general  impres- 
sions made  on  us  by  the  face  of  the  country  and  its  agriculture, 
and  by  the  labourers'  cottages. 

Roads. — The  greater  part  of  Devonshire,  more  particularly 
of  the  south  part,  seemed  very  badly  arranged  in  respect  to 
parish  roads.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  fields  the  roads 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  it  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  must 
attribute  their  circuitous  direction  and  their  narrowness.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  high  hedge  banks  which  accompany 
these  roads,  and  prevent  the  traveller  from  seeing  into  the 
fields  except  when  he  comes  to  a  gateway.     We  feel  confident 
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that  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  many  cases  the 
ground  lost  to  the  proprietors  by  the  lanes  and  fences,  which 
would  be  superfluous  if  the  ground  were  properly  laid  out, 
amounts  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  Proprietors  of  lands  of 
great  extent  may  remedy  this  evil  themselves,  but  in  general 
it  would  require  the  cooperation  of  the  districts  In  either  case 
a  survey  should  first  be  made,  and  not  only  the  roads  and 
fences,  but  the  inclination  of  the  surface,  natural  drainage,  and 
course  of  water  ditches  and  brooks  pointed  out ;  and  from  this 
plan,  jointly  with  the  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  surface  into  shorter  lines  of  road,  straighter 
hedges,  ditches,  and  brooks,  and  laiger  fields,  might  be  deter- 
mined on.  Even  if  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  the  general 
drainage,  were  rectified  on  sound  principles,  much  public  good 
would  result,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fields  and  farms  might 
be  left  to  the  proprietors. 

Cottages,  —  These  are  not  bad  in  the  same  proportion  as  are 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  country  and  the  agriculture. 
There  is  a  greater  sympathy  between  the  cottage  dwellings 
and  those  of  the  smaller  farmers.  In  Northumberland,  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  small  farms,  and  where  the  farm-houses 
are  almost  as  large  as  gentlemen's  seats,  there  appears  to  be 
no  sympathy  between  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer  and  that  of 
his  labourer,  and  the  cottages  are  novels  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  (See  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  31.)  In  this  respect 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  are  as  far  before  Northumberland 
and  Berwickshire,  as  they  are  behind  these  counties  in  agri- 
culture. Nevertheless  the  cottages  in  Devonshire  are  suscep- 
tible of  much  internal  improvement,  more  especially  in  the 
north;  and,  neither  in  the  north  nor  in  the  south,  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  considered  by  the  landed  interest 
as  objects  of  taste.  This  will  not  be  the  case  in  any  country, 
till  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  cottages  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  farmers  and  land  stewards,  and  undertaken 
by  proprietors  themselves.  The  farmers  are  jealous  of  their 
cottagers,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some  places  that  we 
could  point  out,  they  disapprove  even  of  their  children  being 
sent  to  school;  and  the  stewards  are  jealous  of  any  improve- 
ment that  does  not  originate  with  themselves,  as  it  seems  to 
reproach  them  with  neglect  of  duty,  or  to  give  them  extra 
trouble.     Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  Agriculture  of  Devonshire  appeared  to  us  worse  than 
that  of  any  other  English  county,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
warm  moist  climate,  grass  is  produced  in  abimdance  through- 
out the  year,  and  thus  the  deficiencies  of  arable  culture  are 
in  some  measure  compensated  for.  The  corn  crop  being 
everywhere  removed,  we   had  an   opportunity  of  seeing  the 
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stubbles,  which  were  everywhere  foul,  indicating  shalloW 
ploughing  and  bad  fallowing.  The  best  parts  of  the  farm- 
yard manure  are  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the  frequent 
rains,  and  the  weeds  in  the  hedges  and  by  the  road  sides  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  which  are  disseminated  over  the 
cultivated  grounds,  by  the  winds  in  some  cases,  and  the  birds 
in  others.  We  saw  one  or  two  thrashing  machines  of  the 
very  worst  construction.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  15  tons  per  acre  are  reckoned  a  good  crop  of  tur- 
nips, in  a  county  which  abounds  with  some  of  the  best  turnip 
soils  in  England ;  and  the  climate  of  which,  from  its  warmth  and 
moisture,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  root  and 
of  the  potato.  In  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  grass  lands, 
the  cattle,  and  the  culture  exhibited  by  the  bailiffs  on  one  or 
two  gentlemen's  estates,  we  saw  nothing  that  we  could  commend. 
In  proportion  as  Devonshire  is  in  a  backward  state  in 
respect  to  rural  improvement,  notwithstanding  its  fine  cli- 
mate, in  the  same  proportion  is  it  susceptible  of  amelioration ; 
and  we  amused  ourselves,  while  travelling  from  one  point  to 
another,  in  fancying  what  we  should  do  if  we  had  tlie  com- 
mand of  an  extensive  Devonshire  estate.  As  the  celebrated 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  Annals^  indulged  in  a  reverie  of  the 
same  class*,  we  trust  the  precedent  will  be  accepted  as  an 

*  "  *  I  wish  I  was  a  kins/  said  a  farmer's  boy :  *  Why,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  was  a  king?*  '  I  would  swing  upon  the  gate  and  eat  bacon  all  day  long/ 
60  I  also  may  wish  I  was  a  king ;  it  I  did,  it  would  be  for  the  pleasure  of 
executing  such  a  plan  as  this  for  a  personal  amusement.  I  would  send  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  to  be  invested  with  a  power,  on 
my  own  personal  examination  in  any  progresses  I  might  make  through  my 
dominions,  of  ordering  the  necessary  enclosures,  buildings,  and  expenditures 
for  the  establishment  of  farms  in  tracts  now  waste.  And  I  should  be  very 
ivell  assured  that  my  faithful  Commons  would  not  refuse  it.  They  would,  on 
the  contrary,  be  happy  in  promoting  the  royal  pleasures  that  had  for  their  end 
the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  population  of  the  kingdom.  They  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  diffusing  industry;  making  barren 
deserts  smile  with  cultivation,  and  peopling  joyless  wastes  with  the  grateful 
hearts  of  men,  who,  through  these  efforts,  had  exchanged  the  miseries  of 
poverty  for  cheerfulness,  content,  and  competence ;  rearing  the  quiet  cottage 
of  private  happiness,  and  the  splendid  turrets  of  public  prosperity.  These 
should  be  my  amusements ;  doubtless  they  are  such  as  kings  would  look  down 
upon  with  a  Contempt  equal  to  mine  at  tne  swinging  and  bacon  of  a  country 
boy.  But  I  should  feel  an  enjoyment  as  refined,  perhaps,  as  that  which  arises 
from  desolated  though  conquered  provinces,  from  the  triumphs  that  military 
glory  erects  on  the  ruin  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  And  when  I  died  my 
memory  would  have  the  honour  of  being  forgotten ;  for  I  should  rank  with 
those  kings  of  ancient  days,  dignes  tans  doute  de  not  eloges  pnUqtie  Vhittoire  ne 
let  a  peu  nonimSs.  (Cheutellux  tie  la  FelicUe  puh/ique,  Amst.  anon.)  The  sen- 
timent is  more  just,  though  not  so  strikingly  expressed  as  that  very  pretty 
one  of  D'Alembert,  who,  praising  Charles  V.  of  France,  adds,  *  Quoique 
moins  celebre  dans  rhistoire  qu'une  foule  de  rois  qui  n'ont  et6  qu'heureux 
ou  puissans/*'  (Annals  0/ Agiicuiiure,  vol.  i.  p.  62.) 
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excuse  for  inflicting  on  the  reader  two  or  three  additional 
pages  haying  reference  to  this  county. 

1.  JVe  would  remove  no  tenant  or  labourer  from  the  estate, 
however  deficient  he  might  he  as  a  ctdiivator  or  a  workman; 
because  their  present  condition  is  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  preceding  propri- 
etors, and  by  the  neglect  of  the  local  clergy.  We  would  en- 
gage a  man  acquainted  with  the  best  practices  in  that  kind 
of  husbandry  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  we  would  let  him  have  a  man,  a  pur  of  horses,  a  cart, 
and  a  set  of  suitable  agricultural  implements  at  command; 
and  with  these,  according  to  the  season,  he  should  go  from 
farm  to  farm  over  the  whole  estate,  and  teach  the  best  prac- 
tices, and  give  the  reasons,  as  far  as  they  could  be  understood 
by  the  tenants,  why  one  mode  was  better  than  another.  In 
the  case  of  a  naked  fallow,  or  the  culture  of  turnips,  this  man 
would  arrange  to  have  a  ridge  to  prepare  and  cultivate  in  his 
mode  in  the  same  field  in  which  the  farmer  pursued  his  ordi- 
nary culture,  and  so  of  every  other  operation  and  crop.  For 
example,  if  a  field  was  to  be  broken  up  for  oats,  our  loco- 
motive instructor  should  have  a  ridge  in  it  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  deeper  ploughing  than  is  generally  practised,  and  of 
sowing  a  better  variety.  In  this  way  we  would  continue  for 
years  to  teach  improved  modes  of  culture  and  management, 
by  degrees  introducing  improved  rotations,  breeds  of  horses  or 
cattle,  implements,  machines,  and  even  farm  buildings;  grant- 
ing or  extending  the  leases,  so  that  the  occupants  might  sdways 
be  assured  of  continued  possession,  whether  they  adopted  the 
improvements  immediately  or  not. 

2.  For  the  improvement  of  the  labourers,  we  should  first  have 
a  survey  made  of  every  cottage  on  the  property,  in  which 
there  should  be  plans,  elevations,  and  perspective  views  of 
their  present  state,  including  their  gardens,  with  other  plans, 
elevations,  and  views  showing  how  they  might  be  improved; 
and  such  as  could  not  be  improved  we  would  take  down  and 
rebuild.  Before  determining  what  was  to  be  done,  we  would 
consider  the  situation  of  aU  the  cottages  on  the  estate  relative 
to  the  farms  on  which  the  men  were  likely  to  be  employed, 
the  mill  in  which  their  com  was  likely  to  be  ground,  the 
school  to  which  their  children  should  be  sent,  and  the  church 
and  burying-ground.  We  would  always,  if  possible,  have  the 
cottages  in  small  villages  or  in  groups,  that  the  occupiers 
might  protect,  assist,  or  communicate  with  one  another  more 
readily;  and  that  they  might,  in  certain  cases,  have  a  common 
washing-house,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  drying-ground,  play- 
ground for  their  children,  &c.  Other  ideas  which  we  enter- 
tain on  the  subject  of  cottages  need  not  be  repeated,  as  they 
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will  be  found  in  our  Volume  for  1842^  p.  637.  to  p.  642* 
Haying  fixed  on  a  central  situation  for  a  school^  we  would 
build  one  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  population  within  a 
certain  circle,  say  under  two  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  proper 
house  and  garden  for  the  teacher.  The  only  compulsory  mea- 
sure that  we  should  propose  would  be,  that  every  child  on 
the  estate  should  be  sent  to  this  school  till  it  was  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  a^,  or  to  some  other  school  equally  good. 
The  greater  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary  should  be  psud 
by  the  proprietor,  and  the  remainder  by  the  children  of  the 
tenantry,  or  of  other  persons  on  the  estate  not  day  labourers. 
The  education  of  their  children  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  their  wages.  In  the  schools  the  boys  would  be  taught  a 
little  of  carpentry  and  of  all  the  building  arts;  and  in  the 
school  garden  the  operations  of  horticulture,  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  and  enough  of  botany  to  enable  them,  in  any 
country,  to  distinguish  edible  plants  and  fruits  from  such  as 
are  poisonous,  and  the  comparatively  edible  season  of  even 
poisonous  plants,  viz.,  when  the  sap  is  rising.  In  short,  the 
education  of  the  boys  should  be  such  as  would  fit  them  for 
emigration.  The  girls  would  be  taught  cookery,  housewifery, 
clothes-making  and  mending,  and  the  art  of  taking  care  of 
children.  Children  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  should 
be  allowed  to  work  a  certain  proportion  of  every  day  for  the 
benefit  of  their  parents.  Grown-up  men  and  women  that 
could  not  read  or  write  we  would  have  taught,  if  they  were 
willing  to  learn,  privately  at  their  homes,  or  in  the  school  at 
particular  times.  We  would  teach  at  school  morality,  as 
founded  on  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  and  on  our  experience 
of  its  utility,  and  charitable  and  liberal  feeling  towards  all 
religions  and  opinions  of  every  kind,  so  long  as  these  opinions 
were  not  attempted  to  be  forced  on  others  :  but  we  would 
allow  no  particular  religion  to  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher; 
leaving  that  matter  entirely  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and 
the  clergy  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-houses  to  which 
they  belonged. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  payment  of  all  the  labourers  should  be 
the  rent  of  their  house  and  garden,  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  bacon, 
and  mutton  ;  a  mill  being  established  on  the  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  their  wheat  into  flour,  and  a  malthouse  for 
malting  their  barley  and  grinding  it.  We  would  employ  a  plain 
cook  to  go  round  and  teach  the  mistress  of  every  cottage  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  food,  and  advise  also  as  to  other  points 
of  housewifery. 

4.  To  enable  the  labourers  to  make  the  most  of  their  gardens, 
we  would  engage  a  gardener  to  go  round  among  them  weekly. 
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and  instruct  them  in  every  point  of  cultiire  and  management ; 
and  to  furnish  them  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  every  requisite 
plant,  root,  or  seed  from  our  own  garden  and  nursery.  We 
would  assist  them  to  form  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
cottage  gardening,  in  which  premiums  should  be  given  for 
produce,  and  for  order  and  neatness  as  displayed  both  within 
and  without  the  cottage. 

5.  We  would  allow  none  of  the  aged  poor  on  our  estate  to 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  or  to  be  relieved  otherwise  than  at 
home  among  their  relations ;  but  if  there  were  several  aged  poor 
who  had  no  relations  in  the  village,  or  none  that  thev  particu- 
larly cared  for,  or  that  cared  for  them,  we  might,  for  tne  sake  of 
their  comfort,  bring  them  together  in  one  house,  and  have  their 
food  prepared  by  one  of  their  neighbours,  or  by  a  person  em- 
ployed as  housekeeper  to  them. 

6.  Having  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  grown-up  and 
aged  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  we  would  go 
a  step  farther  than  many  persons  would  think  desirable,  and 
provide  for  their  amusement.  For  this  purpose  we  would  have 
a  large  room  attached  to  the  school-house,  which  might  serve  as 
a  theatre  for  comic  representations,  a  lecture-room,  a  music-room, 
a  dancing-room,  and  on  the  walls  of  which  pictures  might  be  hung, 
or  shelves  or  cases  attached  containing  specimens  of  articles  of 
natural  history,  antiquities,  or  whatever  could  be  got  to  create 
an  interest.  We  would  hire  different  persons  at  different  times 
to  give  amusing  lectures,  comic  recitations,  tableaux,  and  a 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  amusement  in  this  room.  We  would 
even  introduce  theatricals  when  a  strolling  company  afforded  an 
opportunity ;  and,  as  an  occasional  treat,  we  would  bring  down 
a  conjurer  from  London.  When  we  could  get  nothing  better, 
the  schoolmaster  should  appoint  some  of  his  boys  to  read,  recite, 
relate  anecdotes,  or  explain  prints  from  the  desk,  during  a 
certain  portion  of  every  evening. 

7.  Having  cared  for  the  immediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  tenants  and  labourers,  we  should  now  proceed,  or  the  pro- 
cess might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  to  permanent  improve- 
ment and  ornament.  Roads,  water-courses,  drains,  fences, 
farm-houses,  and  masses  of  plantation,  should  be  arranged  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  hedges  adjoining  the  roads  we  would 
render  ornamental  by  introducing  foreign  trees  in  them,  par- 
ticularly such  as  were  of  fastigiate  growth  or  conical  forms,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  adjoining  lands.  Every  farm-house  we 
would  render  architectural ;  and,  if  its  garden  were  surrounded 
by  a  hedge,  it  should  either  be  of  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing 
plants,  cut,  but  not  clipped,  or  of  thorn,  hornbeam,  beech, 
holly,  yew,  &c.,  clipped  architecturally.  Every  farm-house 
should  have  a  good  orchard,  including  walnut  and  chestnut 
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trees  for  shelter.  We  would  arrange  a  drive  or  ride  from  the 
mansion  house  through  the  property,  which  should  display  the 
whole  of  it,  without  going  over  any  part  twice ;  and  by  means 
of  tunnels  under  roads  in  some  places,  and  arches  over  them  in. 
others,  we  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  and  shutting 
many  gates.  By  means  of  narrow  strips  of  plantation,  double 
hedges,  and  strained  wire  fences,  this  can  be  done  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  people  imagine.  We  would  add  to 
the  income  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  if  it  were  necessary ; 
and,  with  his  approbation,  improve  the  church  and  chmrch- 
yard. 

8.  Having  attended  to  the  comfort  of  every  person  around 
us,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate  as  a  property,  we 
should  next  bend  our  attention  to  the  family  mansion,  our  home 
farm,  park,  plantations,  and  gardens,  which  we  would  endeavour 
to  render  models  of  their  kind. 

So  much  for  our  beau  ideal  of  what  we  think  we  shotdd  do  if 
we  were  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  Devonshire ;  but,  to 
realise  our  suggestions,  would  require  a  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  subject  that  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
met  with*  Such  a  course  of  reformation  would,  in  many,  per* 
haps  in  most,  cases,  be  met  by  the  opposition  of  all  the  stewsuxls, 
agents,  and  upper  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  get  through 
their  duties  with  as  much  ease  to  themselves  as  possible ;  and  it 
would  even  be  resisted  at  first  by  the  tenantry  and  by  the 
labourers.  A  determined  spirit,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor,  and  perseverance,  would  overcome  every  difficulty ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  effecting  a  great  good  directly  to  a 
number  of  individuals,  and  by  example  to  the  public,  while  we 
were  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  our  own 
estate  and  benefiting  our  offspring,  would  be  an  ample  reward. 


Art.  VII.  Recollections  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  the  North  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  Part  of  Scotland,  made  from  June  22.  to  Sept.  30.  18i>l. 
By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued from  Vol  far  1842,  p.  606.) 

Aug.  11. — Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  We  could  only  reconcile 
ourselves  to  leaving  Stirling  so  soon,  by  hoping  one  day  to  re- 
turn to  it,  and  to  the  Koyal  Hotel,  a  most  excellent  inn.  We 
took  the  steamboat,  and  cannot  help  noticing  the  very  defective 
arrangements  for  going  on  board,  and  the  dangerous  practice 
of  racing ;  there  being  two  rival  vessels.  Though  an  accident, 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  had  occurred  only  the  day  before. 
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the  racing  was  still  continued,  which,  with  the  rain  and  mist, 
greatly  diminished  our  enjoyment.  We  could  Hot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  captains  of  these  vessels  had  been  taught  at  school 
something  of  the  laws  of  motion,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
foolhardy ;  a  remark  which  will  apply  also  to  coachmen,  and  to 
persons  who  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  jumping  Out  of  car- 
riages in  rapid  motion.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  part  owing  to  the 
want  of  this  kind  of  science,  that  soldiers  and  sailors  perform 
such  courageous  feats;  great  courage  being  generally  accom- 
panied by  great  ignorance.  Cultivation- and  comfort  make  men 
comparatively  tame  and  cowardly ;  and  they  can  only  be  roused 
to  place  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  life  is  in  danger, 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  shame  at  ite  non-performance* 
This  is,  essentially,  the  grand  security  that  wars  of  aggression 
will  ultimately  cease. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Stirling  we  pass  Cambuskenneth 
Abbey,  a  considerable  ruin,  partaking,  from  its  high  walls,  of 
the  character  of  a  castle ;  but,  as  the  walls  are  without  ivy  or 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  a  stranger  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  their 
antiquity,  and  the  idea  arises  that  it  may  possibly  be  the  remains 
of  a  modem  building,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Kuins  with  which  the  idea  of  time  is  not  associated 
have  little  or  no  dignity ;  and  the  idea  of  time  cannot  be  given 
more  effectually  than  by  the  appearance,  on  the  walls,  of  that 
kind  of  vegetation  which  considerable  time  is  required  to  pro- 
duce, such  as  ivy  and  trees,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  of 
slow  growth. 

All  our  readers  we  presume  to  be  aware  of  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  between  Stir- 
ling and  North  Berwick.  The  banks  of  the  Thames  between 
London  and  the  Nore  exhibit  greater  richness  of  vegetation, 
and  more  wealth  and  taste  in  the  buildings,  but  they  are  without 
that  grandeur  and  variety  of  character  which  arise  from  Ae 
great  and  abrupt  variations  of  ground,  and  the  distant  hiUs  and 
mountains,  wluch  are  seen  on  every  side  of  the  Forth,  and  by 
its  windings  continuaUy  changing  their  position.  Granton 
Pier,  where  we  landed  soon  after  midday,  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
structions of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  entirely  the  property 
o£  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  is  at  once  a  great  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public,  and  a  benefit  to  the  estates  of  that  wealthy 
and  patriotic  nobleman.  Much  as  His  Ghrace,  since  coming  of 
age,  has  laid  out  in  building  and  territorial  improvements,  we 
question  if  it  is  more  than  some  other  noblemen  have  wasted  in 
gambling  and  horse-racing.  How  different  must  be  the  feelings, 
on  reflection,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  I 

Aug.  12, -^-^ Edinburgh  to  Stranraer*  We  went  by  mail  to 
Qlasgow  on  the  common  road,  for  the  railroad,  though  nearly 
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finished^  was  not  yet  opened.  Though  every  part  of  this  road 
was  familiar  to  us  in  1806^  yet  we  could  now  with  great  dif-* 
ficulty  recognise  only  a  few  natural  features,  and  some  bridges 
and  churches.  What  were*  newly  made  plantations  when  we 
last  saw  them  had  now  become  full-grown  woods,  and  country* 
houses  and  substantially  built  cottages  have  been  increased  by 
hundreds.  We  coidd  not  help  remarking,  throughout,  the  won- 
derful difference  between  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  similar 
dwellings  in  the  central  and  southern  counties  of  England. 
While  the  English  gardens  at  this  season  are  teeming  with 
flowers,  those  on  the  Glasgow  road  exhibit  scarcely  any,  and 
only  three  or  four  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  cold  nakedness  of  the 
white  and  grey  stone  fronts,  and  the  blue  slate  roofs,  are  any- 
thing but  inviting  to  the  eye  that  has  been  accustomed  to  brick 
walls,  varied  by  China  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  tiled  roofs 
partially  covered  with  vines.  Comparing  them  in  idea  with  the 
road-side  cottages  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire, 
how  astonishing  the  difference  I  And  yet  the  occupant  of  the 
Scotch  cottage,  being  a  far  more  provident  being,  is  in  much 
more  comfortable  circumstances  than  the  English  cottager.  His 
grand  sheet  anchor  is  the  oatmeal,  which  enables  him  to  eat  at 
so  much  less  expense  than  the  English  one ;  but  perhaps  the 
habit  of  forethought  is  of  still  more  value  than  the  oatmeal 

From  Glasgow  we  took  the  railroad  to  Ayr,  and  thence  the 
mail  to  Stranraer,  where  we  arrived  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Great  part  of  the  road  is  along  a  rocky  shore> 
against  which  the  dashing  of  the  waves  roused  the  attention 
and  awakened  long  trains  of  ideas. 

Aug,  13.  to  28. —  Culhom  House;  the  Earl  of  Stair.  The 
nucleus  of  this  mansion  was  originally  a  barrack  for  the  dra- 
goon regiment  of  Marshal  Stair,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  but,  on  Castle  Kennedy,  the  ancient  seat,  be- 
ing burnt  down,  the  family  were  compelled  to  resort  to  Cul- 
hom, which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Stair  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  added  to  by  the 
different  successors  of  the  marshal,  and  now  contains  some 
large  apartments,  with  adequate  accommodation  in  other  respect^s 
for  the  ample  hospitality  exercised  by  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Scotland.  The  situation  is  near  the  sea,  and  great 
part  of  the  property  has,  at  no  very  distant  period,  geologically 
speaking,  been  a  series  of  low  sand  hills,  with  mtervening 
meres  or  marshy  lakes.  The  family  estate  here  consists  of  nearly 
100,000  acres,  chiefly  of  excellent  turnip  soil,  in  a  moist  climate, 
and  so  mild  that  the  fig  lives  as  a  standard  without  any  pro- 
tection, and  sometimes  ripens  its  fruit.  Both  figs  and  grapes 
are  frequently  ripened  on  walls.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  ash  on  the  lawn,  in  the  library 
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front  of  Culhorn  House^  which  is  worthy  of  being  propagated 
by  nurserymen.  It  is  doubtless  a  seedling,  and  planted  there 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  being  different  from  the  normal 
form  of  the  species. 

Castle  Kennedy^  when  we  last  saw  it  in  1804,  was  one  of  the 
most  singular  places  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  In 
1841  we  were  called  on  professionally  by  Earl  Stair  to  give  a 
design  for  restoring  it,  and  as  we  have  received  the  earl's  per- 
mission to  publish  this  design,  we  intend  to  do  so  in  an  article 
by  itself,  in  which  the  details  will  be  found  accompanied  by  en- 
gravings which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  here. 

Aug,  28. — Broadstones;  John  Murray,  Esq.  This  is  a 
beautiful  little  spot  on  the  Bay  of  Stranraer,  the  property  of  a 
much  respected  literary  and  scientific  gentleman,  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  garden  is  rich  in  plants,  more  especially  in  all 
those  which  are  employed  in  the  arts,  whether  hM*dy  or  exotic ; 
the  latter  of  course  being  kept  under  glass.  A  part  of  the 
grounds  consists  of  a  steep  wooded  bank  which  Mr.  Murray  has 
laid  out  in  terraces  with  great  taste.  We  were  quite  astonished 
at  the  number  of  half-hardy  shrubs  which  we  found  on  this 
bank,  enduring  the  open  air  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  they  do 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  was  with  us 
at  Culhorn  House,  has  designed  a  house  in  the  Swiss  style  for 
Mr.  Murray,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  a  design,  and 
because  it  admits  of  being  very  economically  executed  (650/.) : 
the  plan  and  elevation  are  given  in  our  Supplement  to  the  Enc. 
of  Cott.  Arch,  p.  1 1 95. 

Stranraer  to  Ayr,  Before  leaving  Stranraer  we  went  to 
look  at  the  burying-ground  of  the  kirk,  and  found  it  a  very 
limited  spot  in  a  state  of  desecration,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
our  article  on  cemeteries ;  but,  aa  soon  as  Lord  Stair  was  aware 
of  its  condition,  with  his  accustomed  liberality  and  public  spirit, 
he  presented  the  town  with  an  additional  piece  of  ground. 
Architecture  in  Stranraer  is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  the  town 
does  not  contain  a  single  building,  church,  chapel,  meeting-house, 
or  dwelling-house  worth  notice,  unless  it  be  a  house  and  garden 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Ross,  which  has  a  basin  of  salt  water 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  high  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  a  stock  of  live  sea  fish.  The  same  idea  was  realised 
many  years  ago  by  Macdoual  of  Laggan  in  Wigtonshire,  and 
Sir  Robert  Preston  at  Culross.  (See  our  Volume  for  1842, 
p.  591.) 

On  the  road  to  Ayr  we  passed  Loch  Ryan  House,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Wallace,  made  conspicuous  by  whitewashing,  which  ren- 
ders most  of  the  villas  in  this  part  of  the  country  spots  in 
the  landscape.  The  taste  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  mason  em- 
ployed, who  ought  to  be  told  to  mix  some  soot  and  yellow  ochre 

3d  Ser.  — 1843.  V.  s 
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with  bis  lime,  so  as  to  produce  a  grey  tint.  There  ib  a  great 
want  of  handsome  specimenB  of  architecture  in  this  part  of 
Scotland,  in  every  department,  from  the  cottage  to  the  villa, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Earl  of  Stair  will  commence  a 
reform  in  this  respect,  by  erecting  aome  handsome  and  com- 
fortable cottages  in  different  styles,  and  rebuildli^  some  of  his 
farm-houses.  Something  also  may  be  expected  m>m  the  Earl 
of  Orkney)  on  whose  property  at  Ballaatrae  a  lodge  has  recently 
been  built,  and  some  jJantaUons  made.  There  ia  this  great 
satisfaction  in  making  improvements  in  this  comparatively  neg- 
lected part  of  the  country,  that  they  are  certain  of  attracting 
public  attention  and  procuring  "  the  world's  applause." 

Mr.  Lamb  was  delighted  with  the  wildness  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  to  Ayr,  and  with  the  grandeur  and 
singularity  of  the  rocks  along  that  part  of  the  road  which 
touched  on  the  sea  coast.  He  afterwards  made  a  sketch  from 
memory  (jSy.  58.)  of  the  normal  form  of  a  portion  of  a  row  of 
the    road-side   cottages   with  their 

I  stone  walls  and  thatched  roof,  and 
without  front  gardens,  with  other 
sketches  {Jigs-  59.  to  €2.)  showing 
how  the  same  materials  might  be 
disposed  somewhat  more  architec- 
tundly.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mi. 
fib'  u.  Boai-tiA  cufw  Aa  lAe  Ff«t  Lamb  to  State  that  the  engravings 
DTSaoan^  j^jij  [j^  sketches,  having  been  made 

by  an  amateur  at  an  early  period  of  his  progress,  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  originals.  To  an  architect  or  a  builder,  however, 
they  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  intended.  The 
object  is  not  to  render  the  cotti^es  ornamental,  but  merely  to 
confer  on  them  somewhat  more  of  an  architectural  character 
than  they  at  present  possess. 

In  ^,  59.  the  door-jambs  are  brought  forward  and  covered 
with  two  flat  stones  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  porch ;  while  the 
ground  is  lowered  so  as  to  admit  of  a  rise  of  one  step  into  the 
porch ;  the  windows  are  shown  arched,  and  the  chimneys  raised 
a  little  and  finished  with  a  squared  stone ;  a  gutter  is  added  to 
receive  the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  a  vertical  tube  from  this 
gutter  conducts  the  water  to  a  etone  box,  from  which  it  may 
either  pass  into  a  waste  drain,  or  be  filtered  and  sink  into  a  well 
to  be  drawn  up  by  a  pump  inside  the  house. 

Fig.  60.  shows  a  porch,  the  roof  of  which  is  composed  of 
two  fl^stones ;  a  plinth  to  the  walls ;  one  step  of  ascent ;  the 
windows  with  a  flat  arch  and  a  keystone ;  a  gutter  as  in^^.  59. ; 
and  the  chinmeys  with  lateral  openings,  one  on  each  side,  the 
perpendicular  opening  being  closed  by  a  broad  flat  stone. 

Fy.  61.  shows  the  door  and  windows  arched,  the  sills  to  the 
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lower  windows  supported  by  brackets,  a,  tablet  over  the  door 
for  the  name  of  the  cottage  or  the  builder,  the  chimneys  with 
plinths,  a  plinth  to  the  wsJIb,  and  a  rise  of  a  step,  and  a  water 
gutter  ae  before. 


Fig.  61.    ftood-iAb  Coaoft  f»  Ot  EaflM 

Fig.  62.  shows  windows,  steep  roofs,  and  chimney  tops,  in  the 
old  English  style. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  if  these  figures  had  been  in- 
tended to  represent  detached  cottages,  they  would  have  been 
rendered  much  more  ornamental  by  giving  an  architectural 
character  to  the  gable  ends. 

Atiffust  29. — Ayr.  This  being  Sunday  no  public  conveyance 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  town  m  the  daytime,  and  we  were 
therefore  obliged  either  to  take  a  postchaise,  or  wait  till  the 
evening  for  l£e  total.  We  chose  the  latter,  and  spent  the  day 
iu  Alloway  kirkyard ;  in  the  grounds  of  T>.  Auld,  Esq.,  the 
conservator  of  Bums's  monument ;  at  Newark  CasUe ;  and  in 
walking  through  the  town. 

Alloway  Kirkyard  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the 
associations  it  <:^s  forth  connected  with  Bums,  which  circum- 
stwice  has  occasioned  it  to  become  quite  a  fashionable  burying- 
groimd  for  the  better  classes  of  all  ^e  surrounding  country.  A 
grave  in  Alloway  Kirkyard  now  costs  nearly  as  much  as  one 
does  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  The  chapel  walls  here, 
and  those  of  the  old  church  of  Li^gie  (Vol.  for  1842,  p.  594), 
show  how  much  depends  on  the  bellturret  and  the  surrounding 
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burying-groimd  in  conferring  a  sacred  character.  The  un- 
roofed walls  of  both  kirks  might  otherwise  be  mistaken  for 
bams.  The  remains  of  a  chain  depending  from  the  bell  in  the 
turret  of  Alloway  Kirk  heightens  the  effect.  The  last  baptism 
which  took  place  in  Alloway  Church  was  in  1756.  On  refer- 
ring to  our  notes  made  on  Eork  Alloway  when  we  saw  it  on 
August  20.  1831,  we  find  that  some  of  the  nurserymen  of  Ayr 
planted  a  row  of  ornamental  trees  round  the  churchyard,  but 
that  they  were  no  sooner  planted  than  pulled  up,  and  laid  down 
on  the  ground,  to  show,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  steal  the  trees,  but  on  account  of  the  supposed  desecra- 
tion by  the  act  of  planting  them ;  many  of  the  strict  Presby- 
terians objecting  to  ornamenting  a  churchyard  in  any  way.  The 
ground  is  now  crowded  with  tombstones,  and  there  is  not  a 
walk  through  it,  or  around  it,  of  any  kind ;  nor  is  the  grass  kept 
short,  nor  any  means  taken  to  prevent  the  kind  of  desecration  so 
common  in  churchyards  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  places  of  convenience,  and  of  the  habits  engendered  in 
consequence  of  this  want.  The  interior  of  Bums's  monument  is 
not  allowed  to  be  shown  on  Sundays,  but  we  were  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  garden  which  surroimds  it. 

DouTihraeJjottage,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Kirk  Alloway 
Cottage,  is  the  residence  of  D.  Auld,  Esq.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Doun,  close  to  the  new  bridge,  and  near  to  Mungo's 
"Well,  and  in  short  in  the  very  heart  of  the  memorials  of  Bums. 
(See  our  Vol.  for  1833,  p.  13.)  The  bridge  consists  of  one 
semicircular  arch,  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Bialto  in  Venice.  The  grounds  consist  chiefly  of  the  steep, 
rocky,  woody  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  Mr.  Auld  has  cut 
walks,  and  formed  terraced  gardens  containing  fountains,  and  9 
great  variety  of  interesting  features.  There  are  an  excellent  house 
and  offices,  and  a  good  kitchen  garden.  The  walks  along  the 
wooded  banks  are  most  delightful,  and,  like  every  thing  else 
about  the  place,  they  are  kept  in  the  highest  order.  We  sat 
down  on  a  bench  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  in  which  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  resided  for  several  years,  and  were  almost 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  loud  murmurs  of  the  river  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  beneath,  its  sparkling  waters  seen  through  the  branches 
of  the  overhanging  trees.  On  noticing  to  Mr.  Auld  the  lulling 
effect  of  the  waters  and  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  took  occasion 
to  relate  what  actually  took  place  with  one  of  his  servants,  who 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  the  gardener  sat  down  for  a  moment, 
as  she  thought,  on  that  bench,  but  was  lulled  to  sleep,  and  slept 
for  several  hours,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  family,  who  feared 
she  might  have  fallen  into  the  river.  Mr.  Auld  has  the  great 
merit  of  having  been  the  chief  instrument  of  getting  the  monu- 
ment to  Bums  erected,  and  he  it  was  who  first  brought  Thom 
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the  sculptor^  and  Stephens  the  Ayr  landscape-painter^  into 
notice.  He  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
of  what  the  French  would  call  biensSance  among  the  people 
within  the  last  forty  years.  Formerly  the  Ayr  boys,  on  Sundays, 
used  to  conceal  themselves  near  a  church  road  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  persons  returning 
from  church.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  many 
persons  received  severe  injuries,  and  others  were  obliged  to  take 
a  more  circuitous  route  to  church  in  order  to  go  along  a  more 
public  road.  No  such  thing  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  Mr.  Auld's  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  the  greater 
part  of  every  day,  and  though  some  injury  was  done  at  first,  yet 
scarcely  any  thing  of  that  sort  now  takes  place.  When  it  does, 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes,  some  of  whom  have  been  de- 
tected gathering  flowers  and  taking  cuttings  of  fuchsias  and 
such  like  plants.  Mr.  Auld  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  viz.  that  there  is  now  much  less  danger 
from  the  lowest  class  than  from  those  who  are  a  step  or  two 
above  them.     (See  TimeSy  April  8.  1843.) 

In  Mr.  Auld's  grounds  are  many  wild  plants,  particularly 
ferns,  a  dozen  kinds  having  been  found  within  as  many  square 
yards  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Smith  of  Monkwood.  The  river 
abounds  with  salmon,  and  the  woods  with  singing  birds,  more 
especially  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird.  The  day  being  fine  as 
well  as  the  scenery,  and  other  circumstances  being  favourable 
for  enjoyment,  we  left  the  wooded  walks,  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
and  the  benevolent  and  liberal  Mr.  Auld  with  regret. 

Newark  Castle  is  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  but 
is  now  occupied  by  Thomas  M.  Gemmel,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  Ayr  newspapers.  We  had  heard  much  of  this  castle, 
as  being  of  great  antiquity,  in  good  preservation,  and  as  having 
had  Queen  Mary  for  a  guest.  It  appears  to  have  been  built, 
DT  perhaps  only  repaired,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  outside  circular 
stair;  the  rooms  are  low,  the  walls  thick,  and  the  windows 
small,  but  there  is  no  pretension  to  architectural  finish  or  de- 
coration. The  roof  is  partially  concealed  by  a  parapet,  and  at 
one  angle  there  is  a  projecting  turret,  with  openings  between 
the  corbel  stones,  the  arrangement  serving  in  these  days 
as  the  family  water-closet,  the  family  dunghill  or  refuse  heap 
being  probably  directly  below.  The  castle  is  high  in  proportion 
to  its  length  and  breadth,  and  is  placed  on  a  rock,  in  a  com- 
manding position,  with  a  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
country  inwards,  and  of  the  sea  coast,  which  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. As  a  proof  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  consideration 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  approached 

through  an  avenue  of  silver  firs,  a  tree  that  was  only  introduce<l 
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into  England  in  1603^  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  abundant 
in  Scotland  as  to  admit  of  its  being  planted  in  avenues  for  at 
least  half  a  century  afterwards.  In  the  srounds^  which  are  in 
a  state  of  utter  neglect^  are  a  number  of  mie  large  specimens  of 
silver  firs^  Scotch  pines,  ashes,  and  a  sweet  chestnut  23  ft.  4  in. 
round  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  18  ft.  in  circumference 
a  little  farther  up.  We  could  not  help  regretting  that  this 
place,  which  has  so  many  advantages  of  varied  ground,  water, 
rocks,  wood,  distant  prospect,  and  the  shell  of  a  house  which 
will  endure  for  ages,  and  might  be  filled  with  good  rooms,  should 
belong  to  a  proprietor  who  has  already  several  fine  residences, 
and  to  whom  a  piece  of  farm  land  of  equal  annual  value  woulc^ 
we  should  suppose,  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  a  place  is  not  let  on  lease,  for  such  a  period  as  would  justify 
a  tenant  in  improving  and  keeping  it  in  good  order. 

On  returning  to  Ayr  by  the  coast  road,  we  passed  some  fine 
specimens  of  jSeUix  &lba  and  S,  frdgilis,  and  some  decent  cottages 
and  verv  indifferent  gate  lodges.  Mr.  Paton's  cottage,  and 
some  omers  of  an  ornamental  character,  with  tolerable  front 
gardens,  deserved  a  more  minute  inspection  than  we  could  give 
them  from  the  road ;  but,  on  account  of  the  day,  we  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  ask  admission.  The  spire  of  the  new 
church  of  Ayr,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  is  generally 
considered  the  handsomest  in  Scotland. 

Aug.  30.  — We  passed  the  day  at  Crosslee  Cottage,  with  our 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  and  in  the  evening  set  ofi*  for 
Edinburgh.  We  think  it  right  to  notice  the  extreme  careless- 
ness and  incivility  of  the  people  at  the  Paisley  station.  When 
we  arrived  there  from  Liverpool  on  June  28th,  the  train  would 
not  stop  sufficient  time  to  take  out  our  luggage,  but  carried  it 
on  to  Glasgow,  and  nearly  the  same  thing  happened  to  us  this 
time,  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  the  luggage,  which 
was  not  thrown  down  from  the  roof  till  after  the  carriage  was 
in  motion.  On  mentioning  these  circumstances  to  several  per- 
sons, we  found  our  case  was  by  no  means  singular*  If  every 
one  would  notice  such  treatment  as  we  now  do,  the  evil  would 
be  remedied. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VIIL       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawny   Shrubbery 
and  PhweT'Garden,    By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  177.) 

Before  proceeding  with  our  lists,  we  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies,  with  a  view  to  rendering  these 
scenes  more  permanently  interesting  ;  and,  also,  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  country,  to  the  temporary  employment  of  workmen. 
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The  walks  through  shruhberies  and  pleasure-grounds  in  general,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  beautj,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
deal  of  sameness.  The  ordinary  mode  of  increasing  their  interest  is  by  the 
introduction  of  buildings,  seats,  and  statues,  yases,  and  similar  architectural 
and  sculptural  objects,  together  with  baskets  of  rustic  work.  All  these,  when 
introduced  in  moderation  and  in  appropriate  places,  produce  the  effect  intended 
to  a  certain  extent :  but  we  would  add  to  the  vanety,  and  consequently  in- 
terest, of  shrubbery  and  pleasive-ground  walks,  by  the  introduction  along 
them,  at  various  distances,  of  what  may  be  called  botanical  episodes.  For 
example,  we  would  introduce  near  the  walk,  and  connected  with  it  by  sub- 
ordinate walks,  such  scenes  as  a  rosary,  a  heathery,  a  rock-garden,  an  American 
garden,  a  garden  of  British  plants,  gardens  of  particular  genera  of  shrubs  or 
flowers,  such  as  of  Rtbes,  Herberts,  iS^pirse^  Cytisus,  A'ster,  D&hlta,  annuals, 
bulbs,  a  garden  of  topiary  work,  of  embroidery,  &c.  At  a  certain  distance 
from  the  liouse  we  would  introduce  a  thornery,  a  salictum,  a  juniper  garden, 
a  garden  of  cypresses,  of  hollies,  &c.,  and,  where  there  was  room,  a  pinetum, 
an  oak  garden,  an  acer  garden,  &c.  Whether  separate  gardens  of  this  sort 
could  or  could  not  be  introduced,  we  would  commence  near  the  house  an 
arboretum,  scattering  the  trees  thinly  over  each  side  of  the  walk  among  the 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  or  on  the  lawn,  and  so  arranging  them  as  to  extend 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  walk,  whether  that  were  half  a  furlong  or  two 
or  three  miles,  taking  care  that  every  tree  and  shrub  that  formed  a  part  of 
the  arboretum  was  completely  detached,  so  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  its 
growth  and  natural  shape.  We  would  also  have  every  plant  named.  Where 
the  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  com- 
plete arboretum,  we  would  introduce  only  as  many  species  as  could  be  well 
grown  ;  and,  even  if  that  number  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred,  it  might  include 
one  species  of  most  of  the  genera  which  constitute  the  British  arboretum. 

Where  there  was  not  extent  sufficient  for  an  arboretum,  we  would  intro- 
duce what  may  be  called  an  herbacetum,  that  is,  a  series  of  circles  on  each 
side  of  the  wuk,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another  as  not  to  show 
many  circles  at  a  time,  and  in  each  circle  we  would  plant  the  hardy  herba* 
ceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial,  which  illustrated  one  natural  order  or  tribe. 
If  we  could  not  get  in  the  whole  of  the  orders  and  tribes,  we  would  limit  our- 
selves to  such  as  were  most  ornamental.  By  means  of  this  kind,  together  with 
architectural  and  sculptural  objects,  as  alr^Bkly  mentioned,  the  walks  in  plea- 
sure-grounds might  be  rendered  much  more  interesting  than  they  generally  are; 
for  the  conspicuously  naming  of  plants,  and  the  planting  them  together  ac- 
cording to  tneir  natural  affinities,  seldom  fail  to  create  a  taste  for  botany 
among  those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  plants  so  arranged  and  nameci . 
Where  no  interest  of  this  kind  is  taken  by  the  ladies  of  a  family  resident  in 
the  country,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  walk  to  which  they  give  the 
preference  is  the  public  road.  There  they  have  a  chance  of  seeing  something 
new  or  exciting ;  but  in  the  shrubbenr,  as  they  take  no  botanical  interest  in 
the  plants  composing  it,  they  know  all  that  they  will  see  before  they  set  out. 

Tlie  great  object,  then,  of  these  introductory  suggestions  is  to  fead  to  im- 
provements which  will  render  the  pleasure-ground  and  shrubbery  far  more 
mteresting  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  except  in  those  places  where 
something  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  recommending  has  been  attempted; 
as,  for  example,  wherever  rosaries,  pinetums,  American  gardens,  saltctums, 
quercetums,  tnorneries,  grass  gardens,  gardens  of  annuals,  bulbs,  &c.,  natural 
arrangements  of  herbaceous  pknts,  or  arboretums,  have  beAi  planted.  This 
kind  of  improvement,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  on  the  increase.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  gardener ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  have  his  cooperation,  as  he  is, 
in  truth,  as  much  interested  in  raising  the  character  of  the  garden  and  grounds 
under  his  charge  as  his  employer. 

We  shall  now  give  Mr.  Ayres's  lists  for  planting  the  flower-garden  fig.  50. 
in  p.  173.  Mr.  Ayres  has  given  three  lists :  one  for  spring,  consisting  chiefly 
of  bulbs  and  low-growing  herbaceous  plants,  which  come  into  flower  from 
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January  to  the  middle  of  May ;  one  for  summer,  consisting  chiefly  of  hardy 
annuals,  which  should  be  brought  forward  ready  to  transplant  the  moment  the 
bulbs  have  done  flowering  and  are  removed  ;  and  a  third  for  autumn,  consisting 
chiefly  of  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums,  verbenas.  Lobelias,  &c. 
Mr.  Ayres  has  also  given  a  list  of  roses  for  the  sixteen  square  beds  marked  d, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  standard  rose. 


I.  List  for  Spring, 


1.  Blue  Crocuses.    Blue. 

2.  Anemones.     Pale  blue. 

3.  Anemones.    White. 

4.  ^lyssum  sax&tile.     Yellow. 

5.  Hyacinths.     Dark  purple. 

6.  Ranunculus,  Turban.    Scarlet. 

7.  Crocuses.     Yellow. 

8.  Heartsease.    Variegated. 

9.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.  Various 

colours. 

10.  Tulips,  Royal  standard.    Various 

colours. 

11.  Hyacinths.     White. 

12.  Tulips.    Yellow. 

13.  Hyacinths.    Blue. 

14.  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol.      Scarlet 

and  yellow. 

15.  Hyacinths.     Red. 

16.  Crocuses.     Purple. 

17.  Heartsease.     Variegated. 

18.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.     Red, 

yellow,  and  white. 

19.  Ranunculuses,  Turban.    White. 


20.  Anemones.    Pale  blue. 

21.  Hyacinths.    Dark  purple. 

22.  AXfwwBi  sax&tile.     Yellow. 

23.  Crocuses.     Blue. 

24.  Anemones.     White. 

25.  Ranunculuses,  Turban.    Scarlet. 

26.  Crocuses.    Yellow. 

27.  Heartsease.     Variegated. 

28.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.     Red, 

yeUow,  and  white. 

29.  Tulips,  Gold  standard.     Red  and 

yellow. 

30.  Hyacinths.     White. 

31.  Tulips.     Yellow. 

32.  Hyacinths.     Blue. 

33.  Hyacinths.     Red. 

34.  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol.      Scarlet 

and  yellow. 

35.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.      Red, 

yellow,  and  white. 

36.  Heartsease.    Variegated. 

37.  Crocuses.     Purple. 

38.  Ranunculuses,  Turban.      White. 


II.  lAttfar  Summer. 


1.  Clintonta  pulch^lla.    Blue. 

2.  Cl&rkta  pulch^Ua  alba.    White. 

3.  Godetia     bifrons.       Pink     and 

white. 

4.  Yellow  Wallflower.     Yellow. 

5.  Nem6phila  insignis.    Bright  blue. 

6.  Nem6phila  atomaria.     White. 

7.  Leptosiphon  densifldrus.      Pale 

purple. 

8.  Godetia  LindleyaTta.     Rose  and 

white. 

9.  Erysimum  Perowskianum.  Deep 

orange. 

10.  Nolina  atriplicifolia.     Blue. 

11.  Collinsia    bloolor.      Pink     and 

white. 

12.  Gilia  tricolor  idba.     White. 

13.  Gilia  tricolor.  White  and  purple. 

14.  Nem6phila  insfgnis.     Blue. 

15.  Cldrkia  pulchella.     Rose. 

16.  CoiHnsia  grandiflora.    Purple  and 

blue. 

17.  Schizopetalon  W&lkeri.      White. 

18.  Cl&rkta  ^legans.     Lilac. 


19.  Godetia  rubicunda.     Purple. 

20.  Cldrkia  pulchella  Uba.     White. 

21.  Nem6phila  insignis.   Bright  blue. 

22.  Yellow  Wallflower.     Yellow. 

23.  Clintdnia  pulchella.     Blue. 

24.  Godetia  rubic6nda.     Purple. 

25.  Nemophila  atomaria.     White. 

26.  Leptosiphon  androsaceus.    Lilac. 

27.  Godetia  rosea  dlba.    Rose  and 

white. 

28.  JSr^simum  Perowskianttffi.  Deep 

orange. 

29.  Nem6phila    phacelioides.      Pale 

blue. 

30.  Collinsia    bicolor.      Pink     and 

white 

31.  Gllia  tricolor  &lba.     White. 

32.  Gilia  tricolor.  White  and  purple. 

33.  Cl&rkia  pulchella.     Rose. 

34.  Nolana  prostrata.     Blue. 

35.  /beris  umbellatus.     Purple. 

36.  Schizopetalon  Wilkert.     White. 

37.  Collinsia  v^ma.     Purple. 

38.  Godetia  Romanz6v».     Purple. 
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III.  Lutfor  Autumn, 


1.  Ferbena  Melindres.     Scarlet. 

2.  Cnician^Ua  Btyldsa.  Flesh  colour. 

3.  Ferbena  tencrimdes  cdrnea.  Flesh 

colour. 

4.  Pelarg6nium  variegatum.   Varie- 

gated. 

5.  Lobelia  ramdsa.    Blue. 

6.  Lobelia  bicolor.     Pale  blue. 

7.  Ferbena  Hendersdntt.     Purple. 

8.  Pelargonium,  Frogmore.  Scarlet. 

9.  Calceolaria  rugdsa.     Yellow. 

10.  Lobelia  axill^is.     Pale  blue. 

11.  P^^unia  phoenlcea.     Purple. 

12.  Ferbena  Barn^'.     Rose; 

13.  Ferbena,  the  Queen.    White. 

14.  Petunia  h^brida.     Purple. 

15.  ^eliotropium  corymbosum.  Pale 

purple. 

16.  Nieremb^rgia  filica6]i8.     Lilac. 

17.  Ferbena    Tweedieana    supdrba. 

Scarlet. 

18.  6&nothera  Druram<Sndi>.  Yellow. 

19.  Ferbena  pulch^lla.     Pale  purple. 


20.  Ferbena  Bulstti.     Pale  rose. 

21.  ^nagallis  Monellt.     Blue. 

22.  Pelargonium,      variegated     ivy- 

leaved.     Variegated. 

23.  Ferbena  Ignea.     Scarlet. 

24.  Ferbena /eucnoMiltfy  cdrnea.     Pale 

flesh  colour. 

25.  Campinula  carpitica.    Blue. 

26.  Fierbena  Bi8h6pst.     Pale  purple. 

27.  Pelai^onium,  Cooper's.    Scarlet. 

28.  Calceolaria  integrifolia.     Yellow. 

29.  ^nagallis  Philllpsit.     Blue. 

30.  P<f/«wa,  Lady  Peel.     Purple. 

31.  Ferbena  Marry&tt^.     Rose. 

32.  •  Ferbena  teucndtdes.     White. 

33.  iS'enecio  ^legans  pleno.     Purple. 

34.  //eliotropium  peruvianum.    Pale 

purple. 

35.  G^nothera  macroc&rpa.     Yellow. 

36.  Ferbena  Tweedieaiuz.     Scarlet. 

37.  Nierembergta  intermedia.  Purple. 

38.  Toumef6rtta  Aeliotropioides.  Pale 

purple. 


IV.  List  of  Standard  Hoses. 


Noisettes. 
Aimee  Vibert. 
Bouquet  tout  fait. 
Elizabeth. 
Fellemberg. 
Jaune  Desprez. 
Lamarque. 

Lamarque  k  Coeur  rose. 
La  Biche. 


Luxembourg. 
Ne  plus  ultra. 
Victorieuse. 
BourboTis. 
Madame  Desprez. 
Gloire  de  Rosamene. 
Prince  Albert. 
Emiie  Courtier. 
Ida. 


The  plan  for  a  flower-garden,^g.  63.,  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  design 
fig.  11.  m  p.  70. ;  and  is  surrounded  by  the  same  low  wire  fence,  only  20  in. 
high,  for  the  sake  of  excluding  rabbits.  The  beds  are  supposed  to  be  on  turf^ 
and  there  are  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the  central  compartment,  and  a  vase  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  two  others.  We  sent  copies  of  this  design  to 
different  correspondents  as  before,  and  we  now  subjoin  their  lists. 

List  of  Plants  Jot  the  FUnxter^Garden  fig.  63.     By  Mr.  Ayres. 

I.  List  for  Spring. 


1.  Hepatica  triloba,  double.    Dark 

blue. 

2.  ^^rabis  dlbida.     White. 


8.  Omphalddes  v6rna.    Blue. 

9.  iJnemone  neraorosa.     White. 
10.  Primula  vulgaris,  double.     LOac. 


3.  Crocuses,  yellow  Dutch.  Yellow.     11.  Primula  Auricula,  border  varie- 


4.  Hepdtica  triloba,  double.      Dark 

red. 

5.  Hep&tica  triloba,  double.    White. 


ties.    Various  colours. 
12.  Anemones,    double.        Various 
colours. 


6.  Crocuses,  Cloth  of  Gold.  Yellow     13.  Ranunculuses.     Various  colours. 


and  brown. 
7.  A'tMb  rdsea.    Red. 


14.  Hyacinths.     Various  colours. 

15.  Hyacinths.     Various  colours. 
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16.  Ranunculuses, 

Various  colours, 

17.  Anemones, double.  Various 

colours, 
16.  Primula  Auricula,  border 
varieties.      Various    co- 

19.  PulmonWa  virginica.  Blue 

and  purple. 

20.  Zlodecatheon  Meadia.   Li- 

21.  Omphal6des  verna.    Blue. 

22.  iTilux  Bubulata.     Red. 

23.  i*'rabia  alpina.     White. 
2*.  Primula  vulgaris,    double. 

White. 

25.  Hepfitica    triloba,   double. 

Dark  red. 

26.  Crocuses,    yellow    Dutch. 

Yellow. 

27.  Primula   vulgaris,    double. 

Red. 


II.  Liil  Jbr  Summer, 

1.  Nem(5phila  atom^a. 

White. 

2.  ColKnsia  grandifldra.  Pur- 

ple. 

3.  Ollia  tricolor.     White. 

4.  Nem6phila  inslgnis.    Blue. 

5.  Nolana  atriplicifolia.  Blue. 

6.  Leptosiphon   nndrosSceus. 

Lilac  and  white. 

7.  Nolina  prostrala.    Violet. 

8.  Clint6nia  pulch^la.    Blue. 

9.  Collinsia  bicolor.  Pink  and 

white. 

0.  Clirkta  pulch^Ua.    Rose. 

1.  Eschsch61[zia  crocea. 

S.  Oodetio  bifrons.     Purple. 
3.  Clarlcia     pulch^lla      Slba 

M'hite. 
+.  Eiktora  vfscida.     Blue. 
5.  iupinus    n^nus.      Purple 

and  blue. 
S.  ib^ris  coronaria.      White. 
7.  /b^ris  umbellAia.    Purple. 
S,  Cliotonia  pulchella.    Blue. 
9.  Clirkio  elegana.     Lilac. 
).  Godetia  rdsea  Alba.     Rose 

and  white. 
I.  Erysimum    PerowshianHin 
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rfj,?"?*'-        ,      .„,  23.  Nol4na  prostrita.     Violet 

Leptosiphon  densiflorus.   Purple.     24.  Nemophlla  phacelioides.     Lilac. 
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25.  Nem^phila  tnsfffnis.     Blue. 

26.  Gllia  tricolor  dlba.    White. 


27.  Collinsia  v^ma.     Purple. 

28.  Nem6phila  atomaria.     White. 


III.  iMtfijT  Autumn, 


1.  reifoena  (gnea.    Dark  scarlet. 

2.  Pelargonium,  ivy-leaved.     Varie- 

gated. 

3.  Ferbena  Hendersdnti.    Purple. 

4.  Lobelia  ramosa.     Blue. 

5.  CEnoth^m  macroc&rpa.    Yellow. 

6.  Terb^na  purpurea.     Purple. 

7.  Pelargonium  Mangleatt.      Varie- 

gated. 

8.  Ferb^na  Chandlern.     Scarlet. 

9.  Ferbena,  the  Queen.    White. 

10.  Ferbena  Drumm6ndn.     Lilac. 

11.  ZrOtus  iacobae^is.    Black. 

12.  Calceolaria  rue6sa.    Yellow. 

13.  Petunia  h^brida.     Purple. 

14w  Pelargonium,  Frogmore.    Scarlet. 
15.  Pelargonium,  Ingram's.     Scarlet. 


16.  ^Slenecio  elegans  pleno.     Purple. 

17.  Calceolaria  integrifolia.     YeUow. 

18.  I/Otus  jacobse'us.    Black. 

19.  Nierembergia  filica^lis.     Lilac. 

20.  Ferbena  teucrioides.    White. 

21.  Ferbena      Melkidres       latifolia. 

Scarlet. 

22.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora.     White. 

23.  Ferbena  elfordensis.     Purple. 

24.  CSnoth^a  I>rumm6ndii.    Yellow. 

25.  i4nag41iis     cferiklea     grandifldra. 

Blue. 

26.  Nierembergia  intermedia.      Pale 

yellow. 

27.  Pelargonium,  variegated.  White. 

28.  Ferbena  Melindre*.     Scarlet. 


List  of  Plants  Jbr  planting  the  Fhwer-Garden,fig,  63.     By  Mr.  Pringle. 

<% 
1.  Snowdrops  as  edgine ;  the  body     17.  Gflta  tricolor.    Dahlias. 

of  the  bed  of    b£>88    ^Roses,     18.  Primula  cortusotcfe^.     S&lvia  p4- 


dwarfs. 

2.  Hepdtica.    Petunias,  var. 

3.  Hepdtica.    ^eliotropium  penivi- 

knum. 

4.  Double     Primrose.      Provence 

Roses,  dwarf. 

5.  Double  Primrose.    Scotch  Roses. 

6.  Crocus.     Calceolaria,  var. 

7.  Crocus.     Ferbena,  var. 


tens. 

19.  SciWsLy  or  Phalangiums.      Select 

herbaceous  plants. 

20.  5cilla,  or  other  bulbs.      Select 

herbaceous  plants. 

21.  Snowdrop.    Hybrid  China  Roses, 

dwarf. 

22.  Sanguinaria  canadensis.      Gera^ 

niums  of  var. 


8.  Snowdrop.       Perpetual     Roses,  23.  Adonij  vernalis.     Scarlet  Gera- 

dwarf.  niums. 

9.  Nardssus.       Select    herbaceous  24.  Auricula,    var.       China   Roses, 

plants.  dwarf. 

10.  Narci8sus,or  other  Bulbs.    Select  25.  Polyanthus,   var.       Tea-scented 

herbaceous  plants.  Roses,  dwarf. 

11.  (xentiaraa  aca^lis,.    jSialvia  ftilgens.  26.  5cilla  bifblia.      jS'enecio  Elegans 

12.  Nem6phila  insignis.     Dahlias.  fl6re  pleno. 

13.  Lasthenia  calif<5rnica.    Dahlias.  27.  Erythronium  d^ns  canis.    Zotus 

14.  Dwarf  Larkspur.     Fuchsias.  jacobse^us. 

15.  Claddnthus  ar&bicus.    Fuchsias.  28.  Snowdrop.         Noisette     Roses, 

16.  Collinsia  grandifldra.    Dahlias.  dwarf. 

The  centres  of  the  two  extreme  figures  may  contain  fancy  baskets  or  vases 
for  greenhouse  plants  in  summer ;  and  the  centre  a  may  be  a  basin  and  foun« 
tain,  if  there  is  water  at  command  ;  if  not,  azaleas  and  other  American  plants, 
mixed  with  select  standard  roses.  If  the  beds  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  22,  23, 25,  and 
27  were  planted  with  American  plants,  the  garden  might  then  be  kept  at  less 
annual  expense  of  plants  and  labour;  and  this  may  be  suitable  for  tnose  who 
do  not  keep  a  sufficient  garden  establishment.  —  J.  P, 
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List  of  Plants  for  planting  the  Flower^Garden  fig.  63.    By  Mr.  James  Call, 

Foreman  in  Duncombe  Park  Gardens. 


1.  Lobelia    fulgens,    and 

Z/upmus  nanus. 

2.  Afiniulus  of  dwarf  va^ 

rieties. 

3.  Heartsease  of  varieties. 

4.  Fierbena   Drumm6ndtt, 

and  V,  Melindres, 

5.  Petunias  of  varieties, 

and  i^nag&llis  Mo- 
n^Ut. 

6.  Eschsch61tzta    calif6r- 

nica,  and  ilnagdllis 
cr&ndiflora. 

7.  Alonsoa  urticifolia,  and 

CIdrkta  pulch^Ua. 

8.  Calceolarias  of  varie- 

ties, and  CoUinsia 
blcolor. 

9.  Herbaceous  plants. 

10.  Herbaceous  plants. 

11.  Scarlet        Geraniums, 

and  Terbena  Twee- 
diecjmz. 

12.  Cr^sula  cocclnea,and 

Salpiglossis  plcta. 

13.  5dlvia  patens,  and  Ger- 

man Stocks. 

14.  Fuchsias  of  varieties, 

and  i^ntirrhinum  ca- 
ryophylloides. 

15.  Dahlias    of    varieties, 

and  German  Asters. 

16.  iSiilvia    coccinea,    and 

Dwarf  Rocket  Lark- 
spur. 

17.  Hydrangeas, and  ^'ster 

^m^Uus. 

18.  Pentstemon     ^entian- 

oides,  P.  fruticdsa, 
and  Nem<5phila  in- 
sfgnis. 

19.  Herbaceous  plants. 

20.  Herbaceous  plants. 

21.  fTeliotrdpium    peruvi- 

anum,  and  CoUomia 
cocclnea. 

22.  ^nothera  Drum- 

m6ndti,  and  Nem6- 
phila  atom^ria. 

23.  ilntirrhinum        caryo- 

phylloldes,  and  £ii- 
toca  viscida. 

24.  Ferbena    Tweedieana 

elegans,  and  V,  Sa- 
bina. 


25.  Potentillas  of  varieties,  and  Schizanthus 

pinn^tus. 

26.  Heartsease  of  varieties. 

27.  Ferbena  incisa,  and  V.  MeUndres. 

28.  Lobelia     propfnqua,    and     Convdlvulus 

minor.  —  J.  C. 


Fig.  64.    American  Oardeu. 


Fig,  64.  is  a  design  for  a  small  American  garden,  intended  to  form  an  epi- 


the  LawUy  Shrubbery y  and  Flower^  Garden. 
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sode  in  a  shrubbery  on  the  principle  recommended  in  the  introduction  to  this 
article. 

a,  American  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 

h.  American  bulbs  and  annuals. 

c,  American  low  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kal- 

miaSf  &c. 

d.  Magnolias. 

e^f,  g.  Counterparts  to  a,  b,  c,  but  containing  quite  different  species. 

Fig,  65.,  is  a  design  which  may  also  serve  as  an  American  garden,  or  for  a 
garden  entirely  of  peat  earth  shrubs  and  plants,  of  whatever  country  they 
may  be  natives,  which  require  to  be  grown  in  moist  peat.  The  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  1,  4,  5,  8,  and  the  magnolias  and  low  shrubs 


Fig.  65.  Garden  qf  Skrubs  and  kerhaceou*  Plana  tokich  remtire  to  be  groum  in  moitt  Peai  :  the 
moisture  being  communicated  by  pipet  connected  with  the  central  ba$in. 

in  the  beds  2,  3,  6,  7.  The  central  circle,  9,  is  for  a  basin  and  fountain,  from 
which  there  may  be  an  undei^ound  communication  to  each  bed,  by  means 
of  small  earthenware  pipes,  which  can  be  plugged  up  at  pleasure.  This  com- 
munication will  admit  of  keeping  the  beds  moist  during  the  dry  season,  which 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  all  flowering  shrubs,  especially  such  kinds 
as  the  American  iShodor^ces,  most  of  which  grow  in  moist  peat. 

Fig.  66.  is  a  design  for  a  garden,  to  contain  a  select  collection  of  dahlias, 
to  form  an  episode  to  a  shrubberv  walk. 

The  beds  at  a  a  embrace  small  basins  of  water,  and  in  order  to  contrast 
with  the  others,  may  be  planted  with  a  collection  of  hollyhocks.  The  beds 
marked  b  b  may  be  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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Fig.  66.    Dahlia  and  HoUyhock  Garden. 


whole  garden  from 
ing  seen  at  once  when 
entering.      There  may 
also  be  a  few  plants  of 
Cuprdssinse,    or   other 
evergreens,      sprinkled 
down  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  from  6  to  6,  in 
order  to  form  a  back- 
ground to  the  dahlias 
and  hollyhocks ;  for  this 
garden,  like  fis,  64.»  is 
one  of  those  the  beau- 
ties of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  succession,  and 
not  at  a  single  glance, 
as  in  the  design  Jig,  63. 
The  dahlia  beds  are  so 
disposed  as  that  every 
variety  may  be  seen  from 
the  walk.   The  width  of 
the  beds  is  3  ft.,  which 
will  admit  of  two  rows, 
the  plants  of  one  row 
alternating  with   those 
in  the  other.    In  order 
to  preserve  the  exact 
form  of  the  beds,  they 
ought  to  have  concealed 
brick  edgings,  formed  in 
the  manner  shown  in 
figs.  56,  57.  in  p.  217., 
or  by  triangular  bricks 
made  on  purpose.    The 
shapes  may  also  be  pre- 
served   by    iron    rods 
rais^  6  in.  above  the 
beds,  and  securely  fixed. 


Akt.  IX.    Description  of  a  Propagattng^Hou^e  heated  by  hot  Water 
circtUated  in  Brick  Troughs.     By  J.  M.  Lindsay. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  forward  for  your  inspection  a  plan  and  section 
(^g-67.)  of  a  propagating-house  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  recently 
heated  (by  my  employers,  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Lee)  by  hot  water  cir- 
culating in  brick  troughs  lined  with  cement;  top  and  bottom  heat  being 
produced  by  the  same  means.  We  have  now  had  tne  plan  in  operation  a  suN 
ficient  time  to  test  its  merits,  and  I  feel  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  it  far 
surpasses  every  other  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  a  regular,  steady,  genial,  and  moist  bottom  and  top  heat ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  when  its  superior  advantages  are  fully 
known,  it  will  ultimatelv  supersede  the  use  of  all  the  fermenting  materials 
which  are  generally  used  as  a  medium  for  bottom  heat,  and  ako  the  use  of 
iron  pipes  for  horticultural  purposes. 

The  house  to  which  the  system  has  been  applied  here  is  fifty  feet  long  and 


circulated  in  Brick  Troughs. 
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debt  feet  wide  ;  it  wa>  originiJl^  used  for  propagation,  but  without  the  n. 

of  that  lueful  atiniulant  for  cuttings,  &c.,  bottom  beat,  instead  of  which  it 

a  platform  of  tiles  three  feet  six  iachefi  in  width,  raised 

on  brick  arches,  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the 

house,  being  of  a  sufficient  height  to  make  it  convenient 

for  filacing  pots  of  cuttings,  &c.,  upon.     The  means  of 

heating  used  was  a  common  smoke  flue,  also  raised  on 

brick  arches,  and  occupying  two  feet  in  width  ;  the 

lemuning  apace  was  taken  up  by  the  path. 

All  that  wa«  found  necessary  to  do  in  altering  it  to 
its  present  state,  after  procuring  a  boiler,  was  to  pull 
down  the  smoke  flue,  which  was  next  the  front  wall, 
and  make  the  bench  on  which  it  stood  on  the  same 
level  with  the  platform  on  the  other  or  back  side  of 
the  path ;  this  done,  two  troughs  were  erected  upon 
it  for  heatiog  the  atmosphere  of  the  hoase,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  67.  BUbh.  These  troughs  are  formed 
by  partitions  two  bricks  on  edge  deep,  set  in  cement, 
the  bottom  and  inner  sides  of  the  lower  bricks  only 
being  plastered  with  the  same  material.  A  covering 
is  formed  of  common  tiles,  which  were  in  use  for  co- 
vering the  smoke  flue.  On  the  three  feet  sii  inches 
platform  are  also  erected  two  troughs  (dd),  as  a  me- 
dium for  bottom  heat.  They  occupy  its  full  width,  but 
are  only  formed  one  brick  on  edge  deep  (dd),  also 
set  in  cement,  and  plastered  with  the  same  inside- 
Common  plain  tiles  (as  they  are  termed}  are  used  for 
a  covering  for  these  troughs;  but,  as  they  arc  only 
nine  inches  in  length,  it  was  found  necessary  to  support 
the  end  of  each  in  the  middle  of  each  trough  by  means 
of  a  row  of  brick  on  edge  laid  in  without  cement,  so 
as  not  to  ruse  them  above  the  level  of  the  side  bricks, 
and  left  pigeon-holed.  The  tiles  were  then  bedded  on 
in  cement,  all  the  joints  being  afterwards  carefully 
pointed.  This  forms  another  platform,  which  is  co- 
vered by  about  six  inches  of  old  tan  for  receiving  pots 
of  cuttinp,  &c.,  which  tan  is  kept  compactly  together 
by  a  brick  on  edge,  also  set  in  cement  along  each  side, 
as  shown  in  the  section. 

The  boiler  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house 
at  e,  inside,  bemg  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  out- 
aide  ;  it  has  a  short  piece  of  four-inch  iron  pipe  to 
supply  the  two  flow  troughs,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  tines  at  e,  and  two  return  pipes  which  enter  it 
at  opposite  sides.  This  boiler  is  of^ novel  construction, 
the  mvention  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late  gardener  at  Syoa 
House,  and  b  well  calculated  for  economy,  both  in 
fuel  and  labour;  having  a  much  greater  surlace  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fire  than  any  boiler  I  have 
ever  seen  of  the  same  size. 

The  water  in  the  troughs  rarely  exceeds  an  inch  in  depth,  with  which 
quantity  we  can  keep,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  both  the  temperature  of  the 
house  and  the  bottom  heat  to  any  required  degree.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  in  each  flow  trou^  is  placed  a  sluice,  formed  by  a  piece  of  aiate 
pushed  down  in  two  grooves  in  the  cement,  ao  that  the  water  may  be  stopped 
from  circulating  in  either  at  pleasure. 

''o  satisfactory  has  the  system  proved  here,  and  so  very  moderate  in  expense. 
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flues  being  found  sufficient  for  the  alteration,  that  my  employers  have  deter- 
mined on  heating  a  large  orchidaceous  house,  and  also  one  ior  cacti  on  the 
same  principle.  The  troughs  in  the  latter  house  will  be  supplied  by  the  boiler 
in  use  for  tne  above  propagating-house. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart.,  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  was  the  first  that  used  brick  troughs  for  heating  the  interior 
of  horticultural  erections  ;  he  published  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  the 
GardenerU  Chronicle  for  1842,  p.  348.,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hot  water  has  also  been  in  use  as  a  medium  for  bottom 
heat,  for  many  years  back,  in  different  horticultural  establishments,  but  upon 
modes  much  less  economical  than  those  above  described.  To  those  who  do 
not  wish  for  the  expense  and  litter  of  fermenting  materials  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  trough  system  of  heating  offers  great 
advantages. 

HammersnM  Nursery,  March,  20.  1843. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Superiority  of  Span-roofed  Greenhouses.  By  James 
M'Nab,  Superintendant  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  James 
M'Nab,  the  curator  of  the  Society's  Experimental  Oardens,  made  an  interest- 
ing communication,  showing  the  superiority  of  plant-houses  extending  north 
and  south,  and  havine  a  span-roof  tronting  east  and  west,  over  such  as  have 
only  an  inclined  roof  fronting  the  south,  commonly  called  by  gardeners  lean-to 
houses.  This  superiority  holds  good  both  in  summer  and  winter,  but  is 
particularly  remarxable  in  the  latter  season. 

For  example,  in  a  span-roofed  house,  extending  north  and  south,  during 
the  stormy  weather  of  winter,  air  can  be  freely  admitted,  from  whatever 
direction  the  wind  may  blow,  there  being  always  a  lee  side  where  sashes  can 
be  opened.  In  frames  and  pits,  where  top  air  alone  can  be  given,  plants  suffer 
greatly  from  damp  ;  but  in  a  span-roofed  house,  the  circulation  of  air  may  be 
constantly  kept  up  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  damp.  For  such  a  green- 
house, fire  heat  is  scarcely  at  all  required ;  for,  if  there  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  if  the  tables  or  shelves  be 
carefullv  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  water  be  sparingly  given  to  such  plants  only 
as  require  it,  cold,  even  though  it  should  extend  to  the  occasional  freezing  of 
the  surface  soil  of  the  pots,  will  do  less  injury  to  most  plants  than  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  heat.  Mr.  M*Nab  has  found  the  same  kind  of  plants  to  become 
soft,  spongy,  and  drawn  up  in  the  lean-to  house,  which  continued  hard, 
woody,  ano^dwarfish  in  the  span-roofed  house.  Last  season  he  kept  a  number 
of  fine  cinerarias  and  geraniums  in  houses  of  both  forms.  After  a  severe 
frosty  night  in  January,  they  presented  in  the  morning  much  the  same  appear- 
ance in  both  houses ;  the  leaves  drooping,  and  beins;  covered  with  a  white 
rime,  resembling  hoar-frost.  By  ten  o'clock  the  sun  shone  forth.  The  plants 
in  the  lean-io  house  were  subjected  to  the  full  influence  of  the  mid-day  rays  ; 
and,  although  air  was  ^ven,  they  blackened  and  perished.  In  the  span-roofed 
house,  extending  north  and  south,  the  influence  of  the  sun  was  much  less 
felt ;  for,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  meridian,  the  intercepting  astragals  and 
rafters  necessarily  formed  a  screen  or  shade  ;  and,  air  being  given,  the  plants 
survived,  and  soon  recovered. 

Amateur  cultivators  who  like  to  possess  a  small  greenhouse,  and  to  manage 
H  for  themselves,  ought  to  prefer  the  span-roofed  form  ;  and  from  Mr.  M'Nab 
chey  may  learn  this  important  lesson,  toat,  b^  an  early  and  anxious  application 
of  fire  heat,  in  a  frosty  night  in  the  beginning  of  winter  (a  common  fiiult), 
they  not  only  incur  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense,  but  do  real  injury  to 
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their  plants,  which  would  sufier  little  from  cold,  nroyided  air  were  made  to 
circulate  freely  among  them,  and  damp  were  guarded  against.  The  beautiful 
tribes  of  £rica  and  E'pacris  will  suffer  little  or  nothing  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
although  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  may  indicate  several  degrees 
below  freezing ;  while  the  sudden  application  of  fire  heat  will  probably  kill 
them. 

Mr.  M'Nab  mentioned  that  the  superiority  of  the  span -roofed  form  was 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Society's  garden  about  the  middle  of  February 
last  (184<3),  when  the  self-marking  thermometer  in  the  open  air,  during  dif- 
ferent nights,  indicated  20**,  IS*',  and  even  10°  Fahr.  During  these  frosts  no 
heat  whatever  was  applied  to  the  span-roofed  house,  which  contained  a 
general  collection  of  soft  and  hard  wooded  greenhouse  plants.  On  the 
mornings  of  the  1 7th  and  19th  of  February,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
within  the  house  stood  at  25°,  or  seven  degrees  below  freezing ;  yet  only  two 
or  three  plants  which  were  standing  near  tne  upright  glass  of  the  south  end 
of  the  house,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  suffered  from  the 
intense  cold  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  temperature  in  the 
span-roofed  house  always  remained  much  more  eauable  than  in  the  lean-to 
house.  This  was  signally  remarkable  at  1  p.  m.  of  tne  14th  of  February,  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  indicated  56°  ;  in  the  lean-to  house  70°  ;  and 
in  the  span-roofed  house  43° :  in  the  lean-to  house,  therefore,  where  the 
whole  glass  roof  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  meridian  rays,  the  temperature 
thus  becoming  fourteen  d^rees  higher  than  the  open  air,  and  twenty-seven 
degrees  higher  than  in  the  span-roofed  house. 

Having  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  greenhouse  during 
winter,  we  shall  only  briefly  state,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  warm  weather  of 
summer,  the  span-roofed  house  admits  the  freest  possible  circulation  of  air, 
by  means  of  upright  sliding  sashes  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  while  the 
rafters  and  astragals  of  the  glared  roof  break  and  intercept  the  sun's  rays, 
and  help  to  shade  the  plants  from  their  direct  influence  ;  and  that  in  such  a 
house  the  plants,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  and  weakly,  continue  firm  and 
bushy  ;  that  they  remain  much  longer  in  flower  ;  and  that  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  generally  brighter.  {Edinburgh  Advertiser,  April  11.  1843.) 


Art.  XT.    ArboricuUural  Notices. 


Famous  anidrctica,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  1982.,  and  E.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  figs.  1702. 
and  1703.  p.  910.,  has  been  introduced  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  there  are  plants  at  Kew,  and  in  Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery. 

Rjbes  Beatomi,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Beaton,  between  R,  sanguineum 
and  E,  a6reum,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  Lee's  Nursery.  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous-growing plant,  with  long  racemes  of  flowers,  partaking  of  the  colour  of 
both  species. 

Magnolia  Alexandrine,  a  hybrid  between  M.  conspicua  and  M.  purpurea, 
or  perhaps  M.  p.  gr&cilis,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  deciduous  magnolias, 
was  in  full  flower  in  Lee's  Nursery  on  April  1st,  when  not  a  single  flower 
bud  of  M.  Soulangeana  was  expanded,  and  when  M.  conspicua  was  just 
going  out  of  bloom.  Thus,  by  having  plants  of  these  three  kinds,  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  from  the  nrst  week  in  March  to  the  first  week 
in  May. 


Art*  Xn.    On  a  Mode  of  growing  late  Melons.    By  B. 

Agreeably  to  promise  I  now  attempt  to  send  you  an  account  of  ray  method 
of  growing  late  melons,  which,  as   I  have  practised  it  with  complete  success 
3d  Ser.— 1843.     V.  t 
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for  the  last  three  seasons,  I  think  may  be  acceptable  to  at  least  some  of  your 
readers.     The  last  three  summers  have  been  so  different  in  temperature  and 
moisture,  that  I  think  I  may  reasonably  conclude  the  change  ot  season  will 
not  affect  my  plan.     I  do  not  mean  to  dictate  to  any  one  the  precise  time  for 
sowing  their  melon  seed,  making  their  beds,  or  planting  their  plants  ;  all  this 
must  depend  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  for,  if  I  were 
differently  situated,  I  should  very  likely  be  obliged  to  vary  somewhat  as  to 
time,  &c.  ;  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  a  good  crop  of  melons  may  be  ob- 
tained, with  greater  certainty,  at  a  less  expense  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  of  superior  flavour.   As  regards  the  latter  you  can  speak  from  experience, 
from  one  sent  you  late  in  the  season.  [See  J.  B.  in  p.  84.]     As  r^ards  the 
quantity,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health  last  autumn,  I  could  not  attend  to 
the  cutting  of  them  myself,  and  therefore  a  strict  account  was  not  kept ;  but 
generally  not  less  than  ten  to  a  light  are  produced.     As  to  the  expense,  some 
may  think  it  no  object  where  they  have  plenty  of  soil  and  a  convenient  cart 
roskd  into  the  melon  ground,  but  not  so  with  those  who  have  not  soil>  nor  are 
allowed  to  purchase  it,  or  who  have  but  few  hands,  and  a  long  distance  to 
wheel ;  to  such  the  expense  and  labour  form  an  object  of  importance. 

Having  plants  in  readiness,  I  proceeded  last  year  to  make  my  beds  on  the 
30th  of  June.  The  materials  consisted  of  leaves  which  had  lain  in  the  melon 
ground  since  the  autumn,  some  old  dung  from  pit  linings,  in  a  mouldy,  not 
wet  rotten  state,  and  some  fresh  long  dung  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  do 
not  like  the  dung  to  be  sufficiently  wet  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  cause  it  to 
rot  and  become  solid,  as  it  will  then  be  of  little  use  in  the  autumn,  when  its 
assistance  will  be  more  required.  With  the  above  kind  of  materials  the  bed 
was  made,  without  any  regard  to  their  being  sweet.  In  making  all  kinds  of 
dung  beds,  my  practice  is  to  have  the  ground  they  stand  on  much  lower  in 
the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  and,  where  necessary,  to  have  a  drain  under- 
neath the  whole  length.  I  then  build  them  up,  and  finish  the  top  in  the 
same  form,  as  I  find  they  are  not  so  liable  to  fall  at  the  sides,  splitting  the 
soil  of  the  bed,  breaking  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  rendering  it  necessary 
frequently  to  raise  the  frames.  The  beds  being  made  for  our  present  purpose 
about  3  ft.  high,  I  immediately  put  on  the  frames,  each  light  being  about  4  ft. 
2  in.  wide,  and  6  fl.  5  in.  long.  In  consequence  of  the  green  dung  used  in 
the  beds,  they  will  of  course  heat  very  rapidly,  and,  owing  to  the  power  of 
the  sun  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  heat  in  the  frame  will  be  very  great; 
and  by  keeping  it  shut  up  for  some  days  every  insect  must  perish,  and  the 
beds  will  have  heated  themselves  into  such  a  dry  state  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  overheating  afterwards.  When  the  heat  has  sufficiently  subsided 
to  render  it  safe  to  put  in  the  soil,  the  frames  are  taken  off  and  the  beds 
regulated,  still  keeping  them  hollow  along  the  middle.  A  ridge  of  the  best 
loam  in  a  rough  state  is  then  laid  along  the  middle,  and  pressed  firm,  about 
15  in.  deep,  and  about  as  wide  on  the  top,  drawing  what  rolls  down  all  over 
the  bed,  so  as  scarcely  to  hide  the  dung,  more  for  the  sake  of  making  it  level 
enough  to  set  pots  on  than  any  thing  else.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  wire 
worms  in  the  soil,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place  some  potatoes  where  the 
plant  or  plants  are  to  go.  Sometimes  I  put  one  plant,  sometimes  two.  When 
the  earth  is  warm  enough,  let  the  plant  or  plants  be  placed  under  the  middle 
of  each  light,  and  one  shoot  be  trained  towards  the  back,  one  towards  the 
front,  and  one  each  way  along  the  ridge,  stopping  them  when  they  reach  the 
frame,  or  under  the  bar  between  the  lights.  Let  the  potatoes  still  remain 
planted  all  round  the  plants,  as  they  will  almost  always  attract  the  wire  worms  ; 
and  as  they  will  show,  by  growing,  where  they  are,  they  may  be  taken  out 
and  examined,  till  the  soil  is  cleared  of  them  ;  at  least  I  have  never  known 
it  fail.  Before  the  frames  get  crowded,  add  about  3  in.  more  soil  all  along 
the  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  press  it  firm  ;  but  add  no  more  all  the  summer,  and 
let  the  plants  fall  down  as  they  extend,  and  cover  the  dung  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  ridge.  * 

Perhaps  some  may  think  it  would  be  better  to  fill  the  frame  with  soil,  but 
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from  such  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ,  and  for  this  reason.  For  several  years  I 
was  taught  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  have  good  melons,  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  the  roots  in  their  progress  through  the  hills,  after  each  earthing,  till  the 
frames  were  filled  with  soil;  and  many  a  time  have  I  had  to  place  fresh  layers  and 
beat  it  firm,  and  at  last,  when  full,  to  get  in  and  tread  it  firm,  thereby  rendering 
it  so  hard  that  the  portion  of  water  allowed  could  not  get  down,  and  the 
little  heat  remuning  by  the  time  the  earthing  was  done  could  not  get  up  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  atmosphere  at  top  must  be  cold  and  damp, 
and  very  unlikely  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  melons  :  but  my  present  plan 
will  be  free  from  these  objections,  as,  by  leaving  the  space  in  front  and  back  of 
the  frame  uncovered,  there  will  always  be  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  produced, 
so  long  as  watering  is  necessary ;  and  when  the  cold  nights  and  gloomy  days 
of  autumn  come  on,  the  dung  of  which  the  beds  are  composed  having  become 
dry  will,  if  linings  are  necessary,  afford  a  warm  drv  atmosphere  to  ripen  the 
fruit.  But  perhaps  some  one  will  be  ready  to  sa^,  \Vill  not  the  dry  mouldy 
kind  of  dung  very  much  harbour  insects  which  will  eat  the  melons,  especially 
such  as  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sow  bugs  ?  To  this  I  reply,  I 
have  never  been  injured  by  them  to  any  extent ;  for,  if  I  find  many  of  tliem  in 
the  frames,  I  merely  put  a  little  hay  into  a  few  flower-pots,  turn  them  upside 
down,  sprinkle  the  frame  round,  and  next  morning,  soon  after  uncovering, 
examine  the  pots,  when  most  of  them  will  be  found  concealed  above  the  dry 
hay  in  the  pot.  There  should  never  be  sufficient  hay  in  the  pot  for  any  por- 
tion of  it  to  touch  the  bed,  otherwise  the  insects  will  remain  on  the  dung  in- 
stead of  climbing  the  pots.  But,  in  order  more  safely  to  guard  against  these 
depredators,  my  plan  is,  after  a  melon  is  set,  to  raise  it  on  a  flower-pot  in- 
verted, with  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  top,  larger  than  the  flower-pot,  so  that  if 
they  crawl  up  to  the  glass  they  will  crawl  down  again,  instead  of  continuing 
their  course  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  which  is  the  only  way  they  can 
get  to  the  fruit,  except  by  the  stem  on  which  it  grows,  and  being  a  consider* 
able  distance  from  the  ground  I  never  knew  them  succeed  by  this  route. 

I  believe  I  have  now  stated  all  that  is  necessary,  except  that  I  had  melons 
from  these  beds  from  August  till  late  in  November,  and  that  I  never  prune 
melon  plants  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  as  I  have  often  seen  a  good  crop  spoiled 
by  it ;  and,  if  melons  are  kept  continually  swelling  in  succession,  tne  plants 
will  generally  have  enough  to  do  to  support  them,  without  producing  too 
much  vine. 

Middlesex,  April,  1843. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Country  House  (with  Designs).  Edited  by  Lady  Mary 
Fox.  4to,  pp.  65,  with  5  lithographic  plates,  and  many  vignette 
woodcuts.     London,  1843. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  good.  A  gentleman  is  about  to  build  a  house,  and 
he  enters  previously  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  his  architect,  who 
residing  at  a  distance,  the  discussion  is  naturally  carried  on  bv  letter.  The 
letters  of  the  gentleman  intending  to  build  are  signed  H.  B.  (understood  to 
be  Henry  Bellenden  Ker),  and  the  architect  is  M.  de  Ch&teauneuf  of  Ham- 
burg, the  author  o(  Architectwa  Domestica  (reviewed  in  our  Volume  for  1839, 
p.  703.).  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  architect  and  nis  supposed  em- 
ployer, there  is  a  valuable  one  by  Mr.  Kastlake,  the  eminent  artist,  on  the 
principles  of  interior  decoration.     We  shall  endeavour  to  abstract  what  we 
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• 
consider  as  bearing  on  general  principles,  and  afterwards  give  our  opinion  of 
the  design.  * 

In  Letter  I.  the  emplo3'er  states  that  he  consults  the  foreign  architect 
from  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  because  he  Ls  *'  not  likely  to  be  so 
much  wedded  to  the  routine  of  modem  Italian  villas,  Elizabethan  houses, 
and  thatched  cottages,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  English  professors." 
He  next  hints  at  the  sort  of  house  he  wants,  and  gives  a  short  description  of 
the  proposed  site.  "  With  respect  to  the  offices,**  ne  says,  "  I  think  we  make 
a  great  mistake  in  England,  as  we  manage  to  hide  them,  and  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  increasing  the  size  and  importance  of  the  house  by  these  additions." 
This  remark  may  have  been  applicable  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  no 
architect  of  the  present  day  thinks  of  concealing  the  offices  of  a  country 
house,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  Price^s  EtMy  on  Archie 
tecture  and  BuUdmgs y  \mb\ished  in  1798,  the  following  passage  occurs:  — 
**  Much  of  the  naked  solitary  appearance  of  houses  is  owing  to  the  practice 
of  totally  concealing,  nay,  sometimes  of  burying,  all  the  offices  under  ground, 
and  that  by  way  of  giving  consequence  to  the  mansion  ;  but  though  excep- 
tions may  arise  from  particular  situations  and  circumstances,  yet,  in  general, 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  give  both  variety  and  consequence  to  the 
principal  building,  as  the  accompaniment,  and,  as  it  were,  the  attendance,  of 
the  inferior  parts  in  their  different  gradations."  (Pfice  on  the  Picturesgue^ 
edit.  1798,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

In  Letter  II.  the  architect  observes  that  sixty  ^'ears  ago  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  proposing  to  an  architect  to  consider  what  style  was  most 
suitable  for  the  intended  situation  and  purpose.  Every  architect  then,  he 
says,  adopted  the  style  in  general  use,  modified  by  his  own  particular  views 
of  that  style.  When  the  Italian  mode  was  prevalent,  no  architect  would  have 
ventured  to  introduce  the  Gothic,  &c.;  but  now  we  recognise  and  adopt 
various  styles  indiscriminately.  "  We  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  variety  of 
character  is  attainable  only  by  variety  of  style,"  and  hence  our  museums  are 
Grecian,  our  churches  Gothic,  and  so  on.  "  The  adoption  of  a  style  pre- 
viously discarded,  though  it  may  suit  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  artist,  yet  it  can 
never  be  pleasing  to  a  really  cultivated  taste."  (p.  6.)  The  contrary  of  this 
principle  is  so  obvious,  that  we  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
translation  ;  indeed,  there  is  much  in  this  letter  that  is  obscure.  Was  not 
the  Grecian  style  itself  at  one  period  discarded  ?  The  following,  however, 
is  good.  **  The  most  perfect  architectural  style  is  that  which  admits  at  the 
same  time  of  a  refined  style,  both  of  sculpture  and  painting."  "  Sculpture 
and  painting,"  M.  de  Chateauneuf  observes,  "  are  the  daughters  of  architec- 
ture, not,  as  is  commonly  said,  the  sisters ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Italian  style 
of  the  15th  century,  that  we  meet  with  all  the  three  arts  growing  up  to  com- 
pleteness together.**  (p.  7.)  The  Greek  style  as  modified  in  the  Italian 
is  what  the  architect  proposes  to  adopt;  "but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
reserved  right  to  the  free  use  of  those  modes  and  motives  with  which  later 
European  architecture  supplies  us.  If  a  determinate  name  must  be  given  to 
the  style,  I  propose  to  call  it  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  1 9th  century." 

To  the  admirers  of  Gothic  architecture  he  says,  **  If  you  can  introduce 
modern  sculpture  and  painting  into  Gothic  architecture,  without  prejudice  to 
them  or  it,  I  will  say  that  you  have  attained  a  great  end."  In  answer  to 
those  who  imagine  that  he  intends  to  produce  a  medley  of  Grecian  and 
Gothic,  he  has  the  following  excellent  passage :  '*  You  misunderstand  or 
pervert  my  meaning.  I  have  not  spoken  of  a  merely  mixing  up  of  different 
styles,  but  of  compounding  them  together ;  between  which  two  processes 
there  is,  I  conceive,  a  wide  difference,  the  ingredients  being  merely  put 
together  in  the  one  case,  without  losing  their  respective  qualities;  while  in 
the  other  they  amalgamate  with  each  other,  and  produce  an  entirely  new 
combination;  and  it  is  in  accomplishing  combinations  of  this  kind  that  the 
power  of  genuine  art  manifests  itself ;  and  the  distinction  may  be  likened  to 
the  difference  between  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  combination."  (p.  9.) 
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Letter  III.  — -  In  this  letter,  as  veil  as  in  his  first,  the  employer  shows 
a  predilection  for  the  comfof  ts  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  admits  the  merits 
of  the  classical  style  in  the  abstract,  and  more  espeqially  as  adapted  for  dis- 
pla}'ing  sculpture  and  painting.  He  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  works  of 
modern  English  architects.  "  Show  me  a  Palladian  villa,'*  he  says,  *'  a  mile 
off,  and  I  could  draw  you  the  plan  of  the  inside  at  once.  Indeed,  I  could 
walk  blindfolded  into  the  drawingroom,  dining-room,  library,  and  boudoir, 
and  go  up  to  bed  in  the  best  bed-room,  without  a  euide  or  a  light." 

In  Letter  IV.  the  architect  makes  some  further  observations  on  style. 
*'  The  Elizabethan  style  is  only  one  of  the  links  of  a  progressive  series  of 
attempts  to  appropriate  and  adapt  the  elements  of  the  Grecian  style  to 
modern  purposes.  You  must,  therefore,  admit  that  architecture,  which  is 
capable  of  producing  independent  works  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  from 
its  own  principles,  is  degraded  to  what  is  little  better  than  mere  decoration 
and  scene-painting,  when  (apprehensive  of  falling  into  contradiction  and  want 
of  harmony,  unless  it  retains  all  the  individual  particulars  of  extant  examples,) 
it  timidly  strives  to  imitate  the  dialect  of  a  single  province.  How  short  a 
time,  however,  must  the  impression  produced  by  such  mummery  last,  and 
how  long  the  impression  of  a  work  of  architecture  is  destined  to  remain  I  Is 
it  because  we  are  ashamed  of  or  mistrust  the  results  of  our  own  study  and 
conviction,  that  we  venture  to  exhibit  ourselves  to  posterity,  merely  as  the 
copyists  of  examples  the  repute  of  which  is  already  established,  and  which 
may  be  learnt  and  repeated  by  rote  ?  At  various  periods,  men  have  shown 
themselves  either  barbarous  or  puerile  in  their  notions  on  art ;  yet  never  till 
now  such  slavish  copyists,  such  mere  plagiarists,  such  mocking-birds  in  style. 
You  may  judge  by  this  sally  in  what  an  ill  humour  I  am,  at  finding  that  you 
would  shut  me  up  in  a  cage  and  there  make  me  sing.  If  you  examine  your 
Elizabethan  architecture  with  some  little  critical  attention,  you  will  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that,  with  all  its  richness  of  expression,  the  elementary  sounds 
are  no  more  harmonious  than  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  braying  of 
an  ass. 

**  All  this  concerns  merely  the  style,  as  style ;  for,  in  other  respects,  we  oflen 
meet  with  much  [in  the  Elizabetfian  style]  that  deserves  praise ;  convenient 
arrangement  and  contrivance,  striking  effect,  and  much  cleverness  of  con- 
struction and  execution,  although,  so  iar  from  being  pure  or  refined,  the  taste 
displayed  maybe  decidedly  vulgar  and  coarse.  I  freely  confess  that  the  merits 
I  have  just  mentioned  were  retained  in  the  architecture  of  the  North  of 
Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  I  say  retained,  because  the 
Gothic  style  that  was  then  abandoned  had  been  treated  with  masterly  skill, 
and  showed  disciplined  artificers  in  all  that  belongs  to  mechanical  execution ; 
consequently,  the  ability  thus  produced  had  only  to  employ  itself  upon  a 
fresh  task."  (p.  18.) 

With  respect  to  the  suitableness  of  the  Greek  style  for  modern  purposes, 
our  architect  observes :  "  If  we  allow  that,  as  far  as  it  proceeded,  Grecian 
architecture  is  stamped  by  perfect  beauty,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  our  argu- 
ment whether  it  was  so  comprehensive  as  it  might  have  been,  and  had  suffi- 
ciently developed  itself  for  those  purposes  which  we  now  more  especially 
require,  since  the  perfection  it  did  actually  attain  in  the  direction  it  took 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  inspire  the  artist.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  surrender  up  the  freedom  belonging  to  him  as  such,  and  confine 
himself  to  following  Grecian  motives  and  intentions.  In  fact,  the  peculiar 
charms,  or  the  grace  and  freshness,  of  Grecian  architecture  become  withered,  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  treat  it  according  to  dry  systematic  rules.  The  Vitruvius 
capable  of  legislating  for  it  according  to  its  genius  and  true  spirit,  perhaps  is 
not  yet  born."  (p.  19.) 

In  conclusion  he  observes,  with  respect  to  the  style  which  he  means  to 
adopt  for  H.  B.'s  country  house :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  confined  either  to  a 
servile  imitation  of  a  pure  Pompeian  house ;  or  to  be  tied  down  to  repeat 
your  Elizabethan  architecture,  or  the  Gothic  of  Germany  or  England.     Nor 
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do  I  propose  to  give  you  a  fac-simile  of  any  building  of  the  Renaissance 
school.  To  the  best  of  m^  power,  I  propose  (Ss  the  best  style)  that  which 
adopts  the  pure  broad  principles  of  beauty  in  building,  and  which  were,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  best  propounded  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  which  all  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  best  suited  to  receive  addition  from  the  highest  style  of 
painting  and  sculpture ;  and  which  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  architecture.  Ho^w 
far  I  may  succeed  is  another  point."  (p.  22.) 

Letter  V. — General  observations  by  the  employer  ridiculing  modern  prac- 
tices. 

Letter  VL— The  employer  describes  the  site,  and  the  accommodations 
required,  more  in  detail. 

Letter  VII. — The  architect,  speaking  of  architectural  treatment  and  cha- 
racter, has  the  following  passage  :— 

*'  Nearly  all  productions  of  architecture,  more  especially  structures  adapted 
for  habitation,  offer  one  side  stamped  as  the  principal  or  front,  and  another, 
which  is  its  reverse ;  in  which  respect  they  bear  a  greater  analogy  to  living 
beings  than  to  plants  ;  the  latter  having  no  definite  fore  side,  on  the  contrary, 
any  part  becomine  the  front  that  is  towards  the  spectator.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  same  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  for  displaying  a  statue  or  repre- 
sentation  of  a  living  figure  to  advantage  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  buildings."  (p.  31.) 

He  proposes  to  form  an  artificial  lake,  and  erect  the  house  immediately  on 
its  north  shore.  *'  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  the  unusual  agreeableness, 
and  even  piquant  effect,  of  a  residence  so  situated ;  and  when  I  send  my  plans 
for  the  house  itself,  you  will  see  what  are  the  apartments  that  will  occupy  this 
side  of  the  building,  and  what  a  charming  prospect  they  will  command  of  the 
lake  immediately  below,  and  the  grounds  on  its  opposite  banks.  At  present 
I  will  only  remark,  as  regards  the  increased  effect  thus  to  be  gained,  that  a 
building  immediately  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  water  appears  more  consider- 
able than  in  any  other  situation ;  and  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  archi- 
tecture will  form  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  darker  reflections  of  trees  and 
foliage.  Besides  which,  the  most  favourable  point  of  distance  for  viewing  the 
building  itself  on  this  side  would  thus  become  fixed,  being  that  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  lake. 

"  A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  plan  of  the  ground  will  convince  you 
that  the  whole  of  the  buildings  you  require  are  massed  together  in  one  group. 
8uch  an  arrangement  certainlj^  contributes  to  convenience  ;  and  I  agree  with 
you  that,  by  showing  the  various  offices,  instead  of  attempting  to  mask  or 
screen  them,  the  house  itself  may  be  made  to  possess  greater  importance  and 
apparent  extent ;  that  is,  you  will  get  a  large-looking  country  house  at  a  small 
cost.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that,  by  adopting  such  treatment  of  the 
plan,  some  kind  of  architectural  foreground  is  introduced  into  the  prospects 
seen  from  the  house  itself,  together  with  much  contrast  and  variety,  and  that, 
too,  without  incurring  unnecessary  or  extra  expense,  since  the  same  accom- 
modation must  be  provided.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  subordinate 
buildings  of  this  kind,  attached  to  the  main  structure,  may  be  made  use  of  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  more  artificial  and  studied  regularity  of 
the  latter,  and  the  natural  objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  without  which 
sort  of  intermediate  transition  a  house  is  apt  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
mushroom  structure  that  has  over  night  started  up  out  of  the  ground.*'  (p.  32.) 

Letter  VIIL — The  architect  explains  the  design  in  detail. 

Letter  IX. — The  employer  objects  to  having  a  house  **  actually  bordering 
on  still  water." 

Letter  X.  —  The  architect  describes  the  interior. 

Letter  XI. — The  employer  addresses  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.,  R.  A., 
&c.,  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  advice,  and  acknowledging  the  kindness 
with  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  **  designing  and  execut- 
ing" for  him  the  "  Pompdan  room  so  deservedly  admired." 

"  I  never  think  on  the  subject  without  calling  to  mind  the  principles  laid 
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down  for  the  ornamenting  of  a  country  house,  in  Mr.  Rogers^s  '  Invitation  to  a 
Friend:'  indeed,  looking  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  fine 
arts,  and,  lastly,  the  specimen  of  refined  taste  which  his  own  town  house 
exhibits,  my  beau  ideal  is  a  house  decorated  under  his  direction  ;  but,  as  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  I  trust  that  you,  who  possess  so  much  of  his  spirit  and 
refinement,  will,  as  fur  as  may  be  compatible  with  your  engagements,  afford 
me  the  benefit  of  your  assistance."  (p.  51.) 

Letter  XII.,  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  is,  m  our  opinion,  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume,  because  it  lays  down  in  the  clearest  manner  principles 
either  self-evident  or  reasonable. 

The  word  decoration,  however  appropriate  to  fantastic  ornaments,  and  in 
some  degree  to  insulated  figures,  has  been  considered  vilifying  when  applied  to 
works  that  are  addressed  to  the  mind.  We  must  be  content  to  use  it  m  both 
meanings  ;  remembering  that  no  work  of  art,  however  elevated,  can  dispense 
with  the  appeal,  impressive  or  winning,  to  the  eye. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  eye  should  be  solely  or  chiefly  addressed  where 
a  passing  glance  only  can  be  given  to  the  work;  and  the  attention  should  be 
more  taxed  where  leisure  and  surrounding  circumstances  permit  or  invite 
contemplation. 

In  art,  the  augmenting  excellence  ascends  from  sense  to  thought ;  but  the 
indispensable  condition  is,  that  a  gradation  should  still  be  maintained. 

Ha/ls.  In  the  pavement  of  halls,  the  forms  and  hues  employed  should  be 
merely  calculated  to  gratify  the  sight ;  mosaic  histories  under  the  feet  ere 
thererare  objectionable.  A  pavement,  however  decorated,  should  still  express 
the  characters  of  firmness  and  solidity.  The  lowest  kind  of  life,  even  that  of 
plants,  and  every  approach  to  perspective,  should  be  banished.  Geometrical 
ibrms  are  alone  admissible  :  their  variety  is  infinite ;  but,  even  here,  abrupt 
and  irregular  contrasts  of  colour  should  be  excluded,  because  they  have 
sometimes  the  effect  of  making  the  evenness  of  the  surface  doubtful.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  in  the  case  of  carpets  and  oilcloths.  These  principles 
harmonise  with  those  laid  down  by  Pugin,  as  quoted  in  our  Suppletneni  to 
the  Encycloptedia  of  Cottage  ArchUecture,  pp.  1283 — 1285.  ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  authors  being,  that  the  one  is  guided  by  feeling  and  reason 
conjoined,  and  the  other  (Pugin)  chiefly  by  feeling. 

I)oor  SHU.  The  ancients  placed  inscriptions  on  the  threshold  of  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  house  (salve),  and  sometimes  even  on  the  mosaic  floor  of 
the  entrance  to  bedrooms  (bene  dormio)  ;  but 

Letters  are  only  ornamental  in  architecture  when  disposed  symmetrically, 
nnd  enclosed  in  a  regular  framework. 

Statues  have  the  advantage  of  being  seen  in  various  points  of  view,  and 
thus  command  attention  in  situations  where  paintings  could  not.  Bas-reliefs 
recommend  themselves  from  their  rich  effect,  and,  like  statues,  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  classic  materials  of  marble  or  bronze.  In  general,  archi- 
tecture seems  to  acquire  additional  solidity  by  the  presence  of  sculpture. 
Works  of  sculpture,  of  the  first  excellence,  should  be  admitted  to  the  khrary 
or  drawingroom.  In  the  hall,  mixing  mural  painting  and  sculpture  is  not 
advisable,  because  the  former  competes  injudiciously'  with  the  latter,  that  is, 
with  bas-reliefs.  When  there  are  statues  or  pedestals  in  a  hall  or  corridor, 
decorate  the  wails  with  arabesques. 

In  the  staircase  employ  either  sculpture  or  painting,  not  both  ;  the  latter  is 
preferable ;  but  the  decoration  should  be  entirely  subservient  to  the  architec- 
tural effect.  A  great  display  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  staircase  might  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  a  mere  passing  impression  of  magnificence  is 
intended  ;  biit  they  generally  destroy  the  architectural  effect.  Whatever  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  painting  on  a  staircase,  it  should  appear  to  grow  out  of 
and  complete  the  architecture.  The  introduction  of  painted  figures  of  the 
size  of  life  on  the  walls  of  staircases,  or,  indeed,  anvwnere  else,  where  living 
figures  must  often  come  in  contact  with  them,  is  in  the  very  worst  taste.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  wall  ought  not  to  be  covered,  because  that  would  destroy 
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its  character  as  a  wall ;  and,  therefore,  the  boundaries  of  the  panels  ought 
neither  to  extend  to  the  angles  nor  the  ceiling,  but  leave  enough  at  these 
places  to  show  that  the  paintings  only  covered  compartments,  and  were  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  wall,  not  to  conceal  it. 

Dining-rooms,  "  strictly  so  called  and  employed,  are  generally  unadorned 
with  pictures :  this  hardly  seems  necessary.  In  theory,  we  may  admit  that 
subjects  requiring  some  contemplation  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  room  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  '  the  table' ;  but  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals,  and 
landscapes,  although  they  cannot  be  duly  examined  in  such  moments,  may 
convey  associations,  to  which  the  spectator,  even  if  not  particularly  con- 
versant in  pictures,  is  supposed  to  be  alive  at  all  times.  Portraits  of  the 
class  alluded  to,  as  historic  texts,  are  connected  with  time;  and  landscape, 
especially  if  founded  on  actual  scenes,  suggests  the  conditions  of  place.  A 
room  used  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  for  nothing  else,  is,  however,  not 
the  place  where  fine  works  of  art  should  be  bestowed ;  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  the  fittest  field  for  small  frescoes  and  arabesques.  This,  in  short, 
is  one  of  the  occasions  to  please  the  eye  and  the  imagination  only.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  mode  proposed,  no  definite  idea  is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  au 
idea  of  elegant  and  festive  splendour  surrounds  the  guests.  There  should, 
however,  be  endless  variety  ;  scarcely  a  form  should  be  repeated  in  the 
details,  although  an  architectural  symmetry  is,  as  usual,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
masses.'*  (p.  57.) 

The  Bredkfast'room.  Where  a  family  betake  themselves  to  particular 
rooms  at  stated  hours,  it  mav  be  allowable  to  decorate  and  fiimish  these 
rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  marked  and  agreeable  variety  of  cha- 
racter. '*  The  morning  has  its  own  feelings,  eveu  for  those  whom  affluence 
frees  from  any  kind  of  labour.  The  purposes  of  the  day  are  unfini^ed  ; 
every  thing  is  contingent.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  character  or  subject 
of  pictures  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  mind,  not  the  mind  to  the  subject.  The 
open  face  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land,  may  here  enliven  the  walls,  and  agree 
with  the  excursive  feelings  of  the  hour.  The  chase  and  its  incidents  may  here 
triumph.  The  English  pastoral  is  here  strictly  in  its  place.  Solemn  themes, 
solemn  effects,  should  not  be  admitted  ;  while  all  that  responds  to  buoyancy 
of  spirit  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  appropriate.  It  need  not  be  ^avely 
objected,  that  accidental,  or  even  average,  states  of  feeling  may  be  little  in 
unison  with  the  impressions  which  the  arts  profess  to  give;  for  the  same 
objection  is  frequently  applicable  to  all  of  the  accompaniments  of  civilised  life, 
nay,  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  so  often  appeal  even  to  cultivated  human 
sympathies  in  vain.  The  occasional  contradiction  is  unavoidable  where,  of 
two  conditions,  one  is  permanent,  the  other  mutable."  (p.  58.) 

Corridors  and  Conservatories.  Corridors  not  furnished  with  pictures,  and 
garden  pavilions,  may  be  decorated  with  arabesques  ;  but  not  so  conservatories, 
where  the  conventional  forms  and  tints  of  art  would  contend  injudiciously  with 
nature. 

Frescoes  are  not  adapted  for  sitting-rooms,  because  in  general  they  require 
to  be  of  a  large  size,  and,  beine  fixed,  they  cannot  afford  that  variety  which  is 
produced  by  a  number  of  small  pictures,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleasure. 

T//e  Library,  In  libraries  pictures  of  extensive  interest  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  business  of  the  place ;  but  portraits  may  be  admitted,  and  the 
library  is  the  proper  place  for  cabinets  of  gems  and  medals,  collections  of  en- 
gravings, terra-cottas,  &c.  "  I  prefer  a  library  without  coloured  decorations ; 
the  wood-work  may  be  carved  in  flat  relief,  even  to  the  panels  of  the  walls ;  a 
mode  of  decoration  now  beautifully  supplied  by  embossed  leather,  which  need 
not  be  dark  in  colour.  Whatever  colour  appears,  except  in  the  portraits, 
miniatures,  or  illuminations,  hung  around,  should  be  in  the  books  ;  these 
should  strike  the  eye,  and  be,  so  to  speak,  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Vases  or  busts  may  surmount  the  cases. 

"  I  see  no  objection  even  to  inscribing  both  the  subject  and  the  name  of  the 
master  under  works  of  art  generally ;  a  volume  bears  its  title  and  author's 
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name  ;  and  pictures,  to  many,  are  as  sealed  books,  till  enquiry  is  stimulated  or 
interest  quickened  by  similar  means.  When  the  description  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  this,  the  words  '  See  Catalogue,  No.  — .,'  might  be  added. 

"  If  colour  is  admitted  anywhere  in  the  library,  it  might  be  in  subjects  on 
the  ceiling,  allowable  here,  if  at  all,  in  the  region  of  easy  chairs  and  occasional 
meditation  ;  perhaps  too,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  windows.  The  introduc- 
tion of  subjects  on  ceilings  has  not  been  recommended  generally,  but  in  the 
system  of  arabesque  painting  the  universal  decoration  of  the  walls  requires  to 
be  carried  into  tne  ceiling.  Sculpture,  from  the  reasons  already  given,  or 
rather  in  accordance  with  the  same  taste,  is  quite  admissible  in  the  library." 
(p.  60.) 

The  Drawinfrroom. — The  principal  drawingroom,  as  that  most  occupied 
in  hours  of  calm  seclusion  and  leisure,  is  the  proper  place  for  the  choicest 
works  of  taste.  **  The  arrangement  of  pictures  comprehends  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  artist  experiences  in  the  production  of  one;  for  a  certain 
balance  and  repose  are  as  essential  for  the  eye,  as  a  harmonious  impression 
for  the  mind.  Enlightened  connoisseurs  see  excellence  both  in  the  Dutch  and 
Italian  schools,  but  they  are  often  embarrassed  in  arranging  them  together.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  from  instances  I  have  seen,  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily.  It  Is  sometimes  argued,  that  no  one  reads  Milton  and 
Crabbe  alternately  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  parallel  case.  Many  go  to  a  gallery  to 
look  at  a  particular  picture,  and  see  nothing  else  ;  the  eye  is  blind  when  the 
attention  is  not  actively  exerted.  So,  in  a  room,  the  spectator  selects  his 
favourites,  his  favourites  at  least  for  the  time,  and  scarcely  looks  beyond  them. 
At  another  moment  he  will  perhaps  direct  his  undivided  attention  to  works 
which  he  passed  over  on  a  former  occasion.  A  certain  congruity  is  sometimes 
to  be  accomplished,  by  attending  to  impressions  rather  than  names  and  schools. 
Many  an  Italian  picture  would  not  be  out  of  place  with  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools  ;  while  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  and  others,  might  sometimes 
harmonise  in  many  respects  with  the  genius  of  the  South."  (p.  61.) 

"  With  regard  to  subjects,  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  must  be  respecteci : 
the  ethot  [spirit]  of  painting  is  quite  compatible  with  familiar  and  homely 
subjects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  Italian  masters  have  sometimes 
sought  for  poetic  impressions  in  regions  where  it  would  be  unsafe  to  follow 
them.  The  subject  often  acquires  elevation,  and  commands  respect,  by  the 
evidence  of  mental  labour  and  power  in  the  artist.  To  a  true  connoisseur, 
this  skilful  application  of  principles  derived  from  universal  nature  supersedes 
the  mere  subject ;  and  the  idea  which  he  recognises,  whatever  may  be  its 
vehicle,  is  grand  and  poetical.  Less  experienced  observers  are  often  deceived 
by  the  title  of  pictures:  '  A  Court-yard'  (de  Hooghe)  sounds  unpromising 
enough  ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  painter  has  represented  dai/light  with 
magical  truth,  and  that  all  is  subservient  to  this,  his  aim  nmst  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  dignified.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  influence  of  this 
high  aim  on  the  part  of  the  artist  often  extends  itself  to  the  treatment  of  the 
materials  which  constitute  his  ostensible  subject.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
unaffected  feeling,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  character  of  the  execution  in 
some  (though  not  all)  of  the  Dutch  masters,  that  the  real  subject  of  their 
meditation  was  noble."  (p.  62.) 

"  With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  walls  on  which  pictures  are  hung,  my 
opinion  is  singular  without  being  novel.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  wall,  pictures,  gold  frames,  and  all,  in  relation  to  general  effect : 
the  gold,  especial!}',  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  coup-tTceii,  But,  though  I 
remember  examples  of  light  walls  hung  with  pictures  producing  an  agreeable 
effect,  I  prefer  a  colour  which  displays  the  pictures  more,  and  must  also  main- 
tain that  living  pictures  are  seldom  seen  to  the  best  advantage  against  a  bright 
ground  ;  the  quantity  of  actual  light  (it  may  always  be  assumed)  making 
reflected  light  unnecessary  :  my  idea,  in  one  word,  is,  that  the  wall  should  not 
be  so  light  as  the  lights  of  the  pictures ;  and  this  supposes  a  sufficiently  low 
tint.     Of  such  colours,  the  most  agreeable  is  the  long  established  ricH  red, 
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The  Glazenwood  Caialogtie  ^br -184<3  of  Americttn  and  other  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Herbaceous  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit,  Forett,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cul- 
tivated Jiir  Sale  by  Jaraea  Curtis.  '8vo,  pp.  26.     London »  1843. 

This  is  a  priced  catalogue,  in  which  the  plants  are  classed  as  American, 
Hardy  evergreen  Shrubs,  Hardy  deciduous  flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees,  Peren- 
nial herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  ornamental  Climbers,  Greenhouse  and  Conser- 
vatory Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Climbers  and  Twiners,  Fruit 
Trees,  Orchard  and  Garden  Trees  and  Plants,  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  and 
Forest  Trees  for  profitable  Planting.  In  a  preliminary  page  are  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  intending  planter :  — 

*'  In  selecting  the  future  occupants  of  the  shrubbery,  great  difficulty  is  often 
felt  by  young  and  inexperienced  planters,  from  deficient  knowledge  as  to  their 
ultimate  height.  In  this  catalogue,  Mr.  Curtis  has  distinguished  the  relative 
height  of  each  individual  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  dtvarf,  medium,  and 
tall  preceding  the  name ;  and  he  hopes  he  has,  by  this  means,  rendered  it  easy 
for  the  unpractised  improver  to  choose  the  most  fitting  ornaments  of  the  fore, 
middle,  and  back  ground  of  the  scene  he  is  about  to  create  or  adorn. 

"  Mr.  Curtis,  having  had  considerable  experience  as  a  Landscape-Gardener, 
undertakes  to  survey  and  plan  estates,  of  large  or  small  extent,  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  or  profitable  planting.  He  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  department  of  his  art,  and  is  confident  there  is  no 
situation,  however  ungenial  in  climate^  sterile  in  soil,  or  uninteresting  in 
appearance,  that  may  not  be  rendered  ornamental  in  scenic  effect,  and  profitable 
in  its  future  results.*' 

Catalogue  of  Plants  cuUioated  for  Sale  by  Robert  Buist,  Nurseryman   and 

Florist,  Philadelphia.     March,  1843. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  roses.  The  number  of  kinds  in  each  is 
surprising,  and  exceeds  tnat  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  British  nurseries. 
For  example,  ilcacia,  27  ;  Alstroemeria,  1 1  ;  Amaryllii,  52 ;  Azalea  Indica, 
32  ;  C%ctus,  80  ;  Camellia,  166,  &c.  The  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  arc  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  chiefly  confined  to  sorts  which 
are  ornamental ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
A  new  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  promised  in  July.  In  an  address  to  the  public 
Mr.  Buist  says,  "  my  resources  for  acquiring  the  fruitful  and  floral  beauties  of 
the  earth  are  every  day  increasing,  which,  with  practical  ability,  shall  keep  this 
establishment,  as  it  is  now  conceded  to  be,  the  first  and  best  in  the  United 
States.**  The  greenhouse  department  in  his  nursery  has  16,000  square  feet  of 
glass. 

Rural  Chemistry :  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  in  its 
Relation  to  Agriculture.  "By  Edward  Solly,  Jun.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
Mem.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.,  Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, &c.    Small  8vo,  pp.  169.     London,  1843. 

This  little  volume  "  formed  the  substance  of  a  short  series  of  articles  on 
chemistry,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardener's  ChrO" 
niclc.  The  interest  which  they  excited  in  the  readers  of  that  journal  has  led 
to  their  republication  in  a  separate  and  more  complete  form.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  the  book  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
frequently  very  difficult  to  select,  from  the  mass  of  information  which  exists, 
those  facts  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  original  object  of 
the  author  was  to  give  such  an  elementary  sketch  of  the  science,  as  should 
enable  those  ignorant  of  the  subject  more  readily  to  comprehend  the  works 
of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  agricultural  chemistry.  As  a 
general  rule,  core  has  been  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  merely  to  give  well 
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established  facts,  or,  when  doubtful  theories  are  mentioned,  to  state  distinctly 
that  they  are  more  or  less  problematical.*'  (Pref.) 

The  great  art  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  among  practical 
men  is  to  produce  specific  apphcations  of  it  like  that  now  before  us,  which 
unquestionably  constitutes  the  best  chemical  book  for  gardeners,  and  which 
every  young  gardener  ought  to  possess.  We  have  several  books  of  chemistry 
for  iarmers,  and  we  trust  we  shall  soon  see  one  for  architects  and  engineers, 
which,  like  agricultural  chemistry,  ought  to  combine  geology.  The  only 
change  which  we  should  wish  to  see  in  Mr.  Solly's  booK  would  be  to  have 
it  entitled  what  it  really  is,  **  Horticulturcil  Chemistry ;  an  Elementary  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Horticulture." 

77te  Quarterfy  Journal  of  Meteorology  and  Physical  Science^  published  under 
the  immediaie  Sanction  and  Directum  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Great 
Britain.    No.  VI.     Edited  by  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.8.     London,  1843. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  meteorological  pursuits,  this  journal  will 
afford  a  rich  treat ;  containing  as  it  does  a  great  variety  of  communications, 
extracts  from  different  publications  bearing  on  the  subject,  reviews,  &c. 

Martm's  Thames  and  Metropolis  Improvement  Plan  :  the  Object  being  to  supply 
the  Metropolis  with  pure  Water;  to  embank  the  River  Thames  and  preserve  the 
Sewage ;  to  improve  the  Namgation  below  London  Bridge ;  and  to  conned  the 
Port  of  London  with  the  Inland  Railways.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  52.  London, 
1842. 

There  are  a  great  many  original  and  ingenious  ideas  in  this  work,  and  Mr. 
Martin  deserves  great  praise  for  his  perseverance  in  keeping  the  subjects 
treated  of  before  the  public.  One  of  the  objects  is,  "  the  improvement  of 
the  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  preservation  of  the  sewage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes."  The  subject  is  one  which  we  have  been  attending  to 
since  1829,  as  will  appear  by  our  Volume  for  that  year,  p.  690.,  and  the  Builder 
for  March  1843,  p.  45.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

'*  Might  not  the  whole  of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  common  sewers  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  as  manure,  in  mains  of  pipes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  water  is  brought  in,  and  the  solid  part  sent  out  in  cakes  like  oil  cake  ? 
This  might  be  done  by  intercepting  the  matter  contained  in  the  sewers  at  dif- 
ferent points,  separatmg  the  solid  from  the  fluid  parts  by  filtration  and  com- 
pression, and  forcing  off  the  latter  along  cast-iron  main  pipes,  by  steam,  or 
by  previously  forcing  it  to  the  summit  of  a  tower.  From  tne  mams  of  liquid 
manure,  conducted  along  all  the  principal  roads,  farmers  and  market-garuen- 
ers  might  be  supplied  with  the  liquid,  exactly  as  houses  are  at  present  with 
pure  water.  Viewing  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  o(  the  sewers  as 
the  converse  of  the  mode  of  introducing  clear  water,  all  the  requisite  details 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  will  readily  occur  to  any  practical  person.  It 
might  be  tried  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  say  along  the  Hammersmith  Road, 
as  far  as  Hounslow  or  Slough." 

Having  mentioned  tiie  Builder,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  (see 
p.  81.)  our  strong  recommendation  of  it  to  sucn  of  our  readers  as  have  re- 
latives or  friends  connected  with  the  building  arts.  It  interferes  with  no  other 
publication,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  an  excellent  moral,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional, influence  over  a  body  of  voung  men  who  probably  amount,  in  Eng- 
land alone,  to  fifly  or  sixty  thousand.  Young  gardeners  cannot  do  better  than 
associate  with  young  carpenters,  when  these  are  like  themselves  of  good  moral 
character,  and  readers  of  scientific  and  moral  works  like  that  just  recom- 
mended. The  knowledge  of  geometry  and  architecture,  which  a  carpenter 
requires  to  enable  him  to  rise  in  hb  profession,  entitles  him  to  the  same  rank  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  with  the  gardener,  though  the  science  of  vege- 
table culture  and  carpentry  are  as  different  as  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
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The  Emigran/^s  Hand^Book  of  Factty  concerning  Canada^  New  Zealand,  AiU" 
tralia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^c, ;  wUh  the  relative  Advantaget  each  of  the- 
Colonies  offerz  for  Emigrationy  and  practical  Advice  to  intendntg  Emigrants* 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Hand-book  for  Australian  Emi- 
grants."   ]2ino,  pp.  240,  and  two  maps.     Glasgow  and  London,  1843. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  three  chapters  :  British  America,  Australasia, 
and  Africa  and  South  America.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is,  not  to  advise 
or  persuade  to  emigration,  nor  to  recommend  one  colony  in  preference  to 
another,  but  simply  to  state  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  different  co- 
lonies, leaving  to  the  reader  to  choose  for  himself. 

**  We  have,*'  says  the  author,."  no  partiality  for  one  more  than  another — no 
desire  to  give  an  undue  preference  ;  or  to  depreciate  one  colony  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  This  has  been  too  much  practised  ;  and  several  valuable 
colonies  have  been  seriously  injured  by  unjust  statements  made,  and  unfounded 
prejudices  created,  regarding  them,  for  the  benefit  of  others  possessing  in  no 
way  superior  advantages.  Our  object  has  rather  been,  by  detmling  facts,  to  give 
the  intending  emigrant  ample  means  to  guide  him  in  making  a  proper  selection  for 
the  scene  of  his  future  exertions.  Emigration,  the  removal  from  the  scenes 
around  which  all  our  iiifections  have  hitherto  been  concentrated,  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  deliberately  and  seriously 
considered ;  and  the  choice  of  the  colony  which  the  emigrant  is  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  future  home  is  equally  entitled  to  careful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  labouring  man,  in  so  far  as  emigration  depends  on  his  own  exertions, 
is,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  great  measure  restricted  in  his  choice  among  the 
British  colonies  to  Canada  or  th|  other  provinces  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
in  North  America.  The  expense  even  of  a  steerage  passage  to  Australasia 
puts  it  far  beyond  his  power  to  seek  any  of  these  colonies,  however  strong  his 
desire  may  be  to  do  so.  Indeed,  Canada  has  been  emphatically  called  the 
'  Poor  Man*s  Home;'  and,  in  the  extended  regions  there  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  the  sober  and  industrious  labourer  or  mechanic  is  certain  of  having 
his  labour  duly  rewarded.  We  do  not  certainly  hear  of  such  ample  fortunes 
being  made  in  Canada  as  have  been  realised  in  Australia ;  but  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  show  that,  after  a  very  short  residence  in  any  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  the  exertions  of  the  labouring  man,  if  steadily  and 
soberly  pursued,  will  lead  to  comfort  and  independence." 

The  work  may  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  guide  to  emigrants  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press. 


Art.  in.     Literary  Notices. 

DeCandoll^s  Prodromus,  vol.  viii.,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  is  announced 
by  Mr.  Pamplin  for  publication  in  August  or  September  next.  Mr.  Pamplin 
also  has  on  sale  a  few  beautiful  engraved  portraits  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
that  work.  We  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  Professor  DeCandoUe 
in  Paris  in  1828,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

In  Jameson's  Journal  for  April  1843,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  Writings  and 
Philosophical  Character  of  the  late  Professor  DeCandolle  of  Geneva,  by  Dr. 
Daubeny,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  at  Oxford,  which  is  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  and  CullioaHon  of  Forest  and  Fruit  IVees 
is  in  preparation  by  John  Smith,  Gardener  and  Forester  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bute. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Hints  for  the  Imprawment  of  KensingUm  Gardens  and  Hyde 

Park,     By  the  Conductor. 

The  improvement  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  articles  in  this  Magazine,  from 
its  commencement  in  1826  to  the  present  time,  and  we  have  at 
length  been  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  many  of  our  suggestions 
carried  into  execution.  The  removal  of  the  line  of  dead  wall 
reaching  from  Cumberland  Gate  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  improved  line  and  of  open  railing,  widening 
the  public  road  in  some  places  and  enclosing  a  part  of  the 
waste  in  others,  are  what  we  have  been  trying  for  since  1816 ; 
and,  though  the  ground  formerly  occupied  as  a  kitchen-garden 
has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  pleasure-ground,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  high  dead  wall,  which  has  so  long  been  an  eyesore 
and  an  injury,  will  be  removed,  and  set  farther  back  from  the 
public  road,  and  that,  instead  of  brickwork  18  ft.  high,  there 
will  be  a  low  parapet,  crowned  with  an  iron  railing. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  Kensington 
Gardens  at  the  present  time,  by  observing  that  a  very  complete 
collection  of  low  shrubs,  and  especially  of  Ericaceae,  has  been 
planted  in  two  masses  near  the  piece  of  water  called  the  Ser- 
pentine River ;  and  that  a  new  line  of  boundary  wall  has  been 
formed  at  the  upper  part  of  this  piece  of  water,  which,T)y  adding 
a  jiortion  of  ground  to  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  wiU  render 
it  practicable  to  give  the  water  a  better  termination. 

Fig.  68.  shows  a  plim  of  that  part  of  the  Serpentine  River 
which  is  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  the  bridge  a  separating  it 
from  the  part  which  is  in  Hyde  Park,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  Lower  Serpentine ;  and,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  figure,  c 
representing  the  Uxbridge  Road.  The  newly  made  plantations 
of  shrubs  are  indicated  ^t  e  e;  not  by  the  dotted  lines  h  A,  which 
show  proposed  alterations  on  the  boundary  of  the  water,  but  by 
the  black  lines,  as  explained  in  the  references  in  the  margin  of 
the  engraving.     The  widest  part  of  these  plantations  is  nearly 
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150  ft.5  and  tbe  narrowest  part  above  50  ft  The  plants  are 
planted  in  alphabetical  order,  each  with  its  name  attached ;  and 
they  are  distributed  irregularly  at  proper  distances,  the  intervals 
being  planted  with  conunon  laurel.  The  situation  is  completely 
sheltered,  and  slightly  shaded;  and  the  soil  cool,  soft,  and  moist. 
The  plants  have  been  planted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plantation  is  thickly  mulched  with  rotten 
leaves.  In  short,  no  American  shrubs  could  be  placed  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  with  respect  to  growtL  The  names, 
however,  of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  plants  are  necessarily  too 
far  from  the  eye  to  be  read,  and  consequently  the  public  wUl 
not  benefit  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do  from  the  plants  being 
named ;  and  the  laurels  are  not  only  useless,  but  as  injurious 
to  the  plants  as  so  many  noxious  weeds.  The  named  plants  do 
not  require  more  shade  and  shelter  than  the  situation  afibrds 
naturally ;  and  the  laurels  can  only  serve  to  deprive  them  of 
nourishment,  and  to  give  a  general  kmenees  of  character  to  the 
plantation.  We  hardly  expected  to  see  such  an  example  of 
obsolete  practice  in  these  Gardens;  though  we  recollect  the 
Scotch  firs  planted  in  the  new  plantation  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Black  Italian  poplars  which  still  continue  among  the  Lebanon 
and  Deodar  cedars  in  the  Green  Park.  Every  one  of  these 
laurels,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  immediately  removed ;  or, 
to  save  appearances,  they  might  stand  till  autumn,  and  then 
be  quietly  taken  away,  as  the  Scotch  firs  were  some  years 
since. 

With  respect  to  the  named  shrubs,  very  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  for  having  introduced  labels  into  the  Gar- 
dens ;  but,  in  order  that  the  public  may  profit  from  these  shrubs 
being  named,  they  would  require  to  be  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  each  species  and  its  name  near  the  eye. 
We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  placing  them  in  small  square 
and  circular  beds  round  the  centiul  basin  opposite  the  east  front 
of  Kensington  Palace,  as  shown  in  Jig,  70. ;  in  which  the  beds 
next  the  water  are  proposed  to  be  planted  with  low  shrubs,  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  4  ft.  high ;  and  the  outer  row  with  herba- 
ceous plants,  each  bed  being  limited  to  one  order  or  tribe.  All 
the  shrubs  in  the  plantations  e  e,  in  Jig.  68.,  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  these  beds,  because  a  niunber  of  them  would  grow 
too  high  ;  but  almost  all  the  jEriciceaB  (including  the  numerous 
kinds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  vacciniums,  and 
heaths),  with  the  daphnes,  mahonias,  &c.,  which  have  been 
planted,  would  be  perfectly  suitable,  and  would  produce  a 
splendid  effect,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  their  reflection 
in  the  water,  more  especially  when  in  flower. 

The  larger-growing  shrubs  we  would  dispose  of  partly  in  the 
plantations  on  the  south  and  north  side  of  the  gardens,  and 
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partly  in  ringle  specimens,  enclosed  in  wire  fences,  along  certain 
open  portions  of  the  walks. 

Between  the  row  of  beds  of  shrubs  and  that  of  herbaceous 
plants,  ebown  in  ^a.  69.,  we  would  form  a  gravel  walk  IR  ft, 
in  width,  connected  with  the  grand  south  and  north  walk  d  in 
Jiff.  70.,  by  the  straight  walk  e.    The  warm  colour  of  the  gravel 
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of  this  walk  would  relieve  the  view  of  the  water  from  that  cold, 
dull,  monotonous  appearance  which  is  so  often  compl^ned  of  in 
that  part  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
the  want  of  warm  colours  in  the  scene.  The  only  relief  from 
the  eternal  green  and  blue  b  a  momentary  one  on  6ne  Sundays, 
when  the  banks  are  promenaded  by  g>uly  drcseed  females  and 
children.  This  dull  scene  forms  the  view  from  the  principal 
front  of  Kensington  Palace ;  and,  judging  from  Miss  Bumey's 
picture  of  court  life  in  the  time  of  ueoige  III.,  it  may  not 
have  been  unappropriate  to  the  ideas  of  royalty  of  the  by-gone 
generation.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  aquatic  fowls  with 
which  this  piece  of  water  has  lately  been  stocked,  the  attraction 
to  walk  on  its  banks  is  increased,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
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ecene  is^  in  a  slight  degree,  diminished;  but  more  islands  are  re-« 
quired,  and,  as  the  crowning  improvement,  a  fountain  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  with  a  single  jet,  which  should  throw  the 
water  up  to  the  height  of  50  or  80  feet,  as  we  have  suggested 
(Vol.  for  1841,  p.  33  L).  Independently  altogether  of  colour, 
the  circumstance  of  the  surface  of  this  water  being  some  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  walk  rf,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  seen  by 
those  who  do  not  go  nearer  to  it,  adds  greatly  to  its  bad  effect. 
Water  should,  if  possible,  always  be  placed  in  the  lowest  or  ap- 
parently lowest  ground  in  the  view :  but,  when  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  spectator  who  is  to  see  the  water  ought  to  be  on  a 
surface  rather  above  it  than  under  it ;  at  all  events,  he  ought 
never,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  leveL 
This  circumstance  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  improvement  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  walk  rf, 
and  also  all  the  ground  between  that  walk  and  the  water,  to  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  on  which  the  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
are  placed.  On  the  side  of  the  walk  next  the  palace,  the  slope 
mighi  either  be  gradual  or  comparatively  abrupt ;  the  distance 
from  the  palace  windows  being  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  mode  is  adopted. 

The  floating  islands  in  the  figure  are  shown  much  larger 
than  they  really  are ;  and,  instead  of  eight,  only  three  are  exe- 
cuted, and  these  are  not  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
beds  containing  both  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  we 
would  surround  with  4-inch  brick  edgings ;  as  well  to  keep  them 
distinct  and  regular,  as  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  above  the 
general  surface.  They  would  always  be  kept  abundantly  moist 
by  the  high  level  of  the  water,  which  would  be  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  American  shrubs.  With  respect  to  the  her- 
baceous plants,  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Grarden  at  Kew.  Both  lines  of  beds,  and  also  the  broad  gravel 
walk,  might  be  protected  from  sheep  by  a  strained  wire  fence, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure ;  or  each  bed  might  be  enclosed  se- 
parately, and  this  we  have  ascertained  may  be  done  by  means 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  wire  netting  (p.  83.),  attached  to  a  frame,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  which  will  be  hereafter  exactly  stated, 
as  will  the  estimate  for  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  is 
kindly  preparing  for  us  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos. 

A  very  great  improvement  to  Kensington  Gardens  is  now 
being  made  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  hitherto  the 
receptacle  of  the  worst  kinds  of  filth,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  so- 
called  Serpentine  River.  This  piece  of  waste  ground  is  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  68.  at  c?,  and  the  use  that  we  propose  to  make  of 
it  is  shown  in^.  69.  at  o.  A,  /.  By  means  of  this  addition  the 
termination  of  the  water  might  be  very  effectually  and  pictu- 
resquely concealed ;  and,  instead  of  the  hideous  cast-iron  fountain 
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Bhown  in  fy-  71.>  a  cascade  from  some  masiea  of  rockwork,  or 
from  Uie  abrupt  termination  of  a  nuned  aqueduct,  might  de- 


Uver,  KB  a  water&U,  the  same  quantity  of  water  which  now  flowB 
from  the  fountain.  We  do  not  pretend  to  aay  that  artificial 
rockwork,  or  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  will  not  be  works  of 
art  aa  much  oa  the  cast-iron  fountain;  all  that  we  contend  for 
is,  that  they  will  be  works  of  art  more  in  accordance  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  such  as  will  not  shock  the  feelings  of 
persons  possessing  taate  iu  landscape. 

On  referring  to  Jig.  69.  it  will  be  observed  that  we  propose, 
to  widen  the  river  in  several  places,  and  to  introduce  ulands, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  only  character  adapted  for  still  water,  viz. 
that  of  a  lake.  On  some  of  the  spots  on  which  islands  would 
be  formed  there  are  already  large  trees,  and  on  others  we  would 
plant  low  growths,  such  ae,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c,  leaving 
glades  of  turf;  and  some  of  the  islands  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely without  trees  and  shrubs,  ao  as  to  harmonise  their  surface 
with  that  of  the  Gardens  generally.  The  margins  both  of  the 
islands  and  the  boundary  shores  we  would  vary  by  coarse 
gravel,  blocks  of  stone,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
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nature,  and  to  produce  a  better  harmony  of  colouring.  At 
present  the  grass  grows  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  which 
is  always  unnatural,  and  produces  a  cold  and  monotonous  effect. 
In  this  respect,  the  shores  of  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park  are 
much  better  managed. 

The  management  of  the  banks  of  pieces  of  made  water  is 
very  seldom  artistical.  The  object,  in  such  a  case  as  that  before 
us,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  imitation  of  the  banks  of  a  natural 
lake,  and  supposing  it  to  be  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  in 
which  the  artificial  lake  is  placed ;  the  imitation,  in  this  and  in 
all  similar  cases,  being  such  as  never  to  be  mistaken  for  wild 
nature.  (See  our  Vol.  for  1837,  p.  597.)  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  keep  this  last  principle  constantly  in  view ;  because 
it  is  the  carrying  of  it  out  which  constitutes  a  piece  of  natural* 
looking  water  in  a  pleasure-ground  a  work  of  art.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation as  that  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  natural  lake  may  be 
supposed  to  have  the  banks  clothed  with  aquatic  plants,  such 
as  reeds,  rushes,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  them  a  marshy  character ;  to 
have  them  broken  by  the  treading  of  horses  or  cattle  approach- 
ing to  drink;  or  comparatively  firm  and  smooth,  with  grass 
growing  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  but  still  separated 
from  it  by  a  line  of  shore  occasioned  by  the  varying  height  of 
the  water.  Here  then  are  three  distinct  characters  which  may  be 
imitated  by  art,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  imitation 
shall  not  be  a  fac-simile  of  nature,  but  a  resemblance  of  it.  In 
the  first  case,  cultivated  aquatic  plants  are  to  be  employed  in- 
stead of  water  weeds ;  in  the  second,  firm  and  dry  warm-coloured 
broken  ground  is  to  be  substituted  for  a  poached  surface ;  and, 
in  the  third  case,  the  separating  line  between  the  water  and 
grass  is  to  be  coated  with  coarse  gravel  or  small  stones,  with 
perhaps  occasional  blocks  connected  with  shrubs,  so  as  to  give 
a  character  of  firmness,  and  introduce  a  warm  colour  betweea 
two  cold  colours. 

{To  he  completed  in  our  next,) 


Art.  II.    The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 

Architecture  applied  to  uie  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

die  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;    including   Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management   of  Cemeteries  and  BuriaU 

Grounds^    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  222.) 

IV.  Certain  Innovations  suggested  relative  to  the  Selection  of 
Ground  for  Cemeteries,  Mode  op  performing  Funerals,  etc. 

Would  not  a  law,  enacting  as  follows,  answer  every  purpose  of  Mr.  Mrc« 
kinnon*s  bill  ?  That  no  graves  should  be  made  except  on  ground  that  never 
was  opened  before;  that,  when  only  one  coffin  was  placed  in  a  grave,  it  should 
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not  be  less  than  6  ft.  below  the  Burface ;  that,  when  more  than  one  coffin  waa 
to  be  contained  in  the  same  grave,  each  coffin  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  by  a  layer  of  earth  not  less  than  6  ft.  in  thickness  ;  that  all  burying  in 
vaults  and  catacombs  be  discontinued;  and  that  no  new  burial-grounds  be 
formed  in  London  within  two  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  in  country  towns  within 
half  a  mile  of  their  suburbs.  Such  a  law  would  at  once  prevent  interments 
from  being  made  in  most  of  the  London  burial-grounds,  wnile  it  would  admit 
of  all  the  unoccupied  sround,  whether  in  London  or  out  of  it,  being  used ;  and 
thus  no  injustice  would  be  committed  towards  those  who  have  recently  en* 
larged  their  burying-^ound ;  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  check  the  disgusting 
and  dangerous  practice  of  burying  ten  or  twelve  bodies  close  upon  one  another 
in  one  grave,  now  practised  both  in  the  old  churchyards  and  in  the  new 
cemeteries. 

A  law  to  attain  these  objects,  combined  with  regulations  to  prevent  graves 
from  being  reopened  within  sixty  years  if  in  the  country,  or  not  at  all  if 
in  a  tovm,  would,  if  strictly  enforced,  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  every 
purpose,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  law 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  every  sect  having  its  separate  cemetery 
or  cemeteries  ;  to  individuals  forming  cemeteries  as  commercial  speculations  ; 
or  to  difierent  trades  or  professions  having  their  separate  cemeteries.  The 
greater  the  number  of  present  cemeteries,  the  greater  the  number  of  future 
public  gardens. 

The  law  should  be  modified  with  reference  to  Jews  and  Quakers,  since  it  is  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  former  that  no  grave  is  ever  opened  a  second  time  ; 
and  the  latter  adopt  the  same  practice,  though  not,  perhaps,  from  religious 
principle,  but  from  a  general  regard  to  decency  and  propriety.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  enact  that  the  burying-grounds  of  these  religious  bodies,  in 
common  with  others,  when  once  filled,  should  be  shut  up  for  ever,  if  in 
towns,  and  that  the  new  cemeteries  opened  by  them  should  always  be  in  the 
country. 

All  burial-grounds  whatever  within  the  precincts  of  towns,  when  once 
filled,  that  is,  when  the  whole  ground  has  been  buried  in,  even  if  with  only 
one  body  in  a  grave,  should  be  shut  up  as  burying-grounds,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  opened  as  public  walks  or  gardens ;  the  grave-stones  and  all 
architectural  or  sculptural  ornaments  being  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  or  village ;  such  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  being  planted  among  the 
graves  as  the  town  council,  or,  if  a  village,  the  parish  vestry,  may  determine. 

The  distance  from  a  town  at  which  a  cemetery  ought  to  be  placed  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  elevation  of  the  site,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
sources  from  which  the  town  obtains  its  water.  If  there  are  pervious  strata 
lying  on  impervious  strata,  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
intended  as  a  cemetery,  and  these  strata  traverse  ground  without  the  cemetery 
in  which  wells  are  likely  to  be  due,  and  have  a  descent  towards  it,  the  mois* 
ture  of  decomposition  will  be  carried  by  the  rains  along  the  strata  to  the  wells, 
and  to  all  artificial  depositories,  or  natural  outlets  for  the  water.  An  elevated 
situation,  with  a  soil  of  gravel,  sand,  or  chalk,  to  a  great  depth,  is  evidently  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  because  the  moisture  generated  will  be  carried  perpen* 
dicularly  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  gases  evolved  will  be  carried  off  by  the 
winds.  No  human  dwellings  ought  to  be  made  within  a  cemetery,  unless  we 
except  the  entrance  lodge,  which  might,  if  desirable,  always  be  made  outside 
the  gates,  or  so  as  not  to  have  all  its  windows  looking  directly  on  the  graves. 
It  would  frequently  be  advantageous  to  have  a  space  outside  the  cemetery 
fence,  of  50  or  60  feet  in  width,  to  be  planted  with  trees,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  soil ;  the  object  being  to  disguise 
the  view  of  the  graves  from  the  nearest  houses,  without  producing  too  much 
shelter  to  impede  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds  on  the  surface  of  the 
cemetery. 

Such  a  law  as  we  contemplate  should  prohibit  interment  in  churches  or 
public  buildings  ;  whether  in  vaults,  catacombs,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  church 
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or  vault,  without  any  exception  whatever  ;  it  should  prohibit  the  foimation  of 
private  vaults,  or  private  or  family  graves  or  graveyards,  in  towns,  or  any 
where  except  in  the  country,  and  there  they  should  be  placed  in  spots  at 
least  100  ft.  from  any  other  building.  The  law  should  also,  as  we  thinks 
enforce  the  clearing  out  of  all  public  vaults  under  dmrches  or  chapels, 
whether  in  town  or  countrv,  and  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  newly 
formed  public  cemeteries.  That  the  vaults  and  catacombs  of  these  cemeteries 
are  liable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  same  objections  as  those  in  the  old 
burying-grounds  and  under  churches,  is  a  fiict  which  can  be  proved  by  refer* 
ence  to  what  has  taken  place  both  in  the  vaults  of  the  Kensal  Oreen  Ceme- 
tery and  in  those  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery  *  ;  and,  in  short, 
any  person  walking  through  them  will  require  no  other  evidence  than  that 
of  his  own  senses. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  in  wishing  to  prevent  inter- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  or  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor, 
but  we  consider  that  the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  including 
even  our  sovereigns,  would  be  quite  as  much  honoured  by  having  their  bodies 
buried  in  the  free  soil  in  the  country,  and  appropriate  monumental  cenotaphs 
erected  to  their  memory  in  these  and  other  national  buildings,  as  by  having 
their  bodies  buried  under  their  monuments,  or  preserved  in  wooden  or  leaden 
eases  in  vaults  or  catacombs.  Surely  it  is  pleasanter  in  idea,  when  looking  oq 
the  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  St  Paul's,  to  think  of  his  remains  being  covered 
by  the  ereen  turf  in  the  open  ground  of  a  cemetery  or  a  churchyard,  than  to 
think  of  them  lying  in  black  earth,  saturated  with  putrescent  moisture,  under 
the  damp  paved  floor  of  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
burying  m  sepulchres,  by  which  the  body  is  preserved  from  mixing  with  the 
soil,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  was  doubtless  justified  by  the  opinions  of 
mankind  in  the  early  ages  of  history ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the 
practice  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the  present  age. 
Security  from  desecration  was,  no  doubt,  a  main  object  for  this  mode  of 
burial,  and  certainly  it  was  a  protection  from  the  hyena,  the  fox,  the  dog,  and 
other  wild  carnivorous  animals  that  were  common  in  the  early  stages  of  civi- 
lisation ;  but  neither  then  nor  now  is  it  any  permanent  security  against 
desecration  by  the  human  species.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mode  certain  of 
ending  in  desecration,  sooner  or  later.  Witness  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
unprotected  even  by  the  Pyramids  ;  or  look  to  what  has  been  taking  place 
for  many  years  past  in  the  vaults  of  churches  in  Loudon,  as  given  in  evidence 
in  tlie  Parliamentary  Report,  which  we  have  so  often  quoted ;  or  turn  to  the 
volumes  of  travellers  on  the  Continent  since  the  peace  of  1814.f  The  truth  is, 

*  Mr.  Jones,  undertaker,  residing  in  Devereux  Court,  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
placed  a  body  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  the  other  usual  cases,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  catacombs  of  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  It  had  remained  there  about  three 
months,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  cemetery  company  that 
"  the  coffin  leaked,  and  that  he  must  see  to  it  immediately."  Mr.  Jones, 
accompanied  by  his  assistants,  went  to  the  cemetery,  removed  the  body  from 
the  horizontal  stone  resting-place,  which  was  sealed  very  carefully  at  the  ends 
and  round  the  sides.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  lid  of  the  outer  coffin 
and  turn  out  the  body,  enclosed, as  is  usual,  in  the  shell  and  leaden  coffin; 
these  were  reversed,  when  it  was  found  that  a  small  hole  existed  at  the  under 
part  of  the  leaden  coffin.  This  hole  was  enlarged  with  a  gimlet  by  one  of  the 
assistants,  Mr.  Thomas  Moxley  ;  the  gas  which  escaped  extinguished  a  lighted 
candle  three  distinct  times,  and  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  following  his 
occupation  for  several  weeks.  (AppemUx  lo  Report  on  the  Hea/t/i  of  Toumsy 
p.  208.) 

f  In  the  autumn  of  1813  we  passed  two  days  in  and  about  the  small  town 
of  Kowna,  on  the  Niemen,  celebrated  for  its  lime  trees  and  its  honey  ;  and 
looking  into  the  vaults  of  the  church,  we  observed  the  floor  covered  with 
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ihat  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others*  we  follow  the  practice  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  without  enquiriog  into  its  reasonableness  or  suit- 
ableness to  our  present  views  of  nature.  A  gentleman  in  the  country  builds 
a  chapel  in  his  grounds,  and  his  architect  tells  him  that  it  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  family  vault,  and  he  therefore  has  one  buih,  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  like  his  neighbours.  As  to  public  vaults  in  churches, 
their  origin  b  security,  and  they  are  continued  partly  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  churchyards,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  higher  fees 
obtained  from  those  who  bunr  m  them  by  the  clei^yman  and  the  under- 
taker. Hence,  on  account  of  the  expense,  burying  in  vaults  becomes  a 
mark  of  wealth  or  distinction,  and  for  that  reason  is*  adopted  by  many  of 
the  London  tradesmen,  even  in  the  new  cemeteries.  How  much  better 
for  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  living,  and  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
were  the  money  now  laid  out  in  vaults  and  in  burial  fees  expended  on  hand- 
some monuments,  or  even  on  increased  space  round  graves  in  the  open  ground, 
so  as  to  admit  of  interring  only  one  coffin  in  a  grave  I  How  much  more 
natural  and  agreeable  to  see  the  grass  graves  of  a  family  placed  side  by  side  in 
a  small  green  enclosure,  the  property  of  the  fiunily,  which  cannot  be  disturbed; 
than  to  see  the  cover  of  a  brick  grave  or  a  vault,  in  which  we  know  their 
bodies  have  been  let  down  one  over  the  other,  and  there  remain  unmixed 
with  soil,  a  pestilential  mass  of  putridity ;  or  see  the  coffins  which  contain 
them  deposited  on  stone  shelves  above  ground,  forming  separate  portions  of 
preserved  corruption !  * 

The  directors  of  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  have  offered  seven  acres 
of  their  ground  for  the  interment  of  the  paupers  of  seven  London  parishes, 
which  exceed  in  number  1,000  annually.  *'  It  has  been  found,"  they  say, 
*'  that  seven  acres  will  contain  about  133,500  graves  ;  each  grave  will 
receive  ten  coffins  ;  thus  accommodation  may  be  provided  for  1,335,000 
deceased  paupers,  and  the  seven  acres,  at  an  averaj^e  of  1,000  burials 
a  year,  will  not  be  filled  for  1,335  years."  (Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Cemeterif  Company,  dated  9th  June,  1842,  p.  8.)  The  idea  of  accumulat- 
ing such  a  mass  of  corruption  in  such  a  limited  space  is  horrible,  and  we  trust 
will  never  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  by  the  public.  The  directors  introduce 
the  irproposicion  by  the  following  passage  :    '*  The  directors  of  the  General 


bodies  in  their  shrouds,  which  had  been  turned  pellmell  out  of  their  coffins. 
On  some  the  flesh  and  hair  were  still  remaining.  We  were  informed  this  was 
done  by  the  French  on  their  retreat  from  Moscow  the  winter  before,  in 
search  for  the  loaf  of  bread  and  bottle  of  wine,  which  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  for  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  to  place  in  the  coffin  along  with 
the  body,  previously  to  its  interment. 

*  The  late  Sir  Francis  Ghantrey  had  caused  a  splendid  vault  to  be  built  for 
himself,  and,  with  much  kindness,  proposed  to  Allan  Cunningham  that  he  also 
should  be  buried  in  it.  '*  No,  no,"  answered  Allan ;  *'  I  *11  not  be  built  over 
when  1  'm  dead ;  I  'II  lie  where  the  wind  shall  blow  over,  and  the  daisy 
grow,  upon  my  grave."  (The  Btdlder,  No.  3.  p.  40.)  In  the  Gentlenian*s 
Afagazme  for  December,  1842,  a  biographical  notice  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  is  given,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  died  on  Oct.  29.,  aged  56,  and  that 
on  the  4th  of  Nov.  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  General  Cemetery  in 
the  Harrow  Road,  for  interment  in  the  catacombs  of  that  place.  Having 
written  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  the  son  of  the  dece&sed,  with  a  copy  of 
the  above  extract  from  the  Builder^  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  his  an- 
swer is  : "  My  father  is  buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at  Kensal  Green  ;  not 
in  a  close,  damp,  pestiferous  vault,  or  in  a  brick  grave  (just  as  bad),  but  in 
bis  native  earth,  that  he  may  mingle  with  what  he  uprung  from.  The  extract 
you  send  me  is  perfectly  correct.  My  father  had  always  an  abhorrence  of 
Westmin-ster  .\bbey  vaults  and  brick-built  graves. — P,  C7.    March  2.  1843." 
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Cemetery  Company,  knowing  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  expense  of  obtain- 
ing ground  for  burial,  (as  a  cemetery  always  depreciates  the  property  around,) 
and  contemplating  that  a  Bill  may  pass  tp  prohibit  burials  in  the  crowded  me- 
tropolis, oner  seven  acres  of  tneir  ground  at  Kensal  Green,  adjoining  the 
Cemetery,  for  the  burial  of  tlie  poor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
thought  advisable/'  (^Report,  &c,,  p.  8.)  Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  directors  is  altogether  erroneous.  An  acre  contains  43,560  square 
feet,  and  supposing  the  pauper  graves  to  be  6  fl.  6  in.  bv  2  ft.  6  in.,  this  is  equal 
to  16^  square  ft.,  and  nence,  dividing  43,560  ft.  by  tnat  sum,  we  have  8,680 
graves  per  acre,  which  multiplied  by  seven  gives  18,760  graves  in  seven  acres  ; 
something  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  number  which  the  directors  say  the 
seven  acres  will  contain.  But  let  us  take  even  this  limited  number  of  18,760 
graves,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  the  number  of  pauper  interments  which  the 
directors  propose  to  make  in  a  ^ave,  and  we  have  187,600  bodies  deposited 
in  seven  acres.  Something  less  indeed  than  the  1,335,000  bodies  which  the 
directors  propose  to  get  into  that  space,  but  still  enough  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  against  men  who  can  hazard  such  statements ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  error  in  the  calculation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intentions  of  the  directors.  One  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  bodies  deposited  in  seven  acres  may  well  depreciate  the  pro- 
perty around.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of  Gatherings  from 
Graveyards,  observes  {Report  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  p.  412.),  that  "layers 
of  earth,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  can  no  more  intercept  the  transmission  of 
gas  into  the  atmosphere,  than  they  can  by  their  density  prevent  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water,"  then  indeed  these  seven  acres,  if  occupied  even  with  the  smaller 
number  of  187,600  l)odies,  might  be  considered  as  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
vomiting  forth  poison  in  the  form  of  a  column  of  gaseous  matter,  which,  chang- 
ing in  direction  with  every  chanse  of  the  wind,  would  poison  the  atmosphere 
for  many  miles  round ;  while  the  water  of  decomposition  would  poison  the 
springs  of  the  subsoil. 

It  is  lamentable  to  witness  in  the  proprietors  of  cemeteries,  and  in  some 
members  of  the  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  Effect  of  Interments  in 
Towns,  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  interment  of  paupers,  and  of 
the  poor  generally,  is  discussed.  We  do  not  limit  the  remark  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  cemeteries,  the  committee  referred  to,  or  to  the  rich  or  influential 
classes  in  this  country,  but  extend  it  also  to  every  other  class  which  con- 
siders itself  above  the  poor ;  for  example,  to  parish  vestries.  One  would  think 
that  the  poor  were  considered  as  animals  of  a  different  species,  or  as  totally 
without  the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  While  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  rich  in  every  capital  in  Europe  are  to  be  placed  singly  in  cata- 
combs or  graves,  those  of  the  poor  are  to  be  trenched  in  in  layers  as  in 
France,  thrown  into  a  common  pit  as  in  Naples  and  Leghorn,  or  buried  ten 
or  fifteen  in  a  grave  as  in  London.*  Some  of  the  committee  who  examined 
witnesses  seem  particularly  anxious  to  abridge  the  process  of  taking  care  of 
the  poor,  by  placing  quicklime  in  their  coffins.  The  questions  put  by  some 
of  these  persons  evinced,  in  our  opinion,  great  want  of  humane  feeling  gene- 
rally, and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 

^  Should   you  have  any  objection,  if  there  was  a  law  made  that  there 


*  The  price  of  land,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  is  much  too  high  to  admit 
of  burying  paupers  singly  in  the  London  cemeteries ;  but  one  thousand,  or 
even  two  thousand,  acres  of  poor  waste  land,  admirably  adapted  for  burying- 

?ound,  might  be  purchased  in  the  parishes  of  Woking,  Cnobham,  Horsall, 
erbright,  Pyrford,  &c.,  at  from  4/.  to  8/.  per  acre.  The  land  alluded  to  is 
too  poor  to  admit  of  cultivation  for  arable  purposes;  but  it  would  grow 
yews,  junipers,  pines,  firs,  and  other  cemetery  plants,  with  which  it  might  be 
planted  in  rows,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  graves  could  be  made  between  the 
rows. 
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should  be  so  miich  lime  put  in  with  the  body,  so  as  to  destroy  it  in  a  certain 
time  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  burying  bodies  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  quicklime,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  coffin  and  the  whole 
thing  in  a  given  time  r  ** 

are  questions  continually  recurring.  One  honourable  member  put  the  quick- 
lime question  so  often,  that  we  took  the  trouble  of  counting  the  number  of 
times,  which  we  found  to  be  twent}'.  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  find  themselves  above  the  poor,  to  get  rid  of  *'  the 
whole  thing"  at  the  expense  of  a  little  quicklime ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this 
desire,  and  fortunately  for  the  poor,  and  sometimes  for  the  cause  of  justice, 
there  are  the  bones,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen  (p.  3.),  are  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  so  easily.  Very  different  indeed  were  the  feelings  expressed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  some  other  clergymen  who  were  examined.. 
It  is  very  natural  for  the  rich  to  hate  the  poor,  and  wish  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  of  "  the  whole  thing,"  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible ;  but  this 
is  the  feeling  of  wild  nature,  exactly  the  same  which  leads  a  herd  of  deer  to 
forsake  a  wounded  individual.  Cultivated  nature,  whether  that  cultivation  be 
the  effect  of  religion  or  philosophy,  ought  to  lead  to  a  very  different  mode  of 
feeling.  Sympathy  with  the  whole  of  human  nature  must  surely  be  produc- 
tive of  more  happiness  to  the  individual  who  feels  and  exercises  that  sym« 
pathy,  than  when  it  is  limited  only  to  a  part ;  to  those  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  ourselves,  or  who  are  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  relationship 
or  friendship.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  rich  have  very  little  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  and  equally  certain  that  there  are  others  among  the  rich  who 
evince  much  sympathy  for  them.  Which  of  these  parties  comprises  the  most 
useful  members  of  society,  and  by  which  is  the  most  happiness  enjoyed  ? 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  are  called  the  poor  and  paupers  are 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter  is 
very  frequently  matter  of  accident.  Every  poor  man,  however  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  even  talented,  is  liable  to  become  a  pauper.  The  common  idea 
is,  that  a  pauper  is  a  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  destitution  by  im- 
providence or  misconduct;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  sometimes  the  case,  it 
cannot  generally  be  so.  Most  paupers,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  country, 
are  aged  persons,  no  longer  able  to  work,  from  infirmity  or  disease.  Many  in- 
dustrious persons  are  brought  to  the  state  of  paupers  by  unforeseen  accidents ; 
by  fire,  water,  storms,  robberies,  the  death  of  persons  on  whom  thev  chiefly 
depended,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  causes  over  which  they  had  little  or  no 
control.  Admitting  that  a  number  of  pauper  children  have  become  so  by 
the  recklessness  of  their  parents,  is  not  that  tiie  fault  of  the  government  in  not 
having  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  which  they  would  have 
acquirea  habits  of  self-control,  and  been  taught  the  advantage  of  foregoing  a 
present  enjoyment  Tor  a  future  good  ?  Admitting  even  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons have  brought  pauperism  on  themselves,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 
interring  them  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other  poor  ?  We  think  not ; 
and  therefore  we  contemplate  the  provision  of  no  particular  part  of  a  ceme- 
tery for  paupers :  but  would  bury  them  indiscriminately  in  those  parts  of  the 
ground  destined  for  graves  without  monuments  ;  and  also  among  those  parts 
having  monuments,  in  order  that  by  surrounding  the  latter  with  plain  spaces, 
they  ma}',  as  already  observed,  have  more  effect. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  the 
poor,  of  paupers,  and  of  such  persons  as  desire  no  monuments  to  their  graves, 
belonging  to  London  ;  and  they  may  apply  also  to  some  other  very  populous 
towns,  such  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  —  Suppose  London  divided  into 
four  or  more  districts ;  then  let  each  aistrict,  besides  its  permanent  cemetery, 
have  a  temporary  one  for  the  use  of  all  persons  whatever  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  monuments  to  their  graves,  and  of  course  including  paupers  without 
friends  sufficiently  wealthy  to  bury  them  in  a  monumental  cemetery.  This 
temporary  cemetery  may  be  merely  a  field  rented  on  a  21  years*  lease,  of  such 
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an  extent  as  to  be  fiUed  with  gniTes  in  14  veara.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
more  it  may  revert  to  the  k^dlord,  and  be  cultivated,  planted,  or  laid  down 
in  grass,  in  any  manner  that  may  be  thought  proper;  thelandlord  binding 
himself  and  his  successors  by  such  a  deed  as  should  be  inseparable  from  the 
transfer  of  the  property,  that  the  field  should  never  again  be  let  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  for  building  on.  To  render  this  the  more  certain,  the  transactioD 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  some  public  register,  and  also  on  monumental  stones 

E laced  at  the  angles  of  the  field,  or  one  stone  in  its  centre.  Landed  property 
eld  by  public  companies,  as  being  least  likely  to  change  proprietors,  is  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  this  kind  of  occupation.  There  is,  tor  example,  along 
the  Uxbridge  -Road,  near  Acton,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, which  would  make  an  admirable  cemetery  of  this  description. 

We  see  no  objection  to  taking  land  for  temporary  cemeteries  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  a  town,  provided  it  were  on  the  line  of  a  railway, 
as,  for  example,  at  Bagshot  Heatn ;  and  we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  d& 
ferent  districts  of  such  a  city  as  London  having  a  place  of  temporary  deposit 
for  their  dead,  whether  paupers  who  paid  nothing,  or  poor  persons  who 

Said  moderately.  There  are  depositories  of  this  kind  in  Frankfort  and 
lunich* ;  and  they  are  found  to  aad  greatly  to  the  convenience,  economy,  and 
salubrity  of  persons  having  only  small  dwelling-houses,  and  moderate  incomes. 
Were  depositories  of  this  kind  established  in  the  metropolis,  it  might  be  so 
arranged  that  a  number  of  bodies  should  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  interment 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  might  be  done  with  appropriate  decency  and  respect 
in  a  railway  or  a  steam-boat  hearse.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  poorest 
gravelly  soil,  which  the  Southampton  railway  passes  through,  that  at  present 
do  not  rent  for  more  than  3i.  or  4«.  an  acre,  which  would  aflR>rd  a  cemetery 
sufficient  for  all  the  poor  of  London,  and  the  rich  also,  for  ages  to  come;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  thousands  of  acres  not  far  from  the  Thames,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chertsey.  In  proportion  as  the  land  was  filled  with  graves, 
it  might  be  planted  with  trees,  or  laid  down  in  grass. 

We  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  against  having  permanent  monumental 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  temporary  ones  which  are  to  have  no  monuments, 
laid  out  on  poor  soils  at  great  distances  from  London,  along  the  railroads, 


*  The  cemetery  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  entered  through  an  open  pro- 
pylaeum  between  two  winss.  In  one  of  these  wings  is  the  residence  of  the 
overseer  and  assistants ;  while  the  other  contains  ten  cells,  in  which  bodies  in 
coffins  are  deposited  for  some  days  previously  to  interment.  As  a  precaution 
against  premature  inhumation,  cords  are  fixed  to  the  fingers  of  the  deceased, 
communicating  with  a  bell,  so  that  the  least  motion,  in  case  of  a  person's 
revival,  would  be  instantly  made  known  to  an  attendant  stationed  in  the 
apartment  adjoining  these  cells.  There  is  also  a  spacious  waiting-hall  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  accompany  the 
funerals.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  inter  any  corpse  till  infallible  signs  of  de- 
composition shall  have  become  obvious  ;  and,  though  this  might  occasion  con- 
siderable inconvenience  in  a  private  house,  no  evil  results  from  it  here,  because 
interment  takes  place  immediately  afterwards.  There  is  also  a  receiving 
house  (Leichenhaus)  to  the  large  cemetery  at  Munich.  (^Arch.  Mag,,  vol.  h. 
p.  136.) 

The  general  cemetery  at  Munich  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  in  which  is  placed  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, composed  of  an  open  colonnade  in  fron^  with  vaults  underneath.  In  the 
centre  of  this  semicircular  building  is  a  projection  behind,  called  the  Leichenhaus, 
containing  three  large  rooms,  in  two  of  which  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females)  the  dead,  as  shrouded  and  deposited  in  their  coffins  by  their  relations, 
are  exposed  to  view  for  forty-eight  hours  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
earth.     The  other  room  is  for  suicides  and  unowned  bodies. 
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with  coopentive  railroad  hearaes,  and  other  BrretigemeaU  to  le«»en  expense ) 
which  would  admit  of  more  ground  being  spared  in  the  suburbs  for  public 
gardBiu  and  breathing- places.  Nor  docs  there  appear  to  us  any  objection  to 
union  workhouses  having  a  portion  of  their  garden  ground  used  as  a  cemetery, 
to  be  restored  to  cultivation  after  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed.  The  bone* 
in  this  and  in  eveir  case  where  the  ground  was  planted  or  cultivated  would 
be  at  ieMt  6  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  where  it  was  thought  uecessary,  they 
might  be  protected  by  covering-plates,  as  already  described.  Proprietors 
of  land,  we  think,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  bury  on  their  own  grounda 
in  the  free  aoil ;  a  proper  officer,  who  might  be  the  local  registrar,  or  one  of 
the  churchwardens,  taking  cognizance  that  the  ^ve  was  of  tne  proper  depth, 
and  that  all  the  other  conditdons  necessary  for  insuring  decency  and  saluLHity 
were  fulfilled. 

The  expense  of  funerals  has  last  year  been  considerably  lessened  about  the 
metropolis  by  the  introduction  of  one-horse  hearses,  which  convey  the  coffin 
and  six  mourners  to  the  place  of  interment.  These  appear  to  have  been  first 
suggested  in  1837,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Croft,  in  an  article  in  the  Mechimk't  Ma- 
gatiue,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  146.,  and  the  idea  has  subBeouently,  in  184S,  been 
improved  on  and  carried  into  execution  by  Hr.  ISnillibeer,  to  whom  the 
Bntish  public  are  indebted  for  the  first  introducdon  of  the  omnibus.  Mr, 
Shillibeer's  funeral  carriage  embraces  in  itself  a  hearse  and  a  mourning  coscfai 
ii  very  neat,  and  takes  little  from  the  pomp,  and  nothing  from  the  decency  of 
the  ordinary  funeral  obsequies,  while  it  greatly  reduces  the  expense ;  the  hire 
of  a  hearse  with  a  single  horse  costing  only  U.  Ii.,  and  with  two  hones, 
1^  Hi.  6d.  These  carriages  have  one  division  for  the  coffin,  and  another 
for  MX  mourners ;  and  when  the  coffin  haa  been  taken  out  for  interment, 
before  the  mourners  reenter  to  return  home,  the  front  part  of  the  carriage 
and  the  fore  wheels  are  contracted  and  drawn  close  up  to  the  hhder  or  coach 
part  of  the  carriage  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  part  for  cooloining  the 
coffin  disi^tpean,  and  the  whole,  when  returning  from  the  pUce  of  interment, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mourning  coach.    The  invention  is  ingenious  and  most 

Perhaps  the  expense  to  the  poor  might  be  still  farther  lessened  by  the  use 
ofli^t  low  four-wheeled  vehicles  for  conveying  the  coipse,  which  might  be 
moved  by  a  man,  or  by  two  men.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  attendants  at 
the  funeral  of  ■  poor  man  should  not  move  this  carriage  by  turns  ;  as  in 
various  country  places,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  bodies  even  of 
respectable  farmers  are,  or  were  forty  years  ago,  carried  to  the  churchyard  on 
faandspokea  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  same  idea  haa  occurred 
to  Mr.H.  W.  Jukes,  whose  carriage  for  walking  funerals  is  shown  in ^.78.  In 


Fig.  n.    Ur.  Juka-t  Tntet-Mam. 

this  figure,  besides  the  cross  handle  in  front  for  two  persons  to  draw  by,  there 
are  two  handles  behind  for  assisting  to  pusli  it  up  steep  hills,  or  by  pressure  or 
drawing  back  to  retard  it  when  going  down  hill.  These  last  handles  should  be 
made  with  a  hinge  to  let  down  when  the  coffin  ia  being  taken  out  i  and  in  a  level 
country  they  may  be  altogether  omitted.  The  pall,  or  mortcloth,  lies  over  the 
coffin.  The  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  xhould  be  about  7  ft.  by 
2ft.6in.  inside  measure;  the  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  roof  may  be  4ft.. 
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and  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  6  ft.  In  a  funeral  with  this  machine,  no  hired 
men  are  necessary  ;  the  man  who  precedes  the  procession  should  be  one  of 
the  mourners,  or  the  joiner  who  made  the  coffin,  and  the  labour  of  drawing 
should  be  shared  by  the  whole  in  turns.  Persons  who  have  not  attended  a 
walking  funeral  are  not  likely  to  be  aware,  not  only  of  the  fatigue  to  the 
bearers  and  attendants,  but  of  the  very  disagreeable  emscts,  more  especially  to 
the  man  at  the  head,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  under  the  pall,  of  the 
smell,  and  sometimes  the  moisture,  proceeding  from  the  coffin.  Could  Mr. 
Jukes's  truck-hearse,  therefore,  be  generally  introduced,  not  only  in  towns,  but 
in  country  parishes,  it  would  be  a  fjesX  blessine  to  the  poor.  The  expense  of 
funerals  to  tlie  poor  mieht  be  still  fkrther  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  hand- 
bier,  a  figure  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given,  as  practised  formerly  in 
Scotland,  and  as  it  still  is  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  par- 
ticularlv  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  country  the  body  is  put  in  a  coffin  of 
coarse  boards,  in  which  it  is  carried  to  the  church,  placed  on  a  bier,  and  a 
bottomless  coffin  of  a  superior  description  placed  over  it.  The  service  being 
read,  two  of  the  mourners  carry  the  bier  to  the  side  of  the  grave,  when,  two 
cords  being  introduced  under  the  coffin,  the  whole  is  lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  while  the  case  is  drawn  up  by  two  back  cords  which  are  at- 
tached to  its  top.*  These  innovations  will  probably  be  resisted  at  first, 
because,  among  other  things,  they  would  render  unnecessary  some  of  the  under- 
taker's menf;  but,  as  mankind  cease  to  become  slaves  of  custom,  various 

*  We  saw  a  funeral  performed  in  this  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  War- 
saw, in  June,  1813.  The  body  was  not  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  in  the 
margin  of  a  wheat  field,  the  son  of  the  deceased  not  being  able,  as  we  were 
informed,  to  pay  the  churchyard  fees.  In  Rome,  and  some  other  cities  of 
Italy,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  while  the  funeral  ceremonies 
are  performed ;  after  which  it  is  deposited,  sometimes  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  in  the  cases  of  people  of  greater  rank  for  some  weeks,  in  a  vault  or  cata- 
comb :  it  is  then  taken  out  and  buried  in  the  free  soil. 

f  People  are  not  generally  aware  that  the  origin  and  type  of  the  array  of 
funerals  commonly  made  by  undertakers  is  strictly  the  neraldic  array  of 
a  baronial  funeral,  or  the  funeral  of  persons  entitled  to  coat  armour,  all  of 
which  were  attended  by  heralds  ;  the  two  men  who  stand  at  the  doors  being 
supposed  to  be  the  two  porters  of  the  castle,  with  their  staves  in  black  ;  the 
man  who  heads  the  procession,  wearing  a  scarf,  being  a  representative  of  a 
herald  at  arms ;  the  man  who  carries  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head  being 
an  esquire,  who  bears  the  tabard  of  arms,  including  the  shield,  sword,  helmet, 
gauntlet,  and  casque,  with  its  plume  of  feathers  ;  the  palUbearers,  with  bacons, 
being  representatives  of  knights-companions  at  arms;  the  men  walking  with 
wands  being  supposed  to  represent  gentlemen  ushers,  with  their  wands. 

The  cost  of  the  men  who  bear  staves  covered  with  black,  and  who  re- 
present the  two  porters  of  the  castle,  varies  from  18^.  to  30^.;  and  the  man 
who  heads  the  procession,  representing  the  herald  at  arms,  costs  from  2/.  I U.  6<i. 
to  5/.  5f.,  and  so  on.  In  general  the  poorest  person  does  not  fool  away  less 
than  3/.  3«.  for  attendants  of  this  kind.  (£\C5.)  In  the  case  of  truck-hearses 
and  hand-biers,  all  these  expenses  might  be  spared,  by  the  mourners  acting  in 
succession  as  the  leader  or  herald ;  or  dispensing  with  the  leader  altogether, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  Scotland.  At  the  funerals  of  persons  of  rank, 
heralds  and  hired  mourners  have  in  every  age  attended,  and  formed  an  array 
of  pomp  and  simulated  grief ;  but  the  practice  seems  inconsistent  with  real 
sorrow,  and  should  therefore  be  rejected  by  people  of  common  sense.  **  If, 
says  a  correspondent,  "  the  poor  were  wise,  tneir  funerals  would  be  as  simple 
as  possible  :  a  plain  coffin,  borne  bv  near  male  relations,  and  followed  by  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  in  decent  mourning,  but  without  any  of 
the  undertaker's  trappings  on  their  persons,  would  be  sufficient  The  poor 
like  funeral  pomp  because  the  rich  like  it;  forgetting  that  during  life  the  con- 
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innovations  of  this  kind  will  be  adopted,  which  at  present  will  be  rejected  as 
absurd ;  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  suggest,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce men  to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  departing  from  the  beaten  track. 
The  thick  crust  of  prejudice  must  be  broken  up  before  it  can  be  dispersed ; 
and  the  debacle  must  precede  the  clearing  of  the  river. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  CuUure  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Kight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Contintiedjrom  p.  238.) 
Letter  XIV.     Grournig,  TVoimng,  and  Generctl  Management  of  Ericas. 

Haying  promised  you  when  here  a  few  remarks  on  my  method 
of  growing,  training,  and  general  management  of  that  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  the  Ericas,  and  haying  this  morning  an  hour  to 
spare^  I  take  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  promise,  in  a  plain 
humble  sort  of  way ;  not  professing  to  say  that  my  system  and 
general  management  are  superior  to  those  of  any  one  else.  One 
thing  I  have  long  thought,  yiz.  that  the  general  management  of 
this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  is  very  imperfectly  understood: 
that  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  amateurs  have  been 
deterred  from  purchasing  plants,  and  building  houses,  &c.,  for  the 
cultivation  of  them,  because  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  so 
short-lived  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  in 
my  hearing,  and  that  too  by  some  of  our  best  growers,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  the  life  of  the  most  healthy  heath. 
Why  should  that  be  ?  I  have  myself  thought  it  is  through 
mismanagement,  and  perhaps  in  time  I  shall  not  be  the 
only  one  that  fancies  the  same  thing.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
go  to  any  common  where  our  own  natural  heath  grows,  aind 
examine  the  surface  soil  where  the  heath  is  most  luxuriant: 
it  will  be  found  a  loose  decayed  vegetable  earth,  gritty,  sandy, 
or  stony ;  firmer  a  distance  down ;  and  most  generally  on  a  sub- 
soil of  stones,  flints,  or  sand,  naturally  well  drained :  where  the 
rush  thrives,  the  heath  does  not.  Why  should  we  sift  soil  for 
the  cultivating  of  those  plants,  and  pick  out  all  the  stones  ? 
Surely  that  must  be  acting  in  complete  opposition  to  nature ; 
and  until  such  times  as  we  think  proper  to  try  and  assist  nature, 
we  need  not  expect  to  perceive  much  progress.  If  the  soil  were 
more  generally  used  in  a  rough  state,  and  plenty  of  stones  thrust 
amongst  it,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  we  should  hear  of  but  few 
complaints  about  the  unhealthiness  and  dying  of  heaths.  I  say, 
if  they  only  get  proper  treatment,  it  will  be  no  more  likely  to 
see  a  dead  heath  than  it  would  be  to  see  a  dead  donkey.  There 
would  be  but  few  complaints  about  mildew  or  blights  of  any 
3d  Ser.— 1843.  VI.  x 
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kind  The  cause  of  mildew  is  nothing  but  drought  and  poverty ; 
dry  at  bottom,  foggy  and  damp  at  top,  will  soon  stock  a  house 
fuU  of  plants  with  mildew.  Sulphur  dusted  on  them  in  a  proper 
manner  will  certainly  cleanse  them  of  that  pest  for  a  time ;  but 
what  is  the  preventive  ?  not  sifted  earth  with  the  stones  picked 
out,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.     No,  the  stones  are  good. 

I  found  a  very  good  collection  of  ericas  at  Bicton  gardens : 
the  generality  of  them  tall  naked  plants,  many  of  them  5  ft., 
6  ft.,  and  even  7  ft.  high,  with  five  or  six  great  hazel  and  ash 
stakes  thrust  into  the  pots  to  hold  them  up,  and  tied,  in  some 
instances,  with  matting  as  wide  as  my  finger ;  many  of  them 
smothered  with  mildew,  more  particularly  one  large  Massonn, 
which  waa  completely  scorched  up  with  it,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead.   By  continual  perseverance  with  sulphur,  I  got  completely 
rid  of  that  pest.     The  whole  of  them  being  potted  to  such  an 
imreasonable  height  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  pot  filled 
entirely  to  the  rim,  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  moist.     Al- 
though the  surface  of  the  ball  of  earth  was  covered  with  green 
moss,  the  earth  underneath  was  a  complete  dust.     This  is  the 
very  way  in  which  ericas  are  lost.     I  have  observed  it  myself 
in  the  countenance  of  many  collections.     I  am  a  great  advocate 
for  potting  not  only  ericas  high,  but  every  hard-wooded  plant ; 
but  not  to  such  an  unreasonable  and  unnatural  height  as  that 
one  would  suppose  they  were  hung  up  to  dry  to  make  fuel  of.  My 
own  maxim  is,  with  a  No.  32.  pot,  for  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  be 
elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  about  2  in.  on  an  average ;  a 
No.  2.  about  4  in. :  of  course  the  other-sized  pots  in  proportion, 
and  when  shifted  into  large  tubs  allowing  a  little  more.    Surely 
nature  never  tauffht  us  to  stick  them  up  to  the  unreasonable 
height  of  10  or  12  inches  above  the  rim  of  a  No.  8.  pot :  if  so,  what 
utility  can  the  pot  be  ?     The  expense  of  the  pot  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  if  they  could  be  made  to  thrive  that  way.     I 
took  a  bit  of  stiff  wire  larger  than  my  pen,  and  thrust  into  the 
balls  of  earth  to  allow  the  water  to  pass:  but,  finding  I  could 
not  get  the  ball  of  dust  moist,  I  took  a  hammer  and  an  iron 
wedge,  and  drove  the  wedge  in  to  make  holes.     I  then  put  a 
quantity  of  broken  stones  and  pebbles  into  these  holes ;  scraped 
off  the  moss ;  got  a  quantity  of  tough  rooty  heath  soil,  cut 
it  as  I  required  it  with  my  bench  hatchet,  and  pegged  it  all 
over  the  surface,  thrusting  plenty  of  stones,  pebbles,  &c,  between 
the  sods;  and,  routing  out  2  in.  with  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  all 
round  the  rim  of  the  pots,  I  filled  up  the  cavity  with  stones.     I 
very  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  complete  wig  of  white 
fibrous  roots  all  through  the  sods  and  amongst  the  stones.     I 
then  prepared  for  fresh-potting  them,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

By  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  chopping  off  two  thirds 
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of  the  lower  end  of  the  ball  of  earth ;  well  draining  the  pots, 
and  potting  them  to  any  desired  height ;  filling  in  round,  first 
One  third  with  the  crumbs  of  the  potting-bench,  with  some 
stones,  and  a  little  sand  if  necessary,  and  ramming  it  down  tight 
with  a  stick  for  the  purpose ;  then  filling  up  with  coarse  pieces, 
stones,  pebbles,  flints,  &c.,  with  occasionally  a  handful  of  sand 
shook  in  amongst  it.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  never  make  it 
a  rule  to  mix  my  compost  before  using  it,  for  ericas  or  any 
choice  plants ;  but  use  the  preparation  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  according  to  their  constitution. 

My  own  season  for  potting  or  fresh-shifting  ericas  is  when 
they  are  in  want  of  it,  no  matter  what  season  of  the  year  it  is. 
If  they  require  shifting  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year  they  get  it ;  some  get  shifted  in  January,  others  in  June, 
and  every  other  month.  They  do  not  all  make  their  growth  at 
the  same  season ;  therefore  I  do  not  consider  they  require  all 
potting  at  the  same  time,  although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
used  to  fresh-pot  all  his  in  the  month  of  March. 

I  must  tell  you  how. perplexed  I  was  about  the  E.  Massdn»; 
its  appearance  was  so  bad  1  considered  it  a  hopeless  case.  I 
left  it  standing  aside,  considering  in  what  way  I  could  deal 
with  it.  I  was  grieved  to  see  it  in  such  a  deplorable  state. 
One  evening  after  the  men  had  all  left  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  something  with  it,  and,  on  turning  it  out  of  the  pot,  every 
particle  of  earth  fell  from  it ;  not  a  single  root  to  it.  1  was  in 
two  minds  about  casting  it  on  the  rubbish  lieap.  You  may  judge 
my  grief;  I  certainly  never  can  forget  it.  However,  I  cut  it 
back ;  potted  it,  in  soil  I  fancied,  into  a  rather  small  pot ;  placed 
it  in  the  corner  of  a  cold-pit ;  and  very  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  breaking  abundance  of  young  shoots.  It  grew  vigo- 
rously, soon  wanted  a  larger  pot,  and  is  at  this  time  in  a  No.  2. 
pot.  It«  next  shift  will  be  into  a  large  tub.  This  is  the  very 
plant  you  admired ;  and  it  was  described  in  page  621.,  in  the 
December  Number  of  your  Magazine. 

I  find  that  by  potting  them  in  coarse  sweet  soil,  with  plenty 

of  pebbles,  or  some  rough,  uneven,  knobby  flints ;  part  of  the 

drainage  coarse  charcoal,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  put  in 

here  and  there  in  the  progress  of  potting,  to  keep  aE  healthy 

and  pure  together ;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  getting  soddened 

with  water,  or  punished  with  drought.     Give  them  plenty  of 

water  in  the  growing  season,  and  never  let  them  get  punished 

for  want  of  it.     In  my  humble  opinion,  99  heaths  that  die,  out 

of  eveiy  100,  do  so  through  being  punished  for  want  of  water. 

If  they  are  properly  drained,  potted,  and  watered ;  taking  care  to 

give  them  abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  night  and  day,  if  possible ; 

and  giving  them  a  good  washing  with  the  engine  or  syringe  often, 

when  in  a  healthy  vigorous   state,  of  a  fine  morning ;    I   will 
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warrant  that  they  will  be  preserved  in  health  and  vigour, 
clear  from  mildew  and  every  other  pest.  The  house  they 
are  growing  in  should  be  kept  well  washed  and  cleansed ;  for  no 
plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with  enjoys  cleanliness  more  than 
heaths  do.  Fire  heat  they  do  not  relish  by  any  means^  no  more 
than  they  do  confinement.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to 
have  fire  of  a  frosty  night,  I  find  it  also  necessary  to  give  air ;  if 
it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  very  severe  night,  it  is  better  than 
confinement,  for  a  little  frost  does  not  punish  them  so  much  as 
closeness  and  confinement.  I  have  heard  practical  men  observe. 
Why  !  do  you  syringe  your  ericas  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  certainly.  Do 
ou  think  they  never  get  rain  on  them  in  their  native  country  ?  " 

have  often  seen  men  make  quite  a  wonder  to  see  ericas 
syringed,  observing  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  the  young 
wood  getting  the  mildew,  damping,  and  cankering.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  a  preventive. 

I  have  entirely  given  up  using  broken  freestone,  Portland  stone, 
&c.,  this  last  season ;  finding  that  in  the  course  of  two  seasons 
the  heath  soil  is  the  means  of  perishing  it ;  that  it  wastes  and 
crumbles  away  like  old  mortar ;  and  that,  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  very  subject  to  get  green  in  damp  weather,  and 
the  roots  object  to  work  or  run  about  it.  Although  it  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  sifting  system,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  common  stones,  pebbles,  rough  knobby  flints,  &c, 
such  as  can  be  picked  up  on  any  common  where  turf,  &c,  have 
been  cut. 

The  whole  of  the  ericas  under  my  care  are  growing  amongst 
stones,  pebbles,  knobby  flints,  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  sand, 
with  sods  of  fibrous  tough  heath,  soil,  merely  taking  the  hatchet 
and  chopping  off  the  furze,  heath,  bushes,  &c.,  and  giving  the 
sod  a  chop  or  two.  No  doubt  it  requires  some  knowledge  and 
a  little  taste  to  pot  ericaa.  I  should  not  exactly  like  to  trust 
to  any  man  to  repot  the  choice  kinds  of  heaths,  although  I  had 
made  the  preparation  and  'given  directions.  It  is  my  opinion, 
without  a  man  is  fond  of  his  business,  and  feels  an  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing  or  about  to  do,  it  is  very  seldom  it  gets  pro- 
perly done;  for  instance,  I  have  seen  and  heard  men,  when 
meeting  a  plant,  fruit,  &c,  in  any  way  a  little  superior  or  out 
of  the  common,  make  enquiries  respecting  the  soil  it  was 
produced  in :  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  fancy  the 
only  reason  they  cannot  produce  things  of  equal  quality  is  the 
difl^rence  of  soU ;  that  is,  because  they  have  not  the  very  kind 
of  soil  their  neighbour  has.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the 
fault  is  a  bad  soU,  bad  water,  a  bad  situation,  or  a  bad  season.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  hear  that  it  is  for  the  want  of  knowing  what 
properties  the  soil  and  water  contain,  or  that  they  have  been 
made  use  of  at  an  improper  season  without  being  purified; 
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nor  do  they  often  think  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
to  try  to  imJ5rove  the  bad  situation^  or  of  opening  their  eyes 
a  little  earlier  of  a  morning  to  try  to  assist  nature  at  the 
supposed  unkind  time  of  the  season.  A  man  may  make  the 
most  perfect  preparation  imaginable  in  his  own  mind,  and  then 
by  misapplication  be  completely  deceived ;  particularly  if  he 
does  no  more  to  it  himself  than  making  the  preparation,  trusting 
to  other  people  much ;  who  if  they  are  ever  so  good  and  careful, 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  see  the  nature  of  what  they  are  doing, 
often  commit  sad  errors.  Some  men  appear  to  follow  a  business 
for  years  without  giving  their  proceecQngs  a  candid  consider- 
ation ;  but  sow  when  it  is  spring,  and  gather  when  it  is  autumn, 
because  they  observe  others  do  the  same,  or  that  their  grand- 
father did  the  same.  However,  the  time  will  come  when  this 
mode  of  doing  business  will  not  do. 

It  is  pretended  by  many  growers  that  ericas  are  a  most  diffi- 
cult tribe  of  plants  to  manage,  in  respect  to  watering ;  but,  if 
they  are  potted  in  coarse  soU  with  plenty  of  stones,  and  well 
drained,  using  some  charcoal  over  the  crocks  and  a  few  knobs 
of  charcoal  amongst  the  soil,  taking  care  to  have  all  sweet  and 
wholesome,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  doing  well. 

I  am  fond  of  a  good  span-roofed  house  for  heaths,  opening  on 
both  sides  at  the  ends,  and  the  top  lights  movable,  so  that  the 
house  can  have  abundance  of  air,  which  may  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  weather,  &c  A  house  of  this  description 
can  be  aired  suitably  at  all  seasons. 

Cutting  down  old  naked  plants  I  practise  at  any  time  in  the 
season,  as  I  observe  any  variety  requires  it.  The  different 
varieties  making  their  growth  at  different  seasons  is  my  reason 
for  so  doing.  The  best  time  is  when  they  are  about  com- 
mencing to  make  their  young  wood ;  and  I  take  care  to  leave 
one  living  branch  on  the  plant,  as  I  find,  by  cutting  down  into 
the  old  naked  wood,  and  not  leaving  any  living  wood,  sometimes 
they  will  not  break.  If  a  plant  is  properly  managed  from  the 
first  and  kept  topped,  it  never  requires  cutting  down. 

In  commencing  tying  and  training  the  tall  naked  ericas,  I 
got  some  neat  stakes  made  out  of  double  laths  and  painted  them 
green ;  and,  with  some  small  twine  painted  and  green  thread,  I 
brought  the  heads  of  the  plants  down,  and  trained  them  round 
five  or  six  of  these  small  stakes,  which  was  the  means  of  their 
making  generally  plenty  of  young  shoots.  The  next  time  of 
training  I  got  them  still  lower  down.  I  have  of  late  entirely 
dispensed  with  stakes,  training  them  in  the  following  manner.  I 
put  from  five  to  ten  short  green-painted  stumps,  leaving  them 
about  1  in.  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  run  a  fine  wire  round 
the  whole,  by  which  means  the  plant  can  be  tied  neatly  down  to 
any  required  shape:  if  neatly  done,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
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there  ia  nothing  more  to  do.  When  shifting  into  larger  pots,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  wire  asunder,  and  place  the  stakes 
near  the  rim  of  the  pot,  adding  two  or  three  more,  joining  a 
piece  more  wire,  and  shifting  some  of  the  ties  a  little.  It  is 
very  quickly  done  by  an  active  person ;  and  is  not  only  neat, 
but  very  durable. 

Propagating  heaths  is  much  easier  and  more  simply  done 
than  most  people  imagine.  Fill  the  pot«  half  full  of  crocks, 
then  add  a  handful  of  good  rich  open  heath  soil,  and  about  1  in. 
of  pure  sand  with  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  dust.  Take  the 
most  healthy  cuttings,  cut  them  clean  with  a  sharp  knife, 
clear  off  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  put  them  in  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  covering  them  down  close  with  a  bell- 
glass.  Take  off  the  glass  every  morning,  wipe  it  with  a  dry 
cloth,  and  leave  it  off  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  taking  care  to 
water  them  with  a  fine-rosed  pot  often ;  for  1  have  observed 
thousands  of  cuttings  put  in  and  lost  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
water. 

Heath-growing  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Get  good, 
tough,  rooty,  gritty  heath  soil,  sweet  and  wholesome,  with  a 
portion  of  pure  sand,  stones,  pebbles,  or  fiints ;  a  good  drainage, 
with  a  portion  of  charcoal  used  in  a  rough  state.  The  plants 
should  stand  in  a  healthy  airy  situation,  and  be  watered  with 
pure  water ;  if  the  water  is  not  pure,  put  charcoal  in  it.  Keep 
them  at  all  times  and  seasons  well  aired,  and  syringed  often  on 
a  fine  morning ;  it  is  the  life  and  soul  of  them. 

Bicton  Gardensy  Feb.  13.  1843. 


Art.  IV.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laton^  Shntbbery,  and 

Flower-Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  266.) 

The  design^.  73.  is  for  a  flower-garden  combining  a  shrubbery ;  the  plants, 
in  both  cases,  to  be  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  planted  regularly,  according 
to  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering.  In  the  centre  is  a  basin  of  water 
with  a  stone  margin  and  vases  at  the  angles,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through 
arches  of  trelliswork,  covered  with  hardy  herbaceous  climbers,  such  as 
convolvulus,  tropaeolum,  &c.,  at  a,  a,  a,  a ;  or  a  cypress  or  conical-shaped 
Junlperus,  or  Irish  yew,  may  be  planted  in  each  of  the  small  squares  at  the 
four  openings.  The  beds  are  not  more  than  2  fl.  wide,  in  order  to  adroit  of 
onlpr  a  single  row  of  plants  in  each  ;  every  plant  is  to  be  encouraged  to  form 
a  circular  mass  of  18  m.  in  diameter,  leaving  a  separation  of  3  in.  between  plant 
and  plant  when  full  grown,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  plants  and  the 
grass,  so  that  in  fact  each  plant  will  be  a  circle  of  18  in.  in  diameter,  standing 
within  a  square  of  2  fl.  on  the  side.  On  the  beds  next  the  walk  the  lowest 
plants,  or  those  which  do  not  rise  above  9  in.  or  1  ft.,  are  to  be  planted ;  on 
the  next  the  middle-sized  plants  which  do  not  rise  above  2  ft.,  and  on  the 
third  bed,  plants  which  grow  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height.  The  plants  in  each 
bed  may  be  arranged  jointly  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the 
time  of  flowering  as  foUows  :  — ■ 

For  the  line  of  beds  next  the  walk,  eight  white-flowering  plants  for  Fe- 
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Fig.  73.    A  Flower-Qarden  surrounded  by  a  Shrubbery. 

bruary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  planted  in 
succession  ;  next,  eight  red-flowering  plants  for  the  same  months  ;  and  so  on, 
through  blue,  yellow,  purple,  orange,  and  brown,  commencing  again  with  white. 

The  line  of  beds  next  the  walk  being  completed  in  this  manner,  the  second 
line  may  commence  with  purple  or  orange,  and  the  third  with  brown.  As 
several  of  the  plants  in  each  colour  will  continue  in  bloom  more  than  a 
month,  there  will  never  be  any  colour  wanting.  In  the  middle  line  of  beds 
there  will  be  no  plants  for  February  or  March,  because  there  are  scarcely  any 
plants  which  rise  above  a  foot  that  bloom  in  these  months ;  and  in  the  third 
line  of  beds  there  will  be  none  for  February,  March,  or  April,  and  only  the 
crown  imperial  for  May,  because  almost  all  tall-growing  plants  flower  late. 

The  beds  for  shrubs,  which  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk,  are  to  be 
planted  in  single  rows  distributed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  herba- 
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ceouE  plants.  The  first  row  will  cont^n  hardy  heaths,  lawTacdniums,  and 
other  ericaceouB  plants,  daphnes.  Sec,  vhich  do  not  riae  above  9  in.,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  and  farieties  purchasable  in  the 
London  nurseries. 

The  outer  bed  of  shrubs  should  beplanted  with  taller-growing  kinds,  diieflj 
showy  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  balmias,  mahonias,  &c. 

In  both  the  lines  of  beds  of  shrubs  care  should  be  taken  to  distribute  the 
evergreens  and  the  variecated-leaved  plants  with  some  degree  of  rf^larity 
among  the  others ;  and  ine  same  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  distributing  the 
herbaceous  plants.  Among  the  latter  there  are  certain  white-leaved  planta, 
auch  as  cerastium,  some  varieties  of  auricula,  some  species  of  gnaphalium,  &c., 
which  ought  to  be  equally  distributed  :  and  the  same  care  ought  to  be  had  with 
respect  to  glaucous  and  grass-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  (Earden  pick ;  and  ever- 
green plants,  such  as  the  sweetwilliam,  the  wallflower,  &c. 

In  planting  such  a  garden,  whether  with  flowers  or  shrubs,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  garden  constitutes  a  regular  formal  figure, 
and  that  the  principle  of  regularity  must  be  maintmned  throughout.  Everjr 
herbaceous  plant  and  shrub  must  be  pruned  and  trained,  and  taken  up  and 
reduced  when  necessary  ;  go  ae  to  form  a  circle  in  the  plan,  and  a  dome,  or 
semi-globe,  or  a  cone  more  or  less  blunt,  in  the  elevation.  The  lines  of  beds 
next  the  walk,  whether  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubB,  will  be  composed  of 
semi-globes  or  flattened  domes ;  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  second  row  of 
somewhat  pointed  domes,  the  diameter  of  the  base  being  18  in.,  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  elevation  2  f^. ;  white  the  herbaceous  planta  in  the  third  row, 
and  the  shrubs  in  the  second  row,  will  be  trained  so  as  to  form  sugar-loaf  or 
blunt  conical  shapes. 

To  plant  such  a  garden  as  this  botanically,  keeping  all  the  spedea  of  a 
genus  together,  would  render  it  disagreeable  even  to  the  commonest  observer, 
because  there  would  be  no  obvious  relation  between  the  mind  displayed  in 
laying  out  the  beds  and  that  employed  in  planting  them,  between  the  designer 
and  the  execucer,  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 

(,'I\> U  eoKtinittd.) 


Art.  V.  HetuU  of  an  Experiment  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Drranmoud 
and  Sons  to  ihoK  the  proper  Depth  of  Covering  for  Grans  Seeds 
and  Clovers.  Communicated  by  Messrs.  Drummond. 
The  following  seeds  were  sown  on  the  13th  of  May,  1842,  on  an  open  border 
of  light  soil,  the  covering  regulated  by  a  frame  standing  3  in.  in  depth  at  a  b, 
and  level  with  the  surface  at  c  d,  the  border  4ft.  wide:  the  white  dots  show 
where  the  seeds  have  brairded,  and  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  plants 
in  the  difTerent  depths  ;  thus  proving  to  a  certainty  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  cuvenng,  or  rather  burying,  the  seeds. 
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I.  Perennial  rye  grau ;  S.  Timothy  grass ;  3.  Meadow  fescue ;  4.  Red 
clover ;  5.  White  clover ;  6.  Yellow  clover  ;  7.  Rib  grass  ;  8.  Meadow  fox- 
tail;  9.  Hard  fescue;  10.  Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass;  II.  Cocksfoot; 
13.  Crested  dogstail ;  13.  Wood  meadow  grass ;  14.  Fiorin ;  15.  Italian  rye 
grass. 

The  perennial  rye  grass  alone  has  grown  at  Sin.  deep;  but  after  1}  in.  the 
plants  decrease  more  than  half. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stir&ng,  April  37.  1843. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  publiskedy  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Treatise  on  the  Tank  System  of  communicating  Heat  to  HoriicuUural  Struc^ 
iures,  "By  W.  £.  Rendle,  F.H.S.  With  eight  wood  engravings,  12mo, 
pp.  &6.     London  and  Plymouth,  1843. 

The  long  extract  from  the  Gardenei^s  Chronicle,  in  favour  of  the  tank 
system  of  heating  as  developed  by  Mr.  Rendle,  which  •will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  page,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  express  here  our  entire  approba- 
tion of  it.  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Rendle  has  shown,  by  descriptions  and  wood- 
cuts, how  the  tank  system  may  be  applied  to  a  propagating-house,  to  a  forcing 
or  orchidaceous  house,  to  a  botanic  stove,  to  a  pine-pit,  and  to  the  cucum- 
ber, melon,  strawberry,  and  the  forcing  of  moss  and  other  roses.    Fig,  75. 


Pfg.  75.    Section  qf  a  Span-rw^fed  Home  heated  according  to  Mr.  RendWa  Tank  Syttem. 

kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Rendle,  exhits  a  span-roofed  propagating,  forcing, 
or  orchidaceous  house,  which  is  in  fact  suited  for  any  kind  of  plant  requiring 
bottom  heat.  **  In  lieu  of  a  wooden  tank,  one  of  brick  or  stone,  coated  with 
Roman  cement,  would  here  answer  well.  The  cistern  is  represented  as  being 
fixed  on  a  solid  base  of  masonry,  which,  in  this  instance,  I  would  recommend 
to  be  at  least  12  in.  in  depth,  so  as  to  contain  a  very  large  body  of  water  ; 
for,  the  larger  the  body  of  water,  the  longer  of  course  the  continuance  of 
heat,  while  I  question  very  much  whether  the  lire  would  require  attendance 
more  than  once  a  day.  The  slates  with  which  the  tanks  are  covered  should 
rest  on  a  brick  partition,  over  which  may  be  a  layer  of  sand,  sawdust,  or  any 
suitable  material,  into  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  The  water  may  be  con- 
trived to  pass  from  the  one  side  of  the  path  to  the  other,  by  means  of  an 
inverted  siphon  passing  under  the  pathway.** 
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When  we  visited  Mr.  Rendle's  nursery  in  September  last  (see  our  Vol. 
for  1842,  p.  546.),  we  were  shown  one  of  these  tanks,  but  Mr.  Rendle  not 
being  at  home,  and  besides  being  in  a  jpreat  hurry,  and  having  before  seen  at 
Bristol  tanks  of  water  heated  by  steam,  in  order  to  produce  bottom  heat,  Mr. 
Rendle's  tank  did  not  make  that  impression  on  us  which  might  have  been 
expecled.  Count  Zubow's  tank  heatea  by  steam,  and  also  those  in  the  Bris- 
tol Nursery,  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
TVaruactioJU,  and  in  the  earuer  volumes  of  tbe  Gardener* s  Magaxme, 

Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Orchideous  Plants,  with  a  Catalogue  of  those  m 
the  Collection  of  J,  C,  Lyons,  alphabeticalfy  arranged,  with  their  native  Coun- 
tries, and  a  short  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Cultivation  adopted,  12mo,  pp.  96. 
with  several  woodcuts.     Ladiston,  Ireland,  1843. 

The  author,  in  a  printed  circular  which  we  received  with  his  book,  has 
directed  our  attention  to  what  he  calls  ''his  Oniscamyntic  [oniscus,  the  wooil- 
louse,  and  amuno,  to  repel]  Epiphyte  Stand,"  which,  among  other  merits,  has 
that  of  being  easily  formed  by  every  gardener  for  himself. 

*'  Procure  from  the  potter  a  pan  generally  known  as  a  feeder,  with  a  raised 
centre  and  a  hole  in  it,  into  which  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree  is  to  be  made 
fast.  In  the  forked  part,  the  plant  is  to  be  fastened  with  zinc  or  copper  wire, 
and  the  roots  covered  with  moss.  The  branches  can  be  cut  to  any  desired 
length,  so  as  it  does  not  overbalance  the  bottom.  I  have  them  from  12  in. 
to  36  in.  long.  The  bottom  of  the  feeder  should  be  made  thick  and  heavy, 
which  will  cause  it  to  stand  steady  and  Arm.  They  may  be  made  of  different 
sizes,  and  the  branches  cut  to  different  lengths.  Should  the  plant  increase  in 
size  and  weight  so  as  to  become  unsteady,  a  larger  bottom  can  easily  be  sub* 
stituted.  I  have  several  plants  of  Oncldium,  Papdio,  Stanhopea,  LaeMia,  and 
Catasetum,  &c.,  growing  in  the  forked  branches,  which  succeed  remarkably 
well ;  the  foliage  of  all  the  plants  so  grown  is  much  more  luxuriant,  and  of  a 
darker  and  richer  green  than  those  grown  in  lumps  of  peat,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment (November)  the  branch  of  uie  tree  is  covered  with  the  roots  firmly 
attached  to  it,  having  in  many  instances  penetrated  the  bark.  They  were, 
until  the  idea  of  the  stand  in  their  present  state  occurred  to  me,  fixed  in 
common  pots,  made  steady  with  yellow  clay  pressed  hard ;  but  those  in  the 
stands  are  much  preferable,  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  feeder, 
which  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  also  contributes  to  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  they  will  be  found 
an  excellent  improvement  on  pots  for  almost  every  Epiphyte,  and  will  not  oc- 
cupy more  space ;  besides,  they  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  smaller  plants 
to  be  placed  between  them. 

"  I  strongly  recommend  the  feeding-pans  to  be  procured  from  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  Annfield  Pottery,  Glasgow,  who  executed  my  order  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch." 

The  work  contains  various  remarks  on  culture,  extending  to  32  pages, 
illustrated  bv  woodcuts  ;  and  the  remaining  64  pages  contain  a  monthly 
calendar.  We  were  surprised  to  find,  in  p.  21.,  the  author  deriving  the  word 
Epiphyte  from  cpi,  upon,  and  fiio,  to  grow,  instead  of  epi,  upon,  and  phyton, 
a  plant,  as  given  in  various  botanical  and  gardening  works.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  inexperienced  in  the 
culture  of  Orchid^cese. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  the  Peach  upon  the  open  Wall,  By  John  Smith, 
Author  of  "  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons."  12mo, 
pp.  112,  and  three  plates.     London  and  Ipswich,  1843. 

This  is  a  sensibly  written  treatise  by  a  gardener  of  much  experience,  and 
it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  younger  brethren  or  the  amateur.  Zig- 
zag or  serpentine  walls  Mr.  Smith  clecid^ly  disapproves  of,  having  in  his 
youth  had  experience  of  several  hundred  yards  of  tlicm.     **  Instead  of  their 
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affording  a  quiet  shelter,  and  inducing  a  general  warmth,  they  are  calculated 
to  encouraee  so  many  eddies  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  that  cold  and  bleak- 
ness are  induced."  '*  The  best  line  for  a  garden  wall  is  most  certainly  a  straight 
line  ;  and  the  best  aspect  for  the  peach  the  south,  or  the  S.,  with  but  little 
inclination  to  either  E.  or  W.,  especially  the  latter.''  (p.  62.)  *'  The  height 
of  the  wall  may  vary  from  8  fb.  to  14  fb.  Walls  in  cold  bleak  situations 
may  be  sunk  below  the  general  surface  of  the  garden,  as  they  are  at  Walton, 
the  marine  residence  of  R.  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  near  Felixtow  in  Suffolk/' 
[and  at  Silverton  Park  (p.  242.)  in  Devonshire].  Great  care  is  requisite  in 
this  case  thoroughly  to  drain  the  border.  '^  A  border  only  6  or  8  ^et  wide, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  peach,  is  much  better  than  one  twice  that  width  not 
so  devoted,  that  is  cropped  with  deep-rooted  and  strong-erowing  vegetables.** 
(p.  67.)  Wherever  peach  trees  are  worn  out,  the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  no 
less  so,  and  the  one  requires  to  be  renewed  no  less  than  the  other.  The 
wavy  fan  mode  of  training  **  embraces  one  very  good  principle,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  very  worst  which  can  possibly  exist.  The  good  is  that 
of  elongating  and  elevating  the  under  leader  ;  the  evil  is  that  of  encouraging 
a  number  of  shoots  upon  the  upper  side  of  this  leader,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  curve,  to  be  procluced  and  reproduced  one  above  another  ;  every  one,  as 
it  is  encouraged,  becoming  stronger  than  its  producer,  until  the  leader's 
life  is  sucked  away  by  them,  and  its  amputation  rendered  unavoidable."  The 
common  fan  mode  of  training,  so  universally  practised,  is  what  Mr.  Smith 
prefers  to  all  other  modes,  elevating  occasionally  the  extremities  of  the  lower 
shoots  when  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  their  strength. 

Copious  and  frequent  watering  Mr.  Smith  considers  essential  to  the  growth 
and  fruitfblness  of  the  peach,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Hopeton  House  Gardens.  '*  The  very  finest  and  best  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  peaches  I  ever  saw  were  grown  by  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
William  M'Credie,  some  years  since,  in  a  garden  at  that  time  occupied  by  him  ; 
and  their  superiority,  it  is  certain,  arose  from  the  constancy  of  the  supply  of 
moisture,  communicated  by  means  of  a  considerable-sized  stream  of  water, 
which  ran  immediately  at,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  against  which  the  tree  was  planted.  Again,  the  Barrington  peach,  cul- 
tivated under  circumstances  differing  from  the  above,  by  the  water  being  at 
the  back  of  the  wall^  and  stagnant,  foul,  and  rising  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  on  the  south  side,  but  removed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
season,  has  been  known  to  succeed  admirably. 

*'  There  is  in  the  mind  of  many  gardeners  an  idea  that  dry,  very  dry  situ- 
ations are  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  peach,  and  esjpecially  that 
there  they  are  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  mildew ;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
for  in  such  places,  and  without  a  good  supply  of  water  being  afforded,  this 
tree  is  as  liable  to  infection  from  that  disease  as  in  any  situation  whatsoever ; 
and  indeed  I  have  witnessed  its  existence  upon  a  lofty  and  dry  situation  to  a 
most  deplorable  extent,  even  while  under  the  care  of  gardeners  of  no  mean 
talent.  I  have  also  known  one  who,  differing  from  them  on  the  cause  of 
mildew,  ventured  to  recommend  copious  watering  as  the  principal  means  of 
removing  the  pest.  This  course  they  adopted,  and  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  That  the  application  of  an  abundance  of  water  to  cold  soils,  &c., 
or  in  seasons  which  are  unusually  dull  and  cool,  would  be  proper,  let  not  any 
one  suppose,  for  this  would  indeed  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  There 
should,  under  every  circumstance  connected  with  human  operations,  be  che- 
rished in  the  mind  of  the  operator  a  due  regard  to  that  equilibrium  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  created  things."   (p.  97 — 100.) 

'*  Were  it  needful  still  to  enlarge  upon  the  propriety  of  administering  laree 
quantities  of  water  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  on  the  beneficial  effects  thereof,  the 
trees  upon  the  walls  of  R.  N.  Shawe,  Esq.,  of  Kesgrave,  between  Ipswich  and 
Woqdbridce,  under  the  management  of  my  friend  Garrod,  gardener  at  that 
place,  might  be  referred  to  as  an  undeniable  proof;  for  there  the  element 
exists  in  abundance,  and  runs  in  a  large  stream  continuously  just  in  front  of, 
and  at  a  few  feet  distance  from,  one  of  the  principal  south  walls ;  the  peach 
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and  other  fruit  trees  at  the  same  time  testifying  that  it  does  them  no  injury. 
The  trees  in  this  garden  are  generally  fan-trained,  and»  though  perhaps  past 
their  zenith,  afford  proof  of  no  mean  description  in  favour  of  that  system. 

**  In  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  I  would  say,  let  the  operation  be 
done  judiciously ;  by  wnich  is  meant :  —  First,  with  water  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influence  for  a  considerable  time,  say  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  Secondly,  when  the  leaves,  &c.,  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
element,  by  its  application  from  the  gturden  engine,  let  it  be  water  simply  ;  and 
by  no  means  wash  them  with  lime-water,  for,  if  this  be  done,  the  prolmbiiity  is 
that  an  abundance  will  run  down  upon  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  tne  effect  yvill 
be  very  injivious,  though  the  cause  of  the  mischief  may  not  always  be  under- 
stood. I  have  known  trees,  the  main  stems  of  which  have  been  bared  of 
their  bark  on  the  part  where  the  liquid  ran  down,  from  no  other  cause  than 
this ;  but  at  the  first  I  could  not  imagine  fix>m  what  source  the  evil  had 
originated.  Thirdly,  in  hot  weather,  let  the  operation  be  performed  season- 
ably, that  is,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  declining  from,  and 
not  when  it  is  shining  fully  or  poweruilly  upon,  the  wall.  Fourthly,  when 
the  soil  alone  requires  to  be  watered,  let  it  be  remembered  that  one  good  doing 
will  be  of  more  service  than  several '  make-believes.'  My  own  method  is 
to  prepare  a  trench  at  some  distance  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and,  if  the 
weather  be  hot,  and  the  soil  becoming  dry,  to  pour  the  water  in  by  whole- 
sale, until  the  soil  is  completely  saturated ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  passed 
away  into  the  ground,  the  disturbed  part  is  relevclled,  and  made  to  appear  as 
if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done;  thus  the  sun's  influence  upon  the 
moistened  ground  is  beneficial,  whereas,  were  the  surface  exposed  in  a  moist 
state,  it  would  be  injurious  [by  the  cold  that  would  be  produced  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water].  Such  a  watering  as  this,  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
stoning  is  over,  need  not  be  repeated  during  the  season  ;  but  the  surface  of 
the  border  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  and  raked  with  a  wooden  rake  at  least 
twice  every  week,  in  order  that  the  atmospheric  and  solar  influence  may  be 
duly  received,  and  thereby  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  fruit  promoted." 
(p.  101—103.) 

Mr.  Smith  protects  the  blossom  buds  in  spring,  and  the  article  he  prefers  for 
that  purpose  is  bunting.  '*  During  fine  days  it  should  be  removed,  and  when 
the  tear  of  frost  is  passed  for  the  season,  it  must  be  taken  away  entirely." 
Syringing  about  sunrise  after  frosty  nights  he  has  also  found  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  coverings.  An  alarm  bell,  attached  to  ingenious  and  yet  simple 
machinery,  is  described  and  figured,  the  object  of  which  is  to  detect  **  fruit- 
gatherers  who  have  little  regard  to  principle." 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  extracts  that  this  is  a  valuable  little  manual 
of  peach  culture. 

Hortus  Colliiuonianus,  An  Account  of  the  Plants  cnUivated  by  the  late  Peter 
ColUnson,  Esq,,  F,R,S,,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their  modem 
Names,  from  the  Catalogue  of  his  Garden  and  other  Manuscripts.  Not 
published.     Swansea,  1843. 

This  is  a  catalogue  with  annotations,  prepared  from  Mr.  Collinson's 
copies  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  editions  of  Miller,  and  from  other  sources, 
which  were  in  the  late  Mr.  Lambert's  library,  and  were  purchased  at  its  sale 
by  L.  W.  Dillwvn,  Esq ,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  &c.,  of  Skelly  Hall,  near  Swansea. 
In  printing  it  this  botanist  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  his  botanical 
friends,  and  through  them,  for  the  work  is  not  sold,  to  the  public.  Under  our 
article  entitled  Arboricultural  Notices  will  be  found  some  mteresting  extracts, 
which  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  historical  part  of  our  Arbo- 
retum Britannicum,  In  p.  59  and  60.  there  are  some  memoranda  relating  to 
the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  which  we  shall  have  recourse  to  when  we 
prepare  a  new  edition  of,  or  a  supplement  to,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening, 

A  Catalogue  of  Sicilian  Plants  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Geography,  Geology, 
and  Vegetation  of  Sici!y,   By  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  M.  A.    8vo,  pp.  51.   London, 
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1842.     Extracted  from  the  *'  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,**  and  from  the  "  Annals 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.'* 

There  are  many  plants  enumerated  in  this  catalogue  that  would  form  very 
desirable  additions  to  the  British  garden.  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  there 
are  several,  which,  if  they  have  been  introduced,  are  now  lost,  or  rare,  and 
of  these  we  shall  give  a  list  under  our  Arboricultural  Notices. 

TTiorburn's  Catalogue  of  Kitcken'Garden,  Herb,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Grau  Seeds, 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Greehouse  Plants  ;  Gardentng,  Agricultural,  and  Bo- 
tanical Books,  Gardening  Tools,  S^c,  for  I84f3.    12mo,  pp.68.   New  York. 

Parsons  and  Co^s  Catalogue  of.  Fruit  and  Forest  Drees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Sfc.,fvr  1843.    8vo,  pp.  40.     New  York. 

Bendlefs  Catalogue  of  choice  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  CalceO' 
larias.  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Camellias,  S^c,  for  1843. 
12mo,  pp.  25.    Plymouth. 

Each  of  these  catalogues  is  a  very  copious  list  of  the  plants  and  seeds  of 
commerce. 

Timely  Hints,  addressed  to  the  Landlords  and  Tenantry  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  shoufing,  in  a  few  Words,  the  only  obvious,  easy,  and  certain 
Means  by  which  they  can  severally  continue  to  derive  and  pay  fair  Rents  from 
the  SoU^  under  the  present  certain,  and  prospective  possible.  Depreciation 
in  Value  of  British  rural  productive  Industry,  Sfc»  ^c.  By  their  *'  Country 
Cousin."     Pamph.  8vo.  pp.  46.     London,  1843. 

According  to  this  author  the  present  backward  state  of  agriculture  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  well-known  incapacity  of  lawyers  as  managers  of  landed 
property  ;  and  his  remedy  consequently  is,  the  employment  of  resident 
stewards  or  agents,  who  have  received  a  competent,  general,  and  professional 
education.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  great  variety  of  quotations,  authorities, 
and  opinions,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  title,  and  tending  to  show  that 
all  the  present  difficulties  of  landlords  and  tenants  are  to  be  overcome  by 
superior  cultivation. 

Letters  to  the  Farmers  ofSuJhlk,  By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Hector 
of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London  and  Hadleigh,  1843. 

We  take  much  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  before  noticed  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  which  Professor  Henslow  is  making  in  Suffolk  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  These  exertions  commenced  with  some  lectures 
on  the  nature  of  plants  and  soils  and  manures,  delivered  at  different  times  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years  to  the  farmers,  his  parishioners,  and  they 
have  led  ultimately  to  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  history 
of  which  is  thus  given. 

"  These  letters  were  published  in  three  of  the  county  papers.  Their 
object  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  iarmers  of  Suffolk  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  conducting  thear  experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  might  render 
any  results  obtained  by  them  available  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  more  rapid  improvement  of  agriculture.  With  this  view,  an 
extensive  systematic  cooperation  has  been  strongly  insisted  on ;  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  one  appeal  for  the  trial  of  a  particular  experiment, 
to  be  undertaken  by  not  less  than  fifty  experimenters,  has  led  to  a  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  organise  a  system  of  experimental  cooperation 
among  a  very  large  body  of  the  farmers  of  all  England.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  on  republishing  these  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, 
and  a  glossary  of  terms,  in  nope  they  may  be  serviceable  in  persuading  others 
to  imitate  the  example  of  my  own  neighbours.  As  I  am  not  to  be  personally 
benefited  by  the  sale  of  this  publication,  though  I  bear  the  expense  of  it,  I 
have  no  scruple  in  requesting  my  personal  friends,  acquaintances,  and  corre- 
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spondents,  to  assist  me  in  promoting  its  circulation  as  widely  as  possible. 
They  will  find  a  confident  hope  expressed  in  it  that  some  scheme  will  shortly 
be  organised  for  securing  the  object  which  is  there  suggested,  and  which  has 
received  the  approbation  qf  persons  well  competent  to  judge  of  its  importance 
and  practicability.  The  mmphlet  includes  also  an  address  delivered  last 
December  to  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  theory  of  manuring  ;  and 
the  letters  discuss,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  and  a  few 
other  topics  which  may  be  considered  of  general  interest  to  practical  agri- 
culturists.— «/.  S.  Herulow.    April  27.  1843.* 

We  most  strongly  recommend  this  pamphlet,  not  only  to  every  one  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  but  to  the  gardener  and  the  scientific  amateur. 

On  the  Laying  outf  Planting,  and  Managing  of  Cemeteries ;  and  on  the  Int' 
provement  of  Churchyardt.  With  60  Engravings.  By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  &c.    8vo,  pp.  120.     London,  1843. 

The  whole  of  what  is  contained  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  three 
lithographic  plates,  will  be  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Four  articles 
have  been  published,  and  there  remain  five  to  be  given,  so  that  the  last  will 
be  in  the  November  Number. 

A  History  and  Directory  of  the  Borough  of  Derby,  intended  as  a  Guide  to 
Strangers  visiHng  the  Town,  "By  Stephen  Glover.  8vo,  pp.  256,  numerous 
woodcuts.     Derby,  1843. 

This  work  is  judiciously  drawn  up,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts, exhibiting  views  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  buildings, 
of  tombs,  antiquities,  and  of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  Derby  Arboretum. 
It  also  contains  plans  and  sections  of  the  Arboretum*  a  description  of  it,  and 
an  account  of  the  gallery  of  paintiims,  sculpture,  &c.,  in  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  the  benevolent  rounder. 

Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  RedcUffe,  Bristol:  An  Appeal  by  the 
Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Vestry ;  with  an  Abstract  of  Reports  by  Messrs, 
Britton  and  Hosking ;  and  an  engraved  Plan  and  Views  of  the  Church, 
4to,  pp.  28.    Bristol,  1842. 

The  ensraving  of  the  restored  church  is  very  handsome,  both  in  regard  to 
desi^  and  execution,  and  we  trust  funds  sufficient  will  be  raised  for  carrying 
the  improved  building  into  effect. 

T7ie  Latin  Governess,  a  Manual  of  Instruction  in  t/ie  Elements  of  Latin,  fir  thfi 
Use  of  Teachers  of  Ijatin  generally,  but  more  especially  of  Mothers  and  Go' 
vemesses.  By  John  W.  Freese,  B.A.  l2mo,  pp.  163.  London  and  West- 
erham,  1843. 

This  work  is  quite  original  in  its  plan,  and,  though  intended  chiefly  for 
governesses,  yet  we  think  it  also  well  adapted  for  the  self-instruction  of  young 
gardeners.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  amateur  botanist  and  gardener, 
who  is  a  classical  scholar,  would  write  a  Latin  grammar  expressly  for  practical 
gardeners  ;  illustrating  it  as  far  as  possible  by  passages  taken  from  the  specific 
characters  and  descriptions  of  plants,  with  just  enough  of  syntax  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  botanical  works,  which  are  frequently  written  in  Latin.  Such 
a  grammar,  and  a  short  selection  from  these  works,  embracing  all  the  difficul- 
ties likely  to  occur,  would  form  a  complete  course  for  the  practical  gardener. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE.      • 

Art.  I,     General  Notices, 

JucKES''s  Smohc'Consuming  Furnace,  which  may  be  seen  in  action  at  the  Ma- 
nufactory, "  the  Grove,"  Great  Guilford  Street,  South wark,  consists  of  a 
series  of  bars  attached  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  chain,  which  tra- 
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verses  over  two  drains,  the  one  placed  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the  front. 
These  fire  bars  traverse  at  the  rate  of  about  6  ft.  per  hour,  and  only  require 
a  power  about  one  thirtieth  of  a  horse  to  keep  them  in  motion.  The  fuel  being 
introduced  on  the  bars  at  the  entrance,  through  a  hopper,  is  carried  onwards 
by  the  traversing  motion  of  the  bars,  passing  througn  all  the  relative  stages 
of  combustion  until  nothing  but  the  scoria  or  unvolatilisable  portions  remain, 
which  are  rejected  at  the  back.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  arrangement,  when 
the  fuel  is  first  introduced,  it  parts  with  its  more  volatile  portions,  which  are 
consumed  with  the  fuel  farther  advanced  on  the  bars,  and  consequently  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  combustion.  By  this  process  all  the  carbon  is  burnt, 
instead  of  being  distributed  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at  once  seen  by 
the  total  absence  of  smoke  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  where  it  is  em- 
ployed. This  is  of  itself  a  great  saving  in  the  economy  of  fuel ;  but  another 
equally  important  is  in  the  fact,  that  the  coal  dust  or  refuse  coal  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  the  largest  and  best  coal.  Through  the  constant  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air  between  the  fire  bars,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  con- 
stant and  uniform,  and  there  is  no  clinkering  of  the  bars,  which  come  out  of 
the  fire  as  clean  in  the  evening  as  they  did  when  they  entered  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  hopper,  which  supplies  the  fuel,  may  be  made  to  contain  a  supply  of 
fuel  for  an  unlimited  time  ;  and  thus  the  regulation  of  the  fire  is  rendered 
quite  independent  of  the  caprice  or  neglect  of  the  stoker. 

This  furnace  appears  to  be  interesting  to  the  gardener  in  two  ways :  1st, 
because  the  general  adoption  of  some  such  arrangement,  where  the  important 
object  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  smoke  is  accomplished,  would  tend 
greatly  to  improve  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prove  beneficial  to  the 
cultivator ;  and,  2d,  as  it  might  be  economically  and  advantageously  employed 
in  heating  houses  upon  a  large  scale,  particularly  with  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus. —  A,  B, 

The  TreC'Creeper  (CSrikia  famiSdris)  and  the  Green  Fly  that  infests  GerO' 
niums.  —  Once  upon  a  time  one  of  the  little  birds  called  tree-creepers  entered 
a  small  greenhouse,  and  took  up  its  abode  therein  for  a  day  and  a  night,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  had  cleared  the  plants  of  insects  most  completely. 
Not  a^  leaf  nor  a  twig  escaped  its  searching  glance.  As  its  scientific  name  im- 
plies, it  was  quite  tame  and  familiar,  and  never  seemed  to  heed  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  but  still  continued  to  carry  on  its  work  of  destruction.  But, 
alas !  on  the  second  morning  the  voracious  little  bird  was  found  lying  stiff 
and  cold  in  the  corner  which  it  had  fixed  on  for  its  bed,  having,  in  fact, 
glutted  itself  to  death.  Gardeners,  if  you  wish  your  greenhouse  plants  to  be 
free  of  insects,  encouraee  the  Certhia  familiaris  when  you  have  it,  and  try 
to  procure  it  when  you  have  it  not. — A.  S.  M,    Braes  ofGoujrie. 

Wireworm  destroyed  by  the  Mole,  —  A  singular  instance  of  the  utility  of 
protecting  the  mole  has  within  these  last  few  days  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Having  had  occasion  to  turf  up  a  number  of  small  clumps  in  our 
flower-garden,  I  was  astonished  in  a  few  days  to  find  that  the  moles  had 
pushed  up  the  turf  over  the  whole  surface  of  some  of  the  clumps.  I  imme- 
diately searched  for  the  cause  of  their  visit  to  these  patched  up  clumps  ; 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  the  wireworm  in  great  abundance  between 
the  surface  of  the  former  clump  and  the  neW-laid  tun.  They  had,  I  suspect, 
been  in  the  turf  before  it  was  laid  down,  and,  the  ground  beneath  being  beat 
so  hard,  they  could  not  penetrate  farther;  where  the  moles,  having  once 
discovered  them,  seemed  determined  on  eradicating  them.  They  were  mostly 
the  larva  of  Agriotis  line^tus,  with  a  few  of  A.  obsciira.  What  was  very  sin- 
gular in  this  instance  is,  that  before  this  time  I  never  saw  a  single  indication 
of  a  mole  in  the  garden,  although  there  were  plentv  of  them  in  the  wood  which 
surrounds  it.  —  John  Dunlop,  Worcester  Park  Gardens,  near  Kingston, 
May  10.  1843. 

Cytisus  Addml,  Purple  Laburnum. —  I  write  to  communicate  to  you  a  further 
freak  of  this  singular  plant.  The  tree  of  my  brother,  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert, 
at  Ickleton>  near  Saffron  Walden,  having  for  some  years  ripened  seed  on 
both    the  yellow-flowering  branch   and    the  small -leaved    purple-flowering 
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branch,  has»  this  year,  in  addition  to  these  eccentricities,  produced  small 
solitary  axillary  purple  flowers  in  that  part  of  the  tree  which  has  retained  the 
original  hybrid  character.  Some  of  the  seedlings  from  the  yellow  branch 
have  flowered,  and  are  natural  vellow  laburnums.  One  from  the  small  purple 
branch  at  Spofforth  has  roundfer  leaves  than  C^tisus  purpi^eus,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered.  I  regret  the  loss  of  one  seedling  from  the  yellow  branch,  which 
showed  a  purple  tint  on  the  young  wood,  and  would  probably  have  manifested 
some  diversity  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  The  habits  of  this  plant  are  not 
those  of  a  seminal  mule ;  and  I  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my 
surmise,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
two  species  in  forming  the  bud  on  the  suture  where  the  baric  had  been  in- 
serted in  budding.  —  W.  Herbert.    May  18.  1843. 

JohmtorCt  improved  portable  Garden  Engine  {Jig. 
76.)  is  formed  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  Mr.  Read,  figured  in  our  Volume  tor  1837,  p.  459. 
The  principal  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Johnston  occupies 
two  cylinaers  with  what  Mr.  Read  includes  in  one. 
The  following  is  the  description  sent  us  by  Mr.  John- 
ston. On  raising  the  handle  a,  the  water  passes  up 
the  lower  tube,  opening  the  valve  b,  and  filling  the  tube 
c.  Depressing  the  handle  closes  the  valve  b,  and  opens 
the  valve  d ;  the  water  passing  up  the  tubes  e  and  /, 
and  compressine  the  air  in  the  outer  tube  f,  when  it 
continues  up  we  tube  e  to  the  joint  g,  through 
which  it  passes  out  at  the  jet,  with  or  without  the 
rose  h;  the  joint  being  movable  up  or  down.  On 
the  handle  being  raised  again,  the  valve  d  closes,  and 
the  valve  b  opens  for  the  water  to  fill  the  tube  c.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  tube  c  is  filling,  the  air  com- 
pressed in  the  tube  /  is  expanding,  and  forcing  the  re- 
maining; water  in  the  tubes  e  and  /to  flow  out  of  the 
jet.  This  process  being  repeated  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump,  causes  a  perpetual  stream,  which  may  be 
thrown  out  60  ft.  The  conducting  tube  k  screws  off 
at  i,  rendering  the  instrument  extremely  portable.  The 
instrument  itself  is  very  handsome,  and  well  adapted 
for  lady  gardeners. — Cond» 

Cicer  arietinum  L. — I  send  ^ou  some  seeds  of  Clcer 
arietlnum  collected  at  Athens  m  1842.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent vegetable,  and  remarkable  when  growing  for  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  secretion  of  oxalic 
acid  in  a  liquid  state.  I  never  saw  it  in  crystals,  as 
stated  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  —  W.  C,  T.  May 
13.  1843. 

Improvements  in  Garden  Pots,  —  In  a  valuable  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  in  Pax  ton's  Magazitie  of  Botany  for  March,  the  glazing  of 
pots  is  objected  to  as  assimilating  them  to  culinary  utensils,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  pictorial  effect  of  vegetation,  for  which  a  dead  or  dull  quiet  suriace  is 
justly  said  to  be  much  more  appropriate  than  a  shining  one.  '*  In  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  health  of  the  plants,  experience  is  most  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the 
hardest  pots.  The  less  porous  the  material,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  become 
sodden  or  saturated  with  water,  or  to  carry  off  moisture  with  too  great  rapidity 
in  the  burning  heat  of  summer.  Soft  thick  pots  that  are  imperfectly  baked 
are  universallv  discarded  by  good  cultivators,  and  those  which  are  hardest  and 
thinnest  preferred.  Pots  or  tubs  of  slate  are  found,  likewise,  to  be  excellent 
receptacles  for  most  plants  ;.  and  hence  we  discern  nothing  but  that  which 
is  fitted  for  proving  beneficial  to  plants  in  the  idea  of  glazed  pots  ;  but,  as 
their  hardness  and  closeness  may  almost  be  realised  without  the  glazing,  we 
deprecate  their  use  on  account  of  the  appearance."  (p.  42.) 

The  author  after  nodcing  Mr.  Brown's  hollow-sided  pots,  which  he  thinks 
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ston^M  improved  portabie 
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(with  the  ifflprovement  of  the  bole  for  the  admi$$ion  of  the  water  mtule  out- 
side (he  pot  instead  of  inaidc)  are  parUcularly  suitable  for  plants  which  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  water  id  summer,  and  whose  foliage  is  not  low,  or  ample 
enough  to  shade  the  plants  iron)  the  rays  of  the  sun,  such  as  Tropte'olum 
tricoldrum  and  T.  brach^ceras,  suggests  three  improvements.  These  are  : 
less  depth  in  proportion  to  the  width  ;  a  better  dratnaee  bv  means  of  more 
holes  in  the  bottom  ;  and  the  admission  of  air  through  the  drainage  boles,  by 
raising  the  pot  above  the  surfkce  on  which  it  stands  by  means  of  feel,  or,  id 
other  words,  carrying  down  the  sides  of  the  pot  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
bottom,  and  making  two  or  three  notches  in  the  prolonged  part,  "  That 
shallow  pots  are  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  flowering  plants  in  promoting 
their  benuty,  every  day's  observation  more  and  more  fiilly  convinces  us.  No 
gardener  would  now  tnink  of  letting  hia  vines  or  his  peach  trees  have  a  border 
as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  or,  in  other  words,  suSer  their  roots  to  exCenil  down- 
wards as  far  as  they  do  honiontally.  He  would  at  once  anticipate  (nnJ 
justly)  a  failure  in  his  crops  from  such  a  proceeding.  And  yet  the  cultivator 
of  exotics  takes  a  course  which  ia  quite  as  unwise  when  he  puts  his  plants  in 
pots  that  have  the  same  depth  as  diameter.  The  ^nd  rule  in  all  culture, 
whether  for  fruit  or  flowers  (for  the  means  that  will  produce  the  former  must 
bring  the  latter),  should  be  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface ;  and  this  cun 
only  be  done  by  positivclv  preventing  them  from  descending,  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  all  roots  have  naturally  a  downward  tendency.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  with  potted  plants,  there  is  no  other  way  of  proceeding 
than  by  making  the  pots  shallower ;  and  in  this,  we  are  persuaded,  lies  the  art 
of  flowering  pknts  quickly  and  well.  It  will  repress  straggling  and  rampant 
habits,  and,  with  a  state  of  beautiful  dwarfness,  produce  an  unusually  liberal 
flowerine  condition.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Chinese  are  not  \>eUer 
philosophers  than  we  are  on  this  point ;  for  we  believe  they  plant  their 
curious  slunted  trees  in  exceedingly  shallow  pans  of  porcelain.''  (p.  44.) 

Hunt'i  iiBprtmed  Garden  Pott  and  Soucert,  of  which  ^gi.  77.  and  78.  are 
specimens,  are  well  calculated  to  accom- 
plish two  of  the  desiderata  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  viz.,  improved 
drunage,  and  the  admission  of  air  ;  and 
they  are  also  adapted  to  prevent  the  en- 
"  Fig.  78.  shows  a  pot 


Fig.  77.   Ji 

with  the  improved  bottom,  which  may 
be  used  with  or  without  a  common  saucer; 
and  _fie.  77,  shows  the  improved  saucer, 

with  which  any  common  pot  may  be  used.  _,^  ,.  „„-.ft„,™^n„rf„  p., 
Two  or  three  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  '^'  '*"  ""'^'  '^™^  "■"*"  '"  " 
pot  instead  of  one,  and  an  increased  width  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  would,  aa 
the  writer  in  Pax  ton's  Mogaane  observes,  be  great  improvements  to  these  pots, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  made  without  delay  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Even 
as  they  are,  they  are  obvious  improvements  on  the  common  form ;  and  the 
additional  cost,  when  made  of  the  common  material,  is  only  It.  6d.  per 
cast.  Ornamented  pots  of  this  kind,  made  cither  of  the  common  material,  or 
of  a  beautiful  cream-coloured  clay  obtiuned  from  Teignmouth  in  Devonshire, 
are  also  manufactured  h^  the  same  parties.  For  greenhouses,  and  for  plants 
in  rooms,  ihb  last  description  of  pot,  combined  as  it  is  with  the  improvements 
described,  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

3d  Ser.— 1843.  VI.  v 
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The  new  Method  ofpaUins  Pkmtt^  or  One^S^  Sj^stetn^  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  step  ever  made  in  toe  progress  of  pot  culture.  A  previous  advance 
was  made  forty  or  more  years  ago,  when  the  frequent-shift  system  was  adopted 
instead  of  annual  shifting  or  repotting.  Previously,  plants  in  pots  were  seldom 
shifted  or  repotted  oftener  than  once  a  year,  except  in  the  case  of  balsams 
and  a  few  otner  tender  annuals,  which  received  two  or  three  shifts.  Subse- 
quently these  shifts  became  much  more  frequent,  so  that  when  a  balsam  or  a 
cockscomb  was  required  to  be  grown  to  a  great  size,  it  was  first  planted  in  a 
pot  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  in  rich  finely  «fted  soil,  and  gradually 
shifted,  as  soon  as  the  roots  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  from  one  pot  to 
another  a  little  larger,  till  at  last,  when  nearly  full  grown,  it  was  in  a  pot  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  width.  A  similar  practice  was  general  with  all  plants  what- 
ever, even  including  heaths,  that  it  was  wished  to  bring  forward  rapidly.  The 
results  of  this  mode  of  culture  have  in  general  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
chief  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  system  is,  the  time  and  labour 
required.  A  second  objection  is,  that  water  does  not  escape  so  freely,  and 
consequently  air  does  not  follow  it  so  readily,  as  when  plants  are  growing  in 
the  free  soil.  This  last  objection  is  completely  got  over  by  the  one- shift 
system,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  rough,  turfy, 
lumps  of  soil  along  with  fragments  of  stone,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  matters 
which  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  open^  placed,  of  course,  over  abundant 
drainage. 

The  one-shift  system  is  said  to  have  been  first  *' struck  out"  by  Mr.  Wood, 
late  foreman  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  foreman  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs,  Henderson  of  Pine-Apple  Place. 
The  dawn  of  Mr.  Wood's  invention  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  Mr.  Knight's 
chopped  green  turf  (Physiological  Papers,  p.  243.),  and  Mr.  M'Nab's  '^  wide- 
meshed  riddle"  and  large  pots  or  tubs  (Cape  Heaths,  p.  20.  and  23.);  and,  from 
the  Letters  on  Bicton  Gardens  in  this  Magazine,  and  the  Suburban  Horticulturist, 
p.  616.  and  706.,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  in  the  habit  of  usin^ 
rou^h,  rooty,  unsifted  soil  in  potting  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  fol- 
io wmg  account  of  the  invention  by  Mr.  Wood  is  from  an  excellent  article  in 
Paxton's  Mae^ane  of  Botany  for  March,  1842.  "  It  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  him  [Mr.  Wood]  that,  as  plants  flourished  with  such  amazing  vigour  when 
planted  out  in  a  bed,  and,  if  judiciously  exposed  and  drained,  flowered  also  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  object  to  give  them  the 
same  means  of  attaining  an  early  and  luxuriant  maturity  in  pots;  seeing  that, 
in  many  places,  there  is  no  convenience  for  having  appropriate  borders  or  beds 
in  plant-houses,  and,  where  there  is,  the  specimens  cannot  be  so  easily  con- 
trolled, nor  are  they  at  all  portable.  Numerous  experiments,  both  casually 
and  designedly  made,  had  shown  that,  by  the  common  way  of  potting,  no  such 
ends  could  be  brought  about ;  since  plants  which  were  placed  in  pots  very 
considerably  larger  than  those  which  they  seemed  to  require  almost  mvariablv 
suffered,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  sta^ation  of  water  in  the  soil. 
And,  as  this  accumulation  evidently  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  lai^e  pots  for  the  smallest  plants,  it  was  very  justly  thought  that  any  thing 
which  could  be  employed  to  dirain  effectually  the  entire  mass  of  earth,  so  that 
no  water  could  stagnate  therein,  would  give  the  means  of  allowing  young 
plants  in  pots  all  the  benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  being  planted  in 
beds.  Following  out  this  notion  in  a  practical  manner,  small  specimens  were 
shifted  from  what  are  called  60-sized  pots  to  those  which  were  9  in.  or  1  fU  in 
diameter;  using  a  turfy  fibrous  soil,  divested  of  none  of  its  rougher  matters, 
and  mixine  with  it  a  quantity  of  broken  sandstone,  in  pieces  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  sauare.  By  the  united  aid  of  the  turfy  and  vegetable  matters 
in  the  soil,  and  tne  fragments  of  stone  scattered  throughout  its  substance,  it 
was  thus  kept  porous  and  open,  without  even  a  tendencj^  to  become  hardened, 
consolidated,  saturated,  or  sour  ;  and  the  plants  throve  in  it  with  the  rapidity 
and  health  of  those  which  were  placed  in  a  border,  while*  being  situated  nearer 
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the  glass,  and  more  subjected  to  the  acency  of  air,  &c.,  they  began  to  flower 
much  sooner,  and  more  abundantly."  (p.  37.) 

After  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  which  wilt  attend  this  system  of 
potting,  the  following  judicious  practical  details  are  given. 

^  The  main  point  to  be  observed  in  potting  plants,  according  to  this  as  well 
as  the  customary  mode,  is  to  drain  them  thoroughly.  To  do  this  properly, 
it  is  requisite  that  a  thick  layer  of  broken  pots  or  ashes,  or  some  such  material, 
be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  not  merely  a  few  pieces  of  potsherd. 
There  should  be  at  least  an  inch  of  drainage,  and  over  all  this  should  be  spread 
a  small  quantity  of  dry  moss,  or  a  few  lumps  of  very  turfy  peat  or  loam,  in 
which  all  the  vegetable  matter  is  dead,  but  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
woody  fibre.  Either  of  these  substances  will  assist  the  passage  of  the  water, 
by  preventing  the  fine  earth  from  getting  down  amongst  the  drainage  and  stop- 
pmp;  up  its  interstices,  while  they  will  also,  by  retaining  some  degree  of 
moisture  in  themselves,  keep  the  roots  cool  and  damp  whenever  the  earth 
happens  to  get  excessively  dry.  What  is  of  nearly  equal  consequence  is  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  It  should  by  no  means  be  reduced,  pulverised,  or  sifted, 
any  more  than  as  the  first  of  these  may  be  needful.  V^etable  fibre,  and 
stones  that  are  not.  too  cumbersome,  should  be  suffered  to  remain.  Where 
heath-mould  is  employed,  it  ought  to  be  ftiH  of  roots,  and  be  left,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  rough  irregular  lumps,  about  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth.  There  is 
infinitely  too  much  preparing  and  manipulation  in  most  composts ;  and  the 
freedom  with  which  heatus  root  into  lumps  of  turfy  peat  shows  at  once  that 
they  would  be  more  at  home  if  potted  entirely  into  something  approaching  to 
the  natural  texture  of  the  soil  in  our  heatheries  or  moors.  The  same  principle 
will  apply  to  all  soils,  and  this  constitutes  a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of 
potting  we  describe. 

"  A  fiirther  part  of  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  neck  of  the  plant,  or  that  portion 
of  the  stem  next  the  roots,  rather  higher  in  the  pot  than  the  level  of  tne  soil. 
This  is  often  done  with  heaths,  and  is  just  as  useful  to  other  fine-rooted  spe- 
cies. It  keeps  down  exuberance,  and  promotes  inflorescence.  It  saves  many 
a  delicate  plant  from  being  killed  by  water  ;  while,  by  maintaining  the  vital 
part  in  a  drier  state,  it  makes  them  less  sensitive  to  the  sudden  and  casual 
occurrence  of  cold  in  the  winter. 

*'  But  the  process  most  conducive  to  the  bushiness  of  the  plants  is  the  fi'c* 
quent  reduction  of  their  young  shoots.  This  roust  be  very  rigidly  attended  to, 
when  they  do  not  of  themselves  bear  a  sufficient  number  of  laterals.  It  may 
be  that  the  branches  will  require  stopping  three  or  four  times  in  the  first  sea- 
son ;  but  this  will  occupy  very  little  time,  and  is  of  such  extreme  moment 
that  without  it  not  a  few  plants  would  be  quite  unsightly,  whereas,  with  its 
aid,  they  have  become  the  roost  ornamental  of  our  exotic  decorations.  Where 
it  is  rightly  practised,  it  will  almost  necessarily  cause  the  removal  of  all  the 
early  flowers  ;  but  with  those  plants  that  do  not  need  to  be  thus  treated,  and 
with  others  that  continue  to  show  their  blossoms  despite  such  pruning, 
it  will  be  highly  advisable  to  take  away  all  the  flower-buds  as  fast  as  they 
appear. 

**  As  to  the  application  of  the  system,  it  embraces  all  flowering  shrubs, 
whether  belonging  to  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  but  more  especially  those 
which  have  not  been  produced  by  art.  Heaths,  pimeleas,  lechenaultias,  &c., 
have  all  been  found  to  be  vastly  benefited  by  it.  At  present  it  is  not  known 
how  long  specimens  so  managed  will  last  after  they  have  begun  to  flower. 
We  should  presume,  however,  that  they  will  continue  in  beauty  for  three  or 
four,  or  more  years,  with  only  a  very  trifling  shift  each  spring,  after  the 
second  season,  and  that  they  may  then  be  discarded,  to  give  place  for  similar 
progeny.  The  beauty  of  a  greenhouse  or  stove  does  not  consist  in  having 
very  large  or  very  old  specimens,  but  in  keeping  plants  of  a  moderate  size  that 
are  particularly  healthy  and  lavishly  prolific  of  flowers."  (p.  41.) 

In  a  subsequent  article  in  Paxton*s  Magazine ^  by  Mr.  Wood  himself,  we 
have  the  following  concise  and  systematic  definition  of  his  system, 

y  2 
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*'  In  testimony  of  the  approximation  of  the  present  age  to  a  comparatively 
perfect  system  of  cultivation,  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  higher  interest 
than  the  one  which  involves  a  mode  of  culture  which  has  for  its  ultimate 
object  a  constitutional  maturity  of  growth,  by  dispensing  with  the  attendant 
risk  and  restrictive  influence  of  intermediate  shifts  from  smaller  to  larger 
pots. 

<*  The  principle  upon  which  such  a  course  of  practice  is  founded  is  now 
being  successfully  applied  by  the  most  eminent  cultivators,  and  the  same 
principle,  so  easily  adapted  to  the  stronger  or  rooting  division  of  ornamental 
plants,  has  also  been  rendered  applicable  to  those  the  most  difficult  to  rear. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  powers  of  plants  for  public  competition  have  often 
urged  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  attending  the  purchase  of  plants  which 
may  have  received  a  treatment  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  which  tliey 
are  wishful  to  adopt ;  and  in  many  instances  they  nave  considered  it  essen- 
tial to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  that  the  plants  should  have  been 
subject  to  their  system  of  management  from  the  first,  or  initiatory,  stage  of 
growth.  These  disadvantages  are,  however,  now  beine  overcome  by  a  mode 
of  potting  (subject  to  a  corresponding  treatment),  which,  not  unexpectedly, 
has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  some,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  who, 
in  asserting  its  impracticability,  because  contrary  to  the  ordinary  method, 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  course  of  practice 
is  founded. 

"  The  rule  which  is  implied  in  the  principle  now  adverted  to  may  be  defined 
as  follows:  —  that  plants  the  most  difficult  to  rear  ought  to  be  removed 
firom  their  youn^t  stage  of  growth  into  the  largest-sized  pot  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exhibited  as  specimens. 

"  However  opposite  to  prevalent  opinion  and  practice  such  arule  mav  appea 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  view  fiicts  in  the  light  of  comprehensive 
truths,  it  may  nevertheless  be  proved  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of 
horticulture,  and  rendered  conformable  to  general  practice. 

"  Having  stated  the  rule,  the  following  directions  are  necessary  in  the  me* 
chanical  process  of  pottine :  —  Take  a  sixteen  or  twelve-sized  pot,  place  3  in. 
of  bottom  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  pieces  of  peat  from  1  in.  to  4  in.  square, 
filling  the  interstices  with  the  fibrous  siftings  of  peat  and  pieces  of  crocks  till 
the  pot  is  quite  full ;  then  plant  a  seedling  or  struck  cutting  of  a  heath  plant  of 
similar  habit,  give  very  little  water  till  the  plant  shoots  fireely  ;  and  in  this 
treatment  is  contained  the  only  secret  in  growing  fine  specimens. 

"  Such  is  the  most  ingenious  and  easy  mode  of  potting  yet  offered  to  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  ;  and,  though  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  interme- 
diate shifts  has  been  recognised  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  yet,  for  this  most 
successful  application  of  the  system,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D. 
Beaton,  the  gardener  at  Shrubland  Park,  near  Ipswich,  one  of  the  most  emi« 
nent  horticulturists  of  the  present  day. 

"  This  novel  and  original  mode  of  attaining  a  mature  growth  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants  ma^  not  inappropriately  be  termed  the  accumulative  system,  and 
involves,  by  its  unique  mechanical  application  of  soil,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  essentia]  desiderata  in  all  systems  of  cultivation,  and  without  which 
all  efforts  to  obtain  a  constitutional  vigour  and  fertility  must  prove  abortive, 
namely  a  uniform  circulation  of  moisture.'*  (William  Woody  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Boianif  for  May,  1843,  p.  89.) 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  Mr.  Alexander  Couper,  of  the 
Paragon  Nursery,  Brixton  Hill,  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  propagators  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Observing  that  he  grew  his  larger  plants  in 
rough  turfy  stuff*,  and  asking  how  he  came  to  adopt  that  mode,  he  informed 
us  that  he  was  taught  it  during  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Henderson,  at 
Wood  Hall,  near  Glasgow,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Henderson,  he 
says,  did  not  practise  the  one-shift  system  ;  but  he  did  not  shift  his  large 
specimens  of  heaths,  camellias,  oranges,  &c.,  oftener  than  once  in  three  or 
four  years.  .  The  meshes  of  his  sieves  were  of  the  same  width  (above  an  inch) 
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as  those  recornmended  by  Mr.  M'Nab  in  his  TVeaHte  on  Cape  Heaths.  Mr, 
Couper  assures  us  that  most)  if  not  all,  of  the  best  modem  practices  in  propa- 
gating and  rearing  plants  were  known  and  practised  by  Mr.  Henderson  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  he  refers  for  proofs  to  the 
Caledonian  Horticidltaral  Societi/'t  Memoirs,  In  Mr.  Couper's  nursery  we  ob- 
served a  number  of  rare  plants  which  he  is  propagating  rapidly,  more  especially 
some  of  the  new  hybrid  rhododendrons,  which  he  increases  by  budding  and  by 
herbaceous  grafting ;  placing  the  stocks,  after  they  have  received  the  bud  or 
graft,  on  heat,  and  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass  in  the  greffe  etouffee 
manner.  —  Cond. 

The  most  economical  Mode  of  dividing  a  Square  Plot  of  Ground,  —  I  have 
this  year  two  pieces  of  turnips,  of  ten  acres  each,  nearly  square,  which  I 
intend  to  divide  by  hurdles  into  eight  divisions  each,  for  eating  on  the  ground 
by  sheep  and  young  cattle :  now  it  is  plain  that  if  I  divide  them  straight 
across  the  field,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  I  shall  have  seven  settings  of  hurdles, 
of  220  yards  in  length  in  each  field,  making  in  the  whole  a  length  of  3080 
yards  for  setting  hurdles  at  different  times. 

To  save  labour,  I     A -fE . — ,  B 

therefore  adopt  the 
method  explained 
in  the  annexed  di- 
agram,/g.  79. 

Suppose  the   fi-      c 
gure  A  BCD  to  be  a     ^ 
square  field  of  ten 
acres,  then  a  b  will 
be  the  first  setting 
of  hurdles,  c  rf  the      ^ 
second,     ^    ^    the      ' 
third,c/ the  fourth, 
h  g   the  fifth,   hi 
the  sixth,  b  k   the 
seventh,  and    /   m 
the  eighth  ;  in  the 
whole,  eight  settings 
of  110  yards  each, 
or    880   yards;   in 
both    pieces    1760      p 
yards,  or  one  mile : 
and  the  turnips  will 
be  eaten  in  rotation 
as  the  plots  of  ground  are  numbered. 

Length  of  hurdling  in  former  way 
Length  of  ditto  in  latter  way 

Saving  of  labour    - 


2 
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Fig.  79.    Diagram  showing  the  most  econonueal  Mode  qf  hurdling  qff 

a  Field  qf  Tttmipi. 


Yard*. 

-  3080 

-  1760 

-  1320 


—  (Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  voLxiii.  p.  34^.) 

This  article  may  afford  the  gardener  and  planter  some  usefiil  hints  relative 
to  the  division  of  ground  into  beds,  the  sheltering  it  by  hedges,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  surface  or  underground  drains.  —  Cond. 

Scoit^s  Patent  Improvements  in  Cast'Irofiy  Wrought' Iron,  and  Soft' Metal 
Pipes.  —  Since  the  vastly  extended  use,  in  recent  times,  of  pines  for  gas-lighting, 
and  heating  by  air,  water,  and  steam,  a  ready  mode  ot  joining  numerous 
lengths  of  pipes  tightly  together,  and  of  disjoining  them  again  at  pleasure,  has 
become  every  day  more  and  more  a  desideratum.  The  old  spi^  and  faucet 
joint,  commonly  used  for  cold-water  pipes,  was  never,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  soldermg,  a  very  sound  one  ;  and,  when  applied  to  pipes  constantly 
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gubject  to  heat,  or  to  the  pressure  of  hiehly  elastic  fluids,  jproved  utterly 
useless.  The  various  sorts  of  flange  and  thimble  joints  were  found  but  little 
better.  The  cement  joints  of  the  butt>  mitre,  and  T  forms,  now  so  commonly 
used  by  gas-fitters,  are,  under  ordinary  pressures,  sound  joints,  and  soon 
made ;  but,  like  all  joints  depending  for  their  tightness  on  cements,  which 
must  be  applied  in  a  hot  state,  they  are  unavoidably  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  of  some  cost,  when  one  pipe,  or  any  number  of  pipes,  of  a 
series  is  required  to  be  removed  for  repair  or  renewal,  or  for  any  purpose  of 
temporary  convenience.  In  the  right  and  left  hand  screw  joint,  mtroduced 
by  Mr.  Ferkins,  mechanical  pressure  has  been  substituted  with  excellent 
effect  for  the  ordinary  cements  ;  but  this,  too^  is  liable  to  the  objection  that 
any  pipe  of  a  series  thus  jointed  together  cannot  be  removed  or  replaced 
without  great  dfficultv.  Mr.  Perkins  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection 
by  an  improvement  which  he  patented  a  year  or  two  ago,  though  with  but  in- 
diflerent  success.  What  was  still  left  wanting,  by  ail  who  had  applied  their 
ingenuity  to  the  subject,  was,  a  mode  of  connexion  at  once  perfectly  tight 
and  easily  dissolvable ;  a  sort  of  joint  which  could  with  equal  readiness  be 
made  and  unmade,  and  in  the  unmaking  thereof  be  attended  with  little  trouble 
and  no  expense. 

The  improvements  we  speak  of  are  variously  modified  as  they  relate  to 
cast-iron  pipes,  wrought-iron  pipes,  and  soft-metal  pipes ;  but  they  have  this 
general  and  remarkable  characteristic,  that  every  pipe  carries,  as  it  were,  its 
own  key,  by  which  it  can  be  made  fast  and  unfast  at  pleasure;  the  key,  too, 
so  inseparable  from  the  pipe  that  it  can  never  be  mislaid,  and  a  key  so  simple 
withal  that  it  requires  only  to  be  turned  round.  (^Mech,  Mag.^  Feb.  11* 
1843.) 
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Oraftino  the  Vine,  —  It  is  now  becoming  general,  in  this  part  of  France,  to 
grafl  the  vine  in  the  vineyards.  I  employ  a  man  for  this  purpose,  who  last 
year  grafted  4000  stocks.  We  have  the  best  oi  grapes  here,  which  in  the 
ripening  season  are  eaten  by  every  body  in  immense  quantities.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  forwarding  contributions  to  periodical  publications  during  the 
last  fifty  years  ;  and,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1790,  was  a  constant  writer  in  the 
Annalt  of  Agriculture^  and,  even  now  that  age  has  checked  my  activity,  I  employ 
some  hours  every  day  at  my  writing-table.  I  have  a  small  but  productive 
garden,  in  which  I  take  my  exercise  and  watch  the  cultivation  of  my  vines  and 
roses  with  great  pleasure.  Everv  returning  spring  seems  to  bring  new  plea- 
sures, and  I  am  especially  delighted  with  the  bulbous  flowers,  such  as  the 
scillas  and  the  wild  tulips,  which,  with  many  others  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
England,  are  indigenous  in  this  neighbourhood. — E,  W,  BloU,  March  12. 
184^. 

Camel&at  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Avranches  by  M.  Bataille,  the  curator  of  that  establishment.  M.  Batailie 
and  his  friends  appear  to  think  that,  by  being  raised  in  the  open  air,  and  allowed 
to  continue  there  without  protection,  the  species  will  become  acclimatised  ; 
but,  tliough  the  individual  plants  will  doubtless  prove  hardier  than  if  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  greenhouse,  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
hardiness  of  the  species.    (See  Journal  (TAvranches,  May  12.  1843.) 

ITALY. 

Monza,  April  27.  1 843.  —  I  have  delayed  hitherto  from  sending  you  the 
remainder  of  my  critiques  on  the  different  articles  in  your  valuable  periodical 
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from  sheer  want  of  time.  His  Imperial  Highness,  my  master,  seeing  that  the 
BtOYes  of  these  royal  gardens  were  not  capable  of  containing  the  number  of 
exotic  plants  which  he  possessed,  and  that  he  could  not  gratify  his  ardent 
desire  of  enriching  his  collection  with  new  species,  ordered  two  others  to  be 
constructed,  each  of  the  length  of  18*10  metres,  breadth,  6*10  metres,  and 
of  the  height  of  6*65  metres.  They  are  to  be  heated  by  Perkins's  method. 
But  I  have  been  more  particularly  occupied  in  laying  out  a  new  botanic 
garden  for  perennial  exotics  only.  I  have  distributed  them  as  you  have  sug- 
gested in  your  Horius  Brtiannicus,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System. 
I  divided  accordingly  the  whole  area  into  six  compartments,  four  of  which  I 
destined  for  Exogens,  viz.  three  for  the  subdivision  Dichlaro^dese,  which  com- 
prehends the  Thalamiflorse,  Calycifldrse,  and  Corollifldrse ;  the  fourth  for  the 
subdivision  Monochlam^dese ;  the  fifth  was  destined  for  the  Endo^ns,  and  the 
last  for  the  Acrogens.  Then  I  subdivided  these  compartments  mto  as  many 
spots  as  there  are  orders  or  families  which  comprehend  perennial  exotic  plants 
that  live  in  the  open  air,  so  that  the  surface  of  this  garden  (unquestionablv 
new  for  Italy,  as  all  the  botanic  gardens  which  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  whicn 
I  know,  are  geometrically  laid  out)  has  the  appearance  of  a  geographical  map 
on  which  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  principalities  are  laid  down. 

During  the  laist  vear  the  collection  of  these  royal  gardens  has  been  much 
enriched.  I  shall  here  transcribe,  to  avoid  prolixitv,  only  those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stand  the  open  air.  A'cer  camp^tre  lievig^tum  A,  Brit.,  A,  c« 
heterooarpum  Booth,  A,  c.  ta6ricum  Booth,  A,  lobatum  Bote,  A.  c61chicura 
Hort.y  A.  col.  rikbrum  Booths  A.  ta^ricum  Booth ;  A^haua  autumnalis  Lodd., 

A,  denticulkta  C.  A,  Meyer,  A,  subcord&ta  C,  A,  Meyer,  A.  barbata  C.  A. 
Meyer,  A,  oblongata  JV,  ;  Berherit  heteroph^Ua  Juts,,  B,  sanffuinol^nta  Schr., 

B,  6uxifolia  Lam,,  B.  h^brida  Booth,  B,  mitis  Sdir, ;  ^etuTa  grandis  Sdtr,, 
B,  dlba  p6ntica  Hort,,  B.  a.  urticaefolia  Hort.,  j9.glandul6sa  Lodd,^  B,  Thouinti 
Lodd. ;  ^6xu8  sempervlrens  caucasica  Booth  ;  Cal6phaca  wolgiLrica  Fitch,  ; 
Cbprifolium  proliferum  Booth;  C^inus  Carpit^xxa  Hort.;  Cbst^nea  v^caosple- 
nitoiia  Hort,,  C.  v.  downtoniana  Booth  ;  Celtis  occident^lis  scabri6scula  W.  ; 
Cerasus  Pseudo-Clerasiis  lAndl.,  Chyemalis  Mx,;  Clematis  nepal^nsis  Dec,, 
C>  sibirica  Mill,  C,  xmilacifolia  Wall*,  C,  sp.  of  North  India  ;  CVatse^us  Ox  vac. 
retinae  Hort,,  C,  O,  punfcea  A.  Brit,^  C,  apiifolia  minor  A,  Brit,,  C,  Douglasti 
Lindl.,  C,  macracantha  Lodd,,  C.  purpurea  Bote,  C,  altaica  A,  Brit. ;  C^tisus  tri- 
florus  Hort,,  C.  purp.  atropurpi^reus  Hort.,  C.  p.  incarn^tus  migor  Hoit,,  C,  p. 
incarnatus  minor  Hort,,  C.  p.  roseus  Hort, ;  Deutzia  canteens  Sieb,,  D,  undu- 
l^ta  Booth  ;  ^Iceagnus  hortensis  eryvan^nsis  H,  Vind,,  E.  h.  soong&rica  H, 
Vmd.,  E,  jalicifolia  Encyc  of  Treet  and  Shrubt ;  Frdxinus  oxyph^Ua  ta6rica 
Booth ;  Genista  thyrsiflora  Booth  ;  Heden,  HeWx  chrysodupa  A.  Brit. ;  /Tip- 
pophae  jalicifolia  B,  Don  ;  Tiiniperus  6&ccida  Schlcht,,  J,  nepalensis  Hort,,  J. 
commiknis  obl6nga  A.  Brit.,  J.  c.  Smiths/  A.  Brit.,  J.  c.  canadensis  Encyc.  of 
Treet  and  Shrubt,  J.  c.  nina  W.,  J,  c,  obl6nga  p^dula  E.  ofTr.  and  Sh.,  J, 
lyciaL.,  J,  reciirva  Ham.,  J,  Seb\n&  variegkta  Hurt.,  J,  Sablnvi  prostrata  A. 
Brit,,  J,  Bedfordiana  Hort.,  J.  squamata  Don,  J.  thurifera  L, ;  Irigustrum  vulg. 
angustifoliuro  A,  Brit.,  L.  v.  fl.  [not  fr.]  luteo  Booth  ;  Mahonia  Ko^let  Booth, 
M.  sp,  of  North  India ;  Mert^nsia  laevigata  H,  B.  ^  K. ;  Menisp^rmum  dahii- 
ricum  Dec;  Philadelphus  coronarius  fl.  pi.,  P.  mexic^nus  Schlcht.,  P.  tomen- 
tosus  WaU.,  P.  Oordonianta  Lindl. ;  Populus  balsamlfera  macroph^lla  Booth, 
P.  balsamlfera  suaveolens  A.  Brit.,  P.  b.  ralicifolia  A.  Brit.,  P.cdndicans  b^l- 
gica  H.  Find.,  P.  tr^mula  p^ndula  A,  BrU.,  P.  tr^pida  W.  g,  P.  tr^ida  ?  ; 
Phius  Co61teri  Doug.,  P.  Teocote  Schlcht.,  P.  patula  Schlcht.,  P.  exc^lsa  Wall,, 
P.  Pseikdo-iStr&bus  Lindl,,  P,  Hartwdgti  Lindl.,  P.  odc4rpa  Schiede,  P.  odcar- 
poides  Benth,,  P.  Russelliana  LindU  -P.  apulc6nsis  Lindl.,  P.  macroph^lla 
Lindl,,  P.  filifolia  Lindl.,  P,  californiftna  Loit.,  P,  occidentalis  Swz.,  P.  Monte- 
zunue  Lamb.,  P.  leioph^lla  Chamitto,  P.  persica  Hort. ;  il Vies  SmithiaVw  Lindl. ; 
Picea  religiosa  A,  Brit. ;  Arauc^ria  imbricita  Pav.,  A.  Cunninghamio  Ait.; 
Paul6wiua  imperiiilis  Sieb. ;  Prunus  spinosa  dOlciB  Booth ;  Pyrus  pubens  Lindl., 
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P,  latir61ia  glabrata  Booth ;  P.  heteroph^Ua  Sleud, ;  Potentilla  glabra  Bqvth  ; 
iZhamnus  Pallastt  f.  et  m.  HorL  Brit.,  R,  spatulsfolia  f.  et  id.,  R,  dahikrica 
Pall,  ;  Quercus  castaneirolia  C  A,  Meyety  Q.  castaneifolia  caucdsica  Booths  Q. 
mong61ica  F'uch.y  Q.  pann6nica  Bootky  Q.  rubra  toraxacifoUa  Booihy  Q.  rubra 
undulaca  Booth,  Q,  xalap^nsis  H,  B.,  Q.  sp.  cochldita  Booth  ;  Ribes  resinosum 
Pk.9  R,  Menziesti  Ph.,  R,  nigrum  fruct  maximo,  R,  rigens  Mx, ;  iZubus  nut- 
kknus  Mocin.,  R,  hSrtus  W.  K,  ;  Rhds  cop^lina  leucantha  Jacg,;  jSbartium 
scoparium  fl.  pleno ;  iSpire'a  alpina  Pall.,  S.  lanceol^ta  Pair, ;  Tknua  Harring- 
tonia  Knigbt,  T,  baccaCa  fastigi^ta  A,  Brit, ;  Thiya  nerMlensis  Lodd,,  T, 
orientMis  strlcta  Hort. ;  Tetranthera  geniculata  Neei,  Tiiia  europs^  Hort, 
(not  L.),  T.  e.  grandifoUa  corylifolia  H,  ViruL,  T,  e.  begontc^/o&x  Booth,  T,  e. 
cias^styla  Booth,  T,  americana  heteroph^Ua  A,  Brit.,  T,  a.  macrophyUa  H. 
Vind, :  raccinium  ^alicinum  Chamisso,  V,  sibSricura  Hort.,  V.  uliginosum  J^^  V^ 
elevatum  'Banks,  F.  corymbdsum  L.,  V.  hallend?/o&tiin  Lodd.,  V.  c61chicuin 
Booth  ;  £7^^1mu8  inontana  HeyD^a^ia  H.  Vind. ;  nbdmum  dauricum  Pall. 

By  this  you  will  see  the  love  our  excellent  viceroy  has  for  plants,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  his  &vourite  science  in  the  kingdom  committed  to  his 
care.  The  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  these  royal  gardens  is  now  being  printed ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  finished  I  will  send  you  a  copy  that  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  what  we  possess. 

The  Bokhara  clover  has  germinated ;  when  it  is  tolerably  grown,  it  will  be 
transplanted  as  your  correspondent  Taylor  did,  who  was  very  successful  with  it. 
We  shall  see  if  it  succeeds  equally  well  here,  and  what  comparison  it  bears 
with  the  common  clover  and  with  the  lucem,  with  respect  to  tne  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  forage. 

The  cultivation  of  hearths  eases,  called  Petuies  Anglaitet,  because  the  finest 
came  from  your  happy  country,  where  horticulture  is  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch,  is  all  the  fashion  here.  Although  I  am  not  a  fashionable  man,  yet  even 
1  am  enchanted  with  so  lovely  a  flower,  of  which  there  are  some  very  fine 
ones.  —  Giuseppe  Manetti, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Indigenous  Trees  of  North  America  not  yet  introduced.  —  It  is  very  true,  as 
you  observe,  that  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  a  great  many  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  well  as  herbaceous  plants,  are  described,  which  are  not  yet  introduced  into 
England  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  collecting  them,  and  cultivating 
them  for  sale.  To  do  this  profitably,  however,  I  would  require  to  give  it 
personal  attention,  which  at  present  I  cannot  do,  having  a  very  extensive 
business  already  on  hand  ;  and  good  practical  labour  cannot  be  permanently 
secured  here  unless  at  a  very  extravagant  rate.  As  soon  as  young  men  are 
two  or  three  years  in  my  employ,  and  save  a  few  hundred  dollars,  they  at 
once  bqgin  in  some  part  of  the  States  on  their  own  account.  If  they  have 
proved  faithful  to  me,  I  give  them  a  quantity  of  stuff,  at  little  or  no  charge,  to 
begin  upon.  My  nursery  foreman  and  house  propagator  have  each  forty  dollars 
a  month.—  U,     Philadelphia,  Feb.  14.  1843. 

State  of  the  Country. — This  country  is  at  present  under  a  cloud  of  dis- 
graceful distress.  Bankruptcy,  a  few  years  ago,  was  considered  a  branded 
shame  lipon  the  individual  or  corporation  ;  but  now  honour  has  gone  to  the 
winds,  and  its  place  is  occupied  with  roguery  and  breaches  of  trust.  There 
have  been  1500  failures  in  this  city  and  county  during  the  past  fifteen  months; 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  who  lived  in  comparative  wealth,  whose  all  was 
invested  in  stocks,  are  now  in  actual  want  of  food  and  raiment.  The  widow 
and  daughters  who  lived  in  style  are  now  in  a  room  or  garret,  sewing  for 
their  daily  bread.  Men  who  had  retired  from  business  with  honour,  and 
who3e  heads  were  silvered  with  age,  have  again  begun  the  world  of  trade 
without  a  penny.  Consequently,  in  all  this  wreck  our  business  has  suffered 
severely ;  our  losses  have  been  great  indeed.  In  this  city  there  were,  in 
1842,  seven  stores,  or  shops,  the  occupiers  of  which  lived  by  selling  seeds  and 
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plants,  five  of  which  have  fiuled.  The  last  hankrupt  notice  I  had  was  a  few 
clays  ago,  from  the  old,  and  considered  wealthy,  house  of  M*Mahon  and  Co. ; 
an  event  which  has  been  daily  expected  since  last  September.  I  think  we 
have  now  touched  the  bottom,  and  that  our  star  is  again  on  the  ascendant. 
We  anticipate,  therefore,  the  dawning  of  brighter  days.  I  cannot  close  this 
without  calling  your  attention  to  the  tact  and  talent  of  the  gardeners  that  are 
rec^uired  for  this  world  of  labour.  It  grieves  me  to  see  many  of  our  profession 
amve  without  a  solitary  reference  as  to  their  abilities  and  character,  which 
should  be  from  men  of  public  standing  in  England  to  some  nurseryman  of  the 
United  States,  who  then  can  with  confidence  recommend  such  to  situations  ; 
which,  by  the  bv,  are  '*  few  and  far  between,"  but  vet,  when  obtained,  are 
generally  worth  keeping.  It  is  working,  reading,  thinking,  temperate  men  we 
want ;  and,  as  we  go  on  the  locomotive  principle,  thev  must  move  actively  ; 
and  independently  of  these  qualities,  if  they  have  not  a  knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants,  tnev  had  better  not  cross  the  Atkmtic.  The  period  of  arrival  should 
be  in  March  and  April :  at  any  other  time  it  will  be  aifiicult  for  strangers  to 
find  employment.  It  is  a  fact,  that  many  come  as  ignorant  of  the  present 
advanced  state  of  horticulture,  as  if  they  had  Just  emanated  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  a  confused  dream  of  the  science  of  British  gardening 
in  the  present  day. —  U.    Philadelphia,  Feb.  14.  1843. 

77uf  Culture  of  American  Vines  in  Germany, — You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
when  we  tell  you  that,  of  the  American  species  and  varieties  of  grape  vine, 
there  are  not  less  than  200  sorts  deserving  cultivation  for  the  table  or  the 
wine-press,  and  that  we  have  this  month  executed  an  order  for  120  plants,  of 
thirty  varieties,  for  the  Margrave  of  Baden. —  W,  R,  Prince  and  Co^  Fluth^ 
ing,  near  New  York,  Jan.  30.  1843. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  New  Zealand  Horticultural  Sodety.  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 

{rou  that  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris  has  last  autumn  made  a  large  col- 
ection  of  seeds,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Ward,  New  Zealand  House,  London, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  I 
expect  that  by  this  time  the  word  Zoolo^cal  is  added  to  the  term  Horticul- 
tural, and  that  the  Society  will  print  their  Traruactiont  quarterly,  and  forward 
them  to  England.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  settlements  which  have  been 
made  in  this  island  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  among  the  most  important  of 
English  colonies.  Nelson  appears  to  be  backed  by  an  almost  boundless  extent 
of  country,  admirably  adapted  for  English  agriculture  and  gardening,  with 
a  superior  climate,  and  land  of  inexhaustible  fertilitv.  The  river  Nelson 
flows  through  a  valley  of  10,000  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  —  E,  W.  Bloit^ 
March  12.  1843. 

The  Wellington  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  was  formed  at  Port 
Nicholson  before  that  settlement  was  two  years  old.  It  is  prosperous,  and 
has  already  been  extremely  useful.  The  secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Feather- 
stone,  is  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robertson,  the  superintendant  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Svdney,  who  has  already  contributed  a  number  of  plants 
and  cuttings ;  and  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who,  in  a  letter  to  K.  Stokes,  Esq., 
treasurer  to  the  Society,  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Colonist  of  Sept.  9, 
1842,  offer  to  send  out  boxes  of  whatever  mav  be  required  from  England,  in 
exchange  for  the  same  boxes  returned  fuU  of  native  plants,  more  especially 
Coniferse,  Orchidese,  and  Ferns.  Of  all  the  countries  that  we  have  ever  heard 
of.  New  Zealand  is  the  one  that  a  person  whose  delight  is  in  plants  should 

ftrefer  to  emigrate  to ;  because,  though  its  native  flora  is  one  of  the  most 
imited  found  in  territories  of  equal  extent,  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  plants  from  a  greater  number  of  different  regions  may  be  grown  in  it, 
than  can  be  grown,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Under 
the  protection  of  glass,  with  scarcelv  any  artificial  heat,  we  believe  the  pine- 
apple, and  every  other  sub-tropical  and  tropical  plant,  may  be  cultivated; 
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and  the  mosses  of  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  grown  on  the  mountaina. 
Young  gardeners  and  farmers  who  can  command  100/.  or  200/.  cannot,  all 
circumstances  considered,  emigrate  to  a  better  country.  There  may  be  better 
bargains  got  in  Canada,  and  more  money  to  be  made  there,  but  the  severe 
winters  are  great  drawbacks  to  rural  occupation  and  enjoyment.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that  one  very  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Trotter,  late  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Brook,  Esq.,  of  Flitwick,  Mrs.  Trotter,  and  their  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  sailed  for  New  Zealand  on  the  Idth  of  the  present  month.  May, 
1843.  — Cofirf. 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 


ENGLAND. 

The  Botanical  Section  of  the  Tower  Street  Mutual  Instruction  Socictjf  hold 
their  meetings  one  evening  weekly,  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock.  The  prospec- 
tus is  before  us  of  twenty-four  Lectures  on  Botany,  the  subscription  for  the 
whole  of  which  is  only  one  shilling.  The  lecture  room  is  in  No.  16.  Great 
Tower  Street,  and  there  are  several  gardeners  who  attend,  though  nothing 
like  so  many  as  would  do  so  were  they  aware  of  the  very  moderate  chai^ees. 
Meetings  for  discussion  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday. The  lecturer  on  Botany  is  Mr.  Robinson,  and  there  are  above 
twelve  other  gentlemen  who  lecture  on  Chemistry,  Entomology,  Geometry, 
Drawing,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects. This  Institution  was  commenced  m  January  1836,  and  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  neighbourhood. — Cond. 

War/nng  Lands  on  the  Thames. — Some  months  ago,  one  of  the  banks  which 
protect  Crayford  Level,  near  Dartford,  from  the  overflowing  of  high  tides 
gave  way,  and  the  river  flowed  over  several  acres  during  sixteen  tides,  leaving 
a  deposit  of  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  rich  sediment  eve^y 
tide.  Those  lands  are  now  let  at  a  rental  of  from  20f.  to  30s.  per  acre  per 
annum,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  engage  to  make  them 
worth  three  times  that  rental  within  ei^ht  or  ten  years,  at  a  trifling  expense. 
I  know  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Parrott,  in  Somersetshire,  let  at 
four  guineas  per  acre,  but  the  sediment  floating  up  and  down  that  river  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  rich  manure  of  the  Thames,  which  takes  the  wash  of 
London.  —  James  Boston.     80.  Blackfriars  Road,  May  10.  1843. 

Draimng. — The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  been  making  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  €ku*stang  for  some  years  past,  not  only  in 
draining  but  in  the  fences  and  water  courses.  All  the  unsightly  fences  and 
water  courses  have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  made.  Some  may  be  seen,  I 
suppose,  half  a  mile  lone,  and  the  fields  made  about  17  rods  wide,  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  gives  them  a  very  striking  effect  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  Cross  fences  are  also  made  at  proper  distances  with  great  judgement, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  quantity  of  land  will  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation by  these  improvements  which  has  lain  uncultivated  for  ages.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  of  the  fences 
and  water  courses,  ^li^.  80.  a 
is  the  water  course  into  which 
the  turf  drains  run  ;  b,  the 
thorns  or  hedee  ;  the  bank  is 
raised  a  very  little  above  the 
field  when  the  thorns  are  plant- 
ed, as  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  the  thorns  have  stood 
about  a  year,  the  angle  c  is 

sloped  down  to  the  thorn,  as      Fig.  so.  SecHon  qfUw  Hedfie  and  Ditch  Fence*  ai  GarsUmg, 

shown  by  the  dotted  line.     The  reason  of  the  bank  being  raised  at  the  first 
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higher  on  one  side  than  the  thorn,  is  to  protect  it  from  the  wind,  and  to  give 
heat  to  the  roots  from  the  sun.  When  the  thorns  have  got  completely  esta- 
blished,  the  other  part  of  the  bank,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  d,  is  removed ; 
e  shows  that  there  are  posts  fixed,  to  which  rails  are  attached  to  protect  the 
thorns  from  the  cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  they  are  protected  by 
the  water  course ;  //show  the  turf  drains  leading  into  the  mun  water  course. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  very  desirous  of  getting  as  much  fencing  as 
possible  finished  and  planted  every  year,  planting  has  been  in  consequence  car- 
ried on  into  the  month  of  May.  Much  doubt  was  entertained  the  first  vear, 
whether  planting  in  May  would  succeed,  as  the  thorns  were  come  into  full  leaf ; 
but  that  doubt  has  been  fiiirly  removed,  as  the  thorns  planted  in  Mav  have 
answered  quite  as  well  as  those  planted  in  autumn,  February,  March,  and 
April.-^  M.Saul.  Garstang,  March  U .  1843.  [See  i^.  WiUianuonm  Gard. 
Chron,y  vol.  i.  p.  325.] 

The  Smoke  given  off  from  the  Chimneyt  of  manxifactwring  Establishments  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  has  become  such  a  nuisance  to  the  market- 
gardeners,  that  they  have  ^ot  up  a  petition  on  the  subject.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  is,  tfiat  parliament  would  pass  some  legislative  enactment  by 
whicn  the  nuisance  may  be  abolished,  convinced,  as  the  petitioners  are,  that 
there  are  means  in  existence  by  which  the  smoke  may  be  consumed  or  ren- 
dered innoxious,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  manu&cturer,  the  advantage  of 
the  cultivator,  and  the  general  salubrity  of  the  metropolitan  atmosphere. — Cond, 

The  Practical  and  Scientific  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  improved  Street 
Paving,  —  The  objects  of  uiis  Association  are  :  —  To  form  a  museum  of  all 
the  improved  systems  for  making  carriage-ways ;  to  collect  and  disseminate 
the  most  correct  information  respecting  them ;  to  invite  the  cooperation  of 
men  eminent  for  their  practical  and  scientific  experience  on  this  subject;  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  justice  and  impartiality  to  inventors  and 
patentees ;  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  that 
pavement,  which,  for  its  general  utility  and  economy,  shall  not  fail  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  public  at  large ;  and,  finally,  to  assist  the  rate-payers, 
in  any  localitjr*  in  procuring  the  introduction  of  wood,  or  any  better  system 
of  pavement,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  ot  the  residents. 
The  office  is  at  20.  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  and  the  secretary  is  J.  W. 
G.  Gutch,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Renter,  reviewed  p.  81. 

The  Association  offers  the  benefit  of  organised  over  individual  efforts, 
it  proceeds  upon  the  broad  principles  of  public  good,  eschewing  private  in- 
terests on  the  one  side,  and  acting  independently  of  personal  opposition  on  the 
other.  Its  province  is  emphatically  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  demonstrate 
truths,  not  to  offer  an  intemperate  antagonism  to  allowed  privileges,  nor  to 
stop  short  of  its  utmost  ability  to  overcome  factious  opposition.  Pursuing 
this  course,  the  committee  have  to  submit.  That  wood  paving  has  so  far 
advanced  in  practice  as  to  make  its  general  adoption  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis  a  highly  probable  event.  The  committee  found  their 
opinion  on  the  following  grounds,  viz. :  1st.  The  comparative  quiet  produced; 
2dl^,  Its  greater  cleanliness  ;  3dly,  Its  ^eater  durability ;  4tnly,  Its  greater 
facility  of  traction  ;  5thly,  Its  economy  in  point  of  expense ;  and,  6thly,  Its 
greater  advantages,  in  all  respects,  when  compared  with  granite,  paved,  or 
Macadamised  streets.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  committee  are  in  possession 
of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  that,  in  situations  where  wood  paving  is 
adopted,  business  increases,  and  the  value  of  house  property  is  enhanced.  — 
J,  W.  G.G. 

[We  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  wood  pavement  is  well  adapted  for  the 
^ound  floors  of  schools  and  labourers'  cottages ;  and  we  understand  that  it 
18  already  being  adopted  even  in  the  floors  of  kitchens  of  street  houses.] 

7Hle  Draining  m  Nort/tamptonshire,  —  The  ground  can  be  opened  to  the 
depth  of  18  in.  for  the  reception  of  the  tiles  at  6d,  per  chain  ;  and  the  soles 
for  the  tiles,  and  the  tiles,  laid  in  for  3^  per  chain.  The  cost  of  the  tiles  is 
30».  per  thousand,  and  of  the  soles  20s,  per  thousand ;  and  three  tiles  and 
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three  soles  are  required  for  each  yard,  consequently  ^  of  each  for  a  chain,  at 
a  cost  of  54^.  per  j^ard  in  the  one  case,  and  3f  <1  per  ^ard  in  the  other.  Total 
expense  of  tile  draining  per  chain  in  Northamptonshire,  21«.  Moving  soil  in 
the  same  county  costs,  tor  a  distance  of  two  chains,  6</.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
the  price  of  Labour  is  9j.  a  week.  — J,  M.   NorthamptonMre^  Dec.  1842. 

Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire,  —  In  the  course  of  the  Uist  winter  many 
trees  have  been  planted  along  the  principal  roads,  and  in  many  of  the  open 
spaces  belonging  to  the  town,  thus  contributing  materially  to  its  ornament, 
and  to  the  production  of  shade  and  shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  employing 
labourers  wno  could  not  otherwise  have  got  work.  The  expense  was  defrayed 
by  subscription^  and  two  of  the  most  active  gentlemen  on  this  occasion  were 
Mr.  Hitchman  and  Mr.  CuUis. 

Gigantic  Satpberries, — When  I  altered  Walton  Hall,  I  destroyed  the  finest 
garden,  for  its  size,  in  Yorkshire.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  ab- 
solutely forced  to  turn  Vandal,  and  blot  it  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  raspberries  in  it  always  grew  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  Situation  caused 
this  growth.  I  once,  in  my  rambles  in  Lancashire,  fell  in  with  a  like  situation, 
and  there  I  found  wild  raspberries  growing  fully  as  high.  To  obtain  this  lux- 
uriant growth,  the  situation  must  be  low  and  rich ;  and  the  raspberry  plants 
must  be  shielded  from  the  noonday  sun  by  trees,  or  a  high  wall.  Trees,  I 
should  say,  would  be  better.  We  had  always  wooden  steps  on  purpose  to 
reach  the  fruit.  Mv  father  sent  plants  of  these  raspberries  to  his  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  the  countv  of  Nottingham,  but  they  answered  not  the  ex- 

fectations  which  had  been  formed  of  them.  When  I  destroyed  the  garden, 
saved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  elsewhere.  They  ore 
still  in  existence,  anci  their  puny  growth  informs  me  that  I  must  never  more 
expect  to  see  them  in  their  former  luxuriance.  When  I  removed  the  soil  on 
which  they  had  flourished  so  surprisingly,  I  found  stony  fragments  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  there  ran  a  stream  of  water  which  got  vent  from  the 
mouth  of  a  drain  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden.  —  Charles  Waterfon. 
Walton  HaU,  May  19.  1643. 

Victoria  Rhubarb  produces  by  far  the  largest  stalks  of  any  of  the  new  va- 
rieties, and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  equally  superior  in  flavour 
and  suitableness  for  culinary  purposes.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to 
some  of  the  largest  Lancashire  gooseberries,  the  flavour  of  which  is  not  always 
4eteriorated  by  size.  —  Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Kirkintilloch  and  Campsie  Horticultural  Societt/  has  been  instituted  chiefly 
for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  among  cottagers.  Prizes  are  given  for 
the  best  kept  cottage  garden  in  a  particular  parish  or  district.  The  intending 
competitors  give  in  their  names  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  their 
gardens  are  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Miss 
Horrocks,  a  very  young  lady,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  this  Society, 
has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  any  flower,  by  amateur 
cultivators  and  cottagers  ;  and  abo  for  the  best  canary-bird,  goldfinch,  and 
the  best  three  singing  birds. 

Pine  Cones  a  valuable  Fuel,  —  Br.  Howison,  lecturer  on  botany  in  Edin- 
burgh, met  with  the  following  occurrence  in  Fifeshire,  during  one  of  his 
botanical  excursions.  Calling  at  the  cottage  of  a  medical  practitioner,  a 
former  pupil  of  his,  he  found  the  Esculapius  going  to  mount  his  pony  to  visit 
his  patients.  Upon  the  two  friends  meeting,  the  practitioner  remarked, 
**  Doctor,  it  is  not  every  day  I  see  you,  we  must  go  in  and  have  a  haver.** 
Upon  entering  the  parlour  there  was  no  fire.  He  rung  the  bell ;  his  house- 
keeper came  in  carrying  in  her  white  apron  a  quantity  of  dried  pine  cones  and 
a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  She  threw  the  cones  into  the  polished  grate, 
broke  a  coal  into  pieces,  and  laid  them  over  them.  She  then  applied  the 
candle,  when  almost  instantaneously  they  broke  into  a  beautiful  strong  flame. 
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from  the  great  quantity  of  turpentine  they  contained.  They  soon  set  fire  to 
the  coals,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  delightful  warm  fire  was  the  result.  A  few 
blasts  of  the  bellows  might  be  an  improvement.  Next  followed  the  decanters 
and  glasses ;  and,  it  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  add,  the  two  doctors  made 
themselves  comfortable  m  front  of  the  cone  fire.  The  practitioner  obtained 
this  knowledge  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  attending  a  poor  woman 
residing  close  to  the  forest.  Sne  could  not  pay  him.  With  the  gratitude  of 
the  rural  population,  next  morning  her  two  daughters  came  to  his  house,  each 
carrying  a  sack  filled  with  dried  pme  cones  collected  in  the  wood.  They  told 
him  they  were  for  kindling  a  fire,  and  if  he  had  no  coals  they  would  make  an 
excellent  durable  fire  of  themselves.  The  cones  of  the  /^nus  silvdstris,  or 
Scotch  fir,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  solid  woody  matter  in  addition  to  the 
resinous,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  fuel.  They  are  used  over  Italy, 
Switzerland,  &c.  This  circumstance  is  little  known  ;  and  the  intention  of 
these  remarks  is  to  recommend  their  use  to  the  poor  population  of  Scotland. 
— /f.  Edinburgh.  Dec.  1842. 

Memarkable  Mountain  Ath. — There  was  cut  last  week  on  the  estate  of 
Ochtertyre,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Keith  Murray,  a  mountain  ash,  or  rowan 
tree,  which  measured  96  in.  in  circumference  about  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
branches  covering  an  area  the  diameter  of  which  was  upwards  of  46  fl.  This 
remarkable  tree  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old ;  but  the  wasting  hand  of 
time  having  at  last  seized  upon  its  aged  trunk,  the  forester  was  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  cutting  it  down.  (Caledonian  Mercury,  Nov.  26.  1842.) 
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Improving  Churchyards, — I  read  jjour  articles  in  the  Gardener* t  Magazine 
(p.  93.  141.  and  215.)  with  great  interest.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a 
disposition  to  rescue  churchyards  from  their  now  generally  ruinous  and  dis- 
graceful condition  will  become  more  and  more  prevalent  The  self-evident 
improvement  in  every  way,  the  force  of  example,  and  the  progress  of  taste,  in 
accordance  with  the  attention  bestowed  on  church  buildings,  will  induce 
people  to  put  these  depositories  of  our  forefathers  into  a  more  decorous  con- 
dition. We  ou^ht  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisances  of  cattle  in  churchyards.  Sheep 
are  the  only  animals  permitted  by  law  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  law  evaded,  and 
cows  and  horses  turned  in.  Our  grasping  churchmen  will  give  up  nothine,  if 
they  can  avoid  it ;  and,  I  dare  say,  would  make  a  strong  fight  to  retain  their 
right  of  turning  sheep  into  their  freehold.  However,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
look  upon  their  property  as  national  property  placed  in  trust ;  and  very  bad 
trustees  they  make :  so  that  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  nation  resume  posses- 
sion of  it  all ;  investigate  it  rigidly,  reform  the  disposal  of  it,  and  place  it  alto- 
gether on  a  different  footing. — H.  A.  M.     May  3.  1843. 

The  Volume  on  Cemeteries,  (p.  314.)— I  have  now  read  your  volume  on  ceme- 
teries and  churchyards,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  made  a  great  step 
towards  rescuing  us  from  a  barbarism  which  does  not  exist  among  Turks  and 
Chinese,  of  leaving  the  depositories  of  our  dead  in  at  once  a  disgraceful  and 
pestiferous  condition.  I  dare  not  venture  to  offer  aqy  ideas  upon  a  subject 
which  you  have  so  well  considered  and  explained.  It  will  certamly  take  hold 
of  the  public  mind  eventually.  There  is,  nowever,  a  fashion  in  these  matters, 
as  in  most  others.  No  doubt,  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  interment  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  fashion  of  cemeteries ;  and  I  hope  ornamental  churchyards  will 
follow.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  latter  case.  At  whose  expense  can  the 
improvement  be  effected  ?  Not  one  out  of  twenty  of  our  parsons  will  stir  ; 
and,  to  effect  your  proposal  contained  in  the  note  to  p.  80.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  we  should  have  to  apply  a  wery  considerable  lever  to  bishops  and 
archdeacons.    The  churchwardens,  who  misspend  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
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do  a  variety  of  jobs  in  bell-ropes  and  things  of  that  kind,  would  ran  very 
rusty  were  any  plan  of  laying  out  a  sixpence  npon  the  churchyard  proposed. 
I  am  a  churchwarden,  and,  after  doing  all  I  can  for  the  decent  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  febric  of  the  church,  fight  desperate  battles  with  the 
churchmen  in  resistmg  their  unwarrantable  claims  to  fees  at  visitations.  I 
believe  these  fees  are  illegal,  and  cannot  be  enforced ;  but  I  am  threatened 
with  all  sorts  of  spiritual  punishments,  excommunication,  and  what  not,  to  all 
of  which  I  am  perfectly  indifferent.  But  were  the  moneys  now  demanded  as 
visitation  fees  laid  out  in  improving  churchyards,  there  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  very  high  order.  We  want  a  reform  in  these  matters  more  than 
in  any  other.  There  are  popular  prejudices  with  regard  to  interments  which 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  which  are  generally  more  durable  than  any  other 
impressions,  as  they  are  founded  on  religious  superstition;  just  as  SirG. 
Wilkinson  tells  us  that  the  incision  in  mummies  was  always  performed  with  a 
flint,  long  after  the  introduction  of  brcn  as  an  instrument,  because  the  system 
originated  before  the  use  of  metals.  The  Cornelian  family  at  Rome  kept  up 
the  custom  of  interring  the  dead  entire,  long  after  the  practice  of  cremation. 
Sylla  was  the  first  of  his  race  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burned.  In  the 
same  way  our  peasants,  although  immensely  attached  to  their  churchyards,  are 
averse  to  alterations,  such  as  planting  trees.  We  bad  some  limes  planted  in 
our  churchyard  many  years  ago,  which,  for  a  time,  gave  great  offence.  The 
grand  assemblage  of  trees  in  a  necropolis  of  the  extent  you  contemplate  would 
produce  a  noble  effect.  Allan  Cunningham  wished,  naturally  enough,  to 
repose  where  daisies  grew  ;  and  another  poet  (Moore)  describes  the  wish  of 
the  friends  of  the  departed,  to 

"  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow." 

To  a  lover  of  the  vegetable  world,  a  desire  to  repose  amid  a  forest  of  various 
trees  is  the  most  consonant  to  his  pursuits  and  feelings.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  contented  in  England  with  the  yew,  as  the  southern  nations  were  with  the 
cypress,  which  alone  Horace  permits  to  follow  us  to  the  grave : 

— **  Neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  prater  invisas  cupressus, 

Uila  brevem  dominum  sequetur.'* 

**  The  cypress  only,  hated  tree. 

Of  all  thy  much-loved  groves,  shall  thee 

Its  short-lived  lord  attend.**  Francises  trans. 

But  enough  for  the  present. — H.  A.  M,    May  3.  1843. 

Preservation  of  Fruits,-^ ACter  what  I  sent  you  in  my  last  letter  [see 
p.  186.],  I  know  not  what  there  is  of  novelty  in  the  method  of  preserving  fruita 
by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongcharops  so  much  lauded  in  the  French  journals,  and 
announced  in  the  Memorial  EncvclopSdique  for  1838,  p.  420.,  in  these  terms:— 
"  The  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  formerly  proposed  a  prize  for  the  preserv* 
ation  of  iruits ;  the  Question  has  been  completely  resolved  by  M.  Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps,  who  nas  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial cold  to  retard  the  maturation  of  fruits  and  to  render  it  stationary,  and  to 
whom  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  in  consequence  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  3d  of  June,  1838.  His  simple  and  inexpensive  method,  which  consista 
in  keeping  the  fruit  well  enclosed  and  protected  from  moisture,  and  at  an  equal 
temperature  a  little  above  that  of  melting  ice,  might  have  been  made  a  very 
advantageous  speculation  for  the  inventor ;  but  this  learned  agiicuiturist  pre* 
ferred  ^ving  gratuitously  to  the  public  a  process  which  will  no  doubt  become 
the  basis  of  a  new  species  of  industry.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  had 
boxes  made  of  zinc  1  ft.  high  and  6  in.  broad,  with  a  detached  lid  of  the  same 
metal  with  a  projecting  rim.  He  wrapped  each  of  his  pears  in  a  piece  of  thin  (?) 
[)nper  (papier  Joseph),  and  over  that  another  cover  of  common  brown  paper  ; 
the  pears  being  thus  enveloped,  he  placed  them  in  layers  in  his  boxes  till  they 
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were  full.  Each  box  contained,  in  fleneral,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pears,  dis- 
posed in  four  or  five  layers^  one  above  another,  and  the  pears  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  The  boxes  being 
filled,  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  replaced  the  lid,  sealed  it  hermetically  by 
pasting  thick  paper  on  the  rim,  placed  several  of  these  little  zinc  boxes  in  a 
wooden  case,  ana  deposited  the  whole  in  an  ice-house  immediately  on  the  ice." 

The  wells  and  cisterns  of  Marcus  Columella  have  the  same  effect  as  the  ice- 
house of  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps ;  and  the  closing  hermetically,  and  the 
impermeability  to  moisture,  are  found  as  well  in  the  vases  of  Columella  as  in 
the  zinc  boxes  of  M.  Loiseleur  :  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  fruit  pre- 
served according  to  the  process  of  Loiseleur  turns  speedily  sour,  like  the 
grapes  preserved  according  to  the  method  of  Columella. 

All  this,  and  many  other  things  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit,  might  be 
communicated  to  M.  W.  C.  Bosse,  who  announces  :  *'  I  intend  to  make  more 
experiments  on  preserving  plums,  particukrlv  by  putting  them  in  closely 
stopped  bottles,  and  immersing  them  in  water. '  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
attempt  will  be  successful,  because  an  equal  temperature  and  exclusion  of  air 
seem  to  be  the  principal  aeents  in  preserving  fruit,  and  where  can  both  be 
obtained  with  greater  certainty  than  in  water  ?  (See  Gardened m  Magaatie^ for 
1839,  p.  604.)  —  Ghueppe  Manetti^    Manza^  April  27.  1843. 

CiUo*M  Method  ofpretervmg  Grapes. — "  The  ancients  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  vases  the  sircitulan,  venuculan,  lareer  aminian,  and  Gallic  grapes, 
and  those  which  had  the  largest  berries,  hard  and  loose.  Now,  in  general, 
the  grapes  of  Numidia  are  more  especially  preserved  for  this  use.  They  are 
gathered  when  they  are  tolerablv  ripe,  in  a  calm  sky,  when  the  sun  has  dis- 
pelled the  dew,  at  the  fourth  or  tnird  hour,  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  and  after 
It  has  set.  The  stalks  are  immediately  sealed,  and  they  are  then  put  upon  a 
lattice  in  such  a  way  that  one  bunch  does  not  touch  or  rub  against  another. 
Having  done  this,  they  are  brought  in  doors  and  the  decayed  berries  are  cut 
off  with  the  scissors  ;  and  beins  somewhat  refreshed  in  the  shade,  three  or 
four  bunches  are  put  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and,  the  lid  being  put  on,  they  are 
thoroughly  sealed  down,  so  that  no  moisture  may  penetrate.  After  this  a  mass 
of  grape  dregs  which  have  been  well  pressed  are  thrown  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  after  having  scattered  about  the  stalks  a  little,  and  separated  the  husks, 
you  form  a  bed  of  them  in  the  cask,  in  which  these  vases  are  to  be  distributed 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  so  much  space  led  between  them  as  that  the 
dr^s  may  be  heaped  up  and  trodden  in.  This  first  bed  beine  made  with  the 
dregs  web  trodden  in,  m  the  same  manner  another  is  formed  with  the  vases. 
Afterwards,  other  strata  are  formed  with  the  vases  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
casks,  and  in  the  intervals  the  dr^  are  well  pressed  in.  After  which  the 
dregs  are  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  the  cask,  which  is  immediately  covered, 
and  the  lid  fastened  down  with  ashes  prepared  like  cement.  We  must  warn 
those  who  buy  the  vases  not  to  purchase  those  that  are  porous  or  ill  burnt, 
because,  in  either  case,  they  would  admit  the  damp,  which  would  spoil  the 
grapes.  It  b  also  necessary  in  taking  out  the  vases  to  remove  an  entire  layer 
of  them,  for,  when  the  accumulated  husks  are  once  moved,  the  grapes  soon  be* 
come  sour  and  spoil." — Idnn. 

Garden  Walks, — In  order  that  garden  walks  should  not  be  dusty  or  muddy, 
and  be  easier  to  free  from  grass,  or  rather  produce  as  little  as  possible  of  it, 
it  was  proposed  in  your  Magazine  to  use  asphalt,  a  sort  of  gum  (catraine),  and 
|nrroligneouH  acid.  (See  Vol.  for  1839,  p.  188, 189. 618.  and  619.)  Let  us  see 
II  there  is  not  something  analogous  in  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  In  chap.  92. 
and  130.,  we  read :  "  In  making  a  walk,  let  the  earth  be  finely  dug  and  well 
saturated  with  lees  of  oil,  then  pulverise  it,  and  level  with  a  roller  or  mallet. 
Sprinkle  a  second  time  with  lees,  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Such  a  walk  will  suffer 
no  injury  from  ants,  grass  will  not  grow  on  it,  nor  will  it  be  sloppy  after 
showers."  Now,  what  great  difference  is  there,  either  in  the  chemical  com- 
position or  in  the  effect,  between  the  dregs  (morchia)  of  the  ancient  Ssibine, 
and  the  gum  (catrame)  and  asphalt  of  the  modems  ? — Idem. 
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NutriHve  Properties  of  Elm  Leaves. — In  the  Number  for  March  of  the  samd 
year,  1839,  p.  125.,  a  notice  is  given  by  M.  Poiteau  of  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  as  forage  for  horned  cattle.  This  is  also  an  idea 
contemporary  with  Cato  the  censor.  In  proof  of  it,  let  us  look  at  chap.  30. 
I>e  Re  Rtuttca:  **  Feed  the  cows  on  elm,  poplar,  oak,  and  fig  leaves,  as  long 
as  they  last."  And  also  in  this  neighbourhood,  perhaps  from  tradition,  but 
more  certainly  from  experience,  the  leaves  of  the  elm  are  so  esteemed  for  fat- 
tening horned  cattle,  tnat  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  twice  a  year ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  here  no  forage  nor  hay  which  fattens  cattle  more  quickly 
than  the  foliage  of  tlie  elm.  We  may  presume  that  these  nutritive  properties 
depend  on  the  mucilage  contained  in  ttie  parenchymal  tissue,  and  thence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  £/^lmus  fulva,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  Gardetier'g 
'Magazine  for  April  1840,  p.  231.,  is  the  most  abundant  in  mucilage,  and  will 
furnish,  in  its  twigs  and  leaves,  the  most  nutritive  fodder  for  cattle. 

If  in  these  and  many  other  things  modern  discoveries  coincide  with  more 
ancient  practices,  there  are  also  other  subjects  in  which  the  ancient  practice 
is  entirely  discordant  to  the  modem  doctrine.  'Thus,  for  example,  Cato 
sowed  the  seeds  of  cupressus  in  soil  well  manured  with  sheep  or  goat  dung. 
In  opposition  to  this.  Prof.  Lindley,  in  his  excellent  TTieorj^  of  Horticulture, 
p.  354.,  observes,  **  coniferous  plants  can  scarcely  bear  any  manure." — Giuseppe 
Manetti,     Monza,  April  27.  1843. 

Yellow  Glass  suggested  for  PlantJiottses,  —  A  hundred  other  comparisons 
could  be  made,  but  let  .the  shades  of  the  ancient  Romans  repose  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  an  aipiment  of  the  day.  From  the 
excellent  observations  of  the  celebrated  T.  A.  Knight,  the  necessity  is  evident 
of  letting  the  plants  repose  or  grow  torpid,  to  induce  them  to  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  in  season.  Prof.  Lindley  says  that  **  very  low  temperature,  under 
the  influence  of  much  light,  by  retarding  and  diminishing  the  expenditure  of 
sap  of  the  growth  of  plants  comparatively  with  its  creation,  produces  nearlv 
similar  effects,  and  causes  an  early  appearance  of  fruit."  This  being  granted, 
and  the  observations  of  Mr.  Horner  of  Hull  and  Mr.  Hunt,  mentioned  in 
GarcL  Ma^.f  1841,  p.  629.  and  630.,  being  borne  in  mind,  will  it  not  be  useful, 
in  furnishme  the  elaborated  matter  destined  for  resting  plants,  to  have  the 
glass  of  a  yellow  colour  ?  —  Idem, 
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Larch  Plantations  at  Lirdey. — I  propose  visiting  the  extensive  larch  plan- 
tations of  the  late  Mr.  More,  of  Linley  in  Shropshire,  who,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, first  introduced  this  tree  into  our  country.  This  gentleman,  upon  a 
fortune  of  about  1000/.  per  annum,  clothed  a  naked  country  with  noble 
woods,  erected  a  spacious  mansion-house,  employed  a  considerable  number 
of  labourers  in  various  improvements,  travelled  over  most  countries  in 
Europe,  collected  a  valuable  library,  employed  artists  in  making  drawings 
in  natural  history,  introduced  new  species  of  forest  trees  and  exotics, 
was  an  independent  member  of  the  senate  in  several  parliaments,  and  lefl 
his  fortune  unencumbered.  You  will  credit  me  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  un- 
necessary show  and  parade.  {E,  Harries^  Esq,,  of  Hanwood,  in  Young's  Art' 
nals  of  Agriculture y  vol.  xiii.  p.  100.) 

Can  any  of  our  readers  oblige  us  with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  larch  plantations  at  Linley,  and  of  the  exotic  trees  introduced  there  by 
Mr.  More  ?  —  Cond, 


Art.  VL     Obituary, 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  Sedbury  Park,  Yorkshire,  William  Sawrey 
Gilpin,  Esq,,  Landscape-Gardener,  late  of  Painesfield,  East  Sheen,  aged  8K 
(Times,  April  7.  1843.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     ComparcUioe  Phytiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

{Continued from  p.  215.) 

In  Chap.  11.  On  Vital  Stimuli^  Dr.  Carpenter  says :  —  "It  has 
been  shown  in  the  last  chapter^  that  the  actions  of  living  beings 
depend  on  an  organised  structure  possessing  vital  properties^  and 
certain  agents  necessary  to  call  the  operation  of  these  properties 
into  existence.  In  the  higher  classes  especially,  of  living  beings, 
the  influence  of  the  stimuli  supplied  by  alimentary  materials,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  &c.,  is  directed  towards  the  preparation  of  a 
nutrient  fluid,  which  contains  the  elements  of  all  the  solid 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  which  not  only  supplies  the  materials 
of  growth,  but  stimulates  the  oi^ans  to  the  performance  of  their 
actions.  Light,  heat,  &c.,  serve  as  external  stimuli,  and  their 
immediate  action  is  upon  the  simplest  of  the  organic  processes. 
The  nutrient  fluid  is  the  cluef  internal  stimulus  to  the  nu- 
tritive actions  of  the  system,  assisted  by  the  continued  influence 
of  external  agents.  The  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  as  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  air  in  the  ceUs,  as 
sneezing  is  upon  a  stimulant  applied  to  the  nostrils ;  and,  if  the 
circulation  be  suspended,  the  nerves  and  muscles  lose  their 
power,  from  the  want  of  the  stimulant  action  of  the  blood. 
Both  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  must  thus  be  regarded 
as  vital,  as  they  not  only  give  rise  to  vital  actions,  but  these 
actions  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  The  action  of  the 
internal  stimuli  will  be  best  considered  under  the  functions  of 
absorption,  nutrition,  respiration,  &c.  The  dependence  of  life 
on  the  external  stimuli,  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  structure,  and  the  variety  of 
its  organs,  and  vice  versd.  Beings  of  a  simple  organisation 
are  capable  of  enduring  a  deprivation  of  these  stimuli,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  those  higher  in  the  scale ;  as  the  more  de- 
veloped the  parts  of  the  system  are,  the  more  closely  are  the 
parts  connected  with  one  another. 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.  VII.  z 
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'*  The  simpler  the  condition  of  any  0Tgani8m5  the  more  sus- 
ceptible is  it  of  being  modified  in  form  and  structure  by  external 
causes.  In  the  more  simple  embryonic  state  also^  changes  are 
more  easily  effected :  the  germ  is  hybridised  by  being  furnished 
with  different  nutrient  matter  from  another  female  parent 
than  usual ;  the  bee  is  changed  from  a  working  neuter  to  a 
queen  by  peculiarities  in  the  cell  and  food;  and,  among  the 
lowest  groups  of  plants,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  germ  may  assume  very  different  forms,  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed." 

Some  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  stimuli 
at  all,  especially  as  applied  to  the  alimentary  materials.  It  is, 
they  say,  the  production  of  the  aliment  in  a  proper  form,  and 
under  the  requisite  circumstances,  that  produces  activity  in  the 
vital  functions.  When  the  circulating  fluid  contains  the  proper 
elements,  in  the  requisite  condition  for  absorption,  nutrition, 
&c,  these  functions  will  become  active,  which  would  cease  to  be 
the  case,  if  the  necessary  changes  were  not  produced  by  reaction, 
&c.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 
alkaline  substances,  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants, 
producing  the  well-known  dark-green  colour  so  characteristic  of 
vigour,  has  been  thought  to  produce  a  stimulating  action  on 
the  organs,  increasing  their  activity.  It  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  take  place  without  vigour  of  growth  following ;  and 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  proper  state  of  the 
food  for  growth  merely,  or  produces  a  stimulating  action. 
From  the  excitability  prevalent,  however,  through  all  organised 
tissues,  their  capabiHty  of  being  stimulated  to  action  has  been 

Srenendly  inferred.  Mtiller  defines  stimulus  as  a  reaction  fol- 
owing  a  disturbing  cause,  something  similar  to  elasticity,  in 
which  a  power  of  attraction  causes  the  disturbed  particles  to 
communicate  the  attempt  to  displace  a  portion  to  the  whole, 
and  bring  into  activity  a  power  of  restitution,  accompanied  by 
elasticity.  The  power  of  reaction  or  restitution,  he  says,  in 
organised  beings,  is,  however,  more  uniform  than  the  elasti- 
city, &c.,  of  inorganic,  and  arises  from  that  fundamental  property 
resident  in  them,  of  counterbalancing  disturbances  in  their 
composition  by  a  force  which,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  disturbing  cause.  •  Dutrochet  caUs 
excitability  a  state  of  susceptibility  of  excitation.  The  power 
of  resisting  excitation  has  by  others  been  termed  a  vital  property, 
antagonist  of  that  of  the  chemical  or  exciting,  which  tends  to 
destroy ;  and  the  capability  of  stimulus  would,  from  the  above 
definition,  appear  to  be  a  capability  of  displaying  vital  actions, 
or  a  susceptibility  thereto.  The  quiescent  state  of  the  vital 
principle  he  terms  "a  capability  of  living;"  the  simplest  or- 
ganist beings  retaining  this  state  longest,  and  seeming  least 
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dependent  on  stimuli  He  distinguishes  between  mechanical 
stimuli,  as  pressure,  &c.,  which  exhaust,  and  vital,  which  re- 
novate. "  Nutriment  is  not  merely  a  stimulus  of  the  organic 
body ;  it  is  itself  susceptible  of  life ;  it  is  a  stimulus  which  vivi- 
fies, and  can  itself  receive  vitality.  The  constant  reanimation  of 
the  tissues  by  the  general  vital  stimuli  ordinarily  renders  them 
capable  of  a  proportionate  exercise  of  their  functions ;  but,  if 
their  action  is  increased  and  accelerated,  subsequent  rest  is 
necessary  to  restore  as  much  power  for  new  action  as  has  been 
thus  consmned.  Best  alone,  however,  induces  weakness;  the 
power  of  an  organ  is  increased  by  exercise,  not  carried  too  far, 
and  alternating  with  rest"  The  affinity  of  the  tissues  for  the 
vital  stimuli  seems  to  be  greater  where  the  developement  is  less 
complete,  or  in  the  young  state.  That  the  power  of  vitality 
is  increased  by  its  exercise,  I  have  often  before  noticed ;  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  a  lazy  slow-growing  plant  is  converted,  by 
cutting  in  the  shoots,  into  a  more  vigorous  growth ;  the  activity 
given  by  the  start  made  after  cutting  continues.  Sets  from 
vigorous-grown  potatoes,  and  cuttings  and  seeds  from  vigorous - 
grown  plants,  always  thrive  best.  The  bad  consequences,  how- 
ever, of  too  much  and  too  long  continued  excitement  in  plants, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  rest,  have  been  often  pointed  out, 
and  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  forcing  of  the  vine.  Much 
of  the  bad  consequences  attributed  to  excitement  are  probably 
also  due  to  a  want  of  balance  in  the  effects  of  stimuli.  Were 
it  possible  to  follow  up  the  great  expansion  by  heat  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  light,  the  weakness  produced  by  the 
former  might  not  be  so  apparent ;  and  great  part  of  what  is 
ascribed  to  over-stimulus  may  be  rather  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
other  stimuli,  to  a  want  of  light,  as  well  as  too  much  heat. 

That  the  embryo  is  susceptible  of  changes  at  the  time  of  form- 
ation, of  which  it  is  not  susceptible  afterwards,  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  many  hybrids  produced ;  and  those  hybrids  being 
more  frequent  among  plants,  shows  that  the  lower  grades  of 
beings  are  more  susceptible  of  these  changes.  Whether  any  or 
what  portion  of  the  change  is  due  to  stimuli,  we  are,  however, 
perhaps  unable  to  decide.  Whether  the  germ  is  produced  by 
the  male  or  female,  or  the  joint  influence  of  both,  in  seeds,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  decided.  There  may  also  be  much  owing 
to  certain  kinds  and  states  of  food  being  required  for  the  de- 
velopement of  parts,  without  which  they  cannot  be  produced. 
Of  this  kind  seems  the  transformation  from  a  leaf  bud  to  a 
flower ;  the  greater  degree  of  elaboration  of  the  sap  seeming  all 
that  is  requisite  to  produce  from  a  bud,  the  germ  of  a  branch, 
so  apparently  different  an  organ  as  a  flower.  That  it  is  a 
real  transformation  seems  evident  from  the  manv  changes  ob- 
served, from  petal  to  leaf,  from  stamen  to  petal,  and  from  a 
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Btigma  to  a  branch.  The  diiFerence  however  185  perhaps,  as 
much  produced  from  the  different  quality  of  the  food  enabling 
a  different  form  to  be  developed  and  vice  versa,  as  from  a 
stimulus  given  by  the  food.  The  production,  or  capability  of 
production,  of  a  new  being  from  the  bud  seems  only  a  lower 
grade  of  the  function  of  reproduction,  than  the  more  perfect 
form  of  it  in  producing  a  seed.  The  changes  produced  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  food  in  the  lowest  grades  of  plants,  pro- 
ducing sometimes  a  lichen,  sometimes  a  conferva,  from  the  same 
germ,  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  water,  seem 
apparently  to  coimtenance  the  idea  of  there  being  something 
equivocal  in  their  developement,  perhaps  more  than  in  their 
generation.  The  changes  produced  on  lugher  grades  of  plants, 
by  the  different  nature  of  their  food,  have  frequently  been 
found  to  alter  them  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  be  reckoned 
distinct  species ;  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  seedlings  &om 
these  plants  resume  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  species,  when  again 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  may  be  much  of  this  in 
the  changes  of  plants  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  as  confervae 
and  lichens ;  and  a  fixed  character  in  the  germ  is  more  indicative 
of  purpose  and  wisdom,  till  the  equivocal  has  been  more  cer- 
tainly determined. 

On  Heat  as  a  Vital  Stimulus,  he  remarks  that  ^'  all  vital 
action  requires  a  certain  amount  of  caloric  for  its  due  per- 
formance, and  can  only  continue  within  a  certain  range  of 
temperature.  The  greater  the  amount  and  variety  of  vital 
action,  the  more  immediate  is  the  dependence  of  the  individual 
on  the  maintenance  of  its  usual  temperature.  Plants  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  medium  they  inhabit  for  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  caloric ;  and  their  vital  actions  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  be  carried  on  within  very  wide  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  the  Chinese  embassy,  a  species  of  Marchdntm  was  found  at 
the  Island  of  Amsterdam,  growing  in  mud  hotter  than  boiling 
water,  at  a  hot  spring ;  and  the  beautiful  Protococcus  nivalis,  or 
red  snow,  reddens  extensive  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions,  where 
the  perpetual  frost  of  the  surface  scarcely  yields  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  rays  at  midsummer.  The  stimulating 
action  of  heat  is  very  obvious  on  plants ;  it  increases  evapo- 
ration by  the  leaves,  and  consequently  absorption  by  the  roots, 
supplying  the  water  which  prevents  its  tissue  from  being  dried 
up,  and,  by  its  conversion  into  vapour,  moderating  the  tem- 
perature, whi<5h  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  If  the  supply  of 
water  is  deficient,  the  tissues  get  dense  and  contracted;  the 
shrubs  in  sandy  Eastern  deserts  assuming  a  stunted  and  prickly 
appearance.  Cold  depresses  vital  action,  and,  if  very  severe,  con- 
geals the  juices,  and  bursts  the  vessels ;  the  viscidity  of  the  fluids, 
and  the  slow  conducting  power  of  the  wood,  tend  to  resist  this 
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injurious  effect ;  and  the  dormant  condition  of  their  functions  in 
winter  also  tends  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  system.  Heat 
also  injures  seeds^  probably  by  a  physical  change.  Grains  of  com 
will  germinate  after  exposure  to  a  cold  that  would  freeze  mer- 
cury, but  their  vitality  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  vapour  of 
167°,  probably  from  rupturing  the  vesicles  of  starcL  A  curious 
effect  of  heat  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Knight  in  melon  and  cucumber 
plants  producing  all  the  flowers  staminiferous  in  excessive  heat, 
and  all  female  or  pistilliferous  in  cold." 

On  the  Evolution  of  Heat  in  vegetables,  Chap.  XII.,  he 
remarks  that  ^^  much  dispute  has  occurred,  whether  plants 
have  a  proper  heat  or  not.  Although  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  constantly  going  on,  there  is  also  a  process  of  evapo- 
ration ;  the  surface  is  so  exposed,  and  the  circulation  so  slow, 
that  a  general  maintenance  of  vital  warmth  can  scarcely  be  anti- 
cipated. In  small  plants,  the  temperature  is  found  to  vary  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  trunk  in  large  plants  to  be 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  and  colder  in  summer ; 
probably  from  the  slow  nature  of  the  transverse  conducting 
power  of  the  wood,  and  the  communication  with  the  deep  roots 
in  the  soil.  Dutrochet  has  ascertained  by  recent  experiments, 
that  plants  do  possess  the  power  of  generating  heat  in  the  parts 
in  which  the  most  active  changes  are  taking  place.  In  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  he  found  an  increase  of  temperatiu*e 
of  almost  one  degree,  differing  with  the  species,  the  energy  of 
vegetation,  and  the  time  of  the  day  ;  highest  about  noon.  In 
germination  and  flowering,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  most  ap- 
parent, from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  furnished.  In  malting 
of  seeds  in  a  heap,  the  thermometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  1 10^. 
The  flower  of  a  cistus,  notwithstanding  the  conducting  power 
of  the  atmosphere  to  carry  off  the  heat  as  generated,  has  been 
found  79°  whilst  the  air  was  76®  ;  and  that  of  a  geranium  87° 
when  the  air  was  81°.  In  the  centre  of  twelve  spadixes  of  the 
-4Vum  cordifolium,  the  heat  has  been  found  at  121°  while  the 
air  was  only  66°.  Brongniart  found  the  spathe  of  Colocasia 
odora,  at  opening,  8*1°  above  the  surrounding  air;  next  day  it 
was  18°  above  it;  and  during  the  three  days  of  the  emission  of 
pollen  it  increased  to  20° ;  after  which  it  diminished  with  the 
fading  of  the  flower.  Vrolik  and  Vriese  also  found  the  tem- 
perature increase  when  the  spadix  was  placed  in  oxygen,  and 
no  increase  at  all  of  temperature  to  take  place  when  the 
spadix  was  placed  in  nitrogen,  nor  any  carbonic  acid  evolved." 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  so  intimately  connected,  the 

one  being  so  generally  accompanied  with  the  others,  that  it  is 

difficult  to  separate  their  actions.     Vegetation  is  incomparably 

most  rapid  and  powerful  between  the  tropics,  and  there  is  a  far 

greater  preponderance  of  heat  and  electricity  there  than  light. 
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The  proportion  of  light  is  much  greater  in  the  polar  regions 
than  the  proportional  vigour  of  vegetation  there;  and  heat^ 
generally  accompanied  by  electrical  changes,  would  appear  most 
powerfuL  Heat  appears  to  act  much  by  its  expansive  power, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  greater  elongation  between  the  joints  of 
plants  exposed  to  its  influence.  It  is  also  indispensable  to  the 
chemical  and  vital  powers  of  plants ;  but,  unless  the  chemical 
power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  light  in  proportion  to 
heat,  a  weak,  elongated,  feeble  growth  is  produced.  The  motion 
of  the  air  is  also  necessary  to  invigorate  the  growth ;  and  there 
are  probably  also  other  substances  got  from  the  air  besides  car- 
bonic acid,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  article  secretion. 
On  all  these  accounts,  an  influx  of  air,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is 
found  beneficial  and  indispensable  in  all  forcing-houses,  when 
the  heat  can  be  kept  up  during  its  admission ;  the  vegetation  of 
seeds,  and  subsequent  growth  below  bell-glasses  in  heat,  are  rapid 
indeed,  but  proportionally  weak.  The  heat  sets  in  motion  the 
sap,  by  the  evaporation  setting  the  endosmose  power  to  work, 
and  stimulating  the  excitability  and  vital  properties  of  the  tis- 
sue ;  and  heat  and  moisture,  with  the  nutriment  contained  in 
the  water  itself,  and  the  food  it  carries  in  solution,  are  indis- 
pensable to  all  vital  action  in  plants.  The  heat  also  assists  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  and  of  the  organs,  as  we  find  in 
wall  fruits,  in  the  juicy  acid  kinds  of  which  there  is  always  more 
sugar  on  walls ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  sweet  dry  fruits 
are  hurt  by  the  increased  chemical  action  producing  more  starch, 
and  causing  dry  mealy  fruit  on  walls,  when  the  same  sort  on 
standards  would  have  sweeter  and  more  juicy  fruit.  Fruit  will 
ripen  in  heat  without  light,  as  in  those  preserved  in  warm 
places,  where  there  is  not  much  light,  and  mixed  among  sand, 
oatmeal,  &c.,  where  light  is  totally  excluded.  In  the  bulbs 
formed  below  ground,  as  before  noticed,  heat  also  acts  independ- 
ent of  light.  The  heat  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  are  also 
useful  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  leaf  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid.  Light  will  not  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the  same  way 
out  of  the  leaf,  as  it  does  by  means  of  the  leaf;  and  the  power 
is  therefore  to  a  great  degree  organic.  It  is  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  chemical  power  of  light  is  the  principal  agent. 
Dumas  describes  it  as  stored  up  in  the  leaf  for  that  purpose : 
but  it  may  still  be  doubted,  as  Schleiden  and  others  seem  to 
suppose,  whether  the  heat  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  are 
not  important  agents  in  increasing  the  action  of  the  leaf,  which 
they  think  more  organical  than  chemical.  Organical  action  and 
chemical,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  are  so  intimately  connected 
in  their  causes  and  effects,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  separate  and 
define. 

Heat  injures  all   seeds  by  drying;  though,  after  consider- 
able exposure  to  a  dry  heat,    no  physical  alteration   is   per- 
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ceptible  on  their  being  magnified.  It  appears  to  act  principally 
by  drying  up  the  fixed  water  which  all  seeds  contain^  and  which 
seems  necessary  to  keep  up  the  capability  of  exhibiting  vital 
powers  in  seeds ;  all  seeds,  when  bruised  in  a  fresh  state,  exhibit 
generally  a  moist  appearance  in  the  albumen,  which  assumes  a 
dry  floury  appearance  in  seeds  hurt  by  dry  heat.  The  vitality 
probably  depends  on  the  capability  of  exhibiting  chemical  action, 
or  it  may  be  called  electrical  following  from  chemical ;  and  the 
fixed  water,  or  moist  state  of  the  seed,  probably  is  needful  in 
keeping  the  tissue  in  a  state  fit  for  exhibiting  vital  chemical 
properties.  When  kept  from  the  drying  power  of  air  they  keep 
long.  Some  seeds  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  moist  heat  without 
being  killed,  as  I  noticed  before  in  my  essay  on  the  Theory  of 
Horticulture,  in  adverting  to  the  power  of  hastening  germination 
in  seeds  by  boiling  water :  the  vesicles  of  starch  are  always  rup- 
tured in  ordinary  germination.  Heat  appears  the  principal  agent 
in  evaporation,  the  red  or  heating  end  of  the  spectrum,  which 
is  always  in  the  positive  or  plus  state  of  electricity,  has  most 
momentum,  and  will  pass  most  easily  through  a  refracting  medium, 
as  glass ;  and  the  concentrated  rays  in  curvilinear  houses,  which 
are  found  to  destroy  plants,  probably  act  more  from  the  evapora- 
tion, &C.,  by  heat  than  from  the  chemical  power  of  light,  to  which 
it  has  been  ascribed ;  the  blue  chemical  rays  do  not  pass  so  easily, 
and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  in  excess.  Heat  increases  the  intensity 
of  light :  by  throwing  heat  on  the  metal  of  a  jet  of  light,  it  has 
been  found  to  cause  white  light,  while,  by  throwing  cold  on 
the  metal,  it  was  found  to  cause  a  faint  blue  light.  Professor 
Lardner  says  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  heat  and  light  be  the 
same  principle  manifesting  itself  in  difierent  ways,  or  distinct 
physical  agents  having  the  same  nature.  Glass  stops  more  of 
the  heat  of  the  fire  than  of  the  sun  light,  when  held  between  it 
and  an  object,  and  has  been  thought  to  distinguish ;  but  this 
arises,  he  says,  from  the  heat  being  so  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion in  the  ray  from  the  fire  than  in  that  from  the  sun. 

Cold  diminishes  vital  activity,  the  great  source  of  health  and 
vigour ;  and  diminished  vital  activity  is  very  apt  to  end  in  dis- 
ease, especially  if  applied  in  a  previous  active  state  of  the  vital 
powers.  If  the  tissue  is  young  and  succulent,  and  full  of  fluid 
in  the  plant,  it  expands  the  juices  by  freezing,  and  bursts  the 
vessels,  causing  death  of  the  part  affected,  and  injuring  the 
whole  system  of  the  plant  before  new  shoots  are  evolved.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  danger  is  greatest  from  the  excitement 
produced  by  next  day's  heat,  and  that  the  air  in  the  air  vessels, 
condensed  by  cold,  and  occupying  thus  less  bulk,  gives  room 
for  the  expansion  of  the  cells  containing  frozen  juice ;  and  that 
it  is  not  till  sunrise  in  the  ensuing  day,  by  again  expanding  the 
air  in  the  air  vessels,  destroys  this  balance,  that  danger  takes 
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place.  It  might,  however,  as  well  be  theoretically  ai^ed,  that 
the  same  heat  that  caused  the  expansion  of  the  air  would  again 
neutralise  the  danger  by  thawing  the  juices.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  true,  that  covering  and  watering  in  the  morning 
will  do  good ;  the  vegetative  organs,  weakened  by  the  damage 
they  have  sustained,  are  unable  to  bear  the  full  stimulus  of 
light  and  heat,  and  will  not  suffer  so  much  when  covered. 
The  water,  if  thrown  on  before  the  hoarfrost  is  thawed, 
washes  it  off  and  restores  the  temperature  of  the  shoot;  it 
also  invigorates  and  enlivens  the  healing  process  of  vitality  in 
any  of  the  parts  that  are  sound.  After  a  severe  frost  in  May, 
the  plants  are  always  found  to  revive  much  sooner  when  the 
frost  takes  the  air,  as  it  is  called,  and  moist  weather  ensues ; 
those  revive  soonest  that  have  most  spare  buds.  It  is  folly, 
however,  to  tell  the  practical  man  that  no  danger  ensues  till 
the  heat  of  the  next  day  begins  to  operate:  I  have  myself 
often  watched  the  plants  with  anxious  heart  on  such  mornings, 
and  uniformly  found,  that,  wherever  the  leaves  had  blotches 
of  a  darker  green,  betokening  the  extravasation  of  juices  from 
ruptured  cells,  these  leaves  were  sure  to  perish.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  not  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  ensues ;  and  hence  the  opinion  that  the 
danger  commences  then.  Those  that  do  not  decidedly  exhibit 
these  blotches  before  the  rising  of  the  heat  seldom  perish  alto- 
gether, though  they  sometimes  appear  whitened  in  the  colour, 
and  scathed  in  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  to  such  states  of 
damage  that  covering  and  water  will  be  found  most  beneficiaL 
The  continued  effect  of  low  degrees  of  heat,  though  perhaps  not 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  not  attended  with  so  sudden 
injury,  is  also,  however,  very  baneful.  When  water  is  in  excess 
in  soils,  greater  evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  tissue  in  the 
young  shoots  must  ensue ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  long- 
continued  cold  weather.  Plants,  from  being  more  exposed  in 
their  vital  parts  when  growing  than  animals,  are  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  cold.  So  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  not  necessary ; 
but  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  internal  heat 
might  be  inferred  from  the  chemical  and  electrical  processes 
going  on  wherever  life  is  active.  The  chemical  transformations 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  the  latex  should  evolve  heat.  It 
is  a  general  belief,  that  most  of  the  food  absorbed  is  reduced  to 
carbonic  acid,  in  order  that  from  the  carbonic  acid  may  be 
eliminated  the  nascent  carbon,  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
in  the  leaf;  from  which,  united  to  the  oxvgen  and  hydrogen 
from  water,  and  the  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  are  formed  most 
of  the  products  found  in  the  latex  or  proper  juice,  especially 
that  azotated  matter  called  vegetable  fibrine,  from  which  are 
formed  most  of  the  vegetable  tissues.  All  these  processes,  united 
to  the  vital  action  of  the  organs  in  assimilating  the  products  of 
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the  latex  and  forming  the  organism,  must  be  productive  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat,  which,  though  not  perceptible  ^ 
any  great  degree  to  a  thermometer  on  the  outside,  must  be 
of  essential  consequence  where  it  is  generated,  and  probably 
indispensable  to  the  activity  of  life.  Whether  the  heat  in  these 
vital  actions  flows  from  the  action  of  the  vital  principle  itself,  as 
thought  by  some,  or  from  the  chemical  action  displayed,  or 
partly   from  both,   it  is   undoubtedly  present,   and  therefore 
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be  greatly  detrimental  to  vegetation,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
causes  of  many  diseases.  The  cold  arrests  the  proper  develope- 
ment  of  growth,  and  produces  diseases  in  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  which  may  be  seen  in  many  various  forms ;  and,  \£  long 
continued,  and  joined  to  other  injurious  circumstances,  often 
ends  in  producing  a  cancerous  state  of  the  system,  and  death. 
That  cold  is  sometimes  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  canker, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  trees  subject  to  it  in  ordinary 
situations  are  not  so  when  trained  to  wsdls.  When  the  tissue 
is  ripened,  as  in  deciduous  plants,  before  winter,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  evergreens,  plants  will  stand  a  great  degree  of 
cold.  Heat  is  much  more  easily  conducted  along  than  across 
the  woody  fibre ;  and  the  slow  conducting  power  across,  and  the 
comparatively  dry  condition  of  the  tissues,  prevent  the  danger 
arising  from  severe  cold  in  the  winter :  it  is  only  in  the  polar 
r^ons  that  it  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  split  the  trunks  of 
deciduous  trees.  Evergreens,  from  the  more  fluid  nature  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  greater  degree  of  vital  action,  are  more  easily 
hurt ;  and  hence,  while  many  of  the  deciduous  plants  of  America 
will  not  ripen  sufficiently  here,  from  deficient  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  perish  during  winter,  our  most  common  evergreens^ 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  are  not  hurt  here,  will  not  stand  the 
greater  severity  of  an  American  winter.  Seeds  are  seldom  or 
never  hurt  in  the  severest  winter ;  the  smallest  of  our  seeds  will 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  injury,  as  far  as  cold  is 
concerned,  but  are  considerably  and  easily  injured  by  the  drying 
power  of  air,  or  heat  without  moisture.  Roots  of  deciduous 
plants,  well  ripened,  do  not  appear  easily  hurt  by  cold  either, 
as  they  stand  often,  when  the  frost  is  excessive  and  long  con- 
tinued, completely  insulated  in  a  mass  of  frozen  earth,  without 
the  least  injury ;  though  they  perish,  if  the  roots  are  long  exposed 
to  the  drying  power  of  air,  much  sooner  than  seeds.  A  certain 
degree  of  moisture  around  the  roots  appears  necessary  to  keep 
the  plant  alive,  and  would  iSierefore  seem  to  argue  some  degree 
of  active  vitality  in  the  root-s ;  and  perhaps  heat  and  some  small 
portion  of  moisture  are  conducted  upwards  even  in  winter :  it 
is  only  in  very  mild  winters,  however,  that  any  outward  mani- 
festations, by  protrusion  of  spongioles,  make  their  appearance. 
The  sources  of  the  evolution  of  heat  in  organised  beings  have 
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formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  When  carbonic  acid  is 
f(y*med  a  great  condensation  of  bulk  takes  place,  the  carbonic 
acid  not  being  near  so  bulky  as  the  oxygen  and  carbon ;  and,  as 
the  particles  of  caloric  or  heat  are  repellent  and  expansive,  it  is 
said  condensation  of  bulk  is  always  accompanied  by  heat ;  and 
the  principal,  some  say  the  only,  source  of  heat  is  in  the  function 
of  respiration,  by  which  oxygen  is  inhaled  to  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  in  the  system.  The  carbonic  acid  occupies  less 
bulk  than  the  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  the  bulk  being  condensed 
caloric  is  developed,  from  the  latent  state  it  becomes  sensible. 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  computed  effects  of  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  waste  of  heat  in  animals,  by  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is 
given  off  by  the  body ;  and  some  say  the  motions  of  the  body 
form  the  source  of  heat,  while  others  assert  that  it  springs  irom 
the  nervous  system,  all  the  motions  of  which,  they  say,  are 
accompanied  with  electricity,  which  developes  heat.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  has  likened  the  successive  discharges  from  a  galvanic 
battery,  fitted  up  so  as  to  give  off  the  electricity  as  it  accumu- 
lates, to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  It  has  not  been  shown, 
however,  how  motion  produces  heat  unless  by  condensation ;  and 
electrical  and  chemical  processes  are  so  much  combined  that  the 
one  is  seldom  found  without  the  other.  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  to 
consider  the  source  of  heat  in  animals  as  still  undecided.  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  in  the  newly  published  translation  of  his  works 
by  Dr.  Baly,  considers  the  experiments  of  Brodie,  in  which 
artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  in  rabbits  after  death  had  been 
caused  by  destruction  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  which 
carbonic  acid  was  given  off  as  during  life  without  maintaining  the 
heat  of  the  hody^  a  convincing  proof  that  respiration  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  heat.  He  says  (p.  86.) :  "  Several  of  the  facts  we 
have  mentioned  prove  that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  the 
organic  processes  of  the  body  contributes  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  in  other  parts  than  the  lungs.  Berzelius  is 
also  of  this  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  in  states  of 
nervous  excitement  caused  by  the  passions  of  the  mind."  Pro- 
fessor liiebig,  in  his  Animal  Physiology y  which,  like  the  Agri- 
cultural, abounds  in  concise  and  mathematical  statements  on  the 
most  abstruse  subjects,  seems  to  consider  respiration  as  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  heat  needed,  by  furnishing  the  oxygen  which 
is  condensed  into  carbonic  acid  by  carbon,  and  into  water  by 
hydrogen.  The  force  by  which  nervous  power  acts,  he  says,  is 
chemical ;  when  the  nervous  power  is  destroyed,  the  oxygen 
inhaled  does  not  meet  with  these  substances  with  which,  in  the 
normal  state,  it  would  have  combined.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  experiments  of  Brodie,  in  which  artificial  respiration,  though 
the  oxygen  combined  with  carbon  as  usual,  and  carbonic  acid 
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was  given  off^  yet  failed  to  keep  up  the  heat.  From  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  as  experi- 
mented on  by  Despretz,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  given  off 
from  the  body,  he  thinks,  by  the  average  of  calculations,  the  heat 
generated  in  that  way  may  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  replace  the 
waste  from  perspiration,  respiration,  &c.  Others  differ  from  this. 
Dr.  Carpenter  thinks,  in  plants  at  least,  that  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  form  the 
principal  source  of  heat.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of 
specific  heat  must  be  needed  in  plants,  when  life  is  most  active ; 
they  cannot  be  altogether  dependent  on  external  heat,  though, 
from  their  vital  parts  being  more  exposed  than  in  animals,  it  is 
not  so  sensible  to  thermometers.  The  heat  produced  by  a  seed 
in  germination  is  not  perceptible,  but,  when  large  heaps  are  put 
together,  it  becomes  evident ;  and,  could  we  keep  young  shoots 
together  and  enable  vital  activity  to  proceed,  the  heat  would  be 
more  perceptible  there  also.  Dutrochet  thought  plants  possessed 
of  a  specific  heat,  and  found  it  greatest  after  noon;  light  he 
found  essential,  and,  though  the  heat  did  not  totally  cease  on 
the  first  day  of  darkness,  yet  by  the  third  day  it  had  <£sappeared 
altogether.  Exposure,  however,  even  to  sunple  diffused  light, 
he  found  to  restore  the  heat  in  a  rapid  manner.  Some  have 
contended  for  electricity  being  a  cause  of  heat  in  animals ;  others 
say  the  electricity  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  heat  developed 
by  chemical  action.  Plants  are  evidently  much  affected  by 
electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  chemical  action  deve- 
lopes  electricity,  so  may  electricity  have  a  power  of  increasing 
vital  chemical  action,  in  which  heat  may  be  developed.  The 
diffused  excitability  in  plants  when  put  in  motion,  as  it  must  be 
by  vegetation,  may  also  be  a  source  of  heat ;  it  is  similar  to 
nervous  power,  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  may  produce  the 
same  effects  in  a  less  degree ;  they  are  both  also  connected  with 
vital  power.  As  nervous  force  seems  to  increase  heat,  as  its 
action  is  developed,  so  may  the  inferior  action  of  diffused  excit- 
ability do  the  same  by  its  action  in  plants,  though  in  an  inferior 
manner.  Nervous  power  may  act  by  chemical  affinity  to  produce 
the  effect  wanted,  but  still  be  productive  of  an  action  which  would 
not  have  taken  place  independent  of  vitality,  and  be  productive 
of  the  developement  of  heat  when  needed,  though  done  by  che- 
mical means.  The  vital  activity  of  plants,  though  acting  also 
chemically,  may  produce  the  heat  required  to  keep  up  vital 
vigour.  To  these  two,  therefore,  to  chemical  and  vital  power, 
accoibpanied  likely  by  the  developement  of  electricity,  and  per- 
haps often  stimulated  and  set  to  work  bynt,  are  we  probably 
indebted  for  the  specific  heat  necessary  to  carry  on  vegetation. 

Chemical  action  is  supposed  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  fluid 
food  is  absorbed.  The  quantity  of  sugar,  in  the  ascending  sap,  is 
found  to  augment,  according  to  the  height  from  the  root  where  it 
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is  drawn.  This  may  be^  in  great  measure,  taken  from  the  deposits 
laid  up  in  the  albumen  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  air-vessels.  The 
starch  taken  up  by  the  ascending  sap,  and  the  organised  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  imperfect  decomposition,  must  all  be  de- 
composed before  they  can  be  assimilated.  What  can  become  of 
them,  if  not  decomposed  ?  they  are  not  fit  for  assimilation  in  an 
organised  state,  and  must  be  excreted  if  not  appropriated.  A 
great  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  probably  formed ;  indeed  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  that  all  these  substances,  and  water  and 
ammonia,  are  decomposed  into  their  elements,  before  forming 
the  proper  juices  of  the  plant.  So  much  chemical  action  joined 
to  that  of  vitality  must  be  productive  of  a  constant  supply  of 
heat  to  carry  on  vegetative  life.  Cold  is  said  to  act  principally 
on  animals  by  the  condensed  state  of  the  air  increasing  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  and  thus  causing  the  chemical  to  prevail 
over  the  vital  force.  It  must  also  act  very  much  by  paralysing 
and  stopping  vital  actions.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  in  plants 
is  not  so  great  as  in  animals,  but  cold  must  act  very  powerfully 
by  paralysing  vital  action  when  it  is  in  activity,  the  vital  parts 
being  so  much  exposed  to  its  influence.  In  the  dormant  state 
it  cannot  be  productive  of  much  harm,  but  when  the  tissue  is 
young  and  active,  and  stopped  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, it  must  get  into  a  diseased  state,  and  become  less  capable  of 
performing  vital  actions,  when  heat  again  supervenes.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  nutritious  matter  also,  from  the  inactive  power  of 
the  organs,  must  cause  fermentation  and  corruption  of  the  juices 
themselves ;  the  chemical  power  of  the  oxygen,  prevailing  over 
the  feeble  vital  powers  of  the  plant,  may  induce  the  formation 
of  an  acrid  corrosive  matter,  which  injures  in  place  of  nourish- 
ing, and  may  end  in  cancer  and  death. 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  essential,  but  that  they  will 
not  be  sufficient  without  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  even  in 
deep-rooted  plants,  we  have  evidence  sufficient  in  the  year  past, 
of  1842,  in  which  neither  fruits  nor  roots  ripened  well,  but  were 
generally  unsound,  and  the  tissues  not  ripened. 

On  Light  as  a  Vital  Stimulus,  he  remarks  "  that  its  action  as  a 
stimulus  has  been  much  overlooked.  Its  immediate  effects  upon 
the  animal  system  are  not  so  manifest  as  those  of  heat,  but  pro- 
bably not  less  important.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  its  mode 
of  operation  is  less  obscure.  The  operation  of  light  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  heat,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  wKkt  is 
due  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other.  There  is  scarcely  a 
process  in  the  vegetable  economy  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
stimulus  of  light.  The  exhalation  of  vapour  from  the  leaves, 
and  consequent  absorption  by  the  roots ;  the  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  the  reception  into  the  system 
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of  the  carbon  thus  fiinushed ;  the  formation  of  nutritious  pro- 
ducts,  and  the  elaboration  of  peculiar  secretions,  are  so  com- 
pletely subservient  to  it,  that  they  languish  under  a  diminution, 
and  usually  cease  under  a  continued  abstraction,  of  its  agency. 
The  degree  of  light  necessary  to  plants  is  very  various.  Fungi 
are  found  in  caverns  and  mines;  and  Humboldt  met  with  both 
endogenous  and  exogenous  species  presenting  a  green  colour,  in 
the  subterranean  galleries  of  the  Freyberg  mines.  Plants  grow 
towards  the  light :  the  roots,  however,  avoid  the  light ;  aud  many 
of  the  simpler  plants  also,  as  mosses,  ferns,  &c.,  which  grow  on  the 
north  and  north-west  sides  of  trees  and  rocks,  while  the  opposite 
parts  are  comparatively  bare.  By  throwing  the  light  from 
below  upwards,  by  a  mirror,  among  seeds  placed  in  moss,  and 
darkening  them  from  other  light,  M.  Schultz  found  the  order 
of  developement  reversed,  the  roots  sent  upwards  and  the  stem 
downwards,  showing  thus  the  influence  of  fight  on  the  direction 
of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  germination  the  influence  of  light 
rather  retards  than  hastens  vegetation,  the  tendency  of  light  to 
decompose  and  fix  carbon  being  opposed  to  the  chemical  action 
then  required." 

On  the  developement  of  light  in  plants,  "  it  has  been  asserted 
that  many  flowers,  as  nasturtium,  marigold,  sunflower,  &c., 
disengage  light  in  warm  summer  evenings,  but  it  is  doubted. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  light  is  emitted  bv  many 
fungi,  especially  various  species  of  Ilhizom6rpha,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  light  is  perceived 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  chiefly  in  the  young  white  shoots ; 
and  it  is  more  vivid  in  young  than  in  old  plants.  The  phospho- 
rescence is  stronger  in  such  as  grow  in  the  moist  and  warm 
localities  of  mines,  than  in  those  inhabiting  dry  cold  situations. 
It  ceases  if  the  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  reappears 
when  restored  to  the  air.  The  juice  of  the  -Eupnorbia  phosphdrea 
emits  light,  especially  when  heated.  These  evolutions  of  light 
seem  connected  with  the  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  it 
takes  place  also  from  dead  and  decaying  wood,  but  is  not  in- 
creased when  the  substance  is  placed  in  pure  oxygen.  In 
animals,  where  it  is  more  common,  it  appears  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  secretion  of  a  product  possessing  a  luminous  property, 
depending  for  its  continuance  on  the  life  and  health  of  the 
animal." 

The  power  of  light  has  been  thought  to  lie  principally  in  its 
chemical  action,  though  in  the  sunbeam  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  heat  and  electricity,  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  separate  the 
action  of  each.  A  white  light  is  always  indicative  of  intense  heat, 
the  latter  generally  producing  the  former,  when  raised  to  a  high 
pitch;  they  so  genei^y  accompany  one  another,  the  one  always 
increasing  the  action  of  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  talk  of  them 
separately.     Heat  and  light  are  like  electricity  and  magnetism. 
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Ae  one  producing  and  reacting  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said, 
light  acts  chiefly  by  its  chemical  power,  but  the  chemical  rays 
are  at  the  faintest  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  possess  less  mo- 
mentum than  the  red ;  this  is  said  to  cause  the  azure-blue  colour 
of  the  sky,  by  their  small  momentum  causing  them  to  be  re- 
tained, and  the  red  colour  of  the  rising  sun  by  the  red  rays 
possessing  most  momentum,  and  being  first  seen.  Faint  blue 
light,  however,  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  vegetation, 
which  is  always  greater  the  whiter  and  more  intense  the  light. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  the  intense  sunbeam  containing  both 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  is  the  best  adapted  to  encourage 
vigorous  growth.  Faint  light  will  produce  action,  as  is  seen  in 
the  action  of  the  moonlight  on  plants,  especially  in  tropical 
countries ;  but  white  light  is  most  powerful.  Light  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  vegetation,  as  may  be  seen  in  bulbs  and  tubers 
produced  at  roots  without  the  foliage  ever  having  been  above 
ground,  if  any  were  produced.  Miiller  says,  it  is  a  general  rule 
in  organic  action,  that  many  various  stimulants  are  capable  of 
exciting  the  organs  to  produce  their  action,  and  still  the  action 
will  be  produced  in  the  same  normal  form.  It  is  likely  that 
the  heat,  light,  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  are  all  con- 
cerned in  furthering  organic  action.  Plants  differ  greatly  in 
their  power  of  being  affected  by  light ;  perhaps  from  their  being 
too  susceptible  of  stimuli,  it  is  too  powerful  for  some,  as  the 
leaves  are  found  to  get  feeble  and  flaccid  when  exposed  long 
to  full  light  and  heat.  The  power  of  standing  much  stimulus 
appears  also  to  depend  on  the  power  of  absorption ;  such  leaves 
as  those  of  the  camellia  would  appear  not  so  susceptible  of  being 
hurt  by  stimulus  as  those  of  the  geranium ;  yet,  from  the  more 
vigorous  roots  of  the  latter,  it  is  enabled  to  stand  much  more 
light  than  the  former,  which  thrives  better  in  heat  and  dif- 
fused light.  Alpine  plants,  being  naturally  much  exposed  to 
light,  should  thrive  well  in  its  presence ;  they  are  accordingly 
found  to  like  it  in  winter :  but  in  summer  the  heat  of  the  sun- 
beam is  too  powerful,  and  they  require  shading  with  all  the  air 
possible ;  the  cool  air  sifted  through  a  hedge  appears  to  suit 
them  well.  The  green  colour  has  been  said  to  depend  on  light, 
but  it  rather  seems  to  depend  on  the  alkaline  state  of  the  chro- 
mule,  which  the  deoxidising  power  of  light  furthers.  In  mines 
where  hydrogen  abounds,  plants  are  found  green  though  shut 
out  from  light ;  probably  through  the  formation  of  ammonia  from 
the  hydrogen  absorbed  by  the  leaf  uniting  to  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  deprived  of  its  oxygen  in  the  air  vessels,  and  producing 
thus  the  alkaline  or  green  colour  from  the  predominance  of 
alkali  (ammonia),  by  a  different  process  from  that  of  deoxidation, 
which  is  a  diminution  of  acidity.  Dumas  describes  the  power 
of  light  as  being  stored  up  in  the  leaf.  Light  appears  capable  of 
being  retained  in  a  latent  form.    The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
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in  producing  pictures  by  pressing  substances  together,  without 
the  aid  of  light,  which  is  needed  in  the  daguerreotype,  have  been 
thought  to  be  effected  by  latent  light.  Professor  Thomson 
says,  calcined  powder  of  oyster  shells,  mixed  with  one  fourth 
part  of  sulphur,  absorbs  so  much  light,  that,  after  being  exposed 
for  a  few  seconds  to  light,  the  hours  may  be  seen  by  it  on 
a  watch,  when  removed  to  darkness.  It  loses  and  recovers  the 
property  of  giving  out  light,  by  expbsure  to  darkness  and  light. 
Heat  increases  the  light  of  this  pyrophorus,  he  says,  and  di- 
minishes its  duration.  Large  pulpy  leaves  are  most  productive 
of  action,  perhaps  from  the  greater  quantity  of  organic  action 
chiefly ;  but  part  of  the  power  may  arise  from  their  greater 
capability  of  absorbing  light  The  organs  destined  to  prepare 
the  food  for  assimilation  probably  abound  most  in  the  leaf,  as 
the  greatest  changes  on  the  food  are  produced  there,  and  they 
are  likely  to  abound  more  and  be  more  perfect  in  strong  vi- 
gorous pulpy  leaves ;  and  the  action  of  die  simbeam  on  these 
organs,  whether  by  light  or  heat,  or  both  combined,  will  probably 
be  more  powerful  where  there  is  a  greater  absorbing  power. 

On  Electricity  as  a  Vital  StimuluSy  he  says :  ^^  The  mode  and 
degree  in  which  this  agent  operates  on  the  living  system  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure  but  most  interesting  questions  in  physiology. 
If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  all  the  new  combinations  of 
elementary  substances  formed  in  organised  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  same  affinities  as  the  inorganic  world,  namely, 
by  electrical  attraction,  it  is  evident  that  electricity  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  vital  stimuli, 
since  upon  its  mode  of  operation  will  depend  all  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  nutritive  process.  The  electricity  required  will  probably 
be  generated  within  the  system  itself;  since  the  constant  vari- 
ations in  the  atmosphere  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
uncertainty  of  operation,  were  living  beings  dependent  on  the 
electricity  supplied  by  it.  In  all  meteorological  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  alterations  in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
largely  concerned ;  and  the  more  decided  the  change,  the  more 
evident  is  the  electric  disturbance.  Many  vegetables  close  and 
unfold  their  flowers  on  the  approach  and  retreat  of  a  storm. 
In  highly  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere,  young  shoots  have 
been  observed  to  elongate  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This 
effect,  however,  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  application 
of  the  stimulus,  though  a  gentle  current  transmitted  through 
the  plant  seems  to  increase  exhalation,  and  affect  consequently 
other  vital  processes ;  what  is  beneficial  to  some,  however,  may 
be  injurious  to  others.  In  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the 
functions  are*confined  to  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  an 
essentially  chemical  change,  involving  the  liberation  of  carbonic 
and  acetic  acid.  As  acids  are  negative,  the  seed  itself  may  be 
regarded  in  a  negatively  electric  condition ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
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is  found  that  the  process  of  germination  may  be  quickened  by 
connecting  the  seed  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  feeble  galvanic 
apparatus^  and  retarded  by  a  proximity  with  the  positive.  In 
animals^  though  electricity  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  relation 
with  the  organic  processes^  especially  muscular  contractility, 
yet  no  very  definite  influence  seems  to  be  produced  by  its  ex- 
ternal application  to  the  system.  Many  tribes  of  animiylfi 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  changes  in  the  electric  con* 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  every  human  being  may 
be  cognisant  of  them  from  his  own  feelings.  The  destruction 
of  life  by  electricity  is  accounted  for  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
affinities  between  tne  component  elements  of  the  body  and  the 
destruction  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  especially  the 
nervous.  Bodies  killed  by  lightning  pass  more  rapidly  into 
putrefaction  than  those  killed  by  other  means;  the  decom- 
position of  flesh  already  dead  may  be  hastened  by  electrifying 
it.  The  ordinary  processes  of  vegetable  growth  are  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  electricity,  as  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  M.  Pouillet,  in  which  seeds  had  no  sooner  sprouted  and 
growth  commenced,  than  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometer 
were  separated  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  growth  of 
plants  he  thinks  one  of  the  most  constant  and  powerful  sources 
of  atmospheric  electricity.  Dr.  Graves  accounts  for  the  violence 
of  meteorological  phenomena  in  tropical  islands,  by  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  sea  rendering  the  atmosphere  positively  elec- 
trical with  great  intensity  during  the  day,  at  the  very  time 
when  terrestrial  vegetation  is  rendering  the  air  negatively  elec- 
trical. Contrary  electrical  states  are  produced  by  the  processes 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition  going  on  in  the  v^etable 
juices,  and  wires  placed  in  the  pith,  bark,  and  different  places 
of  the  plants,  and  their  fruits,  denote  different  states  of  elec- 
tricity. Dr.  JProut  supposes  that  the  small  quantities  of  mineral 
bodies  usually  regarded  as  accidentally  present  in  the  vegetable 
tissues  may  have  an  important  influence,  through  electricity,  on 
their  properties  and  actions.  The  various  secretions  in  animals 
have  been  thought  to  take  place  from  different  states  of  elec- 
tricity :  as  acids  and  gastric  juice,  in  the  kidneys  and  stomach, 
from  positive  electricity ;  and  alkali  in  the  bile  and  saliva,  in  the 
liver  and  salivary  glands,  from  an  excess  of  negative  electricity 
there  prevalent." 

As  I  before  noticed  on  heat,  the  source  of  heat  in  animals 
has  been  ascribed  to  electricity  by  some.  Electricity,  they  say, 
is  the  power  by  which  nervous  influence  acts.  The  electricity 
developed  in  the  brain  is,  they  assert,  transmitted  along  the 
nerves  and  across  the  muscles,  which  contract  by  the  tendency  of 
electricity  to  attraction,  and  electricity  is  always  accompanied 
by  heat.  Sir  J,  Herschel,  on  viewing  the  voltaic  pile  of  De  Luc 
discharging  itself  at  regular  intervals  as  the  tension  accumulated. 
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is  said  to  have  drawn  the  inference^  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  man  was  owing  to  electricity  collecting  in  the  brain, 
and  discharging  itself  at  regular  intervals  along  the  nerves  con- 
ducting to  the  heart.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  seems  to  doubt  if 
such  opinions  be  tenable ;  and  Liebig  says  there  is  no  ground 
for  them.  At  page  261.,  however,  he  says:  ^^  still,  as  a  current 
of  electricity  (or  a  magnet,  which  produces  a  current  of  the  same) 
acts  medicinally,  causing  motion  and  change,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered inefficient."  Miiller  says :  ^^  Neither  Person  nor  he  has 
been  able  to  detect  electric  currents  in  the  nerves.  Pouillet 
thought  the  electricity  detected  by  needles  was  owing  to  ox- 
idation of  the  steel ;  as  needles  of  platina,  gold,  or  silver  did  not 
give  the  same  indication.  Matteucci  has  seen  a  deviation  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  in  the  needle  when  the  liver  and 
stomach  of  the  rabbit  were  connected,  which  mi^ht  be  owing  to 
different  states  of  electricity.  In  the  nerves  themselves  Mat- 
teucci could  detect  no  electric  action ;  but  neither  was  the  gal- 
vanometer affected  when  the  current  of  a  galvanic  battery  was 
passed  through  the  nerves.  Bellingeri  concluded  from  expe- 
riments, that  in  inflamed  blood  electricity  is  diminished,  and 
that  blood  retains  its  electricity  long  after  it  has  been  abstracted 
from  the  body ;  but  the  real  existence  of  free  electricity  in  the 
blood  generally  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Dutrochet's  imagined 
formation  of  muscular  fibre  from  the  blood,  by  the  agency  of 
electricity,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  error.  Pouillet,  in  his 
experiments  on  the  developement  of  electricity  during  vegetation, 
found  that  vitreous  electricity  waa  detected  in  the  gases  formed, 
while  resinous  electricity  was  accumulated  in  the  vessels  they 
were  growing  in."  There  seems  very  great  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  perfect  conclusive  opinions  on  this  subject;  as  the 
chemical  transformations  of  the  living  body  are  always  attended 
with  disturbances  of  electricity,  so,  likely,  will  a  highly  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  react  on  the  vital  functions.  In  a  moist 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  that  case  has  a  greater  con^ 
ducting  power,  the  body  feels  more  cool  and  relaxed,  probably 
from  its  greater  negative  state ;  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  body  feels  oppressed  from  the  accumulation  producing 
a  positively  electrical  state,  probably  acting  injuriously  from 
excess.  Some  have  thought  they  could  detect  tibe  presence  of 
galvanic  currents  in  the  body,  from  a  magnet  being  deflected 
when  held  near  a  part  of  the  body.  Galvanic  currents  of  elec- 
tricity are  generally  thought  to  pervade  all  matter,  and  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  formation 
of  metallic  veins.  The  metallic  saline  substances  pervading  all 
plants  should  attract  and  increase  the  conducting  power  of 
electric  currents,  and  further  the  intensity  of  vital  actions :  as 
vital  chemical  changes  develope  electricity,  so,  likely,  will  cur- 
3d  Ser.— 1843.  VIl.  a  a 
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rents  of  electricity  react  on  and  increase  vital  force.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  atmosphere  near  hedges  and  woods  show  that 
it  is  there  in  a  more  negative,  or  minus,  state,  from  the  attrac- 
tions exerted  by  the  vegetating  points ;  and  plants  act  on  the 
positive  state  of  vapour  in  the  air,  and  produce  thus  condens- 
ation and  rain.  Thomas  Pine,  Esq.,  {Polytech,  Joumat)  found 
the  point  of  a  living  plant  to  draw  off  electricity  from  the 

I)rime  conductor  of  a  machine  at  the  distance  of  14  ft.,  col- 
ecting  also  dew  at  the  point,  while  the  magnetic  needle  acted 
only  at  4  ft.  distance.  He  found  vegetation  more  powerful 
when  the  atmosphere  only  was  electrified,  than  when  electricity 
was  communicated  to  the  soil  only.  The  atmospherical  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Cross,  placed  among  trees,  was  found  to  collect  much  less 
electricity,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  plants,  than  when  among 
houses.  Mr.  Pollock  found  that  water  produced  a  chemical  action 
affecting  the  galvanometer,  when  it  was  added  to  a  coloured 
solution,  but  produced  no  action  upon  a  transparent  solution, 
seeming  merely  diluted ;  a  white  colour  producing  reflection, 
and  no  absorption  or  conduction,  while  dark-coloured  absorb- 
ing substances  absorb  light  and  conduct  electricity :  in  every 
change  of  colour,  he  says,  in  a  solution  by  heat,  there  is  an 
action  on  the  galvanometer.  The  film  of  iodine  on  the  da- 
guerreotype plate,  which  at  first  repels  the  vapour  of  mercury, 
is  changed  in  its  electric  condition  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  attracts  the  vapour ;  light  has  thus  the  power  of  exciting 
an  electric  condition,  if  not  itself  combined  with  electricity. 
Electrical  light  is  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  da- 
guerreotype plate  as  sun  light.  Heat,  light,  and  electricity  repel 
and  elicit  each  other ;  the  passage  of  electricity  always  produces 
a  change  of  atoms  in  the  conductor,  and  frequently  produces 
both  heat  and  light.  Heat  developes  electricity,  as  seen  in 
high-pressure  steam ;  and  heat  and  light  mutually  render  each 
other  sensible,  accompanying  each  other  in  all  bodies,  and  the 
developement  of  the  one  being  generally  followed  by  the  other. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  complicated  task  to  which  of 
these  agents  to  ascribe  the  phenomena  that  take  place.  It  has 
been  said  that  negative  electricity,  which  gives  its  spark  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  star,  is  concerned  in  forming  the  fibrous 
elongated  thread-like  vessels,  whilst  the  positive,  which  gives 
out  its  spark  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  is  concerned  in  forming 
cellular  vessels ;  it  is  probably,  however,  only  conjectural. 

The  vitality  of  seeds  has  been  said  by  some  to  depend  on  elec- 
tricity, but  electricity  will  not  rouse  the  dormant  vital  power ; 
the  capability  of  exhibiting  vital  action  seems  to  depend  more 
on  their  retaining  solidity  and  moisture ;  as  vital  action  is  set  to 
work,  it  will  likely,  however,  by  the  chemical  action  produced, 
develope  electricity.  The  reason  why  seeds  vegetate  soonest  at 
the  negative  pole  is  said  to  be  from  the   alkaline  substances 
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collected  there  being  needful  in  germination.  Seeds  germi- 
nating naturally  have  been  found  to  throw  off  acids  and  accu- 
mulate alkalies;  and  seeds  bottled  in  alkaline  solutions  have 
been  found  to  germinate  more  quickly  than  natural,  while  those 
bottled  in  solutions  of  acids  have  been  found  to  vegetate  in  a 
retarded  imperfect  manner.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  functions 
in  germination  are  confined  wholly  to  the  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar ;  though  the  most  obvious  change,  it  will  require  to 
be  followed  up  by  the  preparation  of  the  latex,  or  life  blood,  of 
the  plant.  Dumas  says  all  the  tissues  of  vegetables  commence 
being  formed  from  an  azotated  matter  called  vegetable  fibrine, 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  of  animals ; 
it  is  contained  in  the  grey  milky  substance  first  deposited  in 
seeds ;  and  when  seeds  germinate  we  again  find  it  in  the  coty- 
ledons. The  substances  deposited  as  food  are  probably,  there- 
fore, at  least  in  part,  converted  into  their  elements,  from  which 
the  latex  coiitaining  fibrine,  mucilage,  &c,  is  formed.  The  fibrine, 
the  insoluble  nitrogenised  constituent  of  seeds,  must  be  again  ren- 
dered soluble,  new  fibrine  also  formed,  and  the  other  substances 
decomposed  and  recomposed  into  a  state  fit  for  assimilation. 
The  peculiar  juices  vary  much  in  different  plants ;  it  is  difiicult 
to  get  them  in  a  pure  state,  being  generally  mixed  with  the 
ascending  sap  in  the  act  of  extracting.  In  the  present  state  of 
vegetable  chemistry.  Professor  Thomson  says,  "  an  accurate 
detail  of  their  properties  cannot  be  attempted ;  the  cambium, 
however,  which,  according  to  Mirbel,  makes  its  appearance  in  all 
those  parts  of  vegetables  where  new  matter  is  being  formed,  is 
entirely  mucilaginous."  Much  chemical  decomposition  and  re- 
composition  is  probably  required  in  forming  the  vital  fluid  for 
assimilation. 

On  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  he  notices  the  effects  of 
violent  and  sudden  changes  on  animals:  '^ Though  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  vital  stimulus,  yet  it  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  functions  of  life.  The  whale  can  dive  in 
the  water  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms,  at  which  depth  the  pres- 
sure is  twenty  times  greater  than  at  the  surface,  and  where  the 
sword-fish  and  its  other  enemies  are  unable  to  follow ;  the 
condor,  also,  can  dart  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  to 
the  brink  of  the  sea,  passing  through  a  barometric  pressure  of 
from  1 2  to  28  inches  :  but  the  greater  number  of  air-breathing 
animals  are  adapted  to  reside  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  pressure  of  the  air.  It  is  probable  that 
man,  possessing  as  he  does  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  the  power 
of  adaptation  to  external  circumstances,  could  support  life 
under  any  degree  of  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  which  will  main- 
tain that  of  other  vertebrated  animals ;  but  the  rapid  change 
from   the   ordinary  pressure  to  one  much  less  in   amount  is 
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usually  accompanied  in  him^  as  in  other  animals^  with  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  various  functions."  The  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  rarefied  air,  from  its  want  of  condensation,  causes 
increased  respiration  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity,  which 
augments  the  effects  of  a  want  of  pressure.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  pressure  on  plants,  but  the  growth  of  plants  in 
rarefied  air  is  feeble  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Part  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  attraction  of,  and  consolidation  by, 
light ;  but  the  want  of  atmospherical  pressure,  and  especially 
of  the  motion  caused  by  the  pressure  of  atmospherical  currents, 
tends  greatly  to  draw  up  plants  in  a  sickly  weak  condition 
in  confined  situations.  Plants  are  never  so  vigorous  as  when 
submitted  to  the  free  action  of  the  air,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  plants  grown  under  glass  will  always  be  found 
more  vigorous  when  sufficient  heat  can  be  kept  up  to  allow 
of  a  free  ingress  of  air.  Alpine  plants  never  thrive  so  well 
in  summer  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  as  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  hedge.  The  removal  of  injurious  heat  is  indispens- 
able and  beneficial,  but  when  accompanied  by  the  sifting  <^ 
the  wind  through  the  hedge  is  still  more  beneficial.  It  is  pro- 
bable, though  not  hitherto  allowed,  that  the  respiration  of 
plants,  or  their  emission  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  constant 
function  (as  in  animals),  is  due  to  the  removal  of  waste  or  unsound 
particles  from  the  system,  to  which  the  motion  by  atmospherical 
currents  may  be  necessary.  No  vessels  appropriate  to  inter- 
stitial absorption  have  yet  been  discovered  in  plants ;  but  the 
discovery  of  laticiferous  vessels  is  only  of  late  date,  and  in  the 
young  growing  shoots,  where  the  removal  of  unsound  particles 
will  be  most  needed,  such  vessels  will  be  difficult  to  detect. 
There  is  no  muscular  system  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  to  produce 
waste  in  a  great  degree ;  they  cannot  exist,  however,  without 
inhaling  oxygen,  and,  though  part  of  the  oxygen  may  be  needed 
in  chemical  decomposition,  to  reduce  the  starch,  &c.,  into  food, 
yet  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  likely  to  be,  as  in  animals,  from 
waste.  It  would  help  to  determine  this,  if,  by  experiment,  ex- 
posed plants  were  found  to  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  than  pro- 
tected plants.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bur- 
nett {Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution^  n.  &  vol.  i. ;  Carpenter, 
2d  Con.  p.  338.),  that  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  ve- 
getables is  a  constant  function,  even  when  fixation  is  most 
rapid  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  This  seems  a  fact  not  gene- 
rally known,  as  most  other  physiologists  take  no  notice  of  it  ; 
Liebig  says  it  is  not  the  case.  There  seems  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  its  being  correct ;  and  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  would  seem  to  infer  a  removal  of 
waste. 

(  7b  6e  eoptinued,) 
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Art.  II.  The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 
Architecture  appli^  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 
the  Improvement  of  Churchyctrds ;  including  Observations  on  the 
Working  and  General  Management  cf  Cemeteries  and  BuriaU 
Grounds.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from,  p.  301.) 
V.    Design  for  a  Cemetery  of  moderate  Extent,  on  leyel  Ground, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN    ONE   NOW   BEING   FORMED    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

We  shall  here  copy  the  Report  which  we  made  to  the  Directors,  having 
obtained  their  permission  for  that  purpose,  omitting  some  details  which  have 


[ Coniinuaiion  qf  nole/rom  p.  300.] 

dition  of  the  dead  was  entirely  different,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  consist- 
ency in  every  thing  belonging  to  the  various  orders  of  society.  The  cause  of 
the  mistake  which  the  poor  make  is  this :  that,  by  so  uncalled  for  an  expense, 
they  think  they  show  tneir  greater  respect  for  the  dead,  as  if  a  dead  father 
or  mother  (unless  he  or  she  were  wrapt  up  in  selfishness)  would  deprive  their 
children  of  necessaries  or  comforts  to  gratify  an  imaginary  and  false  pride/* — 
S.  H,  N, 

The  following  case  shows  that  where  there  is  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  dead,  it  soars  high  over  all  the  ordinary  pomp  of 
funerals.  It  also  shows  how  very  careful  persons  ought  to  be  on  their  death- 
bed, not  to  utter  wishes  that  may  give  much  pain  and  inconvenience  to 
their  relations.  No  considerate  person  would  have  expressed  the  wish 
which  led  to  the  following  instance  of 

Extraordinary  RetoltUwn  and  Perseverance.  —  We  have  now  to  record 
a  feat  of  extraordinary  perseverance,  so  rare  indeed,  that  we  much  doubt 
whether  its  parallel  can  be  found.  On  the  19th  of  November  last,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Wrassel,  aged  sixty-three,  died  at  Wisbeach,  m  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  and  previously  to  his  demise  he  expressed  a  wish  to  his 
only  sister,  who  resided  with  him,  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in  the 
churchyard  at  Clarborough,  near  Retford,  at  which  place  he  had  formerly 
lived,  and  where  his  mother  and  some  of  his  family  had  been  interred.  With 
astonishing  resolution  the  sister  resolved  on  fulfilling  his  last  injunctions,  and 
set  forth  with  the  remains  of  her  brother  in  a  donkey  cart.  The  distance  be- 
tween Wisbeach  and  Clarborough  is  ninety-seven  miles.  During  the  journey  the 
coffin,  which  projected  from  behind  the  cart,  was  covered  with  a  ragged 
coverlet,  upon  which  the  wretched  sister  sat.  At  length,  after  being  eleven 
days  on  the  road,  she  and  the  coffin  reached  Clar^rough  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  the  body  lay  as  it  had  travelled  in  the  cart,  in  an  outhouse  of 
one  of  the  village  inns  until  Sunday  December  4.,  when  the  last  rites  of  the 
church  were  peHbrmed  over  it  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Sharpe,  curate :  and,  after 
its  long  transit,  it  was  committed  to  its  last  earthly  resting-place.  The  woman 
herself  was  not  attired  in  decent  mourning,  but  readily  paid  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  expressed  her  determination  to  return  to  Wisbeach  by  the  con- 
veyance in  which  she  had  come,  in  order  to  dispose  of  some  little  property 
there,  preparatory  to  residing  at  Clarborough  ;  so  that  she  may  be  sure  of 
laying  her  bones  beside  his  bones,  and  that  the  kindred  dust  of  the  family  may 
commingle  together,  until  the  trump  of  the  archangel  shall  summon  them  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  The  woman  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  remains 
of  her  brother  were  only  placed  in  a  single  coffin,  although  he  had  been  dead 
for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  days  ere  the  earth  received  back  its  own. 
(Notting/tam  Journal,  as  quoted  in  the  Thnes,  Dec.  24.  1842.) 
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already  been  given  in  Divisions  11.  and  III.  as  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
cemeteries  generally. 

Heport  on  the  Design  for  a  Cemetery  proposed  to  be  formed  at  Cambridge : 
nuide,  by  Order  of  the  Directors,  by  J.  C.  Loudon. 

[Referriag  to  Plau  and  Sectloni,  Not.  1.  to  15.] 

The  Ground  purchased  by  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  Company  was,  by  the 
desire  of  the  directors,  inspected  by  us  on  Nov.  8.  1842.  It  lies  in  an  open 
airy  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  extent  is  3^  acres, 
and  the  tenure  freehold.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  one 
end,  from  which  there  is  a  tolerably  good  drainage,  by  means  of  a  public 
drain  along  the  marain  of  the  New  Huntingdon  Road,  to  the  river.  The  soil 
is  a  compact  blue  clay  ;  its  present  state  is  in  broad  high  ridses,  which  have 
recently  borne  com  crops,  and  the  soil  is  therefore  favourable  for  vegetation 
to  the  depth  of  8  or  9  mches.  The  ground  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
recently  planted  thorn  hedge,  and  the  fourth,  or  north,  side  is  open  to  a  field 
of  similar  surface  and  soil. 

The  Object  of  the  Cemetery  Company  is  to  form  a  cemetery  chiefly  for  the 
middle  class  of  society,  the  total  expense  of  which,  including  the  purchase  of 
the  land,  shall  not  exceed  2000/. ;  that  being  the  sum  raised  by  the  Company 
in  200  shares  of  10/.  each.  The  sum  paid  for  the  land  being  400/.,  there 
remain  1600/.  for  building  and  arranging  the  ground. 

The  duties  of  the  reporter,  therefore,  are  to  show  the  directors,  by  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  how  the  ground  may  be  arranged,  and  the  ne- 
cessary buildings  erected,  for  the  sum  of  1600/. ;  to  suggest  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  use  and  management  of  the  cemetery  ;  to  point  out  the  duties 
of  the  curator ;  and  to  offer  any  other  suggestions  to  the  directors  that  may 
occur  to  him. 

The  Principles  which  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  reporter,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  desire  of  the  directors,  are  as  follows  : 

That,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  desecration  or  indecency,  the  arrangements  be 
such  as  that  no  part  of  a  cofiin,  or  of  its  contents,  can  ever  be  again  exposed 
after  interment,  and,  in  particular,  that  no  human  bone  can  ever  be  disturbed. 
That,  the  cemetery  being  intended  for  all  sects  and  parties  indiscriminately, 
consecration  by  any  one  party  would  be  improper.  That  a  lodge  for  the 
curator,  and  a  shed  and  yard  adjoining  and  connected  with  it,  for  his  imple- 
ments, planks,  barrows,  &c.,  are  essential.  That  a  chapel,  for  all  who  may 
choose  to  make  use  of  it,  is  also  essential.  That  the  frontage,  and  a  portion 
of  the  ground  along  the  Histon  Road,  be  not  included  in  the  plan  in  the  first 
instance,  in  case  the  cennetery  should  not  succeed ;  but  that  the  general  plan 
be  so  contrived  that  the  frontage  may  be  added  afterwards,  without  deranging 
the  cemetery  part  of  the  original  design.  That,  the  seneral  outline  of  the 
ground  being  rectilinear,  and  the  surface  nearly  level,  the  interior  walks, 
borders,  and  beds,  should  be  chiefly  rectilinear  and  levd  also,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  of  forms  and  lines,  as  for  economy  of  space.  That,  in  order 
to  throw  the  whole  into  an  agreeable  shape,  and  form  a  reserve  ground 
[e,  in  the  plan  fig.  61.  p.  357.]  for  soil,  bricks,  and  other  materials  produced 
or  required  in  digging  graves,  building  vaults,  &c.,  the  walk  and  hedge  at  one 
end  should  be  formed  within  the  outer  fence.  That,  as  moisture  in  a 
moderate  degree  contributes  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  while  in 
excess,  in  a  strong  clayey  soil,  it  changes  muscular  fibre  into  adipocere,  and 
also  because  there  is  a  prejudice  against  burying  in  a  very  wet  soil,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  ground  be  drained;  but  that,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  deep  drainage  so  as  to  carry  off^  the  water  from  the  bottom  of 
brick  graves  or  vaults,  it  is  desirable  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  carry  off*  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rain  water  falling  on  it. 
That,  to  contribute  to  the  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  also  because  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  gases  from  decaying  bodies  will  rise  to  the  surface  from 
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a  very  great  depths  no  trees  (except  such  as  may  be  hereafter  introduced  for 
ornamenting  particular  graves)  should  be  planted  in  the  interior  of  the  cemeterv, 
but  only  along  the  borders  of  the  main  walks  and  of  the  terrace  walk,  in 
order  to  allow  the  full  effect  of  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  the  ground,  and 
renew  the  air.  That  the  trees  proposed  to  be  planted  should  occupy  as  little 
space  as  possible ;  and,  hence,  should  consist  of  kinds  which  have  narrow 
conical  shapes  like  the  cypress,  a  form  connected  with  places  of  interment  by 
classical  and  even  popular  association.  That  these  trees  should  be  all  ever- 
greens, as  being  from  their  unchangeable  aspect  more  solemn  than  deciduous 
trees ;  and  that  they  should  be  of  dark  shades  of  green,  as  being  more  solemn 
than  light  shades  of  thai  colour.  That  no  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  or 
deciduous  trees,  be  planted  in  the  cemetery  by  the  Company,  but  only  in 
the  reserve  gardens,  for  sale  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  plant  them  over 
graves.  That,  in  order  to  combine  security  and  a  solemn  effect  with  economy, 
the  surrounding  fence  be  a  Aoify  hedse  rather  than  a  stone  or  brick  wall ;  but 
that,  for  immediate  privacy  and  security,  the  whole  be  surrounded  with  a  park 
paling  outside  the  hollv  hedge,  to  be  retained  there  till  the  hedse  has  over- 
topp&i  the  paling.  That  the  graves  should  be  so  arranged  that  funerals  may 
be  commodiously  performed,  or  any  grave  visited,  without  treading  on  graves 
already  occupied.  That  no  catacombs  be  constructed  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  because  the  reporter  considers  every  mode  of  burial,  except  in 
the  free  soil,  as  unpleasant  in  idea;  and  as  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the 
living  from  the  effluvia  which  unavoidably  proceeds  from  the  coffins,  even 
when  bricked  up,  as  that  operation  is  ordinarily  performed ;  and,  finally,  be- 
cause this  mode  of  burial  is  no  security  against  the  disturbance  of  the  coffins 
at  some  future  time. 

Nevertheless,  to  meet  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who  still  prefer  burying 
in  vaults  and  underground  catacombs,  ample  space  should  be  provided  for  them, 
and  also  for  brick  graves ;  while  those  who  desire  to  plant  flowers  or  flowering 
shrubs  on  the  graves  of  their  friends  should  have  full  permission  to  do  so ;  or, 
if  the  directors  should  desire  to  plant  flowers  and  shrubs  for  the  general  or- 
nament of  the  cemetery,  some  may  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  situation  where 
graves  are  to  be  made,  and  of  the  shape  of  these  graves  (&e^Jigs,2\,  to  28.,  in 
p.  150.  and  p.  151.) ;  on  the  principle  that  the  taste  of  individuals,  and  even,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  public  bodies,  ought  to  be  free. 

The  general  Arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  founded  on  these  principles,  is  as 
follows. 

TTie  Buildings,  —  The  design,  estimate,  and  working  plans  of  the  curator's 
lodge,  the  chapel,  and  the  responsibility  that  the  cost  of  execution  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimate,  are  committed  to  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  architect,  whose 
estimate  amounts  to  1000/.,  leaving  600/.  for  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds. 

The  GrounfU»  —  The  proposed  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  is 
shown  in  the  plan  No.  1.  [Jig.  81.],  with  the  signature  of  the  reporter,  and  is 
as  follows. 

The  entire  area  of  3^  acres  is  shown  enclosed  by  a  holly  hedge,  planted  on 
the  top  of  a  broad  bank  of  soil.  The  main  entrance  is  proposed  to  be  made 
at  the  west  end,  openins  into  the  Histon  Road  ;  and  a  secondary  entrance 
will  be  required  from  tne  New  Huntingdon  Road,  at  the  south-east  corner, 
partly  for  hearses,  but  chiefljr  for  carting  in  and  carting  out  materials. 

On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance,  a  piece  of  ground,  g  o,  is  reserved, 
with  a  view  to  the  following  objects.  As  the  curator  of  the  cemetery  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  full  employment  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  cemetery 
is  opened,  he  may  rent  these  two  pieces  of  ground,  and  cultivate  them  as 
gardens,  which,  if  partly  devoted  to  flowers  for  sale,  might,  it  is  thought,  prove 
an  attraction  to  the  cemetery  ;  while  the  cemetery  in  its  turn  would  form  a 
motive  to  walk  from  town  to  the  gardens,  and  ultimately  lead  to  an  attach- 
ment to  the  cemetery  as  a  place  of  interment.  Or,  should  the  cemetery  not 
be  so  generally  adopted  by  the  public  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be,  these  pieces  of 
ground,  being  valuable  on  account  of  their  frontage,  may  be  let  off*  for  build- 
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ing  on ;  or,  should  the  cemetery  be  prosperous,  and  more  room  required,  the 
spaces  alluded  to  may  be  added  to  it. 

The  chapel  is  proposeil  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  as  most 
convenient.  The  entrance  being  at  the  end  c,  a  sufficient  area  is  formed  in 
front  of  that  end  to  admit  of  turning  a  hearse  and  four  horses,  which  may 
either  return  by  the  main  entrance  a,  or  go  out  by  the  secondary  entrance 
at  D. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  reserved  at  e  for  laying  down  any  superfluous  earth 
which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  digging  the  graves,  and  more  espedaliy  io 
forming  brick  graves,  vaults,  or  catacombs.  Here  also  bricks  and  other 
materials  used  m  forming  graves,  vaults,  or  catacombs,  may  be  deposited ; 
and,  some  years  hence,  when  the  cemetery  is  in  full  demand,  either  in  this 
piece  of  ground  or  near  the  Huntingdon  Koad  Lodge  at  w,  a  shed  may  be 
formed,  in  order  that  the  earth-box  (Vol.  for  1842,  p.  200.),  with  wheelbarrows, 
planks,  casks  of  cement,  lime,  sand,  &c.,  may  be  kept  under  cover,  and  also 
as  a  place  for  a  mason  or  bricklayer  to  work  in.  This  shed  b  placed  close  to 
the  side  of  the  approach  road,  in  order  that  materials  may  be  the  more  readily 
laid  down  or  taken  up  without  the  necessity  of  leading  the  cart  off  the  road. 
F  is  a  piece  of  ground  which  may  be  let  as  a  garden  to  the  cottage  or  lodge 
at  D  ;  and,  indeed,  till  the  cemetery  is  in  full  operation,  the  reserve  ground 
B  may  also,  in  great  part,  be  let  for  cultivation  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is 
thought  that  the  cottage  at  D,  and  the  ground  f  attached  to  it,  and  also  the 
shed  w,  after  the  cemetery  is  once  established,  might  be  advantageously  let 
to  a  statuarv  mason.  The  shed  w  is  shown  with  a  chimnev  in  each  gable, 
in  case  it  should  afterwards  be  thought  advisable  to  turn  it  mto  a  labourer's 
cottage. 

In  laying  out  the  interior  of  the  cemeterj',  the  first  object  was  to  obtain 
a  carriage-road  down  the  centre ;  not  only  for  general  purposes,  such  as  cart- 
age of  materials  for  building  tombs,  brick  graves,  &c.,  but  to  allow  of  the 
hearse  approaching  the  graves  as  near  as  possible. 

The  next  object  was  to  form  borders,  u  u,  &c.,  to  the  main  road  from 
west  to  east,  and  to  the  cross  roads  from  south  to  north.  These  borders 
are  18  ft.  wide,  planted  with  trees  at  regular  distances ;  and  they  admit  of 
being  divided  into  spaces  for  letting,  as  permanent  phu:es  of  interment  for 
families  who  are  wilhng  to  pay  more  than  for  permanent  graves  in  the  in- 
terior. Between  every  two  trees  there  may  be  one  burial-place,  rendered 
ornamental  by  some  description  of  tomb,  monument,  or  enclosure. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  beds  18  ft.  in  width,  with  paths  between  them 
4  ft.  in  width ;  and  a  space  2  ft.  in  width,  and  raised  about  3  in.,  is  shown  in 
the  middle  of  each  bed,  on  which  space  all  the  head-stones  are  proposed  to 
be  placed  on  a  foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry  carried  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  in  order  that  these  head-stones,  or  whatever  description 
of  monument  or  memorial  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  j^ave,  shall  always 
stand  firm  and  independent  of  that  grave.  (See  p.  156.)  The  paths  between 
the  beds  are  connected  with  a  common  path  of  5  ft.  in  width,  which  sur- 
rounds the  beds,  and  communicates  at  intervals  with  the  main  or  central 
road ;  so  that  a  funeral  may  be  performed  in  any  part  of  the  grounds,  or  a 
grave  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  be  visited,  without  once  deviating  from  these 
paths,  or  treadinc  on  any  graves. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  being  naturally  flat,  and  very  nearly  on  a  level, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  the  surface  water  to  the  point  d, 
though  there  is  no  outlet  for  deep  drains.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
render  the  surface  drainage  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
interior  of  the  compartments  is  raised  in  the  middle  as  shown  m  the  cross 
section  No.  6.  [not  given],  in  which  a  is  a  level  line,  and  b  the  line  of  the 
ground  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  will  drain  to  each  side  to  the 
green  paths  under  which  tile  drains  will  be  formed,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
blue  lines  b  b,  &c.  The  bottom  of  these  drains  will  not  be  more  than  18  in. 
under  the  surface,  and  they  will  be  covered  entirely  with  small  stones  or 
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gravd,  for  the  purpose  of  more  uunediatelj  and  ettectaaWy  absorbing  the 

waterwhich  fiilU  on  ^e  sur- 

fiice  of  the  bedi.    In  order 

to  caiT^  off  the  water  from 

the  main  road,  and  alio  from 

the   walk    on   the   terrace, 

small  branch  draini  are  to 

be  formed,  aa  indKated  in 

the  blue  dotted  lines  in  the 

plan. 

Trees  are  shown  planted 
along  the  walks  at  r^nlar 
distances.  Those  along  the 
central  road  are  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  Tauri«n  pines 
(PinuR  t«6rica),  because 
that  species  has  a  dark  and 
solemn  air  readily  clothes 
itseir  with '  Inranches  from 
the  ground  upwards,  and 
its  branches  admit  of  "cut- 
ting in"  to  Kay  extent,  so 
as  to  form  the  tree  into  aa 

deairable.  Add  to  these 
advantages,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  rapid-growing 
of  pines.  The  trees  marked 
s  B,  &C.,  ere  supposed  to 
be  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and 
the  four  marked  t  t,  &c., 
deodar  cedars.  The  trees 
T  T,  &c.,  bordering  the 
terrace  walli,  are  proposed 
to  be  Irish  yews.  The 
trees  round  the  reserve 
ground,  B  and  p,  are  to  be 
either  Taurian  or  black  Aus- 


the  Taurian  p    .,      .... 

advantage  of  being  some- 
what chewier  to  purchase. 

At  any  future  period, 
should  there  be  a  demand 
for  catacombs,  a  range  of 
these  can  be  subatituted  for 
the  curvilinear  walk  at  the 
eastern  extremitv,  by  re- 
moving the  holly  hedge,  and 
by  forming  a  handsome 
arcade  there,  with  vaults 
behind  and  underneath,  as 
in  the  Munich  and  Kensal 
Grben  Cemeteries. 

BcUiiit.  —  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  details 
of  the  ground  plan.  No.  I. 
[j%.   81.  :     owing   to  the 
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reduced  scale  of  this  plan,  several  of  the  letters  of  reference  have  been  of 
necessity  omitted.] 

A,  Principal  entrance  lodge  and  gates,  opening  into  the  Histon  Road. 

B,  Carriage  road. 

c,  Chapel,  standing  on  a  platform  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

D,  Entrance  from  die  New  Huntingdon  Road.  « 

E,  Reserve  ground  for  spare  earth,  for  bricks,  stones,  mortar,  and  various 
articles  required  in  dimng  graves,  building  brick  graves,  vaults,  &c. 

p.  Garden  to  the  New  Huntingdon  Road  Lodge.  This  lodge  not  being 
essential,  no  plan  or  estimate  of  it  is  given.  It  is  thought  that  it  might  let 
sufficiently  well  as  a  cottage,  to  render  it  worth  building  on  that  account. 

G  Oy  Reserve  ground  fronting  the  Histon  Road,  which  may  be  used  as 
garden  ground,  fuided  to  the  cemetery,  or  let  for  building  on,  as  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  most  desirable. 

H  H,  &c..  Terrace  walk  surrounding  the  cemetery,  and  3  ft.  above  the 
general  level. 

I  I,  &c..  Holly  hedges,  forming  the  outer  boundary,  and  also  the  separa- 
tion fences  between  the  cemetery  and  the  reserve  grounds. 

K  K,  &c.,  Seats  or  benches,  for  the  use  of  persons  walking  round  the 
cemetery. 

L  L,  &c..  Borders  for  graves  with  monuments,  or  otherwise  rendered 
ornamental. 

M  M,  &C.,  Beds  where  the  graves  may  either  be  plain  or  turf  graves,  or 
graves  with  head-stones,  or  may  be  rendered  otherwise  ornamental  at  pleasure. 

N  N,  &c..  Space  along  the  centre  of  these  beds,  on  which  alone  head- 
stones are  to  be  placed  on  foundations  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  Brick 
graves  or  catacombs  may  have  the  monuments,  ledger-stones,  or  whatever  is 
used  as  a  covering  or  finish,  resting  on  their  side  and  end  walls. 

o  o,  &c..  Single  grass  graves. 

p  p,  &c..  Brick  graves  occupying  exactly  the  space  of  two  single  ones. 

Q  Q,  &c..  Vaults  descended  to. by  stairs,  and  occupying  exactly  the  space 
of  four  single  graves. 

R  R,  &c..  Tile  drains  for  carrying  off  surface  water,  all  terminating  in  the 
public  drain  in  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

s  s,  &c..   Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

T  T,  &c..  Deodar  cedars. 

u  u,  &c..   Lines  of  Taurian  pines. 

V  V,  &c..   Lines  of  Irish  yews. 

w,  Workshed  for  masons,  and  repository  for  planks,  wheelbarrows,  earth- 
box,  &c.,  not  to  be  built  till  after  the  cemetery  is  in  full  operation. 
X  X,  Histon  Road. 

Y  Y,  Public  drain  along  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

z.  Archway  to  be  formed  in  the  holly  hedge  as  it  grows  ;  or,  if  the  funds 
permit,  an  architectural  archway  may  be  here  formed  at  the  time  the  hedge  is 
planted. 

No.  2.  [omitted]  is  an  elevation  of  that  side  of  the  cemetery  which  lies 
along  the  Histon  Hoad. 

No.  3.  [omitted]  is  a  cross  section  on  the  line  cc  dd,  showing  a  rise 
of  one  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  at  a,  in  order  to  throw  the  water 
to  the  sides  at  h  h. 

No.  4.  [omitted]  is  a  longitudinal  section  on  the  line  aa  bb. 

No.  5.  [omitted].  Elevation  of  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery  fence,  in- 
cluding the  entrance  from  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

No.  6.  [omitted]  is  a  section  across  the  lodge  and  the  chapel,  in  the  di- 
rection of  A  B  c  z. 

No.  7.  [omitted]  is  a  section  along  the  middle  road,  to  show  the  fall  of 
the  ground  from  west  to  east,  and  the  consequent  power  of  surface  drainage. 

No.8.  [omitted].    A  similar  section  to  No.  6.,  but  on  a  scale  four  times  larger. 

No.  9.  Ejection  across  the  terrace  on  the  line  ii  kk,  to  the  same  scale 
as  Nos.  7.  and  8. 
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Ho.  10.  Ifig.  88.]  SectioD  BCrOBB  the  terrace  on  the  line  b  s  ff,  in  winch 
a  U  the  gntTel  itbUc  ;  b,  the  great  walk,  5  h.  wide ;  c,  the  raised  space  for  the 
bead-itonea  between  the  two  rows  of  graves  ;  and  d,  the  grass  walks  between 
the  double  bads  of  graves. 


(8  the  hedge  and  bank  forming  the  boundary 
„  .....  n  the  hoe  a  a  u  u. 

No.  18.  [Jtg.35.  in  p.  158.]  A  plan  showing  a  vault, 
a  brick  grave,  a  common  grave,  and  the  mode  of  num- 
bering the  groves. 

No.  13.  ^g.  30.  in  p.  154.]  Section  through  a  brick 
or  stone  vnuU  and  a  common  grave. 

No.  14.  Ifig.  31.  in  p.  155.]    Section  through  abrick 
or  stone  grave  and  a  common  grave- 
No.  15.  [i^.e8.m  p.  361.]    Isometricalvievr  ofthe 
whole.     [Though  this  view  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  it 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  style  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  character  of  the  trees ;  the  two  gardens  in  front  are  ~ 
also  shown,  the  reserve  ground  partly  turned  into  a  '^ 
garden,  the  Huntingdon  entrance  lodge,  and  the  mason's 
shed.] 

Designs  for  the  main  entrance  lodge  and  chapel  were  given  in  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
both  iu  the  Qothic  and  Italian  styles.    The  directors  chose  those  in  the  former 
style,  as  will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the 
isometricBl  view  ;  but,  as  the  designs  in  the    I 
Italian  style  have  great  merit,  we  nave  had 
them  engraved,  partly  on  this  account,  and 
partly  because  the  elevations  suit  the  same 
plans  as  those  which  have  been  adopted. 

fy.84.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  chapel, 
in  which  a  is  the  porch ;  b,  four  sittings ;  c, 
four  uttings ;  d,  coffin ;  e,  twenty-four  sit- 
tings; f,  twenty-four  sittings;  g,  pulpit;  h, 
registry ;  i,  terrace. 

Fig.  85.  Elevation  of  the  main  entrance 
lodge  and  gates.  The  ground  plan  con- 
tains a  porch,  a  room  to  be  used  as  an  office, 
living-room,  kitchen,  and  back-kitchen,  open 
court,  and  shed  for  implements,  &c.  The 
floor  above  contains  three   bed-rooms   and 

Fig.  66.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  ele- 
vation, and  fig.  B7.  a  longitudinal  section. 
[As  stone  is  remarkably  abundant  at  Cam-  ■/'        .  .  „         ffi 

bridge,  and  very  easily  worked,  Mr.  Lamb — ' — '      '     ''     '      ' 

has  designed  all  the  buildings  with  a  view  to    Fic.st,  anwutPia^qfOitauipit. 
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Fl(.  U.    Snlrmut  Lodgt  tm  lit  Italian  Slilt,  dafgmrdfitr  Utr  CambrUgc  CcmrlOTf. 

their  being  executed  in  that  materiHl.  The  coins  are  of  hewn  stone ;  the 
columnH  of  stone  hewn  and  rubbed  j  and  the  body  of  the  walla  of  rubble,  aa 
indicated  in  J!g.  86.  The  roof,  in  the  Gothic  designs,  is  steep,  and  will  be 
covered  by  a  peculiar  description  of  ornamental  flat  tile,  of  which  a  figure 


Fig.SG.    CllaiidiiillitUabimSlflt.talgiitijerllKCamirUttCimtUrf. 

will  be  hereafter  given.  In  the  Italian  design,  the  roof  is  flat,  to  admit  of 
being  covered  with  tiles,  bedded  either  in  Roman  cement,  or  in  the  new 
cement  of  Mr.  Austin ;  or  covered  with  asphalle.  The  phuform  on  which 
the  building  etands  will  be  surrounded  by  a  kerb-stone,  and  the  interior  laid 

with  aflphaltc.] 


Flg.87.    UmgU»iinalSrrUo,ii:iatClaiKtdalg<iBlMlitCamirtitiCtmtltiy. 

C^t^y  of  the  Cemeteru  and  the  probable  annual  Expe«Ki  and  Reiunu. 
—  The  number  of  spaces  (or  graves  in  the  double  beds,  each  grave  occupvtnK 
a  space  of  8  ft.  by  3  ft.,  exceeds  900;  and  the  number  of  border  eravM 
exceols  200.  Under  the  surrounding  terrace  800  more  gravea  may  be  ob- 
tained,  and  from  800  to  1000  under  the  front  reserved  gardens,  and  the  roads, 
walks,  and  paths;  but,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  open  the  ground  under  the- 
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terrace,  or  b  the  reserved 
gardens,  till  the  beds  and 
borders  are  nearly  liill, 
nor  to  bury  in  the  paths  and 
roads,  till  the  cemetery  is 
abouttobeclofiedaasudifor 
ever,  ne  nhall  lake  the  nurn- 
ber  of  spaces  for  graves  im- 
medtattJy  available  as  1200. 
In  order  that  these  may  re> 
turn  a  suitable  iaterest  for 
the  money  expended,  it  Is 
evident  that  more  than  one 
interment  must  be  made  in 
each  grave,  whether  the 
grave  be  a  private  or  family 
grave,  or  a  common  grove. 
Every  conmon  grave  we 
shall  suppose  to  be  2ih. 
deep,  which  will  give  four 
interments,  allowing  6  fl  of 
soil  over  each.  The  family 
^vei)  may  either  be  made 
in  the  free  soil,  or  they  may 
be  brick  graves  or  vaults, 
anil  they  may  be  made  of 
any  depth  the  proprietors 
may  choose.  The  family 
gtuvea  made  in  the  free  soil 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  of 
the  same  depth  and  capa- 
city as  the  common  graves; 
and  the  brick  graves  may 
either  be  of  the  same  depth 
and  capacity,  or,  by  embed- 
ding  the  coffins  in  cement, 
or  hermetically  sealing  each 
with  a  flag-stone,  the  capa- 
city of  each  grave  may  be 
at  least  doubled. 

Hence  the  1800  graves 
may  give  at  least  4600,  or 
say  5000,  iiitennents  ;  but, 
as  the  space  allowed  for 
each  grave  along  the  bor- 
ders U  more  than  double 
that  allowed  in  the  intirior 
beds,  1000  intermentN  at 
least  may  be  added.  Whe- 
ther or  not  5000  or  6000 
interments  will  aSbrd  n  suf- 
ficient return  for  the  capi- 
tal expended,  and  the  ne- 
cessaryannual  expense,  will 
depend  on  the  sum  charged 
for  each  interment,  and  the 
number  of  interments  made 
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The  Interest  of  the  Money  expended,  allowing  1  per  cent  as  a      £  s.  d, 

sinking  fund  to  return  the  principal,  we  shall  estimate  at    -     120  0   0 

Salary  of  the  Curator,  and  Annual  Expenses  chargeable  to 

the  Cemetery  -  -  -  -  •  -|80  00 

Sum  which  the  Cemetery  ought  to  produce  annually   ^£300   0   0 

In  order  to  show  how  this  sum  may  be  produced,  we  shall  suppose  that 
there  are  200  interments  made  in  a  year,  and  that  the  sum  charged  K>r  a  single 
interment  in  a  common  grave  is  1/.  10«.  which  is  only  d#.  per  mterment  more 
than  is  charged  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  where  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bodies  are  placed  in  one  gpLve ;  and  this  will  ^ve  the  sum  required. 

Taking  the  number  of  interments  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  1200  avail- 
able graves  at  6000,  that  number,  at  the  rate  of  200  interments  in  a  year, 
will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  years.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  will  afibrd 
at  least  an  equal  number  of'^  interments,  which  might  extend  the  use  of  the 
cemetery  to  sixty  years. 

To  supply  200  deaths  per  annum,  reckoning  the  deaths  at  2  per  cent  of 
the  living,  a  population  of  20,000  is  required,  or  about  four  fifths  of  the 
entire  population  of  Cambridge. 

As  therefore  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Cambridge  would  bury  m  one  cemetery,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  price  for  each  interment  must  be  increased, 
or  that  the  shareholders  must  be  content  with  less  interest  than  6  per  cent. 
Suppose  we  make  the  calculation  at  3  per  cent,  that  will  reduce  the  annual 
charges  to  2iOL,  which  will  require  only  160  interments  at  30f.  or  120  at  40f. 

Whatever  sum  is  fixed  on  as  the  regular  price  of  an  interment  in  a  common 
grave  will  give  the  amount  of  the  fee-simple  of  that  grave ;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  which  we  have  made  of  six  interments  to  a  grave, 
the  price  of  a  family  grave  ought  to  be  at  least  6/. ;  except  in  the  borders, 
where,  from  being  a  place  of  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  higner.  This  price  is 
exclusive  of  every  otner  expense,  and  also  of  a  fee  which  will  require  to  be 
paid  every  time  an  interment  takes  place. 

The  price  to  be  charged  for  a  single  interment  in  a  common  grave  should 
be  fixed  on  partlv  from  the  market  price  for  such  interments  in  the  best  part 
of  the  churchyards  of  Cambridge,  but  chieflv  from  the  great  superiority  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  cemetery  is  founded,  viz.  that  no  coffin,  nor  any 
part  of  its  contents,  when  once  interred,  can  ever  by  any  possibility,  humanly 
speaking,  be  again  exposed  to  view. 

If,  on  calculating  on  the  capacity  of  this  cemetery,  we  were  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  common  graves  might  be  opened  for  reinterments 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the  result  would  be  very  diJflTerent.  But  on 
opening  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  or  at  any  period  whatever,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  exposing  an  immense  number  of  human  bones,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  nuisances  in  our  present  crowded  churchyards. 

7^  Mode  of  conducting  the  Cemetery  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows. 

The  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  grave  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  beds 
in  the  interior,  or  of  the  borders  along  the  main  walks ;  but,  till  the  cemetery 
is  nearly  full,  it  is  not  desirable  that  graves  or  vaults  should  be  made  under 
the  surrounding  terrace  walk.  When  they  are  made  there,  the  5-feet  grass 
path  which  separates  the  terrace  from  the  beds  may  have  one  foot  in  width 
added  to  it  irom  the  terrace,  and  may  be  laid  with  gravel  from  the  terrace 
walk,  which  may  be  covered  with  grass  taken  from  the  5-feet  walk  referred  to. 
The  use  of  the  terrace  being  thus  changed  from  a  walk  to  a  platform  for 
graves,  it  will  of  course  no  longer  be  walked  upon. 

As  none  of  the  coffins  will  ever  be  disturbed  by  the  reopening  of  the  graves, 
as  in  common  burying-grounds,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  leaden, 
zinc,  or  iron  coffins. 
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The  interments  may  be  claMed  as  those  made  in  common  or  public  earth 
graves,  in  private  earth  graves,  iu  brick  graves,  in  vaults  having  catacombs, 
and  in  border  graves. 

Every  grave  in  the  cemetery  is  supposed  to  be  numbered,  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  The  Borden  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  spaces  by  the  trees,  and   ' 
these  spaces  mav  be  numbered  in  regular  series,  beginning  with  the  ri^ht-hand 
border  on  entering  the  cemetery  from  the  main  lodge,  and  terminating  with^ 
the  lust  space  on  the  left-hand  border.     A  number- stone  may  be  put  in  in 
every  tenth  or  twentieth  bed  or  space. 

2.  The  Beds  in  the  Interior,  Beginning  at  one  end  (say  with  the  first  bed 
on  the  right  hand  on  entering  by  the  principal  lodge),  a  stone  with  a  smooth 
end,  6  or  8  inches  by  2  ft.,  and  at  least  2  ft.  in  depth,  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
ground  at  each  end  of  the  middle  space  of  the  beds,  as  at  a  and  b  in  the 
plan  No.  13.  [fig.  35.  in  p.  158.].  On  the  stone  a  is  to  be  cut  the  first 
number  of  the  1^,  i. ;  and  the  last  number,  viz.  L. :  and  on  the  stone  h  the 
last  number  of  the  one  side,  xxv.,  or  one  half  of  the  graves  in  the  bed ;  and 
the  commencing  number  of  the  second  side,  xxvi.  Thus,  in  every  double 
bed  throughout  the  cemetery,  the  stone  at  the  north  end  will  exhibit  the 
number  of  the  first  and  the  last  grave  on  that  bed,  and  the  stone  at  the  oppo- 
site end  the  number  of  the  last  grave  on  one  side,  and  of  the  first  grave  on 
the  other.  Should  any  two  adjoining  spaces  adapted  for  earth  graves  be 
occupied  as  a  brick  grave,  or  any  four  spaces  be  required  as  a  vault,  in  these 
cases  the  brick  grave  would  be  entered  in  the  cemetery  books  under  the 
head  of  two  numbers,  and  the  vault  under  the  head  of  four  numbers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bc^n  by  putting  number-stones  to  all  the  beds  ;  but 
when  choice  is  made  o^  a  bed  at  a  distance  from  one  that  has  already  been 
numbered,  a  calculation  must  be  made  of  the  numbers  that  would  occupy 
the  intervening  beds,  and  the  two  number-stones  placed  accordingly  at  tne 
ends  of  the  bed  in  which  the  interment  is  to  be  made. 

Every  brick  grave  or  vault  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  multiple  of  a 
common  grave,  otherwise  the  numeration  will  be  deranged. 

When  a  bed  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  designated  by  the  first 
or  lowest  number  in  the  bed.  Thus,  supposing  the  beds  to  contain  fihy  graves 
each,  we  should  have  beds  No.  1,  51,  101,  151,  201,  and  so  on  :  or,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  numbers,  a  letter  may  be  placed  on  each  stone,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  have  beds  a,  b,  c,  &c.  ;  and,  after  a  single  alphabet  was  exhausted, 

AA,  BB,  &c. 

3.  The  Graves  or  Faults  under  the  Terrace  will  require  to  be  similarly  re- 
corded to  the  border  graves,  a  number  being  allowed  for  every  space  between 
the  trees ;  or  two  numbers,  if  that  should  be  thought  necessary. 

4.  When  the  Reserve  Spaces,  o  o  [in  ^.81.],  are  added  to  the  cemetery, 
the  separation  hedge  will  be  removed ;  and  the  border,  terrace,  and  beds 
extended ;  and,  hence,  the  graves  there  will  be  recorded  according  to  the  modes 
already  mentioned. 

The  Earth  Graves,  or  graves  of  the  simplest  kind,  are  to  be  made  within  a 
space  8  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  which,  allowing  a  margin  of  3  in.  at  the  sides,  and  1  ft. 
at  the  end  next  the  4-feet  path,  will  give  7  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  which  is  6  in. 
longer  than  is  allowed  in  the  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery,  besides  allowing 
a  space  of  1ft.  b v  3  ft.  for  a  foot-stone  or  number,  if  the  purchaser  of  the 
grave  should  think  either  of  these  necessary.  For  a  single  interment  it  must 
be  dug  at  least  6  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  two  or  more 
interments  in  it,  it  must  be  dug  6  ft.  deeper  for  each  additional  interment ; 
and,  as  the  limit  to  depth  need  not  be  settled,  any  number  of  interments 
may  be  made  in  a  common  grave  that  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery  may  fix 
on,  or  in  a  family  erave  that  its  owner  may  determine. 

In  order  that  the  sides  of  the  earth  graves  may  remain  firm,  and  not  be 
pressed  in  by  the  loose  earth  of  an  adjoining  grave,  they  should  chiefly  be 
formed  alternately  with  firm  ground  which  has  not  been  buried  in,  or  moved 
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within  six  or  seven  years,  or  next  to  brick  greres  or  vaults;  bat,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  open  one  grave  adjoining  another  which  has  been 
recently  made  or  opened,  recourse  can  always  be  had  to  planks  or  grav^ 
boards  [Jig9, 37.  and  ^.] ;  which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  abscuutely 
necessary  as  safeguards  in  the  case  of  all  graves  dug  above  6  ft.  deep  adjoining 
ground  which  has  been  moved. 

Every  reopening  of  a  family  grave  for  another  interment  should  be  chai|[ed 
according  to  the  depth  when  it  is  an  earth  grave ;  say  for  a  depth  of  6  ft.  d«., 
12  fL  Of.,  and  so  on  ;  and,  when  it  is  a  brick  grave  or  vault,  according  to  the 
expense  of  removing  the  ledger  or  covering  stone,  &c. 

To  insure  the  keeping  of  gravestones,  monuments,  and  flowers  planted  over 
graves  in  order,  the  fee-simple  of  the  estimated  annual  expense  of  doing  so 
should  be  paid  down  by  the  proprietor  of  the  grave,  at  the  tune  of  putting  up 
the  monument,  or  putting  in  the  plants  [on  the  principle  laid  down  m  p.  218.]. 

Brick  Graves,     These  require  to  have  side  walls  of  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  in 

width,  according  to  their  depth;  and  these  walls  should  be  curved,  so  as  to 

resist  the  lateral  pressure  ot  the  soil,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  11.  Ifig.  35.  in 

p.  158.].    Brick  graves,  when  of  great  depth,  require  to  occupy  the  space  of 

two  earth  graves,  and  hence  the  charges  for  them  oug^t  to  be  double  that 

for  earth  graves,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  building ;  but  when  two  brick 

graves  are  built  close  together,  each  need  not  occupy  more  than  an  earth 

grave,  because  the  party  wall  will  save  14  in.  in  width,  thus :  — 

ft.   in. 

Width  of  space  allowed  for  two  araves     -  -  -  -    8    0 

Deduct  three  walls,  each  14  in.  thick        -  -  -  -     3    6 

Leaving  a  clear  space  of  2  ft.  3  in.  in  width  for  each  grave    4    6 

Length  of  the  ground,  including  half  the  width  of  the  space  on  which 

the  gravestones  are  to  be  placed  -  -  -  -     9    0 

Deduct  two  14-inch  walls  -  -  -  -  -     2    4 


Leaving  the  clear  length  of  the  grave        -  -  -     6    8 

The  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  coffins  which  are  always  kept  ready  made 
by  undertakers  are  6  ft.  long  by  20  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep  ;  tne  largest  size 
is  7  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  in.,  but  coffins  of  this  size  are  very  seldom  required. 

If  the  walls  were  built  in  cement,  then  9  in.  in  thickness  would  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient;  and  this  would  add  10 in.  to  the  length  and  10 in.  to  the 
width  of  the  clear  space,  leaving  it  7  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  1  in.;  which  would  afford 
ample  room  for  any  coffin  whatever. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  burying  in  brick  craves  is  to  let  down  the  coffins 
one  over  another,  without  covering  them  with  earth,  but  merely  laying  a  flat 
stone  or  ledger  over  the  mouth  of  the  grave  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  ground's  surface.  In  some  cases  a  flag-stone,  resting  on  ledges  projecting 
from  the  side  walls  of  the  grave,  is  placed  over  each  coffin  as  it  is  deposited  ; 
and  when  each  flag-stone  is  securely  cemented,  so  us  effectually  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  [see  p.  216.],  a  greater  number  of  interments  ma^  be  made  in  one 
grave  by  this  mocte  than  by  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  living. 

The  Vati/ts  may  be  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  shown  in  the 
general  plan.  No.  I.  [^.  81.  in  p.  357.1  Ht  a  q,  and  in  the  enlarged  plan 
r^o.  12.  [jlg,  35.  in  p.  158.],  and  section  Ko.  13.  [^.30.  in  p.  154.].  A  vault 
of  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  2  coffins  in  width,  will  contain  12  coffins. 

The  Books  required  for  conducting  this  Cemetery  are  chiefly:  1.  An  order 
book ;  2.  A  register  or  record  of  interments ;  and  3.  A  ledger  of  graves,  an 
account  being  opened  for  each  grave,  as  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  The 
other  books  required  do  not  differ  from  those  in  common  use.  Forms  of  the 
order-book,  register,  and  ledger  will  readily  be  obtained  by  applying  to  any 
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of  the  London  Cemetery  Companies,  or  their  stationers.     [The  essential 
ibrms,  and  the  names  of  the  stationers,  have  been  given  in  p.  221,  222.] 

Specification  of  Work  to  be  done  on  the  Ground^  mcludmg  the  Formation  of  the 

Roads,  Walks,  Drains,  Sfc, 

Form  the  surrounding  terrace  and  hedge  banks,  agreeably  to  sections 
Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  11.,  of  the  best  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  en- 
closure ;  the  slopes  to  be  built  with  a  grassy  surface,  which  will  be  obtained 
from  the  most  grassy  parts  of  the  surface  soil ;  and  the  whole  to  be  rendered 
solid  and  compact,  bv  ramming  with  cast-iron  rammers  as  the  soil  is  laid  down. 
Form  the  walk  on  the  surface  agreeably  to  the  sections. 

Level  and  smooth  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  terrace  walk,  in  order  to 
be  sown  afterwards  with  grass  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  2  fV.  in 
width,  on  which  the  holly  hedge  is  to  be  planted.  Plant  the  hollies  in  April 
at  1  ft.  apart,  and  mulch  them  with  littery  stable  dung. 

Form  the  hedge  banks  as  shown  in  the  section  No.  11.,  the  sides  to  be  of 
grassy  sods,  and  the  whole  firmly  rammed ;  the  upper  surface  being  left  quite 
level,  smooth,  and  plear  of  grass  and  weeds,  for  the  space  of  2  ft.  in  width 
along  the  centre,  on  which  is  to  be  planted  the  holly  hedge.  Insert  the  plants 
at  a  foot  apart,  as  above  directed. 

In  depositing  the  soil  both  in  the  terrace  banks  and  the  hedge  banks,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  place  nothing  but  good  soil  under  the  line  on 
which  the  holly  hedges  are  to  be  planted,  in  order  by  that  good  soil  to  pro- 
mote their  growth  as  much  as  possible. 

Surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  holly  hedge  with  a  park  paling  6  fl.  high. 

The  terrace  and  banks  being  completed,  level  the  whole  of  the  interior 
surface,  so  as  to  have  one  general  slope  from  the  point  a  in  section  No  7. 
to  the  point  D  in  plan  No.  1.,  the  fall  being  supposed  to  be  about  2  ft.,  as 
shown  in  the  section. 

Form,  at  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  laid  out  in  beds, 
as  shown  in  plan  No.  1.  \Jig,  88.  in  p.  361.],  raised  in  the  middle,  and 
sloping  towards  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged  section  No.  8. 

Form  the  carriage-road  of  broken  stones  below,  and  gravel  above,  raised 
3  in.  higher  at  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  section. 

Form  the  borders  to  the  main  roads  with  a  concealed  brick  edging  next 
the  walk,  as  shown  in  section  at  No.  %,hh  [see^g*.  56.  and  57.  in  p.  217.],  and 
place  amass  of  good  soil  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  raised  in  the  centre 
1  ft.  above  the  general  level,  and  forming  a  flattened  cone  6  ft.  in  diameter.  As 
temporary  plants,  and  for  immediate  effect,  introduce  one  spruce  fir  6  or  8  feet 
high,  if  such  plants  can  be  got,  between  every  two  pines,  and  between  every 
two  Irish  yews ;  the  intention  being  that  these  spruce  firs  shall  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  pines  and  vews  attain  the  height  of  6  ft. 

Form  the  interior  into  beds  18 fl.  wide,  with  a  space  2fl.  wide,  and  Sin. 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  along  the  centre  of  each  bed ;  and  form  alleys 
between  them  4  ft.  in  width,  and  a  surrounding  path  5  ft.  wide,  as  shown  in 
sections  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

Form  the  tile  drains  and  the  branch  drains,  as  shown  by  the  blue  dotted 
lines  in  plan  No.  1.,  and  also  in  the  sections  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  at  cc. 

Plant  the  pines,  cedars,  and  yews,  as  shown  in  the  plan  No.  1.,  taking  the 
greatest  care  to  place  nothing  but  good  soil  under  and  over  the  roots,  and  to 
unwind  and  stretch  out  the  roots  of  all  those  that  have  grown  in  pots. 
Protect  the  cedars  with  circular  constructions  of  wickerwork,  and  mulch 
the  surface  round  all  the  trees,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  hedge,  with  littery 
stable  dung. 

^  Sow  the  whole  of  the  surface  shown  green  in  the  plan  No.  1.  with  peren- 
nial rye-grass  and  white  clover,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  of  rye-grass,  and  1  lb, 
of  white  clover  to  the  acre. 
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Estimate  ofExpente. 

2400  cubic  yards  of  Terrace-bank,  at  6(/.         - 
300  cubic  yards  of  Hedge-bank,  at  6//. 
480  lineal  yards  of  Terrace-walk,  6  ft.  wide,  at  \s,     - 
1761  square  yards  of  Road,  at  6</.        .  .  .  - 

1813  feet  of  Park  Paling,  at  2*.  -  -  -  - 

16,300  square  yards  of  Surface,  to  be  levelled  and  formed  into 
Beds  and  Borders,  at  2(/.         - 
2900  feet  of  Tile-drain,  at  6(/.  per  foot,  including  sink-stones 
or  gratings,  where  necessary  -  -  -  - 

2120  Hollies,  at  \0s,  per  hundred        .  -  .  - 

94  Pinus  taurica,  in  pots,  at  Is,  each  .  .  - 

20  /^nus  austriaca,  in  pots,  U.  each  ... 

14  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  pots,  2«.  6<f.  each 
4  Deodar  cedars,  in  pots,  5«.  each  ... 

76  Irish  yews,  at  1*.  6rf.  each  -  .  -  - 

200  Spruce  firs  at  6rf. 

Rye-grass  and  Clover  seeds        -  -  -  - 

Planting  the  hollies  and  the  above  trees  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  including  mulching  with  littery  stable- 
dung  -  -  -  -  -  -  -600 

Allow  for  a  temporary  Gate  to  the  entrance  from  the 
New  Huntingdon  Road,  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and 
for  superintendence     -  -  -  -  -    37     1   10 

j£600    0    0 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

Should  it  be  desired  to  reduce  the  above  estimate,  the  means  are  as 

follows :  — 

£   s.    d. 

Omit  altogether  the  gravel  walk  on  the  terrace,  and  let  it  be  a 
grass  walk        -  -  -  -  -  -  -24    00 

Form  only  one  half  of  the  surface  into  beds,  leaving  the  other 

half  to  be  formed  by  the  curator  at  convenience ;  deduct,  say  -    60    0    0 

Drain  only  one  half  instead  of  the  whole  ;  deduct,  say     -  -    50    0    0 

Instead  of  pines,  cedars,  and  yews,  plant  Scotch  pines  instead 
of  the  Taurian  pines,  and  spruce  nrs  instead  of  the  Irish  yews, 
to  be  clipped  into  cones  and  pyramids,  by  which  a  saving  will 
be  made  of-  -  -  -  -  -  -12    00 


jei46    0    0 


Rules  and  RegtUatUms  fir  the  Management  of  the  C6m^fory.—- The  general 
management  being  invested  by  the  company  in  the  directors,  they  have  ap- 
pointed a  secretary  and  a  curator,  and  the  latter  shall  appoint  graves-men  and 
body-bearers. 

Duty  of  the  Secretary. — To  keep  the  cemetery  books,  and  communicate 
between  the  directors  and  the  curator.  To  concoct  with  the  directors  a  scale 
of  prices  for  interments,  as  well  as  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  yaried 
from  time  to  time,  as  trial  and  convenience  may  justify. 

Duties  of  the  Curator.  —  To  take  his  instructions  from  the  secretary.  To 
receive  the  burial  fees,  but  no  perauisites.  To  devote  the  whole  of  his  time, 
or  only  a  certain  portion  of  it,  to  the  cemetery,  as  may  be  agreed  on ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  if  any,  to  be  employed  in  the  plots  of  ground  which  he  is 
supposed  to  rent  from  the  company  for  a  few  years  at  first,  &c.,  as  before 
explained. 
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To  superintend  the  opening  of  every  grave,  and  take  special  care  that  no 
coffin  is  placed  nearer  the  surface  than  6  ft. ;  and  that,  when  more  than  one 
coffin  is  placed  in  a  grave  which  is  filled  in  with  earth,  there  shall  be  at  least 
6  ft.  between  the  coffins,  unless  the  two  coffins  are  deposited  at  the  same  time, 
in  which  case  the  one  may  be  placed  on  the  other. 

To  take  special  care  that  a  protecting  stone  [before  described,  p.  216.]  be 
placed  in  every  grave  filled  in  with  earth,  that  is  to  be  reopened,  at  the  proper 
distance  (6  ft.)  above  the  last-deposited  coffin  ;  and  to  take  care  that,  when  a 
grave  with  a  protecting  stone  is  reopened,  the  protecting  stone  shall  be  taken 
out,  and  again  replaced  at  the  proper  distance,  or  taken  away  altogether  if 
the  grave  is  to  be  finally  closed. 

To  attend  in  like  manner  to  the  interments  made  by  hermetically  sealing 
up  the  separate  coffins,  whether  by  intervening  fiag-stones,  or  by  embedding 
them  in  cement  as  before  described. 

To  keep  the  whole  of  the  grounds  in  the  neatest  possible  manner;  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  trees  and  hedge  plants,  and  stake  them  when  loosened  by 
the  wind,  or  water  them  when  dry.  To  see  that  all  the  implements,  planks, 
&c.,  are  kept  in  order,  and  laid  up  in  their  proper  places. 

To  pay  the  graves-men  and  body-bearers  according  to  some  scale,  either  of 
fees,  or  by  the  day,  as  may  be  arranged  after  ascertaining  the  rates  of  payment 
in  the  Cambridge  churchyards. 

[The  remainder  is  omitted,  as  being  either  too  local  to  be  generally  useful, 
or  so  general  as  to  be  included  in  Divisions  II.,  III.,  and  VII.] 

( jfo  be  continued,) 


Art.  III.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued  front  p.  306.) 

Letter  XV.     TTie  Rust  in  Grapes. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  seen  grapes  in  different 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  places  much^ injured  by  what  is 
termed  the  rust.  I  have  heard  various  opinions  given  regarding 
the  cause  of  this  injurious  pest,  which  I  need  not  now  enlarge 
on ;  but  I  will  here  briefly  state  a  few  facts  amongst  the  many 
I  have  observed,  which  have  caused  or  induced  rust  on  grapes. 
I  have  been  long  fully  persuaded,  or  rather  convinced,  that  it 
is  produced  by  the  treatment  they  receive  inside,  and  not  in  any 
way  through  the  bottom  or  border.  The  season  is  now  so  far 
advanced  that  every  one  who  has  vines  under  glass  has  them 
progressing  in  some  stage ;  and  some  of  your  numerous  readers, 
perhaps,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  in  this  present  season  some  one 
or  other  of  the  causes  I  have  observed,  and  which  I  am  about 
to  mention.  Prevention  certainly  is  better  than  cure  ;  and,  as 
the  causes  which  produce  either  disease  or  vermin  are  not  natural, 
how  often  do  we  see  the  one  brought  on  in  attempting  to  destroy 
or  expel  the  other ! 

A  nobleman's  gardener  some  years  ago  called  on  me,  and 
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wondered  how  it  was  he  never  had  seen  red  spiders  or  rust 
amongst  the  vines  under  my  charge,  as  he  was  continually  pes- 
tered with  both.  He  then  had  three  houses  of  grapes  in  dif- 
ferent stages  coming  on,  and  the  red  spider  was  making  sad 
ravages  with  the  earliest  house,  which  was  at  the  time  about 
stoning.  The  man  asked  me  how  he  could  expel  the  pest.  I 
readily  told  him  to  dredge  the  flues  cautiously  with  sulphur 
vivum;  for,  without  caution,  the  remedy  would  prove  worse 
than  the  evil.  The  man  used  the  sulphur  on  the  flues  when 
hot,  and  also  steamed  them  when  hot ;  the  consequence  was, 
his  grapes  that  had  previously  been  clear  from  rust  were  imme- 
diately affected  with  it. 

Another  gentleman's  gardener,  of  the  old  school,  had  a  fine 
large  vinery,  with  the  vines  trained  under  the  rafters  in  a  com- 
plete  bundle  or  faggot.  His  vines  were  constantly  troubled  with 
all  the  injurious  diseases  and  vermin ;  and  he  attributed  it  to 
the  bad  bottom,  which  was  every  thing  that  a  man  could  wish, 
lying  high  and  dry,  with  a  subsoil  of  open  loose  gravel  and 
sand,  to  a  great  depth.  That  man  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
water  the  flues  when  wam^Tto  keep  the  red  spider  down,  as  he 
said :  which  was  not  only  the  means  of  increasing  the  spider, 
but  brought  him  the  rust  into  the  bargain :  and,  no  doubt,  he 
still  continues  the  same  unnatural  treatment. 

I  have  seen  rust  brought  on  grapes  by  allowing  the  house  to 
continue  shut  too  long  without  air  in  the  morning,  and  then, 
suddenly  opening  it  when  the  external  air  was  cold  and  chilly ; 
the  sudden  change  produced  rust  on  different  parts  where  the 
current  of  cold  air  was  strongest.  I  have  seen  the  rust  pro- 
duced by  syringing  with  cold  water;  likewise  through  un- 
skilful handling  in  thinning  out  the  bunches,  more  particularly 
when  thinning  has*  been  done  late  in  the  morning,  and  the 
vapour  has  been  allowed  to  rise  on  the  fruit  before  the  house 
has  had  air  given  to  it.  It  is  sudden  checks  that  produce  rust 
generally,  such  as  we  ought  to  guard  against  in  houses,  pits^ 
&c.,  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Out  of  doors  we  often 
see  it  produced  after  a  sudden  change  from  still,  warm,  growing 
weather  to  stormy,  cold,  and  windy  weather;  not  only  on 
grapes,  but  on  plums,  apricots,  pears,  &c.,  more  particularly 
when  the  fruit  has  been  in  a  tender,  thriving,  growing  state. 

I  have  always  noticed  out  of  doors,  after  a  storm  with  driving 
wind,  if  the  sun  break  out  suddenly  on  the  tender  fruit  before  it 
is  dry  or  has  had  one  night's  repose,  the  rust  is  certain  to  make 
its  appearance;  therefore,  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  guard 
against  sudden  changes  with  every  thing  under  glass. 

Some  day  soon  I  will  write  you  a  letter  on  the  system  I  follow 
all  through  with  grape-growing,  if  acceptable.  [It  will  be  par- 
ticularly so.] 

Bicton  Gardens,  April  29.  1843. 
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Art.  IV.     OnprotecHng  Fruit  Trees  against  Walls.     By  N.  M.  T. 

During  your  journey  through  Scotland,  as  detailed  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, I  find  a  paragraph  censurine  the  Scotch  generally  for  not  affording  their 
fruit  trees  adequate  protection  while  in  bloom.  I  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
said  paragraph  at  the  time ;  and,  after  another  year's  experience,  I  would  ask, 
Are  you  certain  that  protection,  even  the  most  popular  sort  of  protection, 
confers  the  benefits  imagined  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  a  positive  injury  ?  These 
questions  must  appear  very  foolish  to  the  mass  of  practitioners  :  a  few  years 
afio  to  me  the^  would  have  appeared  superlatively  so ;  but  my  views  are  now 
changed,  and  it  will  not  be  a  tnfle  that  will  restore  the  reputation  of  such  pro- 
tection to  the  place  it  held  in  my  estimation.  Some  occurrences  make  a 
deeper  impression  than  others  of  equal  import,  from  the  circumstances  which 
attend  them.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  experiments 
about  to  be  detailed ;  and  if,  by  any  possibility,  I  can  avoid  being  too  prolix, 
I  will  detail  those  circumstances,  as  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  care 
with  which  the  experiments  were  performed  apparent,  which  may,  I  hope, 
induce  others  to  repeat  them,  as  the  subject  is  oi  much  importance. 

In  1839,  the  trees  under  my  care  being  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  and 
altogether  unprotected,  I  prevailed  upon  my  employer  to  allow  me  to  procure 
enough  of  the  most  approved  material  to  sufficiently  protect  the  whole 
against  the  coming  spring.  Cow-hair  netting  was  at  tnc  time  being  adver- 
tised, strongly  (and  I  still  think  justly)  recommended  as  possessing  most  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  such  a  purpose.  This  sort  was  determined  upon, 
and  purchased  accordingly.  The  material  highly  pleased  me ;  and,  not  content 
with  doing  well  (as  I  fancied)  myself,  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  per- 
suade  others  to  do  likewise,  and  in  several  cases  succeeded.  But  a  near 
Deiehbour  stoutly  resisted  all  arguments  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject :  I  might  talk  of  the  blighting  influence  of  cutting  winds  and  hoar- 
frosts until  I  was  hoarse ;  he  remained  obstinate,  declaring  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  crops  being  as  good  as  mine ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  he  would  not 
impute  the  blame  to  want  of  protection.  Consequently  I  g-ave  him  up  as 
impracticable,  setting  him  down  (as  mankind  generally  do  those  opposed  to 
them  in  matters  of  opinion)  as  steeped  in  the  most  pitiable  ignorance ;  to 
remove  which,  I  begged  him  to  watcn  the  progress,  and  mark  the  result,  of 
the  practice  which  1  (following  the  best  practical  authorities,  the  fruitful 
source  of  so  manv  errors)  so  strongly  recommended ;  and  concluded  witii  a 
wish  that  the  commg  spring  might  be  sucli  as  would,  by  its  severity,  test  the 
merits  of  the  appliance.  In  this  I  was  amply  accommodated  ;  the  spring  was 
such  that,  in  this  quarter  at  least,  it  will  be  remembered  by  fruit-growers ; 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  boisterous,  chilling,  east  winds  that  then 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  bloom,  if  I  did  not  feel  half-pleased  (which  I 
am  afraid  I  did)  to  think  that  my  friend's  trees  were  exposed  to  its  unmiti- 
gated severity,  I  was  highly  gratified  to  think  mine  were  snug  beneath  their 
truly  comfortable-looking  covering.  The  walls  here  are  supported  by  but- 
tresses, projecting  a  foot  bevond  Uie  wall  at  bottom,  and  tapering  to  nothing 
at  top  ;  into  diese  strong  iron  eyes  are  fixed,  through  which  three  strong 
wires  were  stretched  at  equal  distances,  to  which  the  netting  was  securely 
fastened,  fully  extended,  presenting  a  formidable  array  of  bristles,  yet  withal 
obstructing  so  little  light,  from  the  material  itself  being  half-transparent,  that 
we  deemed  their  removal  at  any  time  unnecessary. 

For  a  long  time  all  seemed  to  do  well ;  the  bloom  was  splendid  ;  certainly 
finer  than  that  unprotected ;  but,  when  the  fruit  ought  to  have  swelled  off,  all 
dropped,  and  the  tailure  was  complete.  That  what  is  meant  by  complete  failure 
may  be  properly  understood,  I  may  state  that  there  were  not  three  dozen 
fruit  upon  500  square  yards  of  wall.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  injury 
done  by  covering  so  applied  was  accidentally  furnished  upon  a  wall  against 
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vhich  young  low  trees  were  planted :  a  net  covering  only  the  lower  half  of 
the  wall  completely  protected  all  these,  except  one;  this  had  reached  the 
top,  consequently  there  was  a  deltoid-like  piece  above  the  net  totally  unco- 
vered, which,  nevertheless,  produced  more  fruit  than  all  the  wall  besides,  the 
covered  part  being  as  bad  as  the  protected  trees  generally. 

Thus  1  was  compelled  to  own  to  my  observant  antagonist  that  defeat  was 
complete  ;  but  I  concluded  (as  half  your  practical  readers  must  have  done) 
that  the  disaster  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misapplication  of  a  principle  which 
I  now,  for  the  iirst  time,  doubted.  I  freely  granted  this  error  in  judgement ; 
and,  now  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  I  resolved  upon  in- 
creased vigilance  during  another  season,  when  the  netting,  instead  of  being 
fastened  to  the  horizontal  wires,  was  furnished  with  rings  to  slide  upon  them, 
and  was,  I  need  not  add,  carefully  removed  every  day  that  was  the  least 
favourable.  The  promise  was  again  great,  and  success  seemed  certain ;  but, 
alas !  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory  ;  that  is,  trees  totally  exposed 
bore  better.  I  now  began  to  think  the  benefit  conferred  by  covering  of  at 
least  a  very  negative  description  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  netting  was 
put  in  its  place,  and  applied  in  cases  of  severity  only,  and  again  without  any 
perceptible  advantage ;  so  that  I  resolved,  be  the  spring  of  1843  what  it 
might,  I  would  leave  all  to  chance.  This  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
crops  are  more  than  doubled.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  present  is  a  season 
that  seems  to  produce  an  excess  of  most  kinds  of  fruit :  granted ;  but,  upon 
the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  a  season  above  all  others  rendering  protec- 
tion, according  to  established  notions,  indispensable.  March  here  was  fine 
beyond  all  precedent ;  the  continued  warmth  exciting  too  rapid  vegetation, 
and  rendering  the  check  caused  by  excessive  cold  during  April  so  keenly  felt. 
So  great  indeed  the  change,  that  a  thermometer  suspended  from  a  branch  of  a 
peach  tree  while  in  bloom  fell  to  28° ;  potatoes  in  the  border  were  completely 
killed ;  strong  ice  being  formed  several  nights  successively.  Here,  protection 
'would  seem  most  desirable;  yet  I  have  ascertained  where  it  was  applied 
without  conferring  any  benefit. 

I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  several  persons  procured 
and  applied  the  same  sort  of  protection  at  the  same  time ;  and,  being  anxious 
to  know  how  they  had  succeeded,  previously  to  sending  you  this,  I  visited  the 
place  where  it  had  been  most  extensively  employed,  and  found,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  this  spring  there  also  it  had  been  discontinued ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  apricot,  which  was  sheltered  when  the  change  in  the 
weather  became  apparent,  and  there  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  crop  upon  it. 
1  do  not  say  protection  destroyed  that  crop ;  but  it  proved  wholly  powerless 
to  save  it.  Here,  then,  is  the  corroboration  of  a  truly  practical  man,  placed 
where  fruit  is  a  first  consideration,  practically  convinced  that  protection,  as 
usually  applied,  is  totally  useless. 

I  now  vcrv  much  regret  that  I  did  not  this  season,  as  a  conclusive  test, 
cover  part  of  several  trees,  the  only  correct  method  of  determining  its  value  j 
as  trees  covered,  and  trees  uncovered,  however  near  or  similarly  situated,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  unseen  agents,  and  their  success  or  failure  thus  ren- 
dered of  little  weight. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  a  statement  of  facts  with  the  hope  of  causing  an  investigation; 
and  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  effect  this.  It  would  be  needless  to  appeal 
to  your  readers  generally,  as  what  is  every  body's  business  is  seldom  per- 
formed by  any  body  :  but,  could  you  particularise  a  few  individuals  that  would 
be  guided  by  what  occurred  rather  than  by  preconceived  notions,  the  benefit 
conferred  by  their  investigations  would  be  useful  to  vast  numbers  that  are,  at 
vast  trouble  and  expense,  destroying  half  the  produce  of  their  trees,  in  case 
they  are  found  unnecessary ;  and  lead  to  something  more  determinate  as  to 
the  mode  of  application,  and  the  material  to  be  employed,  if  they  are  really 
useful. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  cow-hair  netting,  as  the  material  employed  in  the 
cases  adverted  to,  and  it  is  possible  that  vegetable  fibre,  similarly  employed, 
might  produce  a  different  efiect ;  at  least,  there  is  room  for  enquiry. 

The  atmosphere  being  made  up  of  so  many,  and,  after  all,  of  so  little 
understood,  elements,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  changes  may  take  place 
by  its  passing  through  such  an  obstruction  as  even  a  suspended  net ;  and 
considering,  also,  the  incomprehensible  agency  employed  in  the  fertilisation 
of  plants,  this  change  may  be  more  serious  than  at  first  sight  would  appear 
credible.  If  electricity,  which  so  universally  pervades  space,  bears  an  active 
hand,  the  material  used  becomes  momentous,  and  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  the  millions  of  hirsute  points  protruding  from  a  hair  net  exercise  an 
influence,  injurious  or  otherwise.  But  all  this  I  would  leave  to  abler  hands, 
satisfied  with  merely  naming  such  points  as  worthy  of  being  taken  into 
account  in  the  investigation. 

FolktUmCy  May  13.  1842. 
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Fhioer^  Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  308.) 

The  design  fis,  89.  is  for  a  flower-garden  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  a  sunk 
panel ;  the  beds  are  separated  hy  grass  paths  2  fl.  wide,  and  the  surrounding 
gravel  walks,  a  and  6,  are  6  fL  wide.  The  walk  a  is  six  steps  of  6  in.  each, 
or  3  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  border  d^  and  lower  walk  b.  The  ground  is 
kept  up  to  the  higher  level  by  the  parapet  wall  c,  which  has  piers  at  regular 
distances  surmounted  by  vases  ;  and  at  each  of  the  flights  of  steps  there  are 
two  statues  ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  at  the  upper  steps,  and  a  vase 
at  each  side  of  the  lower  steps.  To  harmonise  with  these  statues  there  are  in 
the  flower-garden  four,  in  the  centre  of  as  many  beds,  one  of  which  is  mnrked  k. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  q,  which  may 
be  either  a  jet  or  a  drooping  fountain,  according  to  the  height  and  abundance 
of  the  supply  of  water.  If  the  supply  is  direct  from  a  hydraulic  ram,  a 
drooping  fountain  will  be  preferable,  and  the  effect  of  the  regular  pulsations 
of  the  ram  will  be  found  very  interesting.  The  border  within  the  para- 
pet wall  is  supposed  to  be  planted  with  low-flowering  shrubs,  chiefly  rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas,  and  other  ^ric^cese,  including  also  mahonias,  daphnes, 
cistus,  genista,  cytisus,  coronilla,  &c.,  selected  so  as  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
flower  from  April  to  September.  All  the  beds  of  the  form  e  may  be  planted 
with  white  flowers ;  those  of  the  form  /  with  purple  flowers,  one  plant  of  a 
species  or  variety,  and  so  selected  and  disposed  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable an  equal  number  of  species  in  flower  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
highest  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  sloping  gradually  to  the  margins. 
There  ought,  however,  neither  in  this  bed  nor  in  any  other  of  this  design,  to 
be  any  flowers  planted  which  grow  higher  than  18  in.,  and  all  the  smaller 
beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  flowers  which  do  not  exceed  9  in.  in  height. 
In  all  the  beds  every  plant  ought  to  stand  distinct,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
two  of  a  kind  throughout  the  whole  flower-garden.  Hence  there  will  be  no 
plants  in  this  garden  that  want  either  pegging  down  or  tying  up  ;  and  if  it  is 

f)lanted  with  perennials,  without  either  bulbs  or  annuals,  it  will  occasion  very 
ittle  trouble  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  will  look  well  all  the  year.  Each  bed 
mav  have  a  number,  and  a  list  may  be  kept  of  the  plants  contained  in  it,  which 
will  be  less  formal  than  numbering  or  naming  each  plant  separately,  and  will 
be  a  better  exercise  for  persons  desirous  of  knowing  the  names. 

The  beds  of  the  form  marked  g  may  be  planted  with  yellow  flowers  simi- 
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larljr  arranged  to  those  in  the  bed  /;  those  marked  A,  with  purpk  flowers; 
the  bed  marked  i,  and  those  corresponding  with  it,  may  be  planted  with  blue 
flowers.  Tlie  flowers  b  /,  and  the  corresponding  beds,  may  be  orange ;  and 
the  tour  beds,  or  which  one  is  marked  m,  may  be  yellow.  Instead  of  having 
the  bedi  /  planted  with  orange  flowers,  those  corresponding  with  n  may  have 
white  flowers,  and  the  orange  may  be  limited  to  those  corresponding  with  o. 

On  the  BuppoBition  that  no  fountiun  of  any  kind  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
central  basin,  so  as  to  form  the  main  object  when  descending  the  steps  at 
both  entrances,  then  the  bed  e,  and  the  three  beds  which  correspond  to  it, 
may  be  occupied  by  pedestals  and  statues,  which,  with  the  statues  in  the 
centres  of  the  beds  k,  will  give  a  running  architectural  foreground  to  the  spec- 
tator from  the  lower  walk  6,  and  a  middle  distance  to  the  spectator  from  the 
upper  or  terrace  walk  a,  whose  foreground,  looking  towards  the  garden,  will 
be  the  parapet  crowned  with  vases  e. 

This  design  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner  :  instead  of  crowning 
the  supporting  wall  c  with  piers  and  vases,  it  need  not  be  carried  up  highel 
than  tbe  surface  of  the  terrace,  and  may  have  a  hed^e  of  box  planted  over  it, 
which  may  be  kept  clipped  so  as  to  exhibit  piers,  either  crowned  with  vases 
of  box,  or  with  pyramids  ;  or  ihc  he<lge  may  be  cut  to  as  simply  to  form  a 
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verdant  wall  with  piers  at  regular  distances  ;  or  it  may  be  cut  so  as  to  form 
a  low  open  arcade.  But,  as  to  produce  any  of  these  results  will  require 
the  box  to  grow  three  or  four  yours,  even  if  it  should  be  4«  ft.  high  when 
planted,  an  effect  may  be  produced  the  first  year  by  planting  giant  ivy^  and 
training  it  on  a  frame  of  wirework. 

Instead  of  a  hedge  of  box  or  of  yew,  a  hedge  of  common  juniper  may  be 
planted,  and  instead  of  piers  or  pyramids  clipped  into  shape,  Swedish  or  Irish 
junipers  may  be  introduced  in  the  hedge  at  regular  distances,  or  a  hedge  of 
green  holly  may  be  planted,  and  the  standards  may  be  of  yariegated  holly. 

In  the  sunk  panel  a  grass  plot  may  be  substituted  for  the  central  basin,  and 
Irish  junipers,  Irish  yews,  variegated  yews,  or  cypresses,  for  the  statues  in  the 
centres  of  the  beds  k,  and  for  the  beds  e. 

The  paths  between  the  beds,  instead  of  being  of  grass,  may  be  paved  with 
brick,  tiles,  or  stone,  asphalte  or  cement,  or  they  may  be  formed  of  gravel 
with  box  edgings.  The  centre,  in  the  case  of  the  walks  not  being  of  grass, 
may  either  be  of  grass  with  a  gravel  or  paved  walk  surrounding  it,  or  it  may 
be  an  open  arcade  of  trelliswork  covered  with  roses,  and  there  may  be  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  this  bower  of  roses,  as  in  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's 
garden  at  Camden  HilL 

In  all  sunk  gardens  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  in  all  flower-gardens  whatever, 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  surround  them  with  waUs,  hedges,  shrub- 
bery, arcades  of  roses  or  other  climbers,  or  in  short  any  boundary  which  will 
exclude  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  throughout  the  growing  season. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  would  prefer  covering  the  beds  with  summer 
flowers  so  as  to  exhibit  one  mass  of  colour  produced  by  one  plant  in  each  bed, 
we  have  numbered  one  half  of  the  beds,  which  may  be  planted  as  below ;  the 
other  half  being  a  duplicate  of  this  half. 

1.  Blue.    Campinula  carpatica.  16.  White  variegated.    Peluma  eru- 

2.  Yellow,    ^nothera  macrodirpa.  bescens. 

3.  Blue.    jS>alvia  chamsdryoides.  17.  White  variegated.     Leptoslphon 

4.  White,    /bens  coron^ia.  androslLceus. 

5.  Blue.    Clint6nfa  pulchella.  18.  White  variegated.    Colllnsia  b(- 

6.  Yellow.    Calceolaria  angustif6lia.  color. 

7.  Blue.    Nem6phila  insignis.  19.  Lilac.    Cl&rkia  61egans. 

8.  White.     The  Queen  Verbena.  20.  Scarlet.    Bouvirdio  cocclnea. 

9.  Purple.     Godetia  bifrons.  21.  Orange.    Tropae^olum  minus  fldre 
10.  Yellow.   Calceolaria  rugdsa.  pleno. 

U.  Scarlet.   Froemore  Pelargonium.     22.  Orange.    Eschsch61tzia  calif6mi- 

12.  Orange.    Erysimum  Perowskio-  ca  var. 

num,  23.  Yellow.  tSnothera  Drumm6ndtt. 

13.  Orange.   £8chsch61tzta  crocea.  24.  Purple.  Zrupinus  niknus. 

14.  Lilac.    Ferbena  amoe'na.  25.  (e  in  the  figure.)   White.     Ne- 

15.  White  variegated.    Ferb^na  ^eu-  m6phila  atomaria. 

criindet, 

(7\>  be  continued,) 


Art.  VI.  List  of  the  earliest  and  freest  growing  and /lowering  Chry* 
santhemums  adapted  farr  Cultivation  in  the  colder  Parts  of  the  Country  ^ 
and  more  particularly  in  Scotland.  ByMessrs.  Chandler  and  Sons. 

[The  following  list  was  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  for  a 
friend  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  plants  are  li .  each,  and  they  were 
sent  by  post.] 

Adventure,  yellow.  Bicolor,  white  and  yellow. 

Arago,  buff  and  red.  Beauty,  pale  lilac. 
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Conqueror,  white. 
Coronet,  white. 
Campestroni,  purple. 
Casimir  Perrier,  small  crimson. 
Celestial,  blush. 
Due  de  Conigliano,  crimson. 
Empress,  lilac. 
Florib6ndum,  dark  lilac. 
Flechier,  dark  rose. 
Formosum,  white  and  yellow. 
Goliath,  white. 
Grande,  flesh  colour. 
Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange. 
Imperial,  pale  lilac. 
La  Superbe,  blush  white. 
Li^cidum,  white. 

VauxhaU  I^urtery,  May  2.  1843. 


Marchioness,  white. 
Mirdbile,  white  and  buff. 
Magnet,  yellow. 
Marquis,  li^ht  rose. 
Minerva,  pmk  and  white. 
Marie,  red. 

Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose. 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink. 
Persplcuum,  pink. 
Queen,  deep  rose. 
Rosalind,  pink. 
Surprise,  white. 
Triumphant,  pink  and  buff. 
Theresa,  red. 
Vesta,  white. 
Victory,  white. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture^  Botanyy 
Rural  Architecture^  S^c.^  lately  published^  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

^HE  Zoologist :  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and 
Journal  for  recording  Facts  and  Anecdotes  relating  to  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  AnneUdes,  Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes,  ^c, ;  their  Habits, 
Retreats,  occasional  Appearance,  Migrations,  Nests,  and  Young,  Nos.  I.  to 
V.    8vo.     London,  184*3.     Continued  monthly. 

This  is  a  carefully  got  up  and  judiciously  conducted  periodical,  blending 
9cientific  with  popular  description,  after  the  manner  of  our  Magaxine  of 
Natural  History,  Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Waterton  and  many 
other  field,  as  well  as  book,  naturalists.  The  numbers  being  only  a  shilling 
each,  a  gardener  fond  of  natural  history  could  not  meet  with  a  more  suitable 
periodical  than  the  Zoologist, 

A  History  of  BrUish  Bn-ds,  By  William  Yarrell,  F.  L.  S.,  V.  P.  Z.  S.  Illus- 
trated by  a  woodcut  of  each  species  and  numerous  vignettes.  3  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1843. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  birds  which  has  ever  been  published,  and 
we  can  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Reports  of  Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.     8vo,  pp.  378.     London,  1843. 

There  are  many  facts  in  these  Reports  in  favour  of  cottage  gardens  and 
small  cottage  allotments,  from  a  few  poles  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  There  are  also  other  facts  proving  the  deplorable  state  of  the  cot- 
tages in  all  the  districts  examined,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  in  Surrey, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  *'  great  pains  are  taken  generally  to  improve  the 
home  of  the  agricultural  family,  as  well  by  furnishing  opportunities  for  proper 
habits  in  the  erection  of  good  cottages,  as  by  the  direct  encouragement  of 
prizes  for  neat  cottage  interiors  and  gardens,  (p.  148.)  The  general  condition 
of  the  cottages,  however,  more  frequently  resembles  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blandford.  "  The  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  seems  universal. 
Cottages  generally  have  only  two  bed-rooms  (with  very  rare  exceptions) ;  a 
great  many  have  only  one.    The  consequence  is^  that  it  is  very  often  extremely 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  divide  a  family  so  that  grown-up  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  daughters,  do  not  sleep  in  the 
same  room.  Three  or  four  persons  not  unfre<)uently  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 
In  a  few  instances  I  found  that  two  families,  neighbours,  arranged  so  that  the 
females  of  both  families  slept  together  in  one  cottage  and  the  males  in  the 
other  ;  but  such  an  arrangement  is  very  rare,  and  in  the  generality  of  cottages 
I  believe  that  the  only  attempt  that  is  or  that  can  be  made  to  separate  beds, 
with  occupants  of  different  sexes,  and  necessarily  placed  close  together  from 
the  smallness  of  the  rooms,  is  an  old  shawl  or  some  article  of  dress  suspended 
as  a  curtain  between  them.  At  Stourpain,  a  village  near  Blandford,  I  mea- 
sured a  bed-room  in  a  cottage  consisting  of  two  rooms,  the  bed-room  in  ques- 
tion up  stairs,  and  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  the  family  lived  during 
the  day.  There  were  eleven  in  the  family:  and  the  aggregate  earnings  in 
money  were  16«.  6d,  weekly  (Dec.  1842),  with  certain  advantages,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  father's  title  to  a  grist  of  a  bushel  of  corn  a  week,  at  U.  below 
the  market  price,  his  fuel  carted  for  him,  &c.  They  had  also  an  allotment  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  which  they  paid  a  rent  of  7f .  7d.  a  year.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  shows  the  shape  of  the  room  and  the  position  of  the  three  beds, 
A,  B,  C,  it  contained.  The  room  was  \0h.  square,  not  reckoning  the  two 
small  recesses  by  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  about  18  in.  deep.  The  roof  was 
the  thatch,  the  middle  of  the  chamber  being  about  7  ft.  high.  Opposite  the 
fire-place  was  a  small  window,  about  15  in.  square,  the  only  one  to  the  room. 

Door  to  Staircase. 


Window. 


"  Bed  A  was  occupied  by  the  father  and  mother,  a  little  boy,  Jeremiah,  aged 
1^  year,  and  an  infant  aged  4  months. 

"  Bed  B  was  occupied  by  the  three  daughters, — the  two  eldest,  Sarah  and 
Elizabeth,  twins,  aged  20 ;  and  Mary,  aged  7. 

'*  Bed  C  was  occupied  by  the  four  sons,— Silas,  aged  17;  John,  aged  15  ; 
James,  aged  14  ;  and  Elias,  aged  10. 

"  There  was  no  cqrtain,  or  any  kind  of  separation  between  the  beds. 

"  This  I  was  told  was  not  an  extraordinary  case  ;  but  that,  more  or  less, 
every  bed-room  in  the  village  was  crowded  with  inmates  of  both  sexes,  of 
various  nges,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
cottages. 
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**  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  agricul* 
tural  labourers,  with  the  general  want  of  new  cottages,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  increase  of  population.  Everywhere  the  cottages  are  old,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  decay,  and  are  consequently  ill  adapted  for  their  increased 
number  of  inmates  of  late  years.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  family 
live  during  the  day  is  always  of  stone  in  these  counties,  and  wet  or  damp 
through  the  winter  months,  being  frequently  lower  than  the  soil  outside.  The 
situation  of  the  cottage  is  often  extremely  bad,  no  attention  having  been  paid 
at  the  time  of  its  building  to  facilities  for  draining.  Cottages  are  frequently 
erected  on  a  dead  level,  so  that  water  cannot  escape  ;  and  sometimes  on  spots 
lower  than  the  surrounding  ground.  In  the  village  of  Stourpain,  in  Dorset- 
shire, there  is  a  row  of  several  labourers'  cottages,  mostly  joining  each  other, 
and  fronting  the  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  open  gutter.  There  are 
two  or  three  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  street,  between  the  houses,  to 
the  back  of  them.  Behind  the  cottages  the  ground,  rises  rather  abruptly;  and 
about  three  yards  up  the  elevation  are  placed  the  pigsties  and  privies  of  the 
cottages.  There  are  also  shallow  excavations,  the  receptacles  apparently  of 
all  the  dirt  of  the  families.  The  matter  constantly  escapmg  from  the  pigsties, 
privies,  &c.,  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  through  the  passages  between  the  cot- 
tages into  the  gutter  in  the  street,  so  that  the  cottages  are  neariy  surrounded 
by  streams  of  filth.  It  was  in  these  cottages  that  a  malignant  typhus  broke 
out  about  two  years  ago,  which  afterwards  spread  through  the  village.  The 
bed-room  I  have  above  described  is  in  one  of  them." 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  every  landed  proprietor  would  have  a 
Report  made  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  cottages  on  his  estate ;  not  by  the 
resident  steward,  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  disguise  their  actual  state,  but 
by  a  stranger.  But  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  personal  inspection  of 
the  proprietor  himself.  Gentlemen  in  the  country  enter  into  the  details  of 
their  farmyards,  stables,  dog-kennels,  and  pigsties.  Whv  should  not  they  pay 
some  attention  to  the  dwellings  of  human  beings  ?  Would  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  their  labourers  afford  them  less  satisfaction  than  providing  for 
their  cows  and  horses  ?  But  almost  every  thing  in  this  country  depends  on 
fashion.  Could  it  once  be  rendered  fashionable  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
agricultural  labourers,  how  wonderful  would  be  the  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  comforts  of  country  labourers  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  generation,  in  the  morals  of  the  working  classes.  What  the  consequence  will 
be,  if  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  present  state,  with  our  hourly  increas- 
ing population,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

T/ie  Art  of  Living,     "By  Dr.  Henry  Duhring.      8vo,  pp.  144.      London  and 

New  York,  1843. 

The  most  useful  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  Dr.  Duhring  observes,  is  that 
which  '*  teaches  us,  in  what  manner,  and  b^  what  means,  we  may  hope  to 
render  our  existence  as  pleasant  or  happy  as  it  possibly  can  be."  He  does  not 
propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  but  has  preferred  singling  out  for  dis- 
cussion and  illustration  the  five  following  principles  : — 

'*  Ftrsl  Principle. — The  nature  of  human  life  is  livojbld,  mental  and  physical ; 
and  human  happiness  is  the  result  of  the  well-being  and  harmony  of  both. 

"  Second  Principle, — Providence  has  constituted  us  with  a  view  to  activity; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  our  nature,  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or 
body,  is  the  only  source  or  means  of  our  enjoyment. 

"  Third  Principle,  —  As  the  human  machine,  like  a  common  piece  of  me- 
chanism, wears  out  most  rapidly  where  there  is  the  greatest  friction  and 
straining,  relaxation  of  both  our  mind  and  body  is  an  indispensable  condition 
to  man's  happiness. 

**  Fourth  Principle, —  The  study  of  nature,  and  the  practice  of  horticulture, 
constitute  the  surest  foundation  of  man's  happiness. 

**  PHfih  Principle, — There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  wide  world  so  preg»- 
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nant  with  satisfaction,  interest,  and  happiness,  as  the  associations  that  cling  to 
a  happy  home." 

**  To  make  us  feel,  appreciate,  and  relish  whatever  pleasures  our  existence 
is  capable  of  affording,  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind  and  heart,  and  health  of 
body,  are  the  most  indispensable  requisites.  But,  above  all,  let  us  strive  to 
improve  our  mind  ;  for  to  insure  our  happiness  against  every  possible  vicissi- 
tude, we  must  endeavour  to  create  for  ourselves  enjoyments  always  at  our 
command,  in  whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed." 

The  work  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Botany,  conaidered  as  a  Science,  and  €U  a  Branch  of 
Me<Ucal  Education.     Read  m  King^s  College,  London,  May  Sth,  1843.     By 
Edward  Forbes,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College, 
London.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  23.     London,  1843. 

A  hishly  philosophical  discourse,  in  which  botany  is  viewed  in  its  relations 
to  medicine  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  agriculture,  chemistry,  zoology  and 
ecology ;  and  justice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  Linnseus.  "  In  saying  these 
tew  words  in  favour  of  the  Linnaean  system,  I  know  I  am  pleading  an  unpo- 
pular cause  ;  but  I  speak  out  freely,  partly  because  I  mean  to  proceed  on  a 
different  basis  in  conducting  the  botanical  studies  here,  and  partly  because, 
after  the  once  over-enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Linnaean  method  which 
prevailed  so  long  in  Britain,  and  which  was  carried  so  far  as  to  impede  the 
progress  of  botany,  a  reaction  has  taken  place  which  tlireatens  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  botanists  to  the  merits  of  a  device  which  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  science." 

Manual  of  British  Botany,  containing  the  ^Towering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Orders,  By  Charles  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
G.S.,  &c.     Small  8vo,  pp.  400.     London,  1843. 

There  are  already  so  many  British  floras  that  we  were  curious  to  know 
on  what  grounds  Mr.  Babington  has  added  to  their  number.  He  himself 
says,  he  could  not  expect  that  after  the  labours  of  Smith,  Hooker,  Lindley, 
and  others,  and  the  publication  of  so  invaluable  and  unrivalled  a  collection  of 
figures  as  is  contained  in  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  there  could  be  many 
questions  lefl  undetermined.  "  He  had  not  however  advanced  far  in  the 
critical  examination  of  our  native  plants  before  he  found  that  a  careful  com- 
parison of  indigenous  specimens  with  the  works  of  eminent  Continental 
authors,  and  with  planfa  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  must  neces- 
sarily be  made ;  for  it  appeared  that  in  very  many  cases  the  nomenclature 
employed  in  England  was  different  from  that  usecl  in  other  countries,  that 
oflen  plants  considered  as  varieties  here  were  held  to  be  distinct  species 
abroad,  that  several  of  our  species  were  only  looked  upon  as  varieties  by 
them,  and  also  that  the  mode  of  grouping  mto  genera  was  frequently  es- 
sentially different. 

*'  The  discovery  of  these  facts  produced  considerable  astonishment,  and  the 
author  was  led  to  consider  what  could  have  been  the  causes  of  so  remarkable 
a  discrepancy.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  Herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain,  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  the  British  species  which  were 
known  to  that  distinguished  man,  and  to  publish,  in  the  most  improved  form 
that  he  had  given  to  his  system,  a  remarkably  complete  and  excellent  Flora 
of  Britain.  Then  followed  the  long-continued  separation  of  this  country 
from  France,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the  European  nations,  by  which  wc 
were  almost  completely  prevented  from  observing  the  progress  which  bo- 
tanical science  was  makin?  in  other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  our  own 
flora  was  continually  receiving  accessions  of  new  plants  which  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  identify  with  the  species  detected  and  published  in  France  and 
Germany.     At  the  conclusion  o^  the  war  we  bad  become  so  wedded  to  the 
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system  of  Linnaeus,  and  it  may  even  perhaps  be  allowable  to  add,  so  weU 
satisfied  with  our  own  proficiency^  that,  with  the  honourable  exception  of 
Mr.  Brown,  there  was  at  that  time  scarcely  a  botanist  in  Britain  who  took 
an3r  interest  in,  or  paid  the  least  attention  to,  the  classification  by  natural  orders 
which  had  been  adopted  in  France,  and  to  the  more  minute  and  accurate  ex- 
amination of  plants  which  was  caused  by  the  employment  of  that  philosophical 
arrangement.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  author  wishes  at  all 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Linnaean  system — a  system  which  was  con- 
sidered by  its  author  as  merely  a  provisional  arrangement,  or  kind  of  index  to 
the  known  plants ;  for  no  botanist  has  more  strongly  stated  the  value  of  a 
natural  classification  than  Linnaeus  himself, — as  he  fully  believes  that  without 
some  such  artificial  scheme  by  which  newly  discoverecf  plants  could  be  cata- 
logued for  easy  reference,  the  multitudinous  species  which  distant  countries 
have  supplied  would  long  since  have  formed  so  enormous  and  confused  a  mass 
as  to  have  reduced  botany  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  into  which  it  had 
fallen  at  the  commencement  of  the  Linnaean  era.** 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  field  book  or  travelling  companion  for  bota- 
nists, but  it  has,  what  we  consider  a  very  great  deficiency,  viz.,  '*  synonymes 
have  been  almost  wholly  omitted."  It  is  true  that  references  to  figures  are 
given,  but  that,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  synonymes, 
more  especially  to  the  travelling  botanist ;  while,  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
it  prevents  us  from  connecting  the  work  with  other  floras  of  the  same  kind 
which  have  gone  before  it.    In  every  other  respect  we  like  the  book  much. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  held  its  first  show  in  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
den on  May  13th  :  it  was  as  well  attended  as  usual,  and  the  specimens  of 
superior  culture,  in  various  instances,  surpassed  those  ever  before  exhibited. 
Their  arrangement  in  the  tents  also  was  better.  See  the  Gardener**  Chronicle 
of  May  20. 

7%<?  Royal  Botanic  Sodety  of  London  held  its  first  exhibition  for  the  season 
in  its  gardens  in  the  Inner  Cvcle,  Regent*s  Park,  on  the  S^th  of  May,  when 
many  of  the  best  plants  exhibited  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  were  again  dis- 
played. The  meetmg  was  well  attended,  and  the  progress  made  in  laying  out 
the  garden  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  short  this  garden,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  any  other,  is  already  affording  a  very 
high  degree  of  enj(n'ment  and  intellectual  entertainment  to  the  families  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  committee  of  management, 
and  to  the  curator,  Mr.  Marnock. 

Waterer**  Exhibition  of  American  Plants^  in  the  King*s  Road,  has  this  year, 
as  before,  excited  general  admiration,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  area  in  which  the  plants  are  planted  being  covered  with 
canvass  suggests  the  idea  that  a  roof  of  glass,  to  be  shaded  occasionally  by 
canvass,  would  be  better  ;  and  also  that  covering  an  acre  or  two  in  some  spot 
nearer  the  centre  of  London  would  afford  an  interesting  town  garden.  It 
might  be  furnished  with  plants  from  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  covered 
promenade  throughout  the  year ;  but  we  have  oflen  before  thrown  out  the 
idea.  Soho  Square  would  make  an  excellent  garden  of  this  sort,  but  still 
better  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Mr.  Waterer  deserves  very  great  credit,  not  only 
for  the  immense  expense  which  he  incurs  annually  in  getting  up  this  exhibition, 
but  for  the  great  taste  which  he  displays  in  arranging  tiie  plants  :  mixing  the 
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warm  colours  of  the  azaleas  with  the  cold  colours  of  the  rhododendrons  and 
kalniias,  and  relieving  the  tufted  masses  of  dwarfs  with  occasional  standards. 
We  observed  some  very  interesting  foreign  varieties. — Cond, 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism^ 


Cemeteries.  —  In  your  "  Principles  of  Landscape-Gardening  applied  to 
Public  Cemeteries'*  you  have  not  forgotten  the  poor  man,  even  in  death.  It 
is  often  shamefiil  to  witness  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  remains  of  the  poor 
afler  they  have  travelled  through  a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  in  a  coun- 
try too  that  professes  to  show  much  benevolence  towards  the  human  race. 

I  have  often  felt  grieved  in  witnessing  the  funeral  of  tlie  poor,  the  at- 
tendance at  times  being  scarcelv  sufficient  to  convey  them  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  while  their  oppressors  snail  have  a  long  train  of  unnecessary  followers 
accompanying;  them  to  the  grave.  But  the  glorious  prospects  which  the 
Christian  religion  holds  out  to  the  believer  iu  Jesus,  beyond  death  and  the 
grave,  reconcile  the  traveller  to  heaven,  in  a  sreat  measure,  to  all  the  scorn 
and  neglect  that  may  befal  him  in  the  way :  he  Knows  that, 


"  Under  ground 

Precedency  *s  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord. 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume.'' 

You  have  already  shown  the  pernicious  effects  the  living  are  exposed  to  by 
a  careless  neglect  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  wonder  that  that 
carelessness  should  still  be  persisted  in.  When  we  think  of  the  disagreeable 
effluvium  which  proceeds  from  a  dead  mouse  or  dead  mole  when  decomposing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  but  partially  covered,  the  evil  effects  upon  the 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  improper  burying-ground  must  be  incal- 
culable. 

You  have  also  pointed  out  (p.  299.)  how  the  funeral  expenses  have  been 
lessened  about  the  metropolis ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some  of  your  readers  in  the  country,  to  be  informed  of  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient mode  of  conveying  the  dead  now  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

West  Plean.  and  Auchenbowie  are  about  three  miles  from  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Ninian's,  and  it  was  sometimes  found  to  be  very  laborious  work  to 
carry  a  dead  body  when  few  attended  the  funeral,  especially  when  the  day 
was  wet  and  the  roads  dirty.  Some  time  ago  it  was  resolved  that  a  hearse 
should  be  got  to  the  place  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  meeting  was 
accordingly  called,  and  the  thing  set  about  briskly.  Plans  were  drawn  out, 
and  estimates  received  from  the  coach  builders  of  Stirling ;  one  was  fixed  on, 
and  we  have  now  a  very  neat  article  which  cost  about  50/.  A  house  was 
also  built  for  it,  which  cost  nearly  20/.,  and  the  whole  has  only  cost  the 
members  of  the  company  7s,  6rf.  each.  We  however,  got  some  assistance 
from  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood :  one  gave  the  ground 
for  the  house  to  be  built  on  free  ;  another  gave  10/.,  and  another  51. ;  while 
the  farmers  carted  the  stones,  lime,  and  slates,  free  of  expense.  One  shilling 
and  sixpence  is  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  hearse  when  it  is  required  ;  and  a 
farmer  seldom  charges  anything  for  the  use  of  a  horse  for  two  or  three  hours. 
A  pall  or  mort-clotn  is  scarcely  ever  used  since  the  hearse  came  to  the  place. 
We  have  handspokes,  and  a  folding-seat  for  the  coffin  to  rest  on  when  taken 
from  the  hearse,  so  that  we  do  not  require  those  belonging  to  the  parish :  this 
is  also  a  saving.  What  has  been  done  in  one  rural  district  may  be  done  in 
another ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  were  indifferent 
about  it  at  first,  to  be  a  ^reat  improvement  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  members,  in  forming  the  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  tne  hearse. 
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have  not  forgotten  the  poor;  even  the  poorest  in  the  place  may  have  the 
use  of  it  for  dieir  dead»  by  applying  to  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
I  hope  we  shall  all  be  preserved  from  quicklime  burying,  and  from 


"  Gloomy  aisles 


Black-p1aster*d,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of  'scutcheons 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms ;" 

and  also  from  the  rude  hands  of  the  grave-digger  after  our  flesh  is  consumed ; 
for  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  see  the  remains  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  friends  treated  in  a  brutal  manner  by  thoughtless  mortals.  If  the  plan 
were  adopted  which  you  have  recommended,  the  air  we  breathe  would  become 
less  tainted,  and 

'*  The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle," 

would  be  prevented  from  delivering  grave  lectures  over  the  skulls  of  those  he 
had  buriea.  —  Peter  Mackenzie,     Wett  Plean,  June  7.  1843. 

Cemeteries  and  Churchyards, — The  taste,  as  well  as  a  general  feeling  for 
improvements  in  our  burial-grounds,  is  unquestionably  on  the  increase  ;  and,  v 

whatever  internal  discord  there  may  be  in  churches,  nobody  seems  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  a  plan  for  bettering  and  beautifying  the  churchyards.  One 
step  is  wanting  ;  viz.  that  it  should  become  the  fashion.  Since  you  warmed 
me  up  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  disgust  I  have  looked 
upon  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  churchyards  I  happen  to  have  been  in. 
Sunning  Hill  is  one.  There  are  the  remains  of  very  eminent  men  reposing 
there ;  Sir  Home  Popham,  George  Ellis,  and  General  Fitzpatrick  :  and  the 
place  is  overrun  with  rank  dank  weeds,  suited  to  cover  the  remains  of  dead 
dogs,  but  most  offensive  when  we  think  of  the  men  whose  last  resting-places 
they  dishonour  ;  or,  rather,  the  dishonour  attaches  to  those  who  continue  the 
practice  of  totally  disregarding  the  state  of  our  burial-grounds.  Having 
often  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  late,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  everybody  ^ 

acknowledges  this ;  and,  when  a  few  examples  have  introduced  the  fashion, 
we  may  expect,  I  think,  a  general  amelioration.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
the  national  cemetery  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  bill  now  before 
parliament,  and  which  is  extremely  likely  to  pass,  to  facilitate  the  enclosure 
of  waste  lands.  Such  an  act  might  very  much  facilitate  the  business  of  a 
company  disposed  to  carry  into  execution  your  plan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woking.  The  same  machinery  for  effecting  the  enclosure  of  a  parish  there- 
abouts would  give  a  company  legal  possession  of  the  tract  they  might  purchase 
of  the  parish  as  the  ground  of  their  operations.  The  bill  itself  promises  great 
general  benefit ;  and  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  it  may  pass.  With  the  aid  of 
such  men  as  you  mention,  Mr.  Mackinnon  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  I  should  add 
Sir  John  Easthope,  if  he  would  cooperate,  it  seems  as  if  a  company  of  the  V 

highest  order  would  soon  spring  into  existence,  and  produce  something  worthy 
to  be  deemed  general  and  national. — H,  A,  M.    June  12.  1843. 


Art.  hi.     Obituary. 

Died  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  June,  John  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Lewisham,  aged  72 
years.  Mr.  Penn  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
very  extensive  business.  Of  late  years  he  became  much  attached  to  garden- 
ing, and  invented  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  which  bears  his  name. 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  liberal  in  his  opinions,  most  kind  and 
benevolent  to  his  workmen,  and  universally  respected  and  beloved. 

Dropped  down  while  walking  in  his  nursery,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
returned  to  his  house,  died,  on  June  1.,  Mr,  John  MUne,  Nurseryman,  Stoke 
Newington. 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aat.  h     Comparative  Physiology.    By  R.  Lymburn. 

{Continued from  p.  352.) 

In  Chap.  III.,  On  the  Laws  of  Organic  Developementy  Dr.  Car- 
penter remarks  ^^  that,  though  the  labours  of  the  naturalist  and 
comparative  anatomist  have  not  yet  established  laws  of  the  ' 
highest  degree  of  generality,  yet  many  subordinate  principles 
have  been  based  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  many  at  first  doubtful 
are  daily  receiving  fresh  confirmation.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  process  of  induction  consists  in  seizing  upon  the  pro- 
bable connecting  relation,  by  which  we  can  extend  what  we 
observe  in  a  few  cases  to  all.  In  proportion  to  the  justness  of 
this  assumption,  and  the  correctness  of  our  judgement  in  tracing 
and  adopting  it,  will  the  induction  be  successfuL  The  more 
extensive  the  acquaintance  with  nature,  the  more  firmly  is  the 
belief  impressed  that  some  relation  must  subsist  in  all  cases, 
however  little  we  may  be  able  to  trace.  It  was  formerly  cus* 
tomary  to  regard  similarity  of  external  form  and  evident  pur- 
pose as  indicating  the  analogies  between  different  parts,  but  the 
developement  of  the  functions  is  often  found  to  originate  in 
sources  entirely  different.  The  wings  of  birds,  &c,  are  formed 
by  expansions  of  the  general  integument  over  the  anterior  parts 
^.of  the  osseous  system,  while  in  insects  they  are  formed  by  prolon- 
gations of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  vegetables,  the  tendril  is 
developed  in  the  vine  from  the  peduncle  or  fiower-stalk ;  in  the 
pea,  from  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk;  in  Gloridsa,  from  the  point  of 
the  leaf;  and,  in  the  singular  genus  Stroph&nthus,  from  the 
point  of  the  petal.  Function,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on 
developement,  nor  on  structural  analogy.  There  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  gills  of  a  fish  and  the  lungs  of  a  qua- 
druped, or  the  air  tubes  ramifying  through  the  structure  of  an 
insect ;  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  exclusive 
notions  upon  a  hasty  survey  might  be  led  to  deny  that  any 
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real  analogy  could  exist.  The  essential  character  of  the  func- 
tion, however,  is  to  bring  the  circulating  fluid  (blood  or  sap) 
into  due  relation  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
a  membrane  which  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  air  on  one  side, 
and  the  circulating  fluid  on  the  other.  In  all  the  forms  of 
respiratory  apparatus  there  is  the  same  essential  character,  and 
their  modifications  are  only  to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of 
the  structure  at  large.  There  is,  functionally  considered,  a 
unity  of  composition^  although  not  really  analogous  in  structural 
character.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  organs  which  correspond 
in  structure,  connexions,  and  developement,  are  observed  to 
assume  the  most  varied  forms,  and  perform  the  most  difierent 
functions. 

'^  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  physiologists,  that  the 
same  elementary  parts  exist  in  all  animals,  and  the  only  difler- 
ence  between  the  various  classes  is  in  the  respective  develope- 
ment  of  these  parts.  This  is.  however,  true  only  in  a  restricted 
sense.  In  the  Vertebrata,  the  skeleton  of  the  fish  may  be 
shown  to  be  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  that  of  a  bird  or  qua- 
druped, though  the  form  of  individual  bones  may  be  totally  dis- 
similar; the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  Yertebrilta  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  fishes,  some  of  the  higher  classes 
having  the  rudiments  of  a  bronchial  apparatus.  Among  the 
Articulelta  the  same  correspondence  may  be  traced ;  but  the 
classes  of  this  division  will  not  admit  of  being  compared  with 
those  of  Yertebr&ta.  There  are  many  plants  which  bear  stamens 
only  in  one  set  of  flowers,  and  pistils  in  another ;  and  these 
may  be  caused  to  produce  flowers  entirely  perfect,  by  supplying 
nourishment  enough  to  develope  the  rudimentary  organs.  When 
any  new  function,  or  great  modification  of  function,  is  to  be 
performed,  no  entirely  new  structure  is  evolved  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  end  being  attained  by  a  modification  in  some  structure 
already  present.  In  all  the  great  divisions  of  organic  beings, 
there  is  a  fundamental  correspondence  amongst  the  different 
organs.  Nature  appears  to  have  kept  in  view  a  certain  definite 
type  or  standard,  to  which  she  has  a  decided  tendency  to  con- 
form, and  departs  from  the  original  plan  only  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  certain  specific  and  ulterior  objects  peculiar  to  particular 
races  of  created  beings.  This  unity  of  composition,  however,  is 
sometimes  interfered  with,  by  the  tendency  of  one  division  to 
approach  to  another,  producing  organs  characteristic  of  ah  ap- 
proximate division.  The  functional  character  of  the  organs 
furnishes  a  more  general  analogy  than  any  we  can  trace  from 
structure  alone.  The  simplest  plant  differs  from  the  most  com- 
plex, principally,  in  that  the  whole  surface  participates  in  all  the 
operations  of  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respiration,  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  external  world ;  while,  in  the  more  complex 
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higher  plants^  those  functions  are  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
the  surface.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  the  higher  plants  have  a 
functional  analogy  with  the  'simple  membrane  of  the  algae, 
which  absorbs  and  respires.  Even  in  the  highest  animals,  the 
organs  adapted  to  those  functions  are  essentially  composed  of  a 
simple  membrane,  a  prolongation  of  the  external  surface.  The 
respiratory  organs  of  plants  are  prolonged  externally,  like  the 
gilLs  of  fishes :  in  terrestrial  animals  they  are  internal ;  the 
membrane  of  the  tubes  or  cells  exposing  a  large  surface.  The 
absorbing  organs  of  plants  are  prolonged  into  the  soil,  while  in 
animals  they  are  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  a  cavity,  fitted 
to  prepare  and  retain  the  food.  Still  the  same  fundamental 
unity  exists,  and  the  spongioles  in  vascular  plants,  and  the 
absorbent  vessels  in  animals,  have  precisely  the  same  essential 
character  with  the  membrane  which  constitutes  the  general 
surface  of  the  sea-weed  and  red  snow.  Throughout  the  whole 
animated  creation,  the  essential  character  of  the  organs  which 
all  possess  in  common  remains  the  same ;  whUst  the  mode  in 
which  that  character  is  manifested  varies  with  the  general  plan 
upon  which  the  being  is  constructed. 

"  In  the  early  stages  of  formation  in  organised  beings  of  the 
higher  classes,  before  the  structure  has  been  progressively  de- 
veloped, we  may  observe  as  great  a  dissimilarity  to  its  ultunate 
condition,'  as  exists  between  the  lower  and  higher  classes.  In 
the  progress  of  developement  we  may  trace  a  correspondence 
between  the  advance  of  the  germ  to  maturity,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  difierent  races  as  they  rise  in  their  permanent  condition  in 
the  scale  of  creation.  The  functions  are  more  specialised,  not 
so  general ;  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  dissimilar  parts  in 
the  higher  organisms  than  in  the  lower ;  the  lower  are  more 
homogeneous,  the  higher  more  heterogeneous.  A  heterogeneous 
or  special  structure  arises  thus  out  of  one  more  homogeneous 
or  general,  and  this  by  a  gradual  change.  When  the  different 
functions,  however,  are  highly  specialised,  the  general  structure 
retains  more  or  less  the  primitive  homogeneity  of  function  which 
originally  characterised  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  transitory  forms  exhibited  by  the  embryos  of  higher 
beings,  and  the  permanent  conditions  of  the  lower,  refers  to 
individual  organs  alone,  and  not  to  the  whole  structure.  The 
higher  animals  and  vegetables  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  lower  classes,  though  the  progress  of  individual  organs 
from  a  general  to  a  special  type  is  discernible  in  the  develope- 
ment of  the  embryo,  as  well  as  in  the  ascending  scale.  Eccen- 
tric developement  explains  the  malformations  from  arrestment 
of  developement  in  the  higher  animals,  causing  monstrosity. 
The  study  of  monstrosities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
been  peculiarly  effectual  in  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  regulat- 
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ing  the  metamorphoses  of  organs,  as  the  stamens  or  carpels 
reverting  to  the  form  of  leaf,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  them  all.  In  the  labiate  flowers  the  suppression  of 
one  stamen  and  the  shortening  of  two  others  result  merely 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  evolution  of  rudiments,  and  not  from 
alteration  of  structure  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  snapdragon  having 
sometimes  five  stamens,  and  the  petals  all  regularly  spurred." 

It  is  in  the  discovery  of  such  general  laws  as  those  of  develope* 
ment  noticed  in  this  section,  and  of  the  functions  in  the  follow- 
ing, that  practice  is  greatly  benefited  by  science.  When  we 
understand  the  methods  in  which  the  operations  of  nature  are 
generally  performed,  we  are  often  enabled  to  prevent  adverse 
circumstances  from  being  productive  of  so  much  harm,  by  retard- 
ing and  preventing  their  effects ;  and,  vice  versdy  to  promote  and 
advance  the  action  of  those  circumstances  that  are  beneficial. 
When  we  can  understand  the  different  functions  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  plants  perform,  and  how  and  where  these  functions 
are  developed,  we  shall  have  obtained  a  knowledge  which,  when 
joined  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  stimulating 
agents  formerly  treated  of,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  food  of 
plants  assists  in  developement,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  on 
correct  principles.  Much  no  doubt  remains  to  be  done,  but 
much  has  already  been  accomplished ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
practical  cultivators  to  endeavour  to  understand  that  much.  Did 
not  science  teach  us,  in  its  first  rudiments,  that  the  spongioles  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  were  the  true  absorbent  vessels,  the 
manure  might  be  applied  to  the  stock  of  the  root  and  become 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  As  the  absorbent  vessels  in 
animals  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  alimentary  canal,  so  do 
we  find  those  of  plants  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  acts  as 
the  stomach  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of  their  food. 
Liebig  characterises  the  act  of  digestion  in  animals  as  being 
principally  one  of  solution,  the  gastric  juice  (containing  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  substance  similar  to  diastase,  formed  from  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach),  with  the  oxygen  of  the  saliva, 
and  the  heat  and  action  of  the  stomach,  reducing  the  food  into 
a  soluble  state ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  action  of  the  air,  joined 
to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  soil,  reduces  the  substances 
deposited  as  food  into  a  state  fit  for  absorption.  Digestion  has 
been  said  to  take  place  in  the  leaves ;  had  this  been  the  case, 
however,  it  would  have  reversed  the  normal  order  of  develope- 
ment, and  the  above  remarks  of  Liebig  restore  the  order  of 
developement  to  its  normal  condition.  Digestion  being  only  a 
preparation  for  absorption,  and  not  a  chemical  action,  which  he 
distinctly  says  it  is  not,  prevents  the  necessity  of  reversing  the 
order  of  developement,  and  placing  digestion  subsequent  to,  in 
place  of  before,  absorption.    The  aeration  of  the  circidating  fluid 
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is  the  principal  characteristic  by  which  the  action  of  leaves  can  be 
compared  to  that  of  animals ;  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  being 
produced  by  the  power  of  endosmose  and  contractility  on  the 
ascending  sap,  and  that  of  contractility,  gravity,  and  endosmose 
on  the  descending.  Digestion  appears  no  part  of  their  action, 
the  absorption  of  light  appearing  only  an  assistant  in  the  much 
greater  chemical  action  required  by  plants  than  animals.  The 
action  of  plants  consisting  in  the  preparation  of  ternary  com- 
pounds, as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  &c.,  and  quatemaiy  com- 
pounds, as  fibrine,  albumen,  casein,  &c.,  from  binary  compounds, 
as  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  necessarily  implies  more 
chemical  action  than  that  of  animals,  whose  food  is  principally 
in  an  organised  state,  already  fit  for  assimilation,  or  at  least 
identical  in  composition  with  most  of  the  animal  tissues,  unless 
the  nervous,  &c.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia  into  their  elements,  and  their  recombination  in 
a  state  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  different  organs,  require  a 
very  great  degree  of  chemical  power;  and  hence  full  expo- 
sure to  the  direct  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  plants, 
to  assist  the  organic  action  of  the  leaves  in  producing  these 
results. 

The  vital  force,  Liebig  says,  is  not  needed  so  much  in  plants  as 
in  animals,  for  the  preservation  of  the  tissues  from  oxygenation ; 
the  non-azotised  portions  of  the  tissue  may  be  reckoned  as 
comparatively  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  oxidation,  when 
compared  with  the  azotised  portions :  hence,  he  says,  the  vital 
force  of  plants  is  principally  expended  in  the  preparation  of  new 
matter,  and  not  wasted  as  in  animals  by  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary motions  and  preservation  of  tissues ;  there  is  therefore 
more  available  vital  force,  and  plants  are  more  capable  of  aug- 
mentation in  bulk  and  of  forming  new  matter.  He  likens  vital 
force,  in  its  developement  (not  in  its  character,  which  he  says  is 
distinct),  to  that  of  galvanism ;  as  the  action  of  the  zinc  and 
acid  produces,  when  in  action,  a  force  which  may  be  collected 
and  transmitted  along  iron  rods,  so  is  vital  force  generated,  he 
says,  from  oxygenation,  and  preserved  to  assist  in  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motion,  being  transmitted  along  the  nerves  to 
where  it  is  needed.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  talk  of  vital 
force  as  a  determinate  quantity,  increasing  from  the  want  of 
motion  in  one  quarter,  and  being  transmitted  to  another 
where  motion  is  needed ;  but  the  explanation  is  plausible :  the 
less  waste  and  motion  in  plants  may  accumulate  vital  force,  and 
the  almost  indefinite  capability  of  extent  in  plants,  as  compared 
with  animals,  is  well  known  to  all  practical  men,  whether  it 
may  flow  from  accumidated  vitality  or  whatever  cause.  Miiller 
says :  "  Plants,  having  only  one  mode  of  manifesting  life,  namely, 
by  vegetation,  do  not  require  manifold  organs  in  addition  to 
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their  roots,  stem,  and  leaves ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
organs  of  fructification,  transformed  from  leaves  in  some  cases, 
present  merely  a  repetition  of  similar  parts,  in  all  of  which  the 
simple  relation  of  branches  to  leaves  is  the  same.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  each  of  these  parts  has  the  power  of 
becoming  in  its  turn  an  independent  living  body ;  the  seed  dif- 
fering from  the  shoot  only  in  its  greater  vegetative  power." 
Kespiration,  he  says,  affords  a  very  important  distinctive  cha- 
racter between  animals  and  plants ;  being  performed  in  plants 
by  the  whole  surface,  and  in  animals  confined  to  an  organ  which, 
in  a  small  space,  affords  an  immense  surface  for  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  difference,  however,  is  more  structural  than 
functional :  plants  give  off,  or  expire,  carbonic  acid  constantly, 
the  same  as  animals  do,  though  not  in  so  great  a  quantity ;  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  form  a  con- 
stant function,  and  seem  necessary  to  their  existence.  The 
whole  surface,  in  the  dark  parts,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  this 
function  in  some  degree,  but  in  the  higher  classes  of  plants  it  is 
principally  confined  to  the  leaves ;  and  the  surface  of  animals  is 
said  not  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  this  power,  even  in  the  more 
perfect.  It  is  in  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green 
parts  of  leaves,  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  that  plants  differ 
most  from  animals.  This  function  is  totally  different  from  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  animals :  it  has  been  called  digestion,  but 
seems  totally  different ;  and  would  appear  rather  a  distinct  pro- 
cess, necessary  to  plants  only  from  the  greater  chemical  action 
required  to  prepare  organised  products  from  inoi^anic  sub- 
stances. The  heat  and  light  of  the  sunbeam  being  necessary  to 
perfect  the  great  organic  chemical  action  required,  the  organs 
adapted  to  this  function  require  to  be  developed  externally. 

The  most  remarkable  similarity  subsists  between  plants  and 
animals,  Miiller  says,  in  the  process  of  the  developement  of  their 
tissues.  "  The  observations  of  Mirbel  had  shown  that  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  tissue  are  developed  from  cells,  which  at  first 
constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  tissue,  but  afterwards  undergo 
various  changes  in  their  shape  and  size,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  woody  fibre,  spiral  vessels,  &c.  M.  Schleiden  has  more 
recently  traced  the  developement  of  the  vegetable  tissue  at  a 
stiU  earlier  stage.  The  abundant  gum  of  nascent  parts  of  plants, 
such  as  the  youngest  albumen  of  a  seed,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  turbid  from  the  presence  of  minute 
molecules :  soon  larger  granules  are  also  observed  in  it ;  around 
these  granules,  by  a  kind  of  coagulation,  larger  bodies  are 
formed,  the  cytoblasts,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  granules 
are  still  visible  as  nuclei.  When  the  cytoblast  has  attained  its 
full  size,  a  small  vesicle  appears  on  it ;  this  enlarges  and  becomes 
the  cell,  in  which  the  cytoblast  is  for  a  period  still  visible,  either 
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attached  to  its  wall  or  free  in  its  cavity,  sometimes  permanent. 
From  the  observations  of  animal  physiologists,  and  particularly 
of  Schwann,  the  process  of  developement  and  growth  of  the 
tissues  of  animals  are  exactly  the  same.     Nearly  all  the  tissues 
have  been  shown  to  be  formed  from  nucleated  cells,  previously 
developed  in  a  homogeneous  formative  mass.     The  order  of 
developement  of  the  cell  and  its   nucleus   or  cytoblast,  and 
secondary  nuclei  within  this,  as  far  as  it  has  been  observed, 
appears  also  to  be  the  same  in  animals  as  in  plants.     Some  of 
the  tissues  of  animals,  like  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  retain 
the  cellular  form,  while  others,  like  the  more  highly  developed 
vegetable  tissues,  assume  different  forms."    In  the  growth  of 
marchantia,  Mlrbel  discovered  that  they  increased  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  cells  alternately  between  every  two  of  the  old; 
new  rows  of  cells  are  thus  formed,  and  they  extend  laterally  by 
additions  outside,  as  well  as  by  superimposed  rows.    The  woody 
fibres  pass  downwards  from  the  leaves  through  the   cellular 
tissue,  leaving  openings  of  cellular  matter  in  exogenous  plants 
at  the  medullary  rays,  which  connect  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  stem.     The  woody  and  cellular  matter  forming  the  basis 
of  the  vegetable  structure  are  thus  developed.   While  the  tissue 
is  young  and  succulent  it  expands  and  stretches  freely,  according 
to  the  heat  and  moisture  supplied ;  and,  from  the  power  of  en- 
dosmose,  produced  by  the  light  and  heat  acting  from  above, 
thickening  the  sap  by  evaporation  and  chemical  action,  and 
attracting  the  thinner  fluid  upwards,  the  expansion  is  principally 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  upwards,  till  the  leaves  are  fully 
formed  and  commence  to  solidify  and  ripen  the  branch,  by  the 
elaborated  sap  sent  downwards.     Some  plants  make  the  whole 
of  their  shoot  at  once  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  others 
have  a  spring  and  autumn  growth,  and  some  continue  extending 
the  whole  season  round. 

Thus  far  observation  has  conduced  to  establish  the  theory  of 
developement.  We  are  thus  taught  that  to  encourage  the  soil, 
the  stomach  of  a  plant,  to  perform  its  functions,  the  soil  must  be 
properly  pulverised  in  dry  weather,  as  I  have  often  elsewhere 
repeated  in  other  essays.  Too  little  regard  is  had  to  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  taking 
advantage  of  tids  of  weather ;  and  too  little  allowance  is  given 
for  unforeseen  adverse  occurrences  of  weather  and  soil,  in  the 
experiments  instituted  in  various  quarters  on  manures.  To  prac- 
tical men,  it  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  soil  has  often 
more  effect  on  growth  than  the  food  deposited ;  if  the  stomach 
of  an  animal  does  not  perform  its  functions  properly,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  load  it  with  food.  The  function  of  absorption  is 
increased  by  keeping  the  soil  loose  and  porous,  to  enable  the 
roots  to  spread  and  ramify,  which  is  also  greatly  encouraged  by 
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porous  substances  in  the  soil^  as  pieces  of  charcoal,  bones,  decay- 
ing wood,  porous  stones,  &c.  One  of  the  best  materials  for 
encouraging  the  formation  of  fibres  is  rotted  leaves,  or  the  char- 
coal from  the  half-smothered  combustion  of  the  spray  of  young 
shoots,  leaves,  &c. :  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  contain  all  the 
substances  necessary  for  keeping  vitality  active ;  if  the  heat  is 
violent  it  may  dissipate  the  ammonia  and  fibrine  of  the  shoots, 
and  do  harm.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sunbeam  are  also 
necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  endosmose,  without 
which  absorption  and  circulation  could  not  go  on ;  electricity 
also  will  probably  assist  in  the  vital  activity  or  irritability  of 
the  tissue,  which  mcreases  circulation  and  absorption.  To  assist 
aeration,  heat  and  light  are  necessary  to  produce  exhalation ;  to 
promote  the  interchange  of  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  be 
kept  free  of  dust  and  extraneous  matter ;  and  when  the  state  of 
weather  out  of  doors,  or  confinement  in  houses,  has  clogged  the 
leaves,  the  lungs  of  plants,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  syringe 
and  keep  them  clean.  The  important  oi^nic  chemical  action 
of  the  leaves,  so  necessary  to  prepare  the  food  for  assimilation, 
is  also  promoted  by  the  same  means.  Into  the  functions  of 
the  preparation  of  the  food  (or  digestion),  absorption,  circula- 
tion, and  aeration,  science  has  thus  enabled  us  to  obtain  so  much 
insight  as  greatly  to  facilitate  and  augment  their  action  by  proper 
cultivation.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  each  of  these  functions 
in  a  special  manner,  the  subject  will  be  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible than  it  could  be  in  a  general  outline. 

Of  the  remaining  functions  of  assimilation,  secretion,  and 
reproduction,  we  are  more  ignorant ;  of  that  mysterious  power, 
which  from  the  simple  membrane  of  the  organs  (to  all  micro- 
scopical and  chemical  observations  seeming  alike)  can  elicit  so 
many  and  such  varied  products,  we  are  completely  ignorant.  .' 

Chemical  observation  of  the  secreted  products,  however,  and  ^ 
analysis  of  particular  plants,  enable  us  to  know  what  food  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  each ;  immense  additions  have  lately 
been,  and  are  still  being,  made  by  chemists  to  our  information 
on  these  subjects,  and  great  benefit  should  redound  to  practice 
therefrom.  Of  the  same  mysterious  vital  power,  which  from 
the  rudiments  of  a  branch  can  prepare  such  seemingly  different 
products  as  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and  can  change  the  repro- 
ductive bud  into  the  more  perfect  though  more  changeable 
organ  the  seed,  we  know  also  comparatively  little.  Observ- 
ation, however,  has  established  that  a  duly  elaborated  state  of 
the  food  is  essential;  and  that  where  light  and  heat,  or  the 
influence  of  the  sunbeam,  cannot  be  got  in  sufiicient  quantity, 
we  can  assist  the  operations  of  nature  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  sap  to  be  elaborated,  and  produce  the  necessary  elaborated 
state  for  fructification  from  a  small  quantity,  which  our  insuf- 
ficient means  will  not  enable  us  to  do  from   a  larger.     By 
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retarding  nutrition  we  thus  increase  the  tendency  to  reproduc- 
tion ;  and,  vice  versa,  by  picking  off  flower  buds,  and  increasing 
food,  we  increase  the  tendency  to  nutritive  growth. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  roots,  buds,  and  shoots  are  produced 
we  know  but  little  in  a  general  way,  unless  that  accumulations 
of  matter,  especially  vascular,  favour  their  production.  It  is 
generally  stated  by  physiologists,  that  a  single  cell,  in  a  proper 
situation  and  under  proper  circumstances,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  a  bud,  the  nucleus  of  all  growth. 
Some  have  thought  them  connected  with  the  medulla:  Mr. 
Knight  thought  they  were  from  the  alburnum.  Masses  of  buds, 
however,  may  be  seen  in  many  cases  generated  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  crowded  together  without  normal  order,  from 
extravasations  of  sap,  on  all  parts  of  a  plant. 

Of  that  mysterious  power  which  guides  the  development  of 
the  plant,  evolving  the  different  organs  according  to  the  normal 
manner  of  the  different  species,  few  have  attempted  to  give  any 
definition.     As  I  noticed  before,  Miiller  has  likened  it  to  an 
idea,  a  picture  of  the   imagination,  to  which  the  actions  of 
vitality  are  constrained  to  conform,  thus  causing  them  to  deve- 
lope  after  a  normal  manner,  and  produce  each  being  after  its 
own  kind  from  the  picture.     When  alterations  are  made  by 
hybridisation,  &c.,  the  picture  we  can  imagine  to  be  conform- 
ably altered,  and  we  might  thus  construct  a  plausible  theory ;  the 
great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  imagine  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
Borium  where  such  picture  could  be  formed.     Bonnet  and  other 
Continental  writers  have  adopted  a  different  opinion,  and  con- 
tend that  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  contained  in  embryo  in 
the  original  germ  ;  and  that  the  actions  of  vitality  only  cause  a 
developement  of  previously  formed  parts,  and  not  a  formation 
of  new.     Mr.  Main,  in  this  country,  has  been   the  principal 
advocate  of  these  opinions.    A  membrane  or  indusium,  visible  or 
invisible,  he  says,  always  surrounds  the  germ,  which  contains 
all  the  organs  of  the  future  plant ;  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are 
afterwards  developed  from  this  indusium,  in  which  they  are 
contained,  he  says,  in  embryo,  and  developed  as  the  membrane 
expands ;  and  it  throws  off  every  year  a  new  layer  of  liber  and 
alburnum,  in  exogenous  plants.      As  I  before  noticed,  how- 
ever, if  every  thing  is  contained  in  embryo  previously  to  being 
produced,   it  does  not  account  for  accidental  interference  of 
hybridisation,  or  adventitious  buds ;  nor  does  it  allow  for  leaves 
and  flowers  being  mutually  transformable.     It,  however,  gives 
a  tangible  shape  to  our  ideas,  by  allowing  us  to  conceive  of 
what  is  invisible,  by  referring  it  to  something  we  are  already 
acquainted  with;    as  we   conceive  of  a  spirit  having  bodily 
organs,  though  we  are  only  assisting  the  imagination  to  com- 
prehend, and  are  entirely  ignorant  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong.     If  such  a  thing  as  an  indusium,  or  germinal  membrane 
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capable  of  such  extension^  really  exists,  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined in  its  operations  by  an  already  full  and  perfect  formation 
of  parts,  but  should  have  only  the  rudiments  of  organs,  in  a 
plastic  condition,  capable  of  transformation.     The  tendency  of 
the   cambium,  and  all   semiorganised  matter,  to  throw  off  a 
membrane  when  exposed,  would  seem  to  countenance  such  an 
opinion,  though  it  may  only  be  an  effort  of  vitality  to  cover  the 
exposed  parts    with   a    skin.      In   the   Gardenej^s    Chronicle, 
some  time  back,  it  was  noticed,  on  the  authority  of  accounts 
from  Egypt,  that  in  some  situations  it  had  been  found  possible, 
by  slicing  and  uniting   seeds  of  nearly  allied  species   of  the 
genus  Citrus,  &c,  to  produce  plants  which,  in  their  develope- 
ment,  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  different  species  united. 
The  most  curious  case  of  developement  that  has  come  under 
my  own  observation  is  that  of  the  Cftisus  Addmt,  or  purple 
laburnum.     It  has  been  stud  by  some  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  union  of  the  two  barks  of  the  bud  of  a  Cf tisus  pur- 
purea, inserted  in  a  stock  of  the  common  laburniuu,  and  to  be 
the  product  of  an  adventitious  bud  developed  where  the  two 
barks  unite ;  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  a  true  hybrid  from  seed. 
The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  greyish  purple  colour,  the  leaf 
and  habit  of  growth  resembling  the  conunon  laburnum.     Some 
of  the  branches  have  been  found  to  sport  off  to  the  common 
laburnum  with  yellow  flowers;   but  the  most   unaccoimtable 
circumstance  is,  that  some  plants  which  were  for   some  time 
grafted  and  pruned,  and  had  the  ordinary  strong  growth  and 
foliage  of  the  laburnum,  have,  at  the  place  where  ordinary 
branches  had  been  pruned  off,  been  found  to  develope  shoots 
of  the  true  C^tisus  purpurea,  which  is  so  strikingly  different  in 
habit  and  foUage  from  the  laburnum.     A  union  of  indusiums 
would  best  account  for  the  accidental  protrusion  of  parents*, 
though  it  might  puzzle  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  could  be  united  in  the  purple  laburnum,  so  as  to  affect  the 
colour  of  the  blossom  only.     The  alteration  of  the  pictures  of 
the  imagination,  or  idea  of  the  living  principle  (of  MUUer), 
might  be  supposed  more  capable  of  change,  and  to  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  variations.    To  talk,  however,  of  things  we  have 
no  means  of  demonstrating  is  apt  to  bewilder,  and  lead  us  away 
from  the  truth-     The  doctrine  of  preformation  of  parts  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  undoubtedly  correct,   as  any  one  may  see  for 
himself  by  dissecting  buds,  bulbs,  &c. ;  beyond  this,  however, 
we  have  no  correct  data  to  go  by.     The  habit  or  manner  of 
growth  of  trees  belongs  also  to  developement,  and  when  we  see 
roimd-headed  trees  change  to  fastigiate  forms,  from  no  cause  we 
can  perceive,  as  in  the  Exeter  elm,  &c.,  it  might  puzzle  us  to 

*  The  two  parents  (Cytisus  Lab6mum  and  C.  purpiVea,  which  form  C. 
Adilmt)  are  found  at  times  to  protrude  from  branches  of  C,  Adami,  as  if  not 
completely  united,  but  only  held  in  mixture. 
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say  whether  it  was  a  change  of  indusiums  or  pictures.  The 
training  of  standard  fruit  trees  in  the  form  of  inverted  umbrellas^ 
&c.,  is  surely  an  improper  violation  of  natural  developement. 

In  Chap.  IV.,  On  the  general  View  of  the  Functions  of  ani- 
mated BeingSy  and  their  mutual  Relations.  "  In  order  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  general  conclusions,  the  physiologist  must  collect 
and  compare  aU  the  facts  of  similar  character  which  the  study  of 
animated  creation  furnishes.  From  the  simple  cellular  plants 
we  should  obtain  very  vague  ideas  of  the  character  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  as  we  cannot  separate  them,  and  investigate 
them  apart ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  form  very 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  essential  conditions  of  these  processes,  to 
study  them  only  in  their  most  complex  form  and  specialised 
condition.  It  is  only  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
organised  creation,  embracing  each  extremity  of  the  scale,  that 
laws  possessing  a  claim  to  general  application  can  be  deduced. 
The  essential  part  of  the  function  of  respiration  is,  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  by  an  interchange  of  ingredients  between  the  cir- 
culating fluid  and  the  air,  from  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  water  holding  air  diffused.  The  alterations  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  chest,  which  are  effected  by  the  actions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  external  muscles,  only  serve  to  renew  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  which 
expose  the  blood  to  it.  They  have  no  share  in  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  except  by  supplying  its  conditions.  If  these  could 
be  supplied  independently  of  them,  the  essential  part  of  the 
function  would  be  performed  as  well  as  with  them.  In  all  of 
the  functions,  some  of  the  changes  are  essential,  and  some  super- 
added. Reptiles,  having  no  diaphragm,  fill  the  lungs  by  a 
process  resembling  swallowing.  In  fishes  the  blood  is  sent  to 
meet  the  water,  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  external  sur- 
face. In  the  lower  animals  a  change  of  water  is  supplied  by 
their  moving  from  place  to  place ;  or,  when  fixed  to  a  particular 
spot,  by  means  they  possess  of  creating  currents,  or  vortices,  by 
ciliaB,  to  draw  to  them  a  supply  of  food.  In  plants  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  function  is  performed  without  any  movement 
whatever,  the  wide  extension  of  the  surface  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  affording  all  the  requisite  facility  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluid. 

^'  In  all  living  beings,  the  appropriation  of  alimentary  ma- 
terials from  without,  their  conversion  into  a  nutritious  fluid 
to  supply  materials  for  the  growth  and  renovation  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  excretion  of  unfit  particles,  constitute  the  sum  of  the 
vital  acts  by  which  the  individual  is  supported.  The  main- 
tenance of  individual  life,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  required ; 
all  organised  structures  must  be  produced  by  others  previously 
existing,  no  living  being  ever  taking  its  origin  in  spontaneous 
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combinations  of  inorganic  matter.  Since  the  limited  existence 
of  each  individual  would  soon  occasion  the  extinction  of  the 
race,  were  no  provision  made  for  perpetuating  it,  each  organism 
has  been  endowed  with  the  means  of  preparing  a  germ  which, 
when  mature,  may  support  an  independent  existence,  execute 
«U  the  vital  changis,  and  in  its  turn  originate  new  beings  bj  a 
similar  process.  This  function,  common  to  all  living  beings, 
is  termed  reproduction.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  antagonism 
between  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  reproductive  are  derived  from  the  nutritive,  and 
dependent  on  it.  Where  the  nutritive  functions  are  particu- 
larly active,  as  in  algse,  the  reproductive  is  correspondingly 
imdeveloped;  and,  vice  versd,  in  fungi  the  whole  plant  seems 
made  up  of  reproductive  organs,  and  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
germs  are  brought  to  maturity.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are 
converted  into  leaves  by  an  over-supply  of  nutriment ;  and  the 
gardener  who  wishes  to  render  a  tree  more  productive  is 
obliged  to  limit  the  supply  of  food  by  trenching  round  the 
roots.  The  same  antagonism  may  be  witnessed  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  During  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  when  the  energies 
of  the  system  are  concentrated  upon  the  perfection  of  its  indi- 
vidual structure,  the  reproductive  system  remains  dormant,  and 
is  not  aroused  until  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  nutritive 
functions  allows  it  to  be  exercised  without  injiury  to  them. 
The  insect,  in  the  larva  condition,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
assimilation  of  food  and  increase  of  bulk.  The  same  is  the  case, 
more  or  less,  with  all  young  animals.  In  the  imago,  or  perfect 
insect,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  its  reproductive  system 
appears  to  be  the  chief  and  only  end  of  its  being.  In  the  adult 
condition  of  the  higher  animals,  it  is  always  found  that,  as  in 
plants,  an  excessive  activity  of  the  nutritive  function  indis- 
poses the  system  to  the  performance  of  the  reproductive;  a 
moderately  fed  population  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  one 
habituated  to  a  plethoric  condition. 

"  The  absorption  of  alimentary  materials  is  the  first  in  the 
train  of  vital  operations,  and  is  common  to  plants  and  animals, 
though  somewhat  differently  performed  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  alimentary  materials  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  system  are 
carried  by  the  circulation  into  all  parts  of  the  fabric.  This 
movement  is  more  necessary  in  the  higher  classes  than  in  the 
lower,  where  the  absorbent  surface  is  in  more  immediate  relation 
with  the  parts  to  be  supplied.  In  animals,  as  in  plants,  this 
function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  will,  and  in  health  un- 
accompanied with  consciousness.  The  muscular  apparatus  is 
concerned  in  it  only  to  harmonise  it  with  the  conditions  of 
animal  existence ;  and  nervous  agency  merely  brings  it  into 
sympathy  with  other  operations  of  the  corporeal  and  mental 
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system.  Besides  conveying  to  the  various  tissues  the  materials 
required  for  their  renovation,  the  current  of  circulating  fluid 
takes  up,  in  animals  especially,  the  particles  which  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  the  structure,  and  which  are  either  to  be 
rendered  again  subservient  to  the  process  of  nutrition,  by  ad- 
mixture with  alimentary  matter  newly  absorbed,  or  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  mass,  and  carried  out  of  the  system. 
This  function  is  termed  interstitial  absorption,  and  is  performed, 
in  the  higher  animals,  by  a  special  vascular  apparatus.  The 
alimentary  materials  undergo  various  changes  before  becoming 
part  of  the  organised  fabric,  which  are  difficult  to  trace.  The 
first  perceptible  change  is,  the  formation  of  oryanisable  products  by 
a  new  combination  of  the  elements  supplied  by  the  food.  This 
appears  to  commence,  in  vegetables,  as  soon  as  these  elements 
are  absorbed ;  and  the  same  may  probably  be  said  of  animals, 
though  the  preparatory  process  of  digestion  seems  to  partake  of 
it.  The  organisation  of  these  products  appears  to  commence  in 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  elaborated  sap  of  plants,  and  the 
chyle  and  blood  of  animals,  contain  these  organisablc  products 
in  abundance  (not  merely  mixed) ;  and  the  existence  of  regular 
globules  in  them  results  from  incipient  organisation,  a  charac- 
teristic of  nutritious  fluids.  From  these  materials  the  indi- 
vidual tissues  of  the  fabric  are  created  and  renewed  by  the 
process  of  nutrition  (or  assimilation);  each  deriving  from  the 
blood  that  portion  which  its  composition  requires.  To  preserve 
the  circulating  fluid  in  the  state  required  for  performing  its  func- 
tions, means  are  provided  for  elaborating  certain  fluids  having  a 
destined  use  in  ^e  economy,  and  for  separating  and  carrying 
out  whatever  may  be  superfluous.  These  are  termed  secretion 
generally,  the  latter  excretion.  In  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  the  structure,  we  find  the  excreting  organs  multiplied,  and 
their  products  varied,  this  function  being  no  less  important 
than  absorption.  The  loss  of  fluid  by  exhalation,  and  of  super- 
fluous carbon  by  expiration  (a  kind  of  excretion),  is  constant 
in  all  living  beings." 

The  views  above  stated  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  reproduction,  or 
generation,  differ  from  those  of  other  physiologists.  It  has  been 
customary  to  state  that  it  is  produced  by  excess  in  the  nutritive 
system.  Liebig,  on  the  same  subject  in  animals,  takes  this 
view,  and  notices  the  power  of  accumulating  nutritious  matter, 
at  certain  periods,  as  proofs  of  this.  The  accumulation,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  a  provision,  not 
an  inducement ;  the  case  of  insects,  which  are  destitute  of  this 
power  while  the  nutritive  functions  are  most  active,  would 
seem  to  infer  as  much.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  not  so  certain 
that  a  comparative  cessation  of  the  one  should  take  place  before 
the  other  commences.    Over-fed  plethoric  beings  cannot  be  said 
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to  possess  the  nutritive  function  in  a  higher  degree  than  mode- 
rately fed  ones  that  are  more  healthy.  Precocity  may  be  in- 
duced by  starvation,  but  not  fertility.  The  reproductive  func- 
tion is  undoubtedly  antagonist  to  the  nutritive,  but  it  is  also 
dependent  on  it ;  and  fruitfulness  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  animals 
when  the  nutritive  function  is  at  full  maturity,  and  before 
it  declines.  In  plants  the  contrary  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  as  unhealthy  stunted  plants  are  most  precocious.  In 
such,  however,  the  function  is  never  performed  with  the  same 
vigour,  nor  are  the  seedling  plants  from  these  ever  so  healthy 
and  strong.*  In  annual  plants,  such  as  grain  crops,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  seeds  increase,  generally,  as  the  vigour  of 
the  nutritive  function  is  induced,  though  it  may  be  carried  to 
excess  there  also ;  yet  in  these  there  seems  a  period  of  maturity 
similar  to  that  in  animals.  In  trees  a  cessation  of  the  vigour  of 
the  nutritive  function  does  indeed  seem  necessary  to  produce 
reproduction:  it  is  not  till  the  tree  has  extended  itself,  and 
until,  by  the  slowness  of  the  more  impeded  circulation,  shorter 
and  less  vigorous  branches  are  produced,  that  the  period  of  fruit- 
fulness  commences.  This  period  may  be  hastened  also  by 
starying  the  tree,  and  may  b^protra«ti  by  over-feeding;  as  in 
animals,  so  also  in  plants,  plethora  may  be  produced  and  death. 
Plants,  however,  differ  from  animals  in  being  a  congregation  of  in- 
dividual buds,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  separate 
existence,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  becoming  seed. 
The  most  essential  of  these  circumstances  seems  to  be,  the  quality 
of  the  food :  to  produce  that  quality  the  elaboration  of  the  leaf  is 
necessary ;  and,  to  produce  the  necessary  elaboration,  the  stimu- 
lating and  chemical  power  of  the  sunbeam  is  essential  Were 
we  able  to  produce  the  latter  at  will,  we  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
err  in  giving  too  much  food ;  but,  as  it  is  not  at  our  command, 
we  are  necessitated  to  produce  the  necessary  quality  of  the 
food,  by  providing  a  smaller  quantity  to  be  elaborated.  It  is 
well  known  to  practical  men  that  this  is  the  case.  Most  of  our 
vegetable  physiologists,  however,  contend  that  it  is  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  that  produces  fruitfulness.  Mr.  Knight 
took  this  view  of  the  subject  It  is  well  known  that  taking  a 
ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  of  a  fruit  tree  induces  fruit- 
fulness in  that  branch,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  less  quantity  of  sap  ftimished  to  the  branch.  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  supposed  it  to  be  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  descending  sap  at  the  upper  lip  of  the  ring,  as  he  found 
the  wood  always  of  more  specific  gravity  above  than  below  the 

*  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this.  Were  the  seeds  of  trees  col- 
lected only  from  vigorous  young  plants  in  place  of  stunted  ones,  which  have 
roost  seed,  the  young  trees  woula  be  found  to  have  a  more  vigorous  habit, 
and  produce  more  wood. 
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ring.  This  was  probably^  however,  owing  to  the  less  expansion 
by  growth  above  than  below  causing  less  wood,  and  of  more 
specific  gravity.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  more  sap  would 
be  conveyed  to  a  ringed  than  an  unringed  branch;  and  the 
truth  of  less  sap  producing  fruitfulness  is  undoubted,  from  dry 
poor  soils  producing  fruitfulness  much  sooner  than  rich  moist 
soils,  and  the  lopping  ofi*  of  large  roots  having  the  same  effect. 
The  healthy  strong-growing  plant  in  which  the  nutritive  func- 
tion is  in  full  vigour,  not  plethoric,  produces,  however,  always 
the  best  fruit,  though  not  the  greatest  quantity  of  it :  the  seeds 
also  from  such  trees  will  furnish  the  most  healthy  strong  seed- 
lings ;  and  perhaps  the  furnishing  of  a  limited  supply  of  food,  and 
depressing  the  vigour  of  the  nutritive  system,  are  more  pro- 
ductive of  precocity  than  real  fruitfulness.  The  two  functions 
are  undoubtedly  in  so  far  antagonist,  that  the  one  can  only 
subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  but  this  would  rather  seem 
to  imply  a  necessity  of  vigour  in  the  nutritive  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  other.  Plethora  depresses  the  vigour  of  the  nu- 
tritive function,  and,  in  animals  at  least,  may  weaken  by  exces- 
sive stimuli  as  well  as  disease.  Plants  possess  a  corrective  to 
plethora  in  the  extension  of  the  system,  which  is  not  possessed 
by  animals.  There  are  no  determinate  limits  to  their  extension : 
and  the  addition  of  new  shoots  and  branches  is  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  excess  in  the  quantity  of  food,  which  must  tend  to 
make  the  plethoric  state  less  frequent,  and  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  a  sensitive  appetite  to  determine  the  quantity  absorbed* 
Trees  that  are  found  plethoric  and  apt  to  canker  in  cold  wet  sea- 
sons, become  again  sound  when  warm  congenial  seasons  ensue ; 
much  is  therefore  owing  to  want  of  heat  and  hght,  to  which  there 
is  also  a  corrective  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  endosmose  ab- 
sorption occasioned  by  their  absence.  When  so  many  causes  are  at 
work,  it  requires  great  skill  and  consideration  in  the  operative 
to  apply  the  necessary  correctives,  at  the  proper  times,  and  in 
the  proper  manner ;  and,  after  all,  his  efforts  may  be  baffled  by 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  alterations  of  the  weather. 

I  have  before  noticed  that  when  we  consider  the  soil 
as  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  in  which  the  food  is  digested  by  a 
process  of  solution  similar  to  that  in  the  stomach  of  animals, 
the  manner  of  performing  the  next  function,  absorption,  seems 
to  differ  little  in  character  in  plants  from  that  of  animals.  The 
function  of  circulation  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  more  under 
the  power  of  vital  contractile  force  in  animals,  and  to  be  more 
under  the  influence  of  external  agents  in  plants.  Though  the 
power  of  endosmose,  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  circulation 
in  plants,  does  not  seem  much  dependent  on  vitality,  and  rather 
depends  on  heat  and  light  for  a  continuation  of  its  action,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  best  of  vegetable  physiologists,  that  this  power 
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will  not  account  for  the  whole  force  of  the  circulation,  though 

commencing  it  and  being  a  great  assistant ;  and  the  force  both  of 

the  descending  and  ascending  current,  they  ascribe  greatly  to 

the  vital  contractile  power  of  the  vessels  through  and  among 

which  the  sap  moves.     This  opinion  is  likely  to  be  correct,  and  ^ 

it    likewise   tends    to    produce    more   similarity   in   character  * 

between  the  functions  of  circulation  in  plants  and  animals.  ' 

Liebig  and  others  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  particles 
which  have  discharged  their  duty  in  the  structure,  and   are 
taken  up  as  waste  by  the  oxygen   inhaled,  cannot  be  again 
rendered  subservient  to  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  same 
system ;  and  if  this  opinion  is  correcf,  if  all  the  waste  carbon 
must  be  secreted,  this  would  argue  the  necessity  for  interstitial 
absorption  in  plants  as  well  as  animals.    DeCandolle  and  others 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  this  pro- 
cess may  be  again  decomposed  in  the  leaf,   and  the  nascent  I 
carbon  be  again  employed  in  nutrition.     On   such  a  subject               ^ 
there  would  seem  little  probability  of  being  able  to  make  de- 
cisive experiments ;  it  is  more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that                *i 
the  effete  or  worn  out  particles  should  be  rejected  and  excreted.                \ 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  chemical  changes  are  begun  to  ^ 

be  produced  in  the  food  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  system  of  the  plant  > 
and  this  has  been  said  to  be  corroborated  by  the  augmented  pro- 
portion of  the  organisable  products  found  in  the  sap  as  it  ascends 
the  tree.    It  is  uncertain,  however,  how  much  of  these  is  derived  | 

from  the  deposits  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  stored  up  in  the  alburnum,  | 

&c,  the  previous  season,  to  serve  for  nourishment  to  the  young 
shoots  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  action  takes  place  in  the  leaves ;  it  is 
there  principally  that  the  food  is  prepared  for  assimilation. 
From  the  ramifications  of  the  vascular  system,  however,  sup- 
plying the  air  found  in  them,  it  is  probable  that  aeration  and 
interchange  of  gases  may  take  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  through 
the  whole  of  the  system  of  the  plant ;  an  organic  action  may 
also  be  exerted  by  the  membranes  of  the  cells  which  the  fluids 
pass  through.  Some  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  sap  possesses 
vital  properties,  and  may  itself  exert  an  action  on  the  sub- 
stances imbibed  from  the  soil ;  this  may  be  either  in  the  manner 
denominated  catalytic  by  Berzelius,  in  which  substances  pro- 
duce chemical  changes  without  being  themselves  changed,  or  it 
may  be  vital  power  inherent  in  the  sap  or  blood.  The  nitroge- 
nous excretions  from  the  spongioles  probably  assist  in  dissolving 
the  food  in  the  soil,  acting  like  diastase. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Erratum,  —  In  the  May  Number,  p.  198.,  line  15.,  for  ^animal**  reful 
•*  mineral." 
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Art.  II.    On  the  Food  of  Plants^  and  its  TransformatioTi,     By 

Alexander   Forsyth. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  so  essentially  necessary  for  a  gardener  to  be  ac- 
ouuinted  with,  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  vegetables  are  built ; 
ior,  whether  he  thinks  it  or  not,  the  multiplying  of  vegetable  tissue  is  a  far 
greater  and  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  the  afler-managemcnt  of  it. 

Dr.  Lindley  tells  us,  in  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  I.,  that  **  the  che- 
mical basis  of  the  elementary  organs  has  been  found  to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  with  occasionally  a  little  nitrogen  or  azote,  combined  in  various 

{proportions.*'  All  this  may  be  very  tnie:  yet,  with  all  humility,  I  would  beg 
eave  to  remind  those  who  rely  implicitly  on  the  chemist's  word  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  any  living  thing,  that  to  resolve  any  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
God  has  made,  into  its  simple  elements  or  component  parts,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  delicate  task  ;  for  the  boiling  of  one  thing  into  gas,  or  the  burning 
of  another  thing  into  a  cinder,  to  tell  their  natures  by  applying  tests  to  the 
produce  of  what  the  element  fire  has  made  to  fly  off  from  the  one  on  ap- 
proaching it,  and  what  it  has  led  in  passing  over  the  other,  can  give  but  a 
verv  vague  idea  of  the  real  and  original  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  However, 
I  snail  have  a  host  against  me  of  great  and  learned  men,  with  hard  names 
and  tales  of  tests  that  they  have  tried,  which  prove  their  verdicts  to  be 
very  truth ;  and  that  for  the  like  of  me,  a  mere  gardener,  and  not  even  under- 
standing gardening  in  all  its  branches,  to  begin  to  question  the  correctness  of 
what  '*  hat  been  found  "  in  chemistry,  is  only  one  more  example  of  the  vulgar 
errors  that  ignorant  men  are  always  stumbling  into :  yet,  be  this  as  it  may, 
I  only  pretend,  in  the  humblest  and  clearest  way  I  can,  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  workings  of  nature  in  the  construction  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  vegetable  that  is  not 
aeriform.  The  dung,  lime,  earth,  and  water,  that  grass  erows  out  of,  are  far 
from  being  in  the  grass  in  a  gross  state,  for  the  tissue  of  which  the  grass  is 
built  bears  more  resemblance  to  water  than  to  any  of  the  other  meaia  from 
which  it  arose  :  but  what  is  water  ? — only  a  mixture  of  gases  of  such  a  nature 
that  if  a  little  more  of  one  gas  were  in  it,  and  a  little  less  of  another,  it  would 
be  so  unlike  water  that  it  would  explode  like  a  cannon,  and  go  flaming  far  off 
into  some  new  form.  This  is  no  iaea  of  mine ;  therefore  I  am  not  to  be  ac- 
countable for  its  accuracy :  it  is  part  of  the  memorandums  I  made  from  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Hemming  (of  the  Marylebone  Institution),  at  the  Hall 
of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Brentford,  where  he  decomposed  water  into  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  and  proved  these  gases  to  be  real  by  testing  them  with  fire. 

Now,  supposing  this  correct,  or  nearly  so,  and  supposing  Dr.  Lindley's 
theory  correct  of  the  gases  of  which  vegetables  are  composed,  we  come 
to  the  delicate  point  of  how  these  gases  are  transformed  into  the  living  forms 
in  which  they  appear  in  every  green  thing :  and,  leaving  out  the  unprofitable 
search  afler  the  principle  of  life,  and  not  attempting  to  settle  the  disputed 
point  as  to  whether  tissue  begets  tissue,  as  some  have  said,  I  will  examine 
the  media  in  which  tissue  is  formed,  and  as  these  media  are  more  or  less 
within  our  control,  we  are  likely  enough  to  be  rewarded  for  our  pains  in 
examining  thb  matter;  for  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  root  of  garden- 
ing, and  that  the  delving  deep  into  the  soil,  and  turning  the  lower  layer  up, 
and  the  top  layer  down,  confer  benefits  upon  vegetation  that  have  not  been 
dreamed  ot,  for  the  following  reasons.  Suppose  a  new  vine  border  made 
of  turfy  loam,  bone  manure,  &c.  &c.,  well  drained  to  carry  off  water,  and 
eke  admit  air,  whether  foul  gas  or  clean  pure  air  no  matter;  there  must  be 
air,  and  that  in  great  quantities,  in  the  border  and  under  the  border.  Now, 
what  becomes  of  this  air  so  confined  ?  I  mean  that  which  lies  in  the  cavities 
in  the  soil.  I  shall  suppose  a  cubic  foot  of  the  vine  border  to  contain  about 
the  bulk  of  a  brick  of  good  dung,  such  as  a  mixture  of  animal  dung,  bones, 
grassy  turf,  &c.,  and  about  the  bulk  of  two  bricks  of  air,  the  rest  being 
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common  garden  earth.     Now,  if  these  materials,  that  is  to  say,  the  manures, 

were  in  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  a  sort  of  loose  stopper  put  in  the  bottle, 

such  as  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  this  manure  occasionally  well  wetted  with  rain 

water,  and  well  warmed  with  summer  heat,  there  would  unquestionably  be 

formed  a  gas  of  some  strength,  and  of  such  a  penetrating  kind,  that  if  any 

medium,  such  as  a  bit  of  sponge,  a  piece  of  porous  brick  or  sandstone  were  ) 

placed  in  its  atmosphere,  it  would  soon  be  charged  with  the  gas  in  various  ^ 

forms,  as  to  fineness  and  intensity  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  observed,  it  is  in  ' 

this  gaseous  air  that  the  vegetable  extends,  and  where  the  gas  is  not  there  • 

the  spongioles  extend  not.    For  example,  if  you  lay  a  turf  on  a  border,  you  '| 

will  draw  the  roots  near  the  tup,  or  if  you  lay  a  stone  or  a  tile,  you  will  find  i 

the  roots  right  under  it ;  but  it'  vou  loosen  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that  wind  i 

can  get  in  and  gas  out,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  roots  extending  their  feeders  ' 

into  that  medium.     I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  is 

the  food   of  the  tissue  of  which  plants  are  built,  and  that  the  more  of 

this  gas  is  secreted  in   the  soil  or  media  in  which  roots  are  placed,  the 

more  quickly  will  they  extend  and  multiply  tissue :    and  such  seems  to  be 

the  nature  of  the  sap,  that   it  is  stored  in  small  bags  or  bladders,  and  in 

this  form  it  lines  and  covers  and  overlays  all  the  more  essential   parts,  in  v 

the  same  way  as  the  white  of  an  egg  surrounds  the  yolk,  until  like  that  it 

becomes  assimilated  with  the  substance  that  it  first  fed  and  protected ;  and,  as  ,     , 

if  it  required  a  separate  chemical  laboratory  to  complete  its  grand  design, 

as  soon  as  it  passes  the  collar  of  the  stem,  and  visits  upper  air,  it  takes  other 

properties,  as  the  tadpole  takes  to  lungs  and  legs,  and  hops  the  meadow,  that 

erewhile  was,  like  a  fish,  perfect  to  live  and  move  in  water. 

Thus  the  grubs  and  worms,  that  seem  only  slightly  removed  in  the  scale  j^ 

of  existence  from  the  substance  on  which  they  (e&i,  are  only  as  it  were  pre«  "^ 

Sired  victuals  for  a  higher  order  of  more  perfect  animals,  such  as  birds,  &e, 
ut  what  could  be  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  present  argument,  than  the 
transformation  of  insects  ?  The  gluttonous  grub  fattens  upon  rude  simples,  as  ' 

leaves  and  crude  fare,  yet  secretes  in  this  filthy  carcass  the  materials  of  a 
beautiful  fly.     Now,  what  nonsense  would  it  not  be,  to  say  this  fly  is  only  a  | 

modification  of  gooseberry  leaves  ?  for  on  that  alone  the  grub  fed  from  which 
this  grew.  Hence  I  reason,  that  in  plants  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
transformation  in  the  secretions  they  store  up  :  thus,  the  ball  of  a  turnip  is 
a  storehouse  for  the  feeding  of  the  flower  stem ;  therefore  the  highly  elabo- 
rated sap  of  the  ball  of  the  turnip  changes  its  nature  and  consistency  and 
flows  into  the  flower  stem,  leaving  the  ball  a  mere  open  sponge.  Now  this 
ball  of  the  turnip  is  an  illustration,  however  clumsy,  of  the  laws  that  I  suspect 
regulate  the  formation  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  little  bladders  full  of 
vegetable  sap,  pure  white,  are  only,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  atmo- 
sphere or  surrounding  medium  in  which  the  more  highly  elaborated  parts  are 
formed  and   fed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grub  of  the  future  flower ;   for  | 

example,  the  well  dug  ground  in  summer,  and  well  manured,  must  be  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  certain  gases.  In  this  medium  the  seed  of  a 
plant  is  placed,  and  a  change  must  take  place  ;  for  the  dry  and  thirsty  husk 
of  the  seed,  like  the  sponge  in  the  bottle,  gets  a  share  of  all  the  gases 
that  are  in  the  earth  and  water  around  it,  and  begins  to  develope,  swelling 
its  bags  with  sap  more  or  less  elaborated  by  its  cotyledons ;  and,  having 
the  power,  that  is  everywhere  so  evident  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  to 
work  out  its  own  perfection,  it  first  elaborates  the  gases  around  it  into 
bladders  of  sap  seeniingly  tasteless,  colourless,  and  so  exceedingly  deli- 
cate that  their  formation  under  these  circumstances  seems  a  miracle.  Into 
these  bladders  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  the  plant  penetrate  and  feed  :  thus 
a  growing  tree,  or  a  growing  grain  of  mustard  seed,  must  not,  cannot,  stand 
still.  Like  as  in  the  beautiful  frond-like  appearances  that  are  beheld  on  the  glass 
of  a  window  on  a  frosty  morning,  or  on  a  piece  of  water,  the  imperceptible 
particles  keep  adding  to  the  extremity  of  every  branch,  extending  its  sphere, 
so  it  is  with  the  spongioles  or  feeders  of  roots  in  a  living  growing  plant. 
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When  sap  is  secreted  in  the  earth,  the  canals  of  the  plant  convey  it  above  the 
collar ;  here  another  set  of  organs  begin  to  elaborate  it  still  higher :  like  the 
tadpole  with  liver  and  legs,  it  is  now  at  work  in  upper  air,  and  acts  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  end  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grovelling  grass 
grub  after  a  time ;  and,  under  the  action  of  certain  external  influences,  as 
warmth.  Sec,  brings  forth,  or  rather  becomes,  a  being  so  very  different  from 
what  it  once  was,  that  no  one  could  have  ever  dreamed  the  transformation 
possible. 

Below  the  collar  of  the  plant,  therefore,  the  sap,  being  only  one  stage 
removed  from  the  crude  elements  that  surround  it,  is  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  simpler  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  cuttings  from  the  root 
will  produce  perfect  trees.  The  sap  in  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  plant  above  the 
collar  seems  to  be  a  little  more  refined,  and,  consequently,  reproduces  its 
kind  by  cuttings  or  tnmcheons  more  readily  than  the  root  does  ;  for  there  is 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  old  bark  on  the  stem  is  far  from  neutral  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  young  roots,  thick,  short,  and  manifold,  that 
protrude  from  the  stem  of  a  vine  when  it  is  growing  in  a  confined  shady 
vinery,  where  the  atmosphere  resemble  the  gaseous  medium  proper  for  roots, 
show  that  the  outer  bark,  as  well  as  the  inner,  felt  the  effects  or  the  medium 
they  inhabited,  and  turned  it  to  account  by  forming  tissue  in  it ;  whereas,  had 
the  atmosphere  been,  like  fine  summer  weather,  clear  of  shade  and  damp,  and 
resembling  that  sort  of  air  that  is  so  favourable  to  electrical  experiments,  the 
bark  of  the  stem  would  have  had  a  different  office  to  perform.  But  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  leaves  form  the  principal  laboratory  of  the  plant,  for  in  their 
flat  plates  the  sap  must  be  acted  upon  intensely  under  a  powerful  sun  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  round  form  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  angle  in  which 
the  individual  leaves  hang  with  respect  to  the  sun,  we  find  that  a  tree  exposes 
more  superficial  extent  of  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  rays  than  would  be 
credited.  From  what  I  could  calculate  of  a  lime  tree,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
8urfiEu:e  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  (that  is,  counting  both  sides  of  the  leaf,)  of 
nearly  an  acre.  On  a  branch  of^a  chestnut  tree  about  the  length  of  my  arm 
I  counted  100  leaves  ;  measuring  one  leaf,  it  averaged  6  in.  by  2  in.  ;  and 
counting  both  surfaces,  it  only  required  six  leaves  to  the  square  foot.  Thus 
on  this  twig  there  was  in  the  100  leaves  a  surface  of  more  than  16  square 
feet;  and  estimating  the  tree  to  contain  1200  such  twigs  (and  this  is  under  the 
real  number),  there  was  little  short  of  half  an  acre  of  surface  lined  with  sap  that 
must  thicken  by  drying  winds,  and  be  almost  baked  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  actinff  on  so  thin  a  layer.  The  spray  on  which  these  leaves  stand,  and  the 
buds  in  their  bosoms,  tell  how  highly  refined,  and  how  much  more  perfect,  the 
sap  now  is  ;  for  not  only  are  the  buds  and  twigs  better  adapted  to  propagate 
from  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  but  without  the  aid  of  man  they  have  secreted 
the  rudiments  of  flowers  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  numberless  profusion :  and 
it  seems  to  take  the  energy  of  every  organ  in  the  whole  tree  for  this  end. 
Therefore,  the  future  flower  is  not  a  modification  of  the  bark,  &c.,  as  some 
have  said,  but  a  thrice-refined  secretion  elaborated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  whole  tree,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  representing  to  future  times  the  type 
that  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  first  called  forth  ;  and  though  the  petals  of  tne 
flower  may  be  coloured  richly,  for  the  attraction  of  insects  to  do  the  work  of 
impregnation,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  have  some  important  office 
in  elaborating  the  finer  secretions  necessary  for  the  seed. 

But,  having  premised  thus  far,  I  must  leave  the  application  of  this  theory  till 
a  future  day. 

AUon  Tbwert,  Nov.  9.  1842. 

(7b  be  contintted,) 
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Art,  III.  I^  Principles  of  Landscape' Gardening  and  qfLandscape- 

Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  PuhUc  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;    including  Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management   of  Cemeteries  and  Surtai-^ 

Grounds.    Bj  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  367.) 

VI.    Design  for  a  Cemetbry  on  Hilly  Oround. 

The  lithograph  ^.  90.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  a  cemetery,  supposed  to 
be  situated  on  hilly  ground,  the  use  of  which  is  to  show  that  an  uneven 
surface  may  be  thrown  into  beds  and  borders  for  graves  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  in  a  cemetery  having  a  fiat  surface.  In  this  design,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  two  chapels  included  in  one  building,  and  entered  through 
porticoes  on  opposite  sides.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  supposed  to  rise 
considerably  from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  chapel,  and  to  fall  from  the 
chapel  to  the  north-east  on  one  side,  and  the  south-west  on  the  other.  If 
the  reader  will  trace  with  his  eye  the  direction  of  the  main  road  from  the 
lodge  at  a,  till  it  returns  to  6,  he  will  find  that  a  view  of  the  entire  cemetery 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  without  going  over  any  part  twice ;  but,  as  it  might 
be  desirable,  on  account  of  the  view,  to  descend  alon^  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  chapel,  as  well  as  ascend,  the  branch  road  c  is  laid  out,  in  order  that 
after  having  entered  at  a,  and  returned  by  b,  c  might  be  entered  ;  and,  after 
proceeding  as  far  as  d,  the  visitor  might  return  by  the  chapel,  and  come  out 
where  he  first  entered  at  a. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  border  for  graves  immediately  within  the 
boundary  wall,  which  a  walk  separates  from  another  border.  There  are  also 
broad  borders  to  all  the  carriag|e  roads ;  and  the  interior  of  the  compartments 
formed  by  these  borders  is  lud  out  in  beds  18  ft.  wide,  separated  by  grass 
paths  3  ft.  in  width,  as  in  the  design  for  the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 

At  the  four  principal  angles  of  the  boundary  wall  are  enclosed  yards,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  shed  for  tools,  planks,  grave-boards,  and  other  neces- 
sary implements  and  articles. 

On  the  outside  of  the  entrance  pates  are  shown  one  of  Shillibeer's  two- 
horse  hearses  arriving,  and  one  of  his  one-horse  hearses  screwed  up,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  common  mourning-coach,  returning.  At  e,  in  the  interior,  is 
shown  a  funeral  with  a  truck-hearse ;  and,  at/  one  with  a  hand-bier. 

The  great  extent  of  the  borders  in  this  cemetery  renders  it  particularly  eligible 
for  being  planted  as  an  arboretum. 

VIL    The  present  State  op  the  London  Cemeteries,  considered 

CHiBPLY  AS  Cemetery  Gardens. 

From  the  discussions  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  have  anti- 
cipated much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  present  article,  in  which,  indeed,  we 
shall  chiefly  recapitulate  what  has  been  stated  before  more  in  detail.  Of  the 
eight  cemeteries  which  have  been  formed  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
we  shall  not  single  out  any  one  by  name,  but  notice  chiefly  objections  which 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  of  them. 

We  object  to  interments  made  in  catacombs  above  ground,  and  to  all  inter- 
ments in  catacombs,  however  situated,  in  which  the  cell  is  not  hermetically 
sealed  (instead  of  placing  an  open  grating  before  it),  the  joints  within  being 
previously  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement.  In  the  last-formed 
cemetery  the  catacombs  are  not  yet  built ;  but,  in  all  the  others,  so  great  an 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  catacomb  department,  that  it  must  operate 
as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  profits  of  the  shareholders.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  interment  in  catacombs  is  on  the  decline,  as  well  in  the 
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London  cemeteries  as  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  > 

be  well  to  tax  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. 

The  interments  made  in  a  single  grave,  whether  common  graves  or  family 
graves,  are  too  numerous  in  proportion  to  their  depth.  The  distance  at 
which  coffins  are  placed  apart  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot,  sometimes  even 
the  coffin  is  laid  bare,  the  evils  resulting  from  which  are:  1st,  that  when 
'an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  or  months  elapses  between  the  in- 
terments, the  earth  to  be  removed  is  so  offensive  as  to  reduce  the  grave- 
digger  to  drinking,  and  shock  the  bvstander  by  the  smell  of  the  earth 
brought  up  to  the  surface  ;  and  2d,  that  by  placmg  so  many  lK>die8  in  one 
grave  the  gases  of  decomposition  must,  when  the  grave  is  filled,  unavoid- 
ably reach  the  sur&ce  and  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  remedy  for 
both  evils  is  to  place  and  retain  a  layer  of  earth  of  6  ft.  in  thickness  over  each  i 

coffin ;  because  we  consider  it  as  proved  by  the  general  experience  of  grave- 
digeers  throughout  Europe,  that  no  evil  results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  , 

b<^  with  this  thickness  of  soil  over  it.     The  manner  in  which  the  soil  ^ 

operates  is  this  :  bavins  been  recently  moved  and  the  parts  separated,  the  in-  t 

terstices  are  necessarily  filled  with  atmospheric  air;  and  as  the  gases  are 
generated  in  the  coffin  they  expand,  rise  into  the  soil,  and  displace  the  at-  , 

mospheric  air,  or  mix  with  it.     In  this  way  this  poisonous  gas,  instead  of  ^ 
rising  into  the  air  itself,  only  forces  out  of  the  soil  a  portion  of  atmospheric  *  ^ 

air  equeX  in  bulk  to  what  was  generated  in  the  coffin.  When  the  layer  of  6  fV. 
of  soil  over  the  coffin  is  not  next  the  surface,  but  perhaps  many  feet  beneath 
it,  the  mephitic  air  may  still  be  assumed  as  driven  into  the  soil  immediately 
above  the  coffin,  so  that  in  whatever  position  the  layer  of  6  f^.  may  be  relatively  ^- 

to  the  ground's  surface,  it  may  always  be  assumed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  I 

to  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  mephitic  gases  which  escape  from  the 
coffin.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  gases  will  also  escape  laterally,  at  least 
in  all  soils  through  which  water  will  filtrate  freely,  such  as  gravels  and  sands  ; 
but  scarcely  any  will  pass  laterally  through  clays,  and  none  through  the  sides 
of  a  brick  grave,  unless  these  are  built  cnequered  with  openings,  as  has  been 
recommended  in  p.  155.  1 

If  the  principle  of  having  6  ffc.  of  soil  over  every  coffin  were  adopted,  the  mode 
suggested  in  p.  98.  and  p.  216.,  of  having  movable  covering  stones  to  be  inserted 
after  every  interment,  as  soon  as  6  ft.  of  soil  bad  been  filled  in  and  well 
rammed,  would  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  grave-digger,  who  would  stop  % 

whenever  he  came  to  the  stone,  and  take  it  out  and  reserve  it  till  after  the  in-  I 

terment  was  effected. 

All  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  to  cemetery  companies  by  com- 
pelling them  to  have  6  h.  of  soil  over  every  body  would  be  merely  that  of  \ 
excavating  to  a  greater  depth  ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before  (p.  216.),  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  graves  snould  not  be  as  deep  as  wells. 

In  some  of  the  London  cemeteries  the  coffins  in  brick  graves  are  placed 
one  over  another,  and  separated  only  by  two  iron  bars,  the  ends  of  which  are 
inserted  in  the  side  walls,  the  space  between  the  last-inserted  coffin  and  the 
ledger  or  covering  stone  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  left  open,  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  the  coffins  in  the  erave  communicating  with  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  all  the  gases  of  decomposition 
will  escape  into  the  open  space,  and,  by  their  expansive  power,  force  out  part 
of  the  mortar  or  cement  under  the  covering  stone;  but,  even  if  it  should  not 
do  this,  there  must  be  sreat  danger  every  time  the  covering  stone  is  taken 
off,  and  more  especially  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  descend  to  the  last- 
deposited  coffin,  in  order  to  insert  two  bars  over  it  to  bear  the  coffin  about  to 
be  deposited.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  cover  every  coffin  with  a  flag-stone 
or  slate,  resting  on  ledees  projecting  from  the  side  walls,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly airtight,  by  covenng  the  joints  with  a  coat  of  cement  of  several  inches 
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tlon  of  sealing  up  is  effectually  performed)  to  the  grave*digger  and  the 
public. 

We  object  to  the  system  of  laying  out  a  cemetery  in  imaginary  squares,  for 
various  reasons :  it  does  not  allow  of  an  obvious  onler  and  arrangement  of  the 
graves ;  it  does  not  admit  of  walking  among  them  on  a  continuous  path  ;  it 
affords  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  registration,  since  it  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  mapping  of  the  graves  in  the  map  book  ;  it  renders  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  relations  of  the  deceased  to  find  out  the  grave  without  the 
aid  of  some  person  connected  with  the  cemetery,  unless  the  grave  has  a 
monument ;  it  prevents  an  efficient  system  of  grass  paths  from  being  formed ; 
and  it  totally  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  surface 
drainage  by  having  the  drains  under  the  paths.  It  will  not  be  denied,  we 
think,  that  in  all  the  London  cemeteries  there  is  an  appearance  of  confusion 
in  the  placing  of  the  graves  and  monuments ;  there  is  no  obvious  principle  of 
order  or  arrangement  ;  no  apparent  reason,  except  in  the  case  of  graves 
placed  along  the  margins  of  the  walks,  why  monuments  should  be  situated 
where  they  are,  rather  than  any  where  else  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  seem 
to  be  put  down  at  random ;  and,  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  cemeteries,  the 
time  is  fast  advancing*  when,  as  in  the  P^e  la  Chaise  Cemetery,  no  monu- 
ment will  be  approachable,  but  by  scrambling  through  between  a  number  of 
other  monuments.  In  our  opinion  all  the  cemeteries  require  reformation  in 
this  particular  without  a  day's  delay. 

As  the  greater  number  ot  the  London  cemeteries  are  on  a  retentive  clayey 
soil,  a  system  of  surface  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  the  grass 
to  be  walked  on  with  comfort  during  the  greater  number  of  days  in  the  j^ear  : 
but  we  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible  to  execute  a  system  of  surface  drainage 
which  shall  be  permanent,  where  the  imaginary  square  system  is  adopted ; 
because,  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  system,  every  drain  is  liable  to  be  mter- 
rupted  by  a  grave  either  made  or  to  be  made. 

The  system  of  laying  out  the  roads  is  objectionable  in  some  of  the  ceme- 
teries; because  it  is  not  continuous,  but  interrupted  by  branches  claiming  to 
be  equally  important  with  the  main  road.  The  purposes  for  which  a  road  is 
made  are,  to  allow  of  using,  and  also  of  displaying,  the  country,  estate,  or 
scenery,  which  it  passes  through;  and  hence  in  every  country  residence, 
garden,  and  cemetery,  there  ought  to  be  one  master  road,  by  going  along 
which  the  whole  residence,  garden,  or  cemetery,  might  be  surveyed,  without 
the  attention  being  drawn  off  by  side  or  branch  roads  of  equal  breadth  and 
importance  with  the  main  road.  The  whole  of  some  of  the  London  ceme- 
teries could  not  be  seen  without  going  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  roads 
twice,  a  circumstance  which,  with  reference  to  use,  is  attended  with  loss  of 
time,  and,  in  regard  to  effect,  with  diminished  force  of  expression.  In  some 
the  main  road,  even  when  conducted  near  a  straight  wall,  is  made  to  ser- 
pentine in  a  manner  which,  being  unaccounted  for  either  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial obstacles,  such  as  inequalities  of  surface  or  trees,  is  quite  ridiculous. 

There  ought  not  to  be  a  road  or  a  walk  in  anv  cemetery,  the  direction  of 
which  is  not  accounted  for,  by  the  boundary  fence,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  cemetery  buildings  or  tombs,  or  by  the  disposition 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  all  the  cemeteries  there  is  a  great  want  of  gravel  walks,  which  always 
afford  fine  opportunities  for  borders  of  graves,  with  intervening  trees  or 
shrubs.     (See  the  plan  Jig,  90.) 

The  planting  of  all  the  cemeteries  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  objectionable, 
for  various  reasons  already  given.  It  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  common 
pleasure-ground,  both  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  kinds  planted.  Belts  and  clumps  can  never  be  required  in  a  ceme- 
tery either  for  shelter  or  shade  ;  because  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  have  a 
free  current  of  air,  and  admit  the  dr^'ing  influence  of  the  sun  ;  and  because 
it  is  impracticable  to  form  graves  in  clumps  and  belts.  By  scattering  the  trees 
and  shrubs  singly,  graves  may  be  everywhere  formed  among  them  ;  and,  by 
placing  trees  continuously  along  the  roads  and  walks,  shade  is  afforded  to 
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those  who  are  on  them,  and  a  foreground  is  established  to  the  scenery 
beyond.  But  the  plantations  in  most  of  the  London  cemeteries  appear  to 
have  been  made  without  the  guidance  of  any^  leading  principle.  In  one  we 
have  a  thick  belt  round  the  margin,  occupying  one  ot  the  finest  situations 
which  any  cemetery  affords  for  border  graves  ;  in  another  we  have  scarcely 
any  trees  along  the  walks,  while  we  have  a  number  grouped  together  along 
the  centre  of  the  compartments,  where  they  lose  much  of  their  effect ;  in 
another  we  have  clumps  scattered  throughout  the  grounds  without  any  con- 
nexion amone  themselves,  or  with  any  thing  around,  destroying  all  breadth 
of  effect,  and  producing  neither  character  nor  expression.  In  one  cemetery 
there  are  so  few  trees  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  and  the  buildings  are 
seen  at  one  glance  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  cemetery  gates ;  in  another  trees 
have  been  planted  which  it  might  have  been  foreseen  would  never  thrive. 

The  kinas  of  trees  we  object  to,  because  they  are  chiefly  deciduous,  and 
such  as  produce  light- foliaged  bulky  heads,  while  fastigiate  conical  dark 
needle- leaved  evergreens  shade  much  less  ground,  produce  much  less  litter 
when  the  leaves  drop,  and,  by  associations  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  cemeteries. 

The  Norwood  Cemetery  Company  has  publbhed  an  engraved  view  of  its 
grounds,  of  which^.  91.  is  a  fac-simile;  and,  to  show  the  different  effect 
which  dark-foliaged  fiistigiate  and  conical  trees  would  have  had,  we  have 
prepared  y^.  92.,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  foreground  and  distance 
are  the  same  as  in  Jig.  91.,  and  that  we  have  confined  our  alteration  to  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  We  do  not  say  that  every  one  who  compares  the 
two  pictures  will  prefer  ours  to  the  other,  because  we  do  not  allow  every  one 
to  be  a  judge  in  this  matter ;  but  we  do  expect  that  all  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  distinctive  character  in  our  view,  and  this  is  what  we  chiefly  con- 
tend for.  Every  one  knows  that  this  character  is  aimed  at  in  the  new  ceme- 
teries formed  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were 
characterised  by  the  cypress.  To  show  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
cemeteries  of  the  East,  we  have  given  some  views  of  Oriental  cemeteries. 
See  ^t.  93,  94,  and  95. 

[n  several  of  the  cemeteries  pines  and  firs  have  been  planted  without  pro- 
perly preparing  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  they  iiave  l)ecome  stunted 
and  diseased,  so  as  to  disfigure  rather  than  to  adorn.  On  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  almost  all  the  cemeteries  have  not  only  been  badly  planted, 
as  far  as  respects  design  and  taste,  but  even  in  regard  to  execution,  and  in 
particular  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

The  next  point  on  which  we  would  remark  is  the  management  of  the  tomb- 
stones, many  of  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  exhibit  progressive  improvement 
in  taste.  Many,  at  the  same  time,  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  insuflicient 
foundations,  and  are  in  consequence  already  htaning  to  one  side.  Every  head- 
stone, monument,  or  tomb,  to  be  secure  and  stand  permanently  upright,  ou:;ht 
either  to  be  founded  on  ground  which  has  not  been  moved,  or  built  on  [)icrs  or 
walls  of  brick  or  stone  carried  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

The  keeping  of  the  new  London  Cemeteries  is  in  general  good,  though  it 
is  very  far  from  what  it  might  be.  In  some  it  is  highly  discreditable,  sheep 
being  admitted  to  eat  the  grass,  to  save  the  expense  of  mowing,  and  the 
young  trees  being  in  consequence  cropped  by  the  sheep,  and  poisoned  by  their 
wool.  In  genertd  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  are  not  allowed  for  hi<;h  keep- 
ing, and  day-work  is  had  recourse  to,  where  letting  by  the  job  would  be  more 
economical  to  the  company,  and  satisfactory  to  the  lal)ourers.  The  mowing 
of  the  grass,  and  the  keeping  of  the  roads,  might  be  let  by  contract,  and 
the  grass  kept  much  shorter  than  it  is  at  present ;  because  the  contractor 
would  soon  discover  that  the  shorter  he  kept  the  grass,  the  less  mowing  would 
be  requisite  :  whereas  at  present,  by  way  of  being  economical,  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  attain  several  inches  in  length  between  each  growing;  or  its  roots 
are  nourished  by  the  dung  of  the  sheep  that  graze  on  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  observe  that,  in  our  visits  to  the  different  London 
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,  we  have  received  the^^ekteat  civility  and  attention  Troni  the  bu- 

C'.nten Janti  ;  hdiI,  at  the  respective  oficei  in  London,  every  information  has 
n  aflbnied  us  by  the  secretaries  with  the  greuteat  M»dineM  anil  politeness. 

As  examples  of  the  Eiulern  mode  of  planting  cemeteries  with  cypress-liku 
trees,  we  snail  give  from  the  Encycloptrdia  of  Gardening,  by  the  nermisBion 
of  the  proprietors,  engravings  of  the  Turkish  cemeteries  at  Pera  and  at  Eyub, 
both  near  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Cemetery  of  Hsliz  in  Persia.  We 
shall  add  two  examples  of  Chinese  cemeteries,  in  whkh  are  planted  treet  of 
various  forms  and  cnarBCtera. 

The  TiiriUh  burifiag-groundt  "  are  Eenerally  iavoiirite  places  of  public  resort. 
"Hie  princl|ial  promenade  in  the  evenini:,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  is  a  very 
extensive  cemetery,  which  >ili>|>La  to  I hs  harbour,  i*  planted  with  noble  cy- 
presxes,  snd  is  thickly  set  in  immy  places  with  Turkish  monuments.  The 
opulent  Turks  have  their  graves  railed  in,  and  ol^en  a  liuiiding  over  iheni,  in 
some  of  which  lighti  are  kept  constantly  burning.  The  inscription  on  the 
head-stones  is  usually  a  sentence  from  the  Korati,  written  in  letters  of  guld. 
The  Turiu.  like  the  Welsh,  adorn  the  graven  of  their  frienils  by  plunlin^- 
flowers  upon  them,  often  the  myrtle,  but  sometimes  the  amnrvllin.    (/fg.  0^.) 


(Wil/iami't  TraceU,  &c.,  p.  SOI.)  The  vicinity  of  a  cemetery  is  not  in  the 
cupitnl  or  Turkey  judged  by  any  means  disagreeable,  and  no  spot  is  so 
lively  anil  well  frequented  as  the  Armenian  and  Frank  bur}  ing-grounJ,  at  the 
outskirts  of  Pera,  calk'J  Mnemala,  or  the  tumbs.  It  is  shaded  by  a  grove 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  is  on  the  eilgc  of  some  high  ground,  whence  there  is 
a  mHgnificent  view  of  the  suburb  ot  Scutari  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  {Hobluiiac'i  Travelt  in  Albatm,  vol.  ii.  p.  837.)  The  cemetery  of 
the  Turks  at  Constantinople  is  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  Franks,  nnd 
the  pleasure-ground  of  the  Levantines.  It  is  the  only  place  of  recreation  in 
Pera.  {Maddeu'i  Turk.y,  p.  204  )  The  Turkish  cemeteries  are  generally 
out  of  the  city,  on  rising  ground,  planted  with  cedars,  cypresses,  and  odori- 
ferous shrubs,  whose  deep  verdure  and  gracel'ul  forms  bending  in  every  breeze 
give  n  melancholy  beauty  to  the  place,  and  eacite  sentiments  very  congenial 
to  its  destination.  (  Butlare't  Travel*,  &c..  p.  45.)  The  Cemetery  of  Eyub, 
near  Constantino|ile,  is  crowded  with  graves  ;  those  which  contain  males 
liBvc  generally  a  turbun  at  tlie  head  of  the  flat  tombstone,  and  nearly  all  have 
plants  growing  from  the  centre  ot  the  atones.  (Jig.  93.)      The  magnificent 
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burial^round  of  Scutari  extende  Tor  miles  in  length,  and  among  high  and 
turbaned  tombstooes,  with  gold  -lettered  ingcriptiona,  mournful  cypresses  are 
thickly  planted.  (Alexander't  Traveltfrom  India,  p.  240.)  There  is  a  very  large 
biirying-^ound,  shaded  by  an  eitenaive  forest  of  cypresses  at  Bournabat,  a 
village  or  elegant  country  houses  built  in  the  European  fashion,  belonging  to 
the  merehanls  of  Smyrna.  (HMome'i  Travelt  in  Albania,  \o\.  i.  p.  G40.)" 
(Enc^c.  of  Card.,  ed.  1834,  p.  300.) 

Periian  Ceractrrriei. — "  There  are  said  to  he  lOOImausoleunis  at  Shlrazj  those 
of  Chodsja  Hah!  and  Saadi  Sjeraft  (both  celebrated  poets)  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  burial-place  ofthe  first  (_^.  96.)  is  utuatcd  at  Muselli,  an  estate  pos- 


sessed by  IIhR^,  who,  it  is  remarked,  was  not  buried  by  the  nation,  but  had  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  defrByed  out  of  his  own  private  fortune.  Hb  cemetery 
in  square  and  spacious,  shaded  by  poplars  (a  rare  tree  in  Persia),  and  having  a 
lion  carved  in  atone  on  each  side  ofthe  entrance.  The  wall  Is  built  of  brick,  and 
coincides  in  direction  with  the  cypress  trees  of  the  surrounding  garden.  The 
ground  is  strewed  with  tombstones,  and  diverg  sepulchral  memorials  of  those 
who  had  desired  to  be  buried  under  the  guardian  influence  ofthe  poet.  En- 
tering from  the  neighbouring  garden,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  cemetery, 
the  keeper  conducts  a  stmnger  into  the  place  of  the  sejiutchre.  This  ]■  sur- 
rounded  by  lattice-work,  and  contains  three  tumuli  besides  the  grave  of  the 
l>oet  i  one  encloses  the  remains  of  a  secular  prince,  and  the  other  two  illus- 
trious individuals,  who,  when  living,  were  disciples  of  Hafiz.  In  the  place 
of  the  sepulchre  sits  a  priest,  who  repeats  verses  from  the  Koran  in  praise 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  enumerates  their  virtues ,'  when  he  has  finished, 
another,  and  afterwards  a  third,  in  the  open  burying-place,  take  up  the  same 
theme  ;  so  that  the  lamentations  are  incessant.  The  tombs  are  placed  in  a 
row  ;  and  the  form  of  all  of  them  is  the  same.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  sar- 
cophagus, and  have  each  a  large  stone,  about  a  man's  heidit,  at  both  ends. 
The  stone  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  b  common  kind,  and  unpolished.  On 
each  side  are  sculptured  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  on  the  stones  placed  at 
the  feet  are  elegant  epitaphs.  lioRz  died  a.  i>.  1340.  {KiEnipJi:r'i  Aiiiien. 
Exol.,  Ac,  fas.  ii.  rel.  vi.  p.  367,)"    {Encgc.ofGard.,e<i.\B3*,x>.31i.') 

In  ihe  Chaete  cemeteriea  (Jigt-  95.  97.),  trees  of  various  descriptions  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  tombs  are  of  very  remarkable  forms.  "  About  Canton  and  Macao 
the  high  lands  are  very  little  cultivated,  being  generally  set  apart  for  burying  the 
dead ;  those  about  (^nton  are  entirely  occupied  as  cemeteries,  the  low  grounds, 
which  can  be  covered  with  water,  being  the  only  oncK  which  will  produce 
rice,  {DobeU't   Travail,  Sec,    vol.   ii.   p.    191.)     Sometimes,    however,    the 
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Chinese  choose  a  valley  for  a  cemetery,  as  that  of  the  Vale  of  Tombs  near 
the  lake  See  Hoo.  {fig,  95.)     The  Chinese  burying-place  near  the  Yellow 
River  (fig,  97.)  is  a  specimen  of  a  cemetery  on  high  ground."  (Encyc.  of 
(rard.y  ed,  1834,  p.  338.) 


(  7b  6e  conHnued.) 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Hornet.     By  J.  Wighton. 

SoHB  persons  doubt  if  the  hornet  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  be  the  same  kind 
as  our  hornet :  they  ground  their  doubt  on  the  fact  that  hornets,  like  wasps, 
will  seldom  attack  or  sting  any  one  without  provocation.  This,  however,  is 
groundless;  for  He  who  sent  the  hornet  as  a  scourge  on  the  Canaanites 
would  make  them  fulfil  it;  and,  though  we  are  not  told  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  scourge,  still  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  fulfilled,  and  that  too  dread- 
fully. But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  though  the  hornet  be  not  the  largest  stinging 
insect  we  have,  still  it  is  the  most  formidable  one.  Fortunately  hornets  are 
not  so  numerous  as  their  fellow  species  the  wasps,  otherwise  they  would 
strike  terror,  especiallv  to  those  that  startle  at  the  sight  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  who  have  been  stung  by  hornets,  and  they 
said  the  pain  was  great :  I  have  been  thrice  stung  by  them  myself,  and,  except 
in  one,  tne  pain  was  not  much  greater  than  I  have  felt  from  the  sting  of  a 
wasp ;  and  that  was  not  enough  to  make  me  believe  the  old  saying,  that 
**  nine  hornets  could  sting  a  horse  to  death."  Some  feel  more  pain  from  a  sting 
than  others  ;  there  are  even  instances  of  persons  dying  firom  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  but  such  are  rare  occurrences,  such  as  that  of  a  prick  firom  a  pin  or 
thorn  causing  death.  However,  I  wish  none  to  be  stung  by  hornets;  my 
object  is  only  to  mention  something  about  their  habits.  In  doing  this,  I  find 
I  can  glean  but  little  from  authors  :  they  merely  say  that  the  hornet  is  a 
species  of  wasp,  and  their  habits  are  similar,  rrofessor  Wilson,  however, 
observes  that  the  Fespa  Crabro  (the  hornet)  has  never  appeared  in  Scotland. 
Though  the  hornet  is  a  species  of  wasp,  indeed  it  may  be  called  the  king 
of  the  wasps,  yet  it  differs  a  little  from  the  wasp  in  its  habits :  for  instance, 
the  hornet  rarely  builds  its  nest  in  the  ground,  and  we  never  find  it  sus- 
pended from  a  branch  in  the  open  air.  A  dry  hollow  tree,  and  somewhere 
under  the  roof  of  a  shed  or  bam,  are  the  favourite  sites  of  the  hornet.  When 
in  possession  of  either  of  the  latter  places,  their  nest  may  be  seen  fixed  to  a 
spar  by  several  little  props  or  pillars,  having  a  laree  opening  below  :  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  wasps*  nests,  especially  Uiose  seen  upon  a  branch ; 
they  are  closed  below,  except  a  small  hole  or  two  to  enter  at.  The  opening  is 
to  allow  the  excrement  from  the  insects  to  pass  through,  it  being  fisur  greater 
than  from  wasps  ;  so  much  so,  that  from  a  strong  colony  of  hornets  a  filthy 
fluid  is  always  dropping.  In  spring,  the  hornet,  like  the  wasp,  begins  her  nest 
alone.  Both  collect  their  materials  from  decayed  wood,  and  the  hornet 
chooses  that  ^irhich  is  more  decayed.  It  seems  doubtful  if  either  use  saliva 
or  resin  from  trees  in  working  up  the  materials.  Hornets  may  be  seen  enter- 
ing their  nest  with  clear  drops  in  their  mouths,  which  differ  neither  in  touch 
nor  taste  from  water :  whether  this  fluid  is  to  carry  on  the  structure,  or  to 
feed  the  brood,  I  cannot  rightly  say ;  but  I  suspect  it  is  for  the  former 
purpose.  The  materials,  being  so  very  dry,  of  course  require  moisture  before 
they  can  be  formed  into  paper,  which  is  of  a  coarser  texture  than  that  formed 
by  the  wasp.  Both  rear  their  structures  nearly  alike,  except  that  the  hornets' 
cells  are  made  larger  ;  viz.  the  combs  are  ranged  horizontally,  and  form  many 
distinct  parallel  stories,  supported  by  many  little  pillars  ;  more  are  added  as 
the  weight  increases,  and  they  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  cocoons  of  the 
insects  while  in  their  cells,  and  are  cut  through  when  they  come  forth.  The 
mouths  of  the  cells  are  downwards ;  consequently  the  tops  of  the  combs  are 
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composed  of  the  bases  of  the  cells,  and  form  nearly  a  level  floor,  on  which  the 
insects  can  pass  and  reiiass.  The  spaces  between  the  first-formed,  or  workers*, 
combs  in  the  hornet's  nest  are  about  half  an  inch  high,  in  those  of  the  queen 
1  in. ;  but  the  spaces  in  both  are  reduced  by  the  cocoons  of  the  insects, 
especially  that  of  the  queen,  which  protrudes  beyond  the  rest.  Though 
hornets'  cells  are  larger  than  those  ot  wasps,  still  they  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  of  course  their  progeny  is  la<}s,  except  the  aueens  and  drones,  which  are 
far  greater,  and  are  rear^  last  in  the  colony :  tney  amount  to  several  hun- 
dreds ;  indeed,  the  whole  cells  in  autumn  are  occupied  by  them.  The  drones 
are  principally  in  the  workers'  cells,  but  they  are  fouad  also  in  those  of  the 
queen  :  those  bred  in  the  latter  appear  to  be  of  a  larger  size.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  wasps  ;  amone  them  the  drones  and  queens  are  bred  together  in 
larger  cells  in  the  last-rormed  combs,  and  working  wasps  are  reared  until  the 
colony  disperse. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  from  a  hornet's  nest  taken  from  a  hollow  tree 
on  the  25th  of  Sept.  At  that  time  the  w&sps  were  getting  weak,  and  careless 
about  their  nests,  while  the  hornets  were  in  full  vigour.  The  nest  contained 
nine  divisions  of  combs,  full  of  eggs  and  brood  ;  even  the  last  comb,  or  rather 
the  embryo  of  one,  being  only  five  cells,  just  begun,  contained  eggs  a  little 
larger  than  wasps' ;  but,  like  theirs,  deposited  on  one  side,  a  little  from  the 
bottom  of  their  cells.  This  affords  room  for  the  excrements  from  the  grubs, 
which  was  the  black  substance  found  in  the  empty  cells  when  the  colony  was 
upset.  It  contained  more  drones  and  queens  than  workers ;  several  hundreds 
more  came  forth.  During  a  month  nine  kept  the  nest  in  a  hothouse  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  one  worker,  their  cells  being  full  of  brood  drones,  as 
already  noticed.  I  put  one  worker  into  the  nest :  though  wingless,  he  foraged 
about,  and,  on  the  least  alarm,  he  was  always  the  first  to  appear.  When 
pressed  with  hunger,  he  came  with  the  rest  and  ate  from  my  hand.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  drones  or  young  queens  take  any  part  in  the  colon v  ;  the 
former  quit  in  search  of  food ;  they  are  larger  than  tne  workers,  are  known 
from  them  by  their  long  dark  feelers  or  horns,  and  by  having  no  sting.  The 
queens  are  larger ;  I  never  saw  them  abroad  in  search  of  food  ;  probil»ly  they 
are  fed  by  the  workers,  and  before  becoming  torpid  eat  the  dying  larvse.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  though  there  were  many  males  and  females  in  the 
nest  alluded  to,  I  could  not  discern  them  meeting  to  insure  a  future  increase ; 
as  the  drones  and  workers  perish  at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  must  take  place 
before  then.  The  queens ,  like  those  of  the  wasp,  hide  themselves  during 
winter  amongst  dry  moss,  &c.,  in  a  torpid  state,  until  the  warmth  of  spring 
calls  them  forth  to  begin  fresh  colonies. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Neil],  who  is  well  known  as  a  naturalist 
as  well  as  a  horticulturist,  sent  me  word  that  he  has  never  met  with  the 
Fi^spa  Oabro  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  own  words  on 
this  subject: — "I  sent  the  hornets  to  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan, in  whose  rich 
collection  they  will  have  a  place.  He  writes  me  thus :  '  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  you  may  assure  your  correspondent  that  the  hornet  does  not 
occur  in  Scotland.  I  have  stated  this  as  my  belief  in  a  paper  on  the  Wasp, 
in  the  I2th  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  I  never  saw  a 
hornet  in  this  counti^,  nor  ever  heard  of  one  occurring.  It  extends  much 
farther  north  on  the  Continent ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  that  that  it  should 
likewise  be  found  here.  It  is  so  conspicuous  and  formidable  an  insect,  that, 
had  it  existed  here,  it  is  not  likely  it  would  have  been  overlooked.'  From 
such  evidences,  especially  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan's,  who  may  be  styled  the  Scot- 
tish Kirby,  we  may  conclude  there  are  no  hornets  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  very 
natural  for  us  to  ask  whv.  Want  of  proper  food  cannot  be  the  cause,  for 
wasps  find  nourishment  there.  The  wet  and  cold  variable  springs  in  Scotland 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  by  arousing  the  insects  at  an  improper 
time ;  but  not  all,  for  the  hornet  can  endure,  perhaps,  more  cold  than  the  wasp, 
they  are  often  abroad  both  night  and  day  after  the  wasps  disappear.  I  may 
-add,  that  I  once  exposed  hornets  abroad  during  a  cold  night ;  m  the  morning 
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they  were  covered  with  rime  frost,  and  dead  to  appearance ;  but  when  placed 
in  the  warmth  they  soon  began  to  hum.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  owing  to 
something  peculiar  in  the  insect  for  local  districts ;  for  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  hornet  is  not  found  in  Cumbridge  or  Lincolnshire :  the  fact  that  they 
abound  in  Norfolk,  an  adjoining  county,  is  in  fitvour  of  this.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  much  against  it ;  that  is,  hornets  are  never  so  numerous  as 
wasps ;  yet  there  are  more  queens  reared  in  their  nests  than  in  those  of  wasps. 
This  argues  in  favour  of  the  climate  and  food  being  more  against  their 
increase.  The  hornet  may  be  considered  more  an  inhabitant  of  woods  than 
the  wasp  ;  and,  as  regards  food,  thoush  they  visit  the  garden  and  orchard  in 
search  of  it,  still  their  greatest  supply  is  from  the  forest.  They  will  unbark 
the  young  shoots  of  trees ;  for  mstance,  the  ash :  frequently  the  shoots 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  by  rabbits.  This  shows  they  have  great 
power  in  their  mandibles  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  like  some  other  insects 
when  in  confinement,  in  a  pill-box  for  instance,  they  do  not  attempt  to  escape 
by  cutting  through  it,  whicn  they  could  do  in  a  few  minutes." 

Hornets  have  been  very  numerous  during  the  last  season.  I  have  assisted 
in  destroying  many  of  their  nests,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manner  of  defence.  If  their  nests  had  not  been  previously  disturbed, 
they  mipht  be  approached  with  safety ;  if  otherwise,  not.  At  first,  when  the 
attack  IS  made,  those  that  issue  from  the  nest  show  bold  resistance,  yet 
seldom  sting  without  giving  notice  of  their  intention,  by  whizzing  with  great 
force  close  by  one's  ear;  but,  for  all  their  strength  aud  courage,  they  sooner 
give  way  than  their  weaker  fellows  the  wasps :  these  are  waspish  to  the  last, 
while  the  hornets  that  escape  hum  off  in  the  distance. 

Couey  GardcTiSf  April  4.  1843. 


Art.  V.     Some  Account  of  the  Insects  which  attack  the  'Ratpberry, 
^  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S  ,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  So- 

ciety of  London. 

There  are  but  few  species  of  insects  which  materially  injure 
the  leaves  or  fruit  of  the  raspberry.  This  plants  like  most  vege- 
tables, has,  of  course,  its  aphis  and  its  lepidopterous  caterpillars 
which  gnaw  the  leaves ;  but  the  obnoxious  species  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  only  of  the  grub  of  a  moth  which  attacks 
>  the  bud,  and  that  of  a  beetle  which  attacks  the  fruit.     Of  the 

former,  the  individuals  are  produced  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
and  are  thus  of  a  considerable  size  when  the  spring  developes 
the  buds,  into  the  base  of  which  they  burrow  and  penetrate  to 
the  heart,  consuming  the  embryo  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  described  in  my  account  of  the  caterpillar  of 
the  apricot  moth.  The  buds  thus  attacked  may  be  easily  known 
by  their  faded  appearance,  and  should  be  hand-picked  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  other  insect  above  mentioned  does  not  conmience  its 
attacks  until  the  fruit  approaches  maturity.  Many  of  the 
berries  may  now  be  perceived  more  or  less  shriveled,  with  the 
seed-vessels  dried  up.  If  one  of  these  be  opened,  the  central 
core  of  the  fruit  will  be  found  more  or  less  burrowed,  as  well  as 
the  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  left  bare  and  dry,  especially  at 
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the  top,  the  remiuDder 
not  being  fuU-eized, 
and  generally  pre- 
maturely ripe  and  dis- 
coloured. 'tWxi  is  done 
by  a  whitish  grub,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  rather 
cylindric  in  figure; 
with  the  under  aide 
of  the  body  and  sides, 
and  articulations  of 
the  segments,  dirty 
white ;  the  head  and 
a  dorsal  plate  on  each 
ring  brownish  buff, 
with  the  sides  and  a 
central  longitudinal 
line  on  each  plate 
brown,  thus  giving 
the  appearance  of 
three  dorsal  lines  of 
brown.    The  head  i.  „,  «   „i„u.,^ »«, 

homy,  ana  tUmiBhed   a. Fu11-(nwn  nniliHtT.    ^l(ii|ibRi7iilUckH]t»lh«lir>a.uiil 

with  homy  jaws  and  r?^ni'S'=i:s:aXx':f^i.r;rJn'[;f."si,^^^^ 

short  feelers,  as  well     'Z'^U»:  ""  '■  ■"'  ""^  '""'  '"^-  "^  '^' 

aa  with  the  various 

membranous  parte  usually  present,  composing  the  under  portions 
of  the  mouth  of  the  haym  of  Cole6ptera.  The  grub  is  also 
furnished  with  uz  short  scaly  articulated  feet.  It  baa  also  two 
short  scaly  horns  on  the  upper  side  of  the  extremity  of  the 
body ;  the  under  side  being  Aimished  with  a  fleshy  retractile 
tubercle,  which  the  insect  uses  as  a  seventh  foot.  When  full 
grown  it  descends  to  the  earth,  where  it  buries  itself  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  forming  for  itself  a  small  oval  cocoon  of  earth, 
with  the  inner  surface  quit«  smooth.  Here  it  assumes  the 
ordinaiy  pupa  state  to  which  all  coleopterous  insects  are  sub- 
ject. Some  individuals  which  I  reared  did  not  arrive  at  the 
perfect  state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  produced  the 
Bytikrus  tomentfisuB,  a  small  buif  or  slaty  brown  coloured  oval 
beetle,  with  knobbed  antennee,  which  is  to  be  seen  flying  about 
the  raspberry  plants  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  which  is 
also  very  partial  to  the  hawthorn  and  blackberry. 

I  am  the  more  de«rous  of  stating  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servations, because  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  account  of  this  beetle) 
appears  to  be  in  some  doubt  whether  the  maggots  found  in  the 
frait  of  the  raspberry  are  those  of  this  insect ;  whilst  Messrs. 
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Kirby  and  Spence  etate  that,  wlien  in  flower,  the  footstalks  of 
the  bloBsom  are  occasionally  eatea  through  by  the  />erm€stea 
(BytilruB)  tomcntoaua,  which  they  once  saw  prove  fatal  to  a 
whole  crop.  They  also  add,  "  that  bees  frequently  anticipate 
us,  and,  by  sucking  the  fruit  with  their  proboscises,  spoil  it  for 
the  table."  A  more  nauseous  annoyance  is,  however,  sometimes 
produced  by  some  of  the  winged  bugs  (chiefly  species  of  Cfipsus), 
which  protrude  their  rostrums  into  the  fruit,  leaving  behind  a 
taste  very  much  like  the  smell  of  the  bed-bug. 

The  following  are  the  systematic  details  of  the  species  in 
question :  — 

Order,  Cole6plera  (or  beetleej. 

Section,  Pent^era  (with  5-jointed  tarsij. 

Family,  Nitiduiids, 

Genua,  Bytirus  Lalreille  {DetmiateB  Fabr.) 

Speciea,  ByturuB  tonient6sus  Fabr, 

Variety,  DenaiMta  (iimaius  Fair. 

^nonytuc,  .nipha  testacea  f  Lmmrtu. 


Length,  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch ; 
body  oval,  densely  clothed  with  lu- 
teous,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  greyish 
pubescence;   the  forehead  depressed 

and  punctured;   the  eyes  large  and      rig  ».  ,,— ., 

black;  the  thorax  punctured,  as  well  2?riii'*"'i!SM'SSS'«B'5T'Thr°"°' 
as    the    elytra:    the    l«re,    antennte,    •«no'nlheuiid.r.(dr,m»pila«i.™fii; 
and   mouth   palfe  buttish,  or  ochre-  m  i««(h),  aupiifitd. 
coloured ;  the  body  beneath  dark  brown,  with  the  extremity 
ligh  ter-coloured. 

Hammersmith,  Sept.  15.  1842. 


Akt.  VI.  Dinbur  Cattle,  its  Gardens,  and  its  Gardeners.  By  Peter 
Mackenzie. 


A' 


(Contituied  Jram  p.  110.) 
arrived  on  which  Colin  Forbes  « 


tended  to  communicate  might  be  thought  by  somi 

with  Mrdening,  but  he  hoped,  before  he  vaa  done,  he  would  be  able  to  shoir 

that  Uie  subject  was  worthy  of  a  gardener's  consideration. 

Hydrodynamics  formed  the  science  to  which  he  intended  to  direct  their 
attention  tor  a  short  time ;  and  he  glanced  in  their  order  at  the  four  principal 
parts  into  which  it  ia  divided,  viz.  Hydrostatics,  which  explain  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  of  such  fluids  as  water;  and  Hydraulics,  which  explain  the 
laws  of  their  motion  ;  Aerostatics,  which  treat  ot  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium 
of  such  fluids  as  air ;  and  Pneumatics,  which  treat  of  their  motion.  "  Before 
I  proceed  any  further,"  said  Colin,  "  I  will  inform  you  of  the  circumstance 
which  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  year  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship, whilst  we  were  enlarging  the  pleasure-ground,  part  of  the  opent- 
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tions  were  extended  into  a  field  but  poorly  supplied  with  water.  In  the 
course  of  working  we  came  upon  a  small  spring,  which  the  gardener  thought 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  if  it  were  conveyed  to  a  proper  place 
for  their  use.  A  gentleman  happened  to  be  present  who  held  a  situation 
nnder  government,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  ground  work. 
His  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  useless  to  expend  money  upon  the  spring  ; 
because  it  appeared  so  weak,  and  the  field  so  level,  that,  when  the  water  bqran 
to  collect.  Its  own  weight  would  prevent  the  spring  from  running.  The 
gardener,  however,  thou^t  differently.  He  believed  Uiat,  however  weak  the 
spring  might  be,  it  would  rise  to  its  level  although  it  had  a  lake  to  oppose  it ; 
and  the  spring,  for  any  thing  he  knew,  would  balance  an  ocean ;  or  else  he  had 
been  wrongly  instructed.  The  gentleman  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  having  his 
opinion  controverted  by  one  whom  he  considered  his  inferior ;  but  both  were 
willing  that  a  temporary  dam  should  be  made  in  order  to  test  their  knowledge, 
and  I  watched  the  rising  of  the  water  from  day  to  day  until  it  ran  over  its 
appointed  boundai'y.  The  gentleman  obtained  a  lesson  which  he  would 
perhaps  remember  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  the  cattle  obtained  water,  which 
was  a  great  benefit  both  for  them  and  their  owner.  Sometime  after  1  fell  in 
with  part  of  Play&ir*s  Ouiiines  of  Natural  PhUotopki/,  which  gave  me  a  little 
help  on  the  subject.  I  also  procured  an  odd  number  of  Nicholson's  Journal, 
containing  an  article  entitled  '  A  Summary  of  the  most  useful  Parts  of  Hydrau- 
lics, chiefly  extracted  and  abridged  from  £ytelwein*s  Handbuch  der  Mechamk 
und  der  HydrauUk*  These  short  treatises  gave  me  new  views  of  common 
things.*' 

Colin  Forbes  then  beffan  to  explain  to  the  other  lads  the  equilibrium  of 
fluid/,  and  taking  his  spirit  level  showed  Bauldy  how  to  use  it.  He  showed 
them  that  it  is  upon  the  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  fluids  to  come  to  a 
level  that  the  making  of  leveling  instruments  depends :  and,  if  the  person  who 
opposed  the  collecting  of  the  water  had  remembered  that,  if  a  communication 
by  means  of  a  tube  or  pipe,  either  straight  or  crooked,  be  made  between  the 
water  in  one  vessel  ancf  that  in  another,  the  surface  of  both  will  be  at  the  same 
level  before  the  water  is  at  rest,  and  if  he  had  also  remembered  that  the  water 
in  the  spout  of  a  teapot  will  balance  all  the  water  in  the  pot,  he  would  never 
have  acted  as  he  did.  If  persons  would  accustom  themselves  a  little  more  to 
observation  and  thinking,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  fall  into  blunders.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gardeners  to  superintend  the  formation  of  ponds 
and  lakes  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  materials  they  have  to  deal  with  ; 
for  accidental  circumstances  frequently  cause  much  mischief,  not  easily 
repaired.  He  once  knew  a  flower-garden  nearly  ruined  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  small  lake ;  gravel  was  washed  upon  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  shrubs 
removed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  Whereas,  if  proper  attention  had  been 
paid  in  the  erection  of  the  dam,  the  disaster  would  nave  been  prevented.  He 
then  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  pressure  of  fluids,  and  made  ttiem  acquainted 
with  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  He  laid  down  the  rides  for  finding  the  pressure 
of  water  upon  level  and  sloping  surfaces,  and  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  centre  of  pressure,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity,  of  bodies  in  general ; 
and  demonstrated  the  principle  on  which  the  siphon  works,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  horticultural  purposes.  He  also  noticed  capillary  attraction,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  how  glass  in  garden  erections  is  broken  by  means  of  it  in 
winter,  when  broad  overlapping  is  practised  in  glazing.  He  informed  them 
of  some  of  the  important  offices  that  are  supposed  to  be  performed  in  nature 
b^  capillary  attraction,  such  as  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the 
rise  and  circulation  of  sap  in  vegetables  by  means  of  their  fine  capillary  tubes. 

After  having  explained  that  part  of  the  science  which  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  proportion  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  fluids,  he  next  turned 
to  Hydraulics,  that  division  of  "  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  motion 
of  liquids,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  effects  which  they 
produce.*'   He  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  that  important  theorem. 
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viz.  **  The  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  issues  from  an  infinitely  small  orifice  In 
the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  that  is  kept  full,  is  equal  to  thiu  which  a  heavy 
body  would  acquire  by  fiilline  from  the  level  of  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
orifice.'*  He  next  informed  them  of  manv  thincs  which  they  did  not  know 
respecting  the  motion  of  water  in  various  cnannels,  such  as  rivers,  pipes,  &c. ; 
pointed  out  to  them  the  wise  provision  of  Providence  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  in  rivers,  and  preventing  it  from  bringing  destruction  on  the  earth ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  garden-syringe  and  garden-engine,  explained  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  lift-pump  and  forcing-pump,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  act. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  to  state  all  the 
varied  and  interesting  information  that  Colin  Forbes  imparted  that  night,  in 
the  bothy,  to  his  attentive  listeners.  He  tried  to  make  his  statements  as 
plain  as  he  could,  illustrated  his  discourse  with  very  simple  apparatus.  Some 
may  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  science  when  they  see  or  read  about  the 
splendid  apparatus  employed  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  wealthy  institutions,  but 
it  will  often  be  found  that  the  same  truths  may  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  a 
homely  audience  by  means  of  simple  things,  easily  e;ot,  and  costinff  little. 

It  happened  that  Bauldy  Black  was  cook  in  the  bothv  on  the  night  on 
which  Colin  Forbes  was  to  deliver  his  discourse.  Bauldy  was  rather  later 
than  he  should  have  been  in  preparing  the  supper,  and,  during  the  time  he  was 
cooking,  Colin  was  arranging  the  few  things  he  had  collected  in  order  to  make 
his  remarks  better  understood ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
with  his  discourse  while  the  supper  was  cooling.  Finding  that  his  remarks  on 
Hydraulics  had  occupied  more  time  than  he  intended,  he  determined  on 
leaving  the  remainder  for  another  occasion,  to  the  great  delight  of  Bauldy, 
who  appeared  very  impatient  to  question  him  on  some  things.  He  told  Colm 
very  plainly  that  he  "  could  na  tak  in  some  o'  the  things  that  he  heard  him 
say.*'  Colin  asked  him  to  mention  the  things  he  had  said  which  he  did  not 
believe,  and  he  would  try  and  help  him  to  understand  them  better.  "  Weel," 
said  Bauldy,  '^  didna  ye  say  that  a  wee  drap  water  in  a  dish  could  be  made  to 
balance  as  much  as  if  the  dish  had  been  fu  o'  water  ?  I  canna  believe  that  sic 
a  thing  can  happen."—*'  Well,  Bauldy,"  said  Colin,  *'  would  you  like  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  you  were  a  poor  hand  at  making  porridge  ?*' — **  No,  I  wouldna 
like  it,  for  I  will  tak  in  hand  to  mak  parritch  wi  ony  man  in  Scotland  or  his 
wife  either;  and  nane  o'  yer  grueUlike  parritch  would  I  mak,  that  might  run  a 
mile  on  a  deal  board  and  bum  a  body  at  the  end  o*t ;  and  Til  warrant  ye*ll  get 
them  to  yer  supper  this  night  that  the  skin  hasna  cracked  in  the  coolin,  and 
ye  may  wbommil  them  out  on  yer  loof  and  nae  scaith  come  o'er  them.** — *'  Well 
that  is  just  what  I  want,*'  said  Colin  ;  '*  for  you  know  that  when  they  are  well 
made,  like  most  other  substances,  they  contract  in  cooling,  and  a  small  space  is 
left  between  the  sides  of  the  basin  and 'its  contents." — ^  That's  a'  true,"  re- 
plied Bauldy. — "Well,  if  you  pour  a  small  quantity  of  milk  into  that  space 
you  will  find  that  it  floats  the  porridge  in  tne  basm." — '*  I  hae  done  that 
mony  a  time,"  said  Bauldy;  "but  what  does  that  signify?" — "That  small 
drop  of  milk  will  press  as  heavily  as  if  the  basin  were  full  of  milk,  and  you  sus- 
pended the  porridge  so  as  to  have  no  weight  on  the  basin." — <*  Weel,  weel, 
that  will  soon  be  tried,"  said  Bauldy.  So  away  he  went  and  got  a  clean  piece 
of  net,  and,  turning  his  porridge  out  of  the  basm,  placed  his  supper  in  the  net. 
According  to  Colin*s  direction  he  poured  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  intp  the 
basin,  and  placing  it  in  one  scale  put  weights  in  the  opposite  one.  He  then 
gently  lowered  the  porridge  in  the  net  into  the  basin.  The  milk  rose  in  it 
and  brought  down  the  opposite  scale,  so  that  it  required  more  weight  to 
balance  it.  When  it  was  brought  to  balance,  the  height  which  the  milk  rose 
to  in  the  basin  was  marked,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  out  the  porridge, 
which  he  suspended  in  his  hand,  and  let  the  basin  remain  in  the  scale.  He 
was  then  tola  to  pour  milk  into  it  until  it  would  balance  the  weights  in  the 
other  scale.  He  tnought  a  small  quantity  would  do  it,  and  as  he  kept  pouring 
he  often  looked  at  the  other  scale,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  rising  until  the 
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milk  in  the  basin  was  nearly  as  far  up  as  the  mark  made  when  the  first 
weighing  was  done ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  it  required  to  rise  to  the  mark 
before  it  came  to  the  balance,  his  wonder  was  at  its  height,  and  he  hoped  that 
Colin  would  forgive  him  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statements  he  had 
made. 

Walter  Glenesk  said  that  he  had  received  much  information  firom  that  part 
of  the  discourse  whcih  treated  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  ;  for  in  some 
systematic  arrangements  of  simple  minerals  it  formed  one  of  their  essential 
characters :  for  instance,  in  combustible  minerals  the  specific  gravity  seldom 
exceeds  2,  water  being  equal  to  1 ;  and  in  metallic  minerals  it  is  commonly 
above  5  and  upwards ;  while  in  earthy  minerals  the  specific  gravity  is  generally 
les9  than  5.  **  And  although  I  knew  these  things,"  said  Walter,  *'  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  was  so  easily  ascertained;  nor  did  I 
know  that  a  hydrostatic  balance  was  so  easily  made." 

"  I  think  you  stated,"  said  Sandy  Macalpine,  '*  that  the  rise  and  circulation 
of  the  sap  in  vegetables  are  performed  by  means  of  their  fine  capillary  tubes. 
I  believe  that  vegetable  physiologists  difier  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
channel  through  which  the  sap  flows ;  some  saying  that  it  is  through  the  tubes 
of  the  woody  fibre,  others  that  it  is  by  the  intercellular  passages,  and  the  cause 
of  the  upward  flow  of  sap  in  vegetables  is  to  be  found  in  evaporation  and 
endosmose."  — -  *' Endosmose !  what  in  a*  the  warld  is  endosmose?"  said 
Bauldy,  "  that  causes  the  sap  to  rise  in  vegetables." — "  It  is,"  replied  Sandy, 
**  the  transmission  of  gaseous  bodies,  or  vapours,  or  liquids,  through  mem- 
branes or  porous  substances,  from  without  inwards.  Many  operations  of 
nature  which  philosophers  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  are  explained 
by  this  law  ;  tor  instance,  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  various  gases  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  gases  are  of  different  densities,  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be 
blended  together  in  certain  proportions  without  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination. It  has  been  found  that  dense  fluids  will  combine  with  those  that 
are  more  thin ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  when  evaporation  takes  place  in  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  the  fluids  in  the  leaves  become  thick,  and,  the  thick  sap 
of  the  leaves  combining  with  the  thinner  sap  of  the  branches,  circulation  is  set 
going.  Well  may  we  say,  with  the  royal  poet  of  Israel, '  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein  ;'  and  those 
who  delight  in  studying  the  works  of  an  Infinite  mind  will  find 

*  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous.* 

And  those  who  have  dived  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  studied  hard  in 
the  boundless  domain  of  creation,  have  still  much  to  learn  respecting  the 
humble  plant  by  the  wayside,  or  the  little-thought-of  flower  that  blooms  and 
dies  upon  the  mouldering  towers  of  our  ancestors.  Yet  there  are  minds  that 
can  read  lessons  of  instruction  in  '  flowers  passing  away ;'  and,  while  living  in 
the  fleeting  sepulchre  of  this  world,  can  enjoy  much  of  its  transient  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  can  also  be  partakers  of  that  enduring  felicity  that  is  seated  in 
Heaven." 

West  Plean,  April  8.  1843. 


Art.  VII.      NoHce  of  Dalvey,  the  Seat  of  Norman  MacLeod,  Esq, 

By  A.  Bkakden,  Gardener  there. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  some  account  of  these  gardens,  and 
of  the  state  of  gardening,  and  of  other  gardens  of  note,  in  this  quarter. 

The  State  of  Gardening  in  this  Qt/arto-.^  Gardening  here  is  in  a  more 
forward  state  than  you  Southerns  might  imagine,  taking  into  account  this  our 
northern  locality  and  distance  from  the  metropolis,  the  grand  centre  from 
which  most  new  and  good  things  in  the  floral  way  emanate. 

The  gardeners  here  (as  in  most  other  places  where  I  have  been)  I  consider. 
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as  a  body,  to  be  a  most  iodustrious,  intelligent,  and  persevering  set  of  men ; 
many  of  them  reading  one  or  two  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  several  of 
which,  through  the  kindness  of  my  employer,  I  am  enabled  to  peruse ;  and  a 
number  of  them  are  either  natives  of,  or  have  visited,  the  southern  parts  of 
this,  or  been  in  the  sister  isle,  where  gardening  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  it  is  here.  These  few  general  remarks  I  have  thrown  out  in  the  mean 
time,  leaving  particulars  to  a  future  opportunity,  or  a  more  able  pen. 
.  Dalve^  Gardens,  ~-  First  let  me  refer  you  back  to  your  Volume  for  1838, 
p.  462.,  where  you  will  find  a  general  notice  of  these  grounds  by  my  prede- 
cesisor,  the  then  gardener.  My  task  is  by  that  notice  lessened  to  adding  a  few 
particulars  to  the  account  there  given.  The  houses  which  were  then  three 
are  now  five  ;  the  fourth  one  being  a  span-roofed  stove,  divided  bv  a  partition 
in  the  middle,  one  end  for  the  culture  of  orchidaceous  plants,  and  the  odier  a 
general  stove.  The  fifth  is  a  pit  for  heaths,  with  ventilators  in  the  walls  for 
the  admission  of  air  when  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  the  lights  beine  drawn 
down.  The  side  walls  are  of  stone,  with  a  temporary  erection  of  boards  along 
the  sides  (with  the  ventilating  tubes  through)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  dry 
leaves,  which  effectually  protects  the  walls  nrom  frost,  tne  roof  bein^  protected 
with  hurdles  thatched  with  bent  Tcoarse  grass  or  rushes).  The  sides  of  the 
hurdles  are  Sin.  deep,  made  of  Doards  1  in.  thick,  fitting  on  the  roof  like 
common  lights  on  rafters.  In  this  pit,  both  last  season  and  this,  we  have  kept 
pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  heaths,  &c.,  all  of  which,  at  present,  look  healthy  and 
well.  The  pathway  goes  along  the  back,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  by  which 
means  the  plants  can  be  examined  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary  sort  of  pits,  where  the  lights  have  to  be 
removed  for  that  purpose ;  also  the  ventilators  in  the  walls  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  damp  lodging  beneath.  The  plants  stand  on  a  platform  of  rough 
boards  near  the  glass,  and  are  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  river  sand. 
This  is  the  best  material  to  plunge  pots  in  I  have  yet  tried,  being  moist,  cool, 
and  clean,  and  worms  cannot  run  into  it*  This  practice  saves  frequent  water- 
ing, which  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  pit  of  this  sort,  as  the  less  water  used  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  damp  accumulating  ;  for  when  damp  is  once  generated 
it  is  not  so  easily  dried  up  again  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Under  the  plat- 
form are  stowed  away  pentstemons,  salvias,  fuchsias,  and  such  like  things,  for 
bedding  out  in  summer. 

The  general  stock  of  plants  mentioned  in  the  former  communication  is  still 
extending.     There  is  also  here  a  quantity  of  the  Himalapra  pines. 

The  garden  (independently  of  the  kitchen  ground)  is  about  five  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  originally  been  laid  out,  in  the  Dutch  style,  as  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, with  broad  main  walks,  which  are  still  retained,  and  taken  advantage  of 
for  effect,  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  kitchen  crops  have  been  removed,  bit 
by  bit,  to  give  place  to  flower  borders,  turf  glades,  and  other  ornaments,  and  a 
more  subordinate  place  assigned  to  this  department,  along  with  the  framing- 
ground,  hardy  pits,  &c.,  behind  the  walls  at  the  north  and  east  sides,  which  is 
well  protected  from  northerly  gales  by  a  rising  ground  covered  with  forest 
trees. 

Taking  the  above  as  a  preamble,  we  will  now  enter  the  garden  gate.  On  the 
left  is  a  border  facing  tne  south,  with  a  wall  behind,  which  last  season  was 
planted  with  three  rows  of  dahlias,  according  to  their  heights.  This  border, 
when  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  had  a  most  dazzling  effect.  It  is  now  planted 
with  rose  stocks,  to  be  worked  in  summer  with  choice  kinds  ;  and  pillfir  or 
climbing  roses  are  planted  against  the  wall.  On  the  right  is  the  Dropmore 
flower-garden,  spoken  of  in  the  former  communication  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
border  is  the  stove  ;  further  on  is  the  camellia-house,  occupied  chieffv  with 
camellias,  a  few  tall  New  Holland  plants  behind,  and  azaleas  and  heaths 
in  front.  Before  this  house  is  a  grass  glade ;  on  a  circle  in  the  centre  stands 
a  large  horsechestnut,  which  affords  an  agreeable  shade  for  a  seat  in  summer. 
Interspersed  through  the  glade  are  several  circles  of  rhododendrons  (the  circle 
is  a  favourite  figure  here),  rustic  vases,  and  single  plants  of  juniper,  forming  a 
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▼ery  agreeable  whole.  Further  on  is  a  border  of  Lllium  dgrinum  ;  on  the  op-> 
posite  border,  Zrupinus  polvphyilus.  At  right  angles  to  Uiis  are  borders  of 
common  roses,  right  and  left,  terminating  in  an  oblong  sheet  of  gravel,  whereon 
stand  two  lai^ge  beech  trees.  These  trees  form  an  excellent  shade  for  a 
luncheon  party,  for  which  the  oblong  was  designed.  To  the  left  of  this,  by  a 
winding  walk,  is  a  small  terraced  flower-garden,  in  the  face  of  a  sunny  bank. 
On  the  left  of  the  walk  is  a  bank  of  rhododendrons,  on  the  right  a  mass  of  the 
smaller  periwinkle,  which  is  thriving  in  mere  sand,  under  two  laq^  elm  trees. 
Returning  from  this  and  passine  along  the  north  wall  and  kitchen-garden  gate* 
we  come  to  a  main  walk  parallel  to  the  one  with  the  rose  borders.  After 
passing  under  some  shady  trees,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  pseony  border, 
which  is  about  300  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad.  Behind  this  is  a  hedge  of  common 
furze,  then  a  pathway,  and  afterwards  a  row  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  alternate  with 
Portugal  laurel.  In  the  border  there  are  three  rows  of  Lupinus  pol^phyilus 
of  different  varieties ;  then  two  rows  of  varieties  of  herbaceous  paeonias ;  and 
in  front  two  rows  of  the  pretty  little  Aquil^gia  glandulosa.  This  border, 
when  in  bloom,  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  thing  in  the  garden.  At  the  end 
of  thif,  to  the  right,  is  a  booth  for  the  flowering  of  calceolarias,  geraniums,  and 
other  summer  plants.  This  booth  was  devised  as  we  were  not  able  to  show 
off  the  plants  to  advantage  in  the  houses,  owing  to  their  being  so  crowded ; 
and  it  was  found  last  season  to  answer  admirably.  The  booth  is  the  same  size 
as  the  tulip  awning,  viz.  50  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  broad,  so  that  the  tulip  canvass, 
which  is  fitted  on  rollers  (on  Mr.  Weeks's  plan),  goes  on  this  when  it  comes 
off  the  tulips.  The  booth  I  shall  here  describe.  It  is  merely  a  skeleton  shed, 
with  posts,  rafters,  ridge  bar,  and  wall  plate,  and  movable  wooden  shutters  for 
the  sides,  made  of  very  thin  deal,  with  half-inch  openings  between  the  boards 
to  admit  air.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  a  stage  of  two  shelves  running  all 
round,  and  a  flat  top.  The  pathway  also  goes  all  round.  The  ends  are 
boarded,  the  same  as  the  shutters,  in  which  are  the  doorways.  The  subdued 
light  through  the  canvass  shows  the  plants  to  much  advantage,  which  you  have 
no  doubt  observed  in  Chiswick  show,  or  other  places  where  plants  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  We  now  return  to  the  greenhouse  and 
vinery,  heated  by  our  hot-water  apparatus,  on  the  level  principle ;  at  the  west 
end  of  which  is  a  mass  of  hollyhock ;  at  the  east  end  the  hea^-pit  described 
above,  backed  by  a  plantation  of  young  fruit  trees,  which  forms  a  small  orchard. 
In  front  of  the  vinery  is  a  crass  plot,  with  an  oval  in  the  centre  filled  with 
rhododendrons  and  a  Magnolia  purpurea. 

Several  alterations  and  improvements  are  in  contemplation,  the  principal 
one  of  which  will  be  carried  mto  effect  so  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
open,  viz.  planting  the  different  sorts  of  the  Himalaya  pines  at  sufficient  dis- 
tances along  the  main  walks,  so  that,  some  time  hence,  they  will  form  pine 
avenues ;  the  borders,  walks,  plants,  &c.,  to  be  left  until  the  pines  form  suf- 
ficiently attractive  objects  to  dispense  with  them. 

In  the  above  rough  sketch,  joined  to  my  predecessor's  communication,  will 
be  found  the  leading  features  of  Dalvey  garden,  which  I  now  submit,  with  the 
permission  of  my  most  worth  v  employer ;  than  whom  a  more  devoted  admirer 
of  Flora  does  not  exist ;  who  lives  on  and  loves  his  native  ground ;  who 
encourages  horticulture  in  particular,  and  all  rural  affairs  in  general,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Would  that  more  of  our  landed  country  gentlemen 
were  of  the  same  mind  I  Then  would  they  not  only  live  on,  but  take  an  interest 
in,  tbeir  hereditary  possessions ;  giving  employment  to  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  to  the  enriching  of  themselves  and 
future  generations  ;  banishing  our  now  proverbial  poverty  from  the  land,  and 
spreading  happiness  and  comfort  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  now 
over-populated  country.  Then  would  that  money  be  spent  among  us  which 
is  gained  on  the  soil,  but  which  at  present  is  drained  off  to  our  more  favoured 
neighbours. 

JJalvejf  Gardens,  Feb.  1.  1843. 
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Art.  VIII.  Bieton  GardenSf  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
€f  Letters  to  the  Canduetor.  By  James  Barnbs,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  RoUe. 

{Continuedfrom  p.  368.) 

Lbttir  XVL     Culture  of  ike  PoMo,      Mtsmanagement  it  tr  iuhject  to, 

CauMe  of  Curl  and  Dry  RoU 

I  WILL  now  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
that  invaluable  vegetable  the  potato ;  the  abuse  and  mismanage- 
ment it  is  subject  to ;  the  cause  of  curl^  and  of  that  enemy  3ie 
dry  rot,  &c.  &c.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  I  know  more 
about  eating  a  potato  than  about  the  proper  method  of  grow- 
ing them ;  and  certainly  the  art  of  cooking  them  is  a  greater 
trouble  than  growing  them,  about  which  I  mean  to  say  no  more 
than  I  have  myself  observed.  I  hope  it  may  be  useful  to  some. 
I  shall  give  my  honest  opinion,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 
I  have  had  considerable  practice  in  growing  potatoes  in  pots,  in 
celkrs,  in  sheds,  in  pits,  in  frames,  in  hothouses,  hooped  and 
matted  in  the  open  ground,  in  borders  in  the  open  garden,  and  in 
the  open  field.  I  have  practised  in  all  these  ways  for  several  years ; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  methods  are  superior  to  any 
other  person's;  one  thing  I  can  say,  that  no  person  has  ever 
beat  me  yet  at  any  exhibition  of  early  frame  potatoes ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  boast. 

Now  the  greatest  fault  I  have  always  observed  is  in  pre- 
paring the  seed ;  how  can  you  expect  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  if  the  seed  is  bad  and  has  lost  its  virtue?  For  in- 
stance, I  have  often  seen,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  potatoes 
hurried  out  of  the  ground,  chucked  together  in  large  heaps,  or 
clamps  as  they  are  called  in  some  places,  wet  and  dirty  as  it 
mav  be.  I  have  many  times  seen  those  heaps  allowed  to  heat, 
and  the  steam  passing  from  them  as  if  from  a  dunghill;  of 
course  that  must  be  wrong.  I  have  thought,  for  many  years, 
that  the  steam,  or  reek,  which  passes  off  must  be  so  much 
virtue  lost.  I  have  seen  these  very  heaps  kept  for  seed,  and 
allowed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  grow  all  together  in  one 
mass  of  shoots  and  roots,  and  to  become  so  hot  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  your  hand  in  it:  the 
hotter  they  get,  the  faster  they  grow ;  and  the  faster  they  grow, 
the  hotter  they  get :  then  perchance  they  get  moved,  and  the 
shoots  are  pulled  off  to  give  a  check,  to  keep  them  from  grow- 
ing. Can  such  potatoes  as  these  be  either  fit  to  eat,  or  in  a 
proper  state  to  plant  ?  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  the 
principal  virtue  is  thus  lost.  But,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
planted  again,  and  if  cut,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  they  per- 
haps lie  about  for  several  days  after,  sometimes  for  weeks ;  and 
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then  are  put  into  the  ground  after  making  what  is  considered  a 
good  preparation  for  it.     If  it  comes  on  very  wet  weather,  a 
great  many  of  them  slop  away,  as  it  is  called  in  Deyonshire, 
and  the  remainder  become  wesJc,  and  look  spindly  and  thin  all 
the  summer.     If  it  should  be  a  hot  and  dry  time  when  planted, 
and  the  weather  continues  dry  for  some  time  after  planting,  of 
course  they  get  dry  rot,  which  is  plain  for  anybody  to  see.     I 
have  seen  this  hundreds  of  times  in  different  places,  and  have 
often  pointed  it  out ;  but  nobody  would  ever  admit  it  was  their 
own  fault :  it  was  either  the  fault  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  sea- 
son ;  they  had  done  everything  they  could.     According  to  my 
observations,  my  opinion  is  that  the  curl  is  principamr  occa- 
sioned by  using  imperfect  seed  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ripened;    such,  for  instance,  as   late-planted  potatoes:   many 
select  them  because  they  are  not  fit  to  eat,  and,  therefore,  think 
they  will  do  to  plant.     An  early  frost  having  come,  and  cut 
them  all  down  before  they  have  got  half  their  natural  growth, 
it  makes  them  so  watery  and  waxy  that  they  are  not  eatable, 
and,  therefore,  they  bundle  them  dose  together  somewhere  to 
give  them  a  sweat ;  and  think  they  will  then  do  for  seed. 

In  planting  potatoes,  I  have  for  many  years  observed  that 
three  parts  out  of  four  are  planted  too  late,  which  is  a  very 
great  disadvantage  in  more  ways  than  one.  First,  the  seed 
gets  exhausted ;  2dly,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  season  is  lost ;  3dly,  if  it  should  set  in  a  dry  summer 
a  great  portion  of  the  seed  is  lost,  and  what  does  spring  up  is 
only  weak.  If  it  should  set  in  a  wet  summer  they  slop,  and 
what  remains  does  not  ripen.  My  system  is  to  plant  all  seed 
whole ;  neither  large  nor  small  potatoes,  but  a  middling  size, 
from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  bantam's.  When 
ihey  are  first  dug  up  they  ought  to  be  sorted  for  that  purpose ; 
and  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  to  harden ;  and, 
when  put  away,  laid  in  lofts  or  on  shelves,  or  in  places  where 
they  will  neither  grow  nor  get  heated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  potatoes  I  have  seen  planted  in 
Devonshire  has  been  done  too  late  by  six  or  eight  weeks;  and, 
if  it  were  not  for  its  beautiful  climate  and  soil,  what  could  they 
expect  to  get,  as  the  preparation  they  make  is  but  poor.  In  the 
first  place,  generally  speaking,  they  plough  the  ground  only  to 
the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches ;  I  think  that  is  not  doing  much 
towards  it :  2dly,  the  earth  between  the  rows  does  not  get  half- 
hoed,  nor  stirred  about  enough,  after  the  potatoes  are  up.  My 
own  opinion  is  fully  made  up,  that  the  ground  should  be  broken 
up  deep,  stirred  and  worked  about  in  every  possible  way  (par- 
ticularly in  dry  weather),  for  every  thing  that  is  planted; 
the  best  manure  is  that  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  without 
which  nothing  can  thrive.     I  do  not  mean  where  the  subsoil  is 
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barren  and  unfit  to  turn  up  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  but^  at  all 
events,  break  it :  even  if  you  let  it  lie  where  it  is  the  atmo* 
sphere  can  penetrate  and  the  wai;er  can  pass  through  freely; 
but  neither  can  do  BO5  except  you  keep  the  earth  open.  For 
instance,  if  you  go  to  any  wood  or  hedge-row,  and  grub  up 
trees  that  have  sprung  up  naturally,  without  the  assistance  of 
man,  you  will  there  find  the  nature  of  the  earth  is  porous; 
partly  fiom  roots  decaying,  aad  nirtlj  by  moles,  mice,  worm^ 
and  insects  working  through  in  aU  directions,  winch,  of  course, 
allows  both  air  and  water  to  pass  through  in  its  natural  way. 
Why  should  we,  under  pretence  of  cultivating  and  assisting 
nature,  puddle  and  trample  the  earth  for  four  or  five  inches  on 
the  surface,  to  stop  up  all  the  pores  ?  It  seems  strange,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  it  so,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  continue. 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  but  one  subsoil  plough 
since  I  have  been  in  Devonshire ;  and  what  gave  me  pleasure 
did  not  do  so  to  others.  I  laugh  to  think  of  the  many  curious 
remarks  I  heard  made  on  that  ^^  ugly  plough,"  as  it  was  called ; 
they  were  certain  it  never  would  answer  hereabouts. 

Whilst  I  think  of  it,  I  must  tell  you  how  they  get  up  their 
potatoes  in  Devonshire,  which,  I  think,  will  make  you  laugh 
too.  They  do  not  take  them  up  with  a  fork  of  any  kind,  but 
have  what  they  call  a  ^^  tibble;"  that  is,  two  bills,  what  you 
would,  perhaps,  call  a  mattock.  I  have  always  heard  it  so  called 
everywhere  but  in  Devonshire.  What  we  call  a  fork,  too,  they 
call  a  pick.  Well,  they  go  into  the  garden  with  this  tibble  and 
a  maun  (they  call  a  basket  of  any  size  a  maun) ;  they  thrust 
this  tool  amongst  the  potatoes  with  all  their  might,  the  same  as 
we  used  to  do  at  Norwood  amongst  the  oak  stubs  in  clearing 
the  woods.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  potatoes  are  rooted  out, 
they  let  go  their  tool  and  pick  them  up ;  then  taking  hold  of  the 
tool  again,  as  before,  they  root  out  two  or  three  more.  This  is 
their  manual  of  grubbing  up  potatoes  :  in  wet  bad  weather  you 
may  guess  they  lose  nothing  by  the  job ;  for  they  and  their 
tibble  are  besmeared  all  over  with  slub.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  fine  enforced  for  robbing  the  fields  of  so  much  good 
earth.  I  have  often  asked  them  why  they  did  not  get  proper 
potato  forks,  and  have  told  them  that  they  would  take  up  a 
larger  quantity,  and  iji  better  condition ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  some  to  fork  out,  others  to  pick  up,  and  bag :  but  they 
always  replied  that  it  would  never  answer  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  man  could  get  up  a  larger  quantity 
with  the  tibble;  though  they  acknowledged  they  had  never 
tried  my  way,  or  used  any  kind  of  fork,  but  had  seen  them 
ploughed  out. 

I  omitted  to  observe  in  the  proper  place  that  when  plotatoes 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  shady  situation,  under  hedges  or 
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treeBj  they  do  not  come  to  proper  perfection,  and  are  mixed 
the  others  which  were  grown  in  the  open  field,  which  accounts 
for  some  being  found  waxy  or  watery  amongst  the  others  -when 
cooked ;  likewise  in  the  next  season^  when  planted  again^  for 
finding  a  few  in  one  row  and  a  few  in  another  curled. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  all  potatoes  that  are  meant   for 
seed  should  be  ripe,  and  hardened  by  the  sun  and  air  before 
stowing  away ;  that  they  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  dry  situ* 
ation,  and  never  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  planted  out,  under 
any  consideration ;  that  a  dioroughly  good  winter  fallow  should 
be  made,  and  the  ground  well  broken  up  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  laid  as  rough  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  for  the  sun^ 
wind,  and  frost  to  penetrate  through  it.     Any  good   stable- 
dung,  cowHlung,  dung  from  the  pigsties,  or  any  other  good 
manure,  will  grow  potatoes  well,  if  the  ground  is  only  properly 
prepared,  and  thoroughly  sweetened  with  the  atmosphere ;  taking 
care  to  plant  them  in  good  time  for  general  crops.     I  like  to 
have  them  all  in  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  last  week 
in  April. 

For  the  growing  of  potatoes  in  pats  in  hothouses^  &c,  to  have 
them  good  in  January,  they  should  be  planted  the  first  week  in 
October  in  a  GOnsized  pot,  placed  at  the  back  end,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  hothouse  where  you  can  put  them  thick  together; 
as  fast  as  they  get  up  and  are  three  inches  high,  take  them 
out  into  a  colder  place,  such  as  a  vinery  or  a  peach-house. 
When  you  have  a  quantity  in  readiness,  fill  as  many  goodnsized 
pots  as  you  can  spare ;  get  some  good,  open,  rich,  sweet  mould ; 
fill  the  pots  three  parts  full,  not  sifted  but  rough ;  place  them 
where  you  intend  them  to  stand  in  rows.  A  peach-house  is 
the  best  place ;  in  one  where  you  intend  beginning  early,  you  get 
the  first  crop  off  before  the  leaves  of  the  peach  trees  shade  the 
house  at  aU.  In  planting  them  into  the  larger  pots  from  the 
sixties,  pull  off  all  the  shoots  except  the  one  that  is  the  strongest ; 
never  aUowing  more  than  one  shoot  to  each  plant  at  this  season 
of  the  year :  put  three  or  four  plants  into  a  large  pot,  accord- 
ing  to  the  size.  Be  careful  never  to  water  with  cold  water,  or 
they  will  come  on  very  slowly ;  also  be  sure  you  do  not  over- 
water  them,  or  the  flavour  of  the  potato  will  be  lost ;  a  little 
manure  liquid,  with  some  soot  in  it,  once,  is  a  fine  thing.  When 
fit  to  earth  up,  fill  up  the  pots ;  and  when  they  have  made  their 
growth,  leave  off  watering  them  altogether,  it  you  wish  to  have 
a  good-flavoured  and  dry  potato.  If  you  have  not  small  sixties 
to  spare,  use  pans,  shallow  boxes,  or  an  old  basket,  or  lay  them 
inside  of  a  hotbed,  either  in  a  frame  or  in  a  hothouse,  which 
will  hatch  them  quite  as  well. 

For  growing  them  in  pits  or  frames^  I  make  a  very  slight 
hotbed  with  a  few  leaves  and  rubbish  (for  bottom-heat  does  not 
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suit  a  potato  by  any  meana).  Get  some  good,  prepared,  sweet; 
open  earth,  and  put  it  all  over  the  bed  12  or  14  inches  deep ;  have 
your  seed  all  ready  hatched  as  before  recommended ;  turn  them 
all  out  as  near  ^f  a  size  as  poscdble,  taking  care  to  pull  off  every 
shoot  but  the  strongest  one«  With  bestowing  this  care  and 
attention  I  haye  had  as  fine  crops  this  way  as  I  eyer  saw  out  of 
doors.  I  always  grow  the  Albion,  or  Dwarf  ash-leaved  Kidney, 
for  all  early  purposes ;  having  proved  it  to  be  the  best  sort  for 
that.  I  have  now  at  this  time  my  third  crop  planted :  the  first 
is  all  up  as  strong  as  on  May-day ;  the  second  coming  on ;  the 
third  just  plant^ ;  and  so  I  continue  to  plant  again  into  the 
sixties  as  fast  as  I  turn  the  others  out. 

I  hatch  the  whole  for  all  early  work,  likewise  for  hooping, 
and  the  first  turned  out  on  the  border ;  they  will  stand  in  any 
comer  out  of  the  way  to  hatch.  In  hooping  or  sheltering 
potatoes  with  mats  or  canvass,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  throw  out 
4  ft.  in  width  across  the  garden  where  I  take  up  my  asparagus 
for  forcing,  throwing  the  earth  out  right  and  left  to  sweeten,  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot ;  then  the  dung  and  leaves  which  come  away 
at  that  season  of  the  year  from  the  sea-kale,  that  has  been  in  use 
all  the  winter,  is  put  into  this  trench  about  12  or  14  inches 
thick,  and  the  eardi  thrown  back  over  it.  I  next  take  the 
scarlet-runner  sticks,  and  lay  th^n  on  and  across ;  tie  them  to 
the  height  of  about  12  in.  above  the  bed,  and  then  turn  the 
potatoes  out  as  above  recommended,  all  ready  hatched  either  in 
pots,  or  any  of  the  conveniences  which  at  that  season  of  the  year 
are  plentiful,  such  as  pine-stoves,  vineries,  cucumber  and  melon 
beds,  &C.  It  is  astonishing  what  time  you  gain  by  having  them 
always  ready  hatched :  not  only  that,  but  it  requires  so  httle  of 
any  sort  of  fermenting  materials ;  only  wanting  a  very  slight 
warmth,  just  to  start  them  at  first  going  off,  for  potatoes  do  not 
like  bottom  heat.  By  hatching  a  few  to  turn  out  into  a  sheltered 
situation  in  the  borders  or  elsewhere,  and  by  following  the 
practice  I  have  recommended,  I  find  I  have  always  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  new  potatoes  all  the  season,  until  such  time  as 
they  come  naturally  out  of  doors. 

To  prepare  for  the  out-of'-door  potatoes,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  do  as  I  have  before  stated.  Get  the  ground  well-worked, 
sweetened,  and  manured,  and  planted  in  the  proper  season  with, 
whole  seed  that  has  neither  been  heated  nor  allowed  to  grow 
before  planted.  If  what  I  have  reoonimended  is  attended  to, 
the  curl,  dry  rot,  or  sloping,  will  never  trouble  you;  but 
you  will  be  satisfactorily  repaid  for  all  the  labour  and  expense 
you  have  been  at  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

To  grow  them  in  cellars  or^  sheds  is  nothing  more  than  pro- 
curing a  quantity  of  last  year's  old  potatoes  in  August  and 
September,  and  stacking  them  in  rows  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
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ground  with  a  quantity  of  old  tan  or  light  earth  between  thein^ 
when  numbers  of  young  potatoes  of  a  bad  quality  form  them- 
selves. It  is  not  much  practised  now  by  the  London  market- 
gardeners,  but  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  London  pur- 
chasers soon  got  tired  of  them. 

To  cook  a  potato  well,  the  following  is  the  best  and  most 
simple  method  I  know  of.  An  iron  saucepan  is  the  best  for 
cooking  them  in,  as  the  copper  ones,  if  not  quite  clean,  are  apt 
to  be  dangerous.  They  should  be  dressed  with  the  skins  on,  and 
not  be  drowned  with  water ;  done  quickly,  and  the  water  poured 
off  directly  they  are  about  done,  shaking  a  little  salt  amongst 
them,  leaving  them  near  the  fire,  with  the  cover  of  the  saucepan 
loose,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  steam  passing  off.  This  will  insure 
you  a  dry  mealy  potato. 

Exchanging  seed,  one  neighbourhood  with  another,  is  very 
essential ;  and  a  very  beneficial  improvement  will  be  obtained 
thereby,  both  in  crop  and  quality.  All  seed  should  be  changed 
once  in  two  years ;  not  only  potatoes  but  all  sorts  of  com  and 
vegetables  ;  the  benefit  of  a  general  system  of  exchanging 
throughout  the  whole  country  would  be  very  astonishing. 

I  have  known,  for  some  years,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
various  persons  that  over-ripeness  in  the  seed  potatoes  is  the 
cause  of  their  curling.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
although  in  my  own  practice  I  have  had  no  proof  of  it ;  haviog 
always  made  it  a  standing  rule  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  potatoes 
before  getting  over-ripe,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  moderately 
ripe.  I  have  had  practical  proof  that,  if  the  unripe  and  imperfect 
seed  potatoes  are  planted,  they  cause  the  curl;  therefore,  it 
appears  quite  reasonable  to  me  to  hear  of  over-ripe  seed 
potatoes  getting  the  curl,  as  well  as  those  which  are  unripe. 
The  former  curl  because  they  have  lost  part  of  their  properties 
and  substance;  the  latter  curl  through  not  possessing  these 
properties  and  substance  at  all.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  either  under-ripe  or  over-ripe ;  of  course,  either 
way,  it  does  not  possess  its  full  properties.  Com  over-ripe, 
every  one  knows,  more  particularly  wheat,  loses  a  considerable 
quantity  of  its  properties :  with  all  kinds  of  seeds  the  effect  is 
the  same ;  of  which  I,  myself,  have  in  many  instances  had 
ample  proof,  which,  at  present,  I  will  not  enlarge  on. 

In  a  short  time  I  think  of  giving  you  a  rough  sketch  of  my 
management  of  the  kitchen-garden,  cropping,  trenching,  hoeing, 
&c.  &c. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Nov.  7.  1842. 

P.  S. — June  29.  1843.  Having  met  last  week  an  old  expe- 
rienced farmer,  I  asked  him  how  his  potatoes  were  looking  this 
season.    He  informed  me  that  they  were  very  indifferent ;  that 
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he  had  been  a  considerable  distance  about  the  county^  and  found 
those  of  many  persons  much  worse  than  his  own ;  that  many 
acres  were  ploughed  up  as  a  complete  failure ;  and  that  in  many 
situations  he  had  observed  the  missed  places  planting  with  fresh 
seed.  My  own  opinion  is^  that  planting  and  filling  up  with  seed 
more  exhausted  than  the  first  is  of  but  little  use ;  for  this 
reason,  if  any  of  them  should  grow  they  will  be  much  later  than 
the  others,  and  spoil  the  sample,  particularly  if  they  should  be 
for  sale.  I  should  recommend  calculating  on  the  crop ;  then,  at 
certain  distances,  taking  up  with  a  spade  the  plants  of  so  many 
rows,  and  planting  them  in  the  vacancies,  right  and  left,  as  they 
are  taken  up.  The  cleared  ground  could  then  be  planted  with 
other  potatoes,  or  sown  with  turnips,  to  be  pulled  off  early.  No 
vegetable  that  I  am  acquainted  with  transpL&nts  better  than  the 
potato,  if  properly  done ;  it  is  the  means  of  checking  the  over- 
luxuriance  of  the  stalk,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  tubers. 

I  asked  the  above-mentioned  farmer  what  was  the  principal 
failure  or  disease  so  prevalent  amongst  the  potato  crops,  and  the 
cause  of  it.  The  latter  he  could  not  account  for  otherwise  than 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  most  others  he  had  con- 
versed with,  that  it  was  through  the  wet  unkind  season ; 
although,  to  their  surprise,  the  dry  rot  was  very  prevalent,  as 
well  as  sloping,  or  wet  rot.  Besides,  he  says,  there  is  another 
failure  very  prevalent  this  season,  that  much  of  the  seed  pro- 
duces underground  tubers  without  shooting  up,  or  producing 
any  stems.  ^^  What  could  be  the  cause  of  that,"  says  the'  farmer ; 
"  if  not  the  wet  cold  season  ?" — "  Exhaustion  of  tJie  seed  before 
planting,"  I  answered,  ^*  ia  the  cause  of  each  disease  you  com* 
plain  of." — *'  How  can  that  be,"  asked  the  farmer,  **  when  last 
autumn  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  remember  for  ripening  the 
potato  crop ;  so  that  many  persons'  potatoes  were  ripened  and 
taken  up  several  weeks  sooner  than  usual  ?  Besides,  we  had  a 
very  mild  favoiu*able  winter ;  no  frosts  to  injure  them  in  any 
way." — "  The  more  likely  to  get  exhausted,"  I  replied,  "by 
heating  and  growing.'* — "  Very  likely,  very  likely,"  replies  the 
farmer,  "  I  am  sure  ;  though  I  never  once  gave  that  a  thought, 
although  we  have  suffered  from  dry  rot  and  sloping  for  years, 
hereabouts.  On  second  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  that  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  all  three  of  these  diseases :  diy  rot,  sloping,  and 
tubering  under  ground  without  sending  up  stems." — "  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  it  is,"  I  replied.  "  The  dry  rot  affects  those  most 
from  the  middle  of  the  heap,  that  have  been  the  hottest  Those 
have  gone  sleepy,  dead,  and  druxy  [?  drowsy],  like  an  over-ripe 
apple,  looking  fair  to  the  eye  although  perished ;  and  they  are 
to  be  found  amongst  old  potatoes,  for  several  months  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  on  many  people's  tables,  spotted,  black,  and 
flavourless,  amongst  others  tolerably  good.     The  sloping,  or 
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moist  rot^  is  caused  by  the  same ;  but,  probably  by  th^ 
nearer  the  outside  of  the  heap,  the  steam  and  moisture  cause 
them  to  grow  freely,  or,  I  should  say,  shoot  in  the  heap  fireely. 
Thus  potatoes  that  were  good  in  autumn  are  found  in  spring  to 
be  waxy,  watery,  and  black.     Pulling  the  shoots  off  in  spring, 
and  exposing  the  seed  to  the  atmosphere,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently done  with  the  seed  potato  when  it  is  considered  safe 
from  frost  and  they  are  are  not  required  to  eat,  are  the  means  of 
producing  tubers  without  stems ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason 
for  fonmng  that  opinion.    When  a  boy  I  was  set  to  dear  out 
the  bins  in  a  potato  cellar.    I  particularly  noticed  in  one  bin, 
near  a  window  that  had  been  standing  open  for  a  considerable 
time  to  allow  the  air  to  draw  through  to  dry  and  sweeten  the 
cellar,  and  where  the  morning  sun  shone  in,  that  the  few  old 
potatoes  there  left  had  mostly  formed  plenty  of  tubers,  and  but 
few  shoots.     I  well  knew  they  had  their  shoots  and  roots  pulled 
off  two  or  three  times  in  the  preyious  winter  and  spring.     Boy- 
like, I  collected  some  of  the  largest  of  the  young  tubers,  took 
them  to  some  of  the  garden  men  just  by,  telling  them  there 
were  larger  young  potatoes  in  the  cellar  than  they  had  out  of 
doors.  On  going  to  London  afterwards  to  follow  my  business  at 
market-gardening,  I  observed  new  potatoes  were  produced  from 
potato  cellars  before  we  could  grow  them  by  forcmg.     It  was  a 
practice  in  some  of  the  gardens  to  stack  a  quantity  in  old  tan  or 
light  earth,  in  cellars  or  sheds,  to  cope  with  the  others ;  but 
sometimes  they  grew  all  in  one  matted  mass  of  roots  and  shoots. 
In  my  efforts  to  get  over  this  difficulty,   I  remembered  the 
potato  bin ;  and  by  allowing  them  to  grow  a  considerable  length 
before  making  use  of  them,  pulling   off  dean   all  roots  and 
shoots,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  wind  for  a  time, 
they  answered  expectation  tolerably  well,   only  that  a  large 
quantity  was  always  lost  with  dry  rot  and  wet  rot,  instead  of 
producing  tubers. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  practice  only,  that  were  the 
seed  properly  sorted  out  in  autumn,  and  prepared  and  taken 
care  of  through  the  season  afterwards,  as  before  recommended, 
we  should  hear  of  but  few  complaints  about  any  disease  amongst 
the  potato  crops :  ^^  prevention  is  the  only  profitable  cure.'' 

Hearing  so  much  of  disease  in  this  valuable  vegetable  this  sea- 
son, and  observing  questions  asked  in  the  Gardener^s  Chromclei 
and  remarks  made  in  that  and  other  papers,  I  have  been  induced, 
in  my  humble  way,  to  state  the  above,  which  I  have  entirely 
learned  by  practice.  I  also  feared  that  I  had  not  explained 
myself  sufficiently,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  on  the  subject  of 
potato-growing. 
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Letter  XVII.     St^stem  of  KUcken- Gardening,     Cullure  of  the  Straioberry^ 

Asparagus,  Sea^kale,  Celery,  and  Cauliflower, 

In  my  last  I  promiaed  I  would  give  you  a  short  account  of  my 
rough  System,  of  KUch^-Gardening,  which,  I  am  Borry  to  aay, 
is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  not  one  job  having  been  done 
in  Bicton  kitchen-gardens  yet  to  please  me.  They,  as  you 
observed  when  here,  are  on  a  level  (an  artificial  level  though), 
well  supplied  with  water  all  the  year  round,  from  a  beautiful 
stream  which  runs  through  it.  The  ground  a  sandy  loam ;  the 
subsoil  a  body  of  dry,  coarse,  red  sand,  inclining  rather  in  some 
places  to  a  sort  of  rocky  flat  stones.  This  garden  was  formed 
at  an  immense  expense,  having  thousands  of  loads  of  loam  to 
make  the  borders,  &c.,  and  yet  in  places  the  sand  is  still  near 
to  the  surface :  but  since  you  were  here  I  have  got  home  about 
500  yards  of  beautiful  loam  and  marl ;  intending  to  make  a  good 
preparation  for  every  tree  that  is  planted,  and  to  wheel  a 
quantity  of  it  on  every  piece  of  ground,  as  the  crops  are  cleared 
off,  giving  the  ground  a  good  trenching,  breaking  the  subsoil 
with  a  strong  fork  and  leaving  it  where  it  is.  I  make  it  a  standing 
rule  to  return  as  much  as  possible  of  the  refuse  of  vegetables 
back  to  the  ground  again,  by  trenching  down  cabbage  leaves, 
broccoli  stumps,  pea  haulm,  and  all  such  articles,  in  a  green 
state.  The  benefit  to  the  soil  is  great,  and  the  saving  of  labour 
considerable ;  for  I  have  seen  much  time  lost  in  clearing  a  piece 
of  ground  of  the  vegetable  rubbish  on  its  surface,  previously  to 
trenching. 

Now  the  kitchen-gardening  business,  before  I  came  here, 
had  been  done  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  done  and  practising  myself.  The  tools 
the  most  paltry  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  some  trouble  to  get  a 
Devonshire  man  to  use  a  spade  with  an  eye  to  it.  Their  spade 
(which  no  doubt  you  noticed  when  in  this  county)  is  an  ugly, 
home-made,  heart-shaped  bit  of  heavy  iron,  with  a  great  socket 
to  it ;  and  they  form  the  handle  of  it  themselves,  by  cutting  a 
^eat,  heavy,  lumbering  stick  out  of  a  hedge,  6  or  7  feet 
in  length,  about  the  size  of  a  Kentish  hop-pole,  so  that  they 
can  always  use  it  without  bending  their  backs ;  although  the 
generality  of  men  in  Devonshire  are  a  shortish  race.  How- 
ever, this  long-handled  spade  and  the  homespun  tibble  are 
almost  the  only  tools  you  can  get  them  to  use ;  and  they  have 
the  ugliest-made  wheelbarrow  too,  the  most  awkwanl  and 
cumbersome  that  can  be  imagined.  Any  kind  of  improved  tool 
they  appear  to  dislike ;  so  that  you  need  not  wonder  at  our 
being  a  little  out  of  order.  For  instance,  a  few  days  since,  a 
load  of  potatoes  was  wanted  from  the  field,  for  the  use  of  the 
house.     I. had  already  had  two  potato  forks  from  Essex.     Some 
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of  my  men  saw  them,  and  asked  my  foreman  (who  is  a  Scotch- 
man, and  had  seen  such  forks  before)  what  use  they  were  of; 
and  when  he  told  them,  and  added  he  expected  I  was  going  to 
teach  them  how  to  take  up  potatoes,  they  laughed,  and  said 
that  I  should  find  I  was  mistaken,  for  such  things  would  not 
answer  hereabouts.  I  took  a  couple  of  my  forks,  and  a  boy  to 
pick  up,  and  I  set  to  work  myself,  and  told  one  of  my  men  to 
take  the  other,  and  look  at  me,  and  follow  on  digging  with 
it ;  and  they  all  confessed  they  never  saw  such  a  quantity  of 
potatoes  turned  out  in  so  short  a  time  before,  but  they  still  did 
not  exactly  relish  taking  them  up  in  that  way. 

I  found  their  system  of  working  in  the  kitchen-garden  was 
puddling  it  over;  with  scarcely  depth  enough,  when  digging, 
to  cover  an  earwig.     They  had  amongst  them  but  one  bit  of 
a  spade  the  length  of  my  hand,  and  two  long-handled  spades, 
so  worn  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  men  over-fatiguing  them- 
selves by  lifting  too  great  a  weight;  one  two-pronged  fork 
with  a  broken  handle ;  one  old  drain-hoe ;  and  two  old  Dutch 
hoes :  and  this  was  about  the  stock  of  tools  I  found  in  Bicton 
kitchen-gardens,  and  I  thought  them  the  most  miserable  lot  I 
had  ever  met  with.     However,  I  had  fortunately  brought  a  set 
of  my  goose-necked  hoes  with  me ;  but  I  could  not  persuade 
any  of  them  to  use  them,  for  weeding  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  my  hoes  appeared  to  them  the  most  ridiculous  things  imagin- 
able.   I  wondered  how  the  work  was  done  with  such  tools ;  but 
soon  found  hoeing  and  raking  to  keep  a  smooth  surface  formed 
their  method  (for  they  had  an  old  rake  or  two),  and  digging 
shallow  and  breaking  fine,  picking  out  all  the  stones  (the  very 
thing  I  thought  the  ground  wanted  more  of).     The  strawberries 
were  old,  and  all  run  together  into  a  mat,  which  is  the  surest 
way  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  difierent  kinds  of  weeds  for  seed,  so 
that  they  must  remain  in  the  garden ;  it  likewise  was  a  good 
harbour  for  slugs  and  snails  to  breed  in,  and  for  the  birds  to 
feed  and  hide  themselves  in.     I  soon  found  that  when  showery 
weather  set  in  everything  was  devoured  by  slugs,  which  the 
men  told  me  it  was  a  wonderful  garden  for ;  and  they  accounted 
for  it  by  saying  it  was  a  newly  formed  garden  taken  out  of  a 
field.     I  could  not  agree  with  them,  so  I  set  to  work  and  de- 
stroyed an  amazing  quantity  in  a  short  time  by  the  following 
method.      Getting  some  fresh  grains  from  the  brewhouse,  I 
went  round,  inside  and  out,  dropping  about  a  table-spoonful  of 
them  as  I  walked,  at  small  distances  in  all  directions,  at  dusk 
in  the  evening ;  I  then  went  round  with  a  pail  of  fresh-slacked 
lime  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  found  them 
heaped  on  each  other  like  bees  when  swarmed :  by  dusting  them 
with  lime,  I  killed  those  that  were  so  collected.      I  sent  a 
woman  or  boy  round  with  a  pail  and  trowel  the  next  morning. 
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to  take  them  up,  and  bury  them.  It  was  astonishing  what  a 
quantity  was  destroyed  by  following  this  method  closely  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks :  but  it  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  slugs  away 
altogether,  which  is  easily  done  by  trenching,  ridging  rough, 
and  continually  hoeing  and  stirring  the  ground,  which  is  con- 
genial to  all  vegetation,  but  destructive  not  only  to  slugs,  by 
turning  them  and  their  broods  out,  but  to  every  other  sort  of 
vermin,  which  it  lets  have  no  peace,  and  either  destroys  them 
altogether  or  drives  them  away,  as  they  do  not  like  such  usage. 

No  strawberry  plants  ought  to  be  planted  less  than  2  ft. 
apart  each  way,  and  never  allowed  to  stand  more  than  two 
years,  taking  care  always  to  keep  all  runners  cut  closely  off; 
by  these  means  there  is  a  greater  weight  to  be  obtained,  finer 
fruit,  and  better  flavoured,  as  the  sun  and  air  can  circulate  more 
freely  amongst  them ;  and  mulching  them  with  clean  short  grass, 
just  as  they  come  into  bloom,  keeping  them  clean  and  the  ground 
moist,  makes  them  flourish.  If  they  are  obliged  to  be  watered, 
it  must  never  be  done  with  a  rose  on  the  watering-pot,  but  by 
pouring  roimd  the  roots  from  the  spout,  so  that  they  get  a  good 
soaking  without  wetting  the  fruit ;  for  it  spoils  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  if  it  is  over-watered.  The  best-tasted  and  most  pro- 
lific strawberries  that  I  know  of  are  Myatt's  British  queen, 
Myatt's  Eliza,  Myatt's  pine,  Downton,  Keen's  seedling,  and  the 
old  true  Scarlet  pine.  I  find  that  the  plants  that  have  been 
forced,  by  being  turned  out  as  soon  as  done  with  into  a  good 
bit  of  ground  well  prepared,  always  make  fine  stools  for  the 
next  season,  or  bring  a  good  crop  the  same  autumn,  which  is 
found  to  be  very  useful.  Any  good  holding  loam  will  grow 
strawberries,  and  bring  them  to  a  good  flavour,  if  well  prepared 
and  sweetened  by  the  atmosphere  first ;  and  some  good  rotten 
dung  worked  in  amongst  it,  and  a  little  soot  sprinkled  in 
amongst  them  and  hoed  in  in  the  month  of  April,  will  make 
an  astonishing  difference  in  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
and,  if  the  ground  has  become  steely*  and  unkind  by  heavy 
rains,  sow  some  charcoal  dust  amongst  them,  and  hoe  it  in, 
which  will  soon  purify  the  earth,  and  improve  the  crop  won- 
derfully. 

Asparagus^  to  be  grown  well,  should  have  the  ground  well 
prepared,  broken  up  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  well  manured, 
with  some  sea-weed  or  salt  worked  into  the  ground ;  which  should 
be  trenched  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  a^d  laid  in  rough  ridges  so 
that  the  air,  sun,  and  frost  can  penetrate  through  it.    Forking  the 

*  Steely.  Clayey  soil  that  has  been  poached  when  wet,  and  when  the  water 
cannot  get  away,  is,  when  dry,  difficult  to  penetrate  with  the  spade  or  hoe,  and 
in  that  state  is  said  to  cut  ouf  steely,  or  leathery.  When  wet  it  is  shining, 
close,  and  tough,  like  liver;  and  when  dry,  hard,  steely,  and  unkind,  like 
iron. 

3dSer.— 1843.     VIII.  ff 
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ground  at  every  opportunity  with  a  strong  fork  or  pick-axe 
on  every  frosty  morning,  routing  and  turning  it  about  when 
frozen,  will  not  only  sweeten  and  mellow  it,  but  will  kill  all 
slugs  and  other  insects.     Never  put  in  your  asparagus  plants 
until  April;   when  the  young  plants  are  grown  or  shot  2   or 
3  inches  they  always  do  best:  if  planted  before  they  begin 
to   grow,  and  the  weather   should  turn   out   cold  and  harsh, 
oftentimes  there  wiU  be  many  plants  that  will  lie  dormant  and 
not  break  at  all,  which  causes  so  many  blanks  in  the  beds.     If 
you  intend  sowing  the  seeds,  do  so  a  month  earlier  in  drills 
2  ft.  apart;  which  should  also  be  the  distance  at  which  to  plant 
them ;  thinning  out  the  plants  sown  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart 
in  the  drills ;  never  putting  more  than  two  rows  of  plants  in 
each  bed  of  4  ft. ;  and  leaving  from  2^  ft  to  3  ft.  alley,  which  is 
essential,  and  is  a  good  shaded  situation  in  hot  dry  summer 
weather  to  grow  the  late  cauliflower  and  Cape  broccoli.     The 
system  of  covering  the  beds  with  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  is 
done  by  the  London  market-gardeners  early  in  the  spring  I  do 
not  approve  of,  always  considering  it  completely  in  opposition 
to  nature.     They  gay  they  cannot  get  a  sale  for  it  amongst  the 
London  people  if  it  is  not  a  considerable  length :  but  of  what 
use  is  it  ?    The  London  people  cannot  eat  those  long,  tough,  hard 
stalks;  for  after  all  only  the  very  top  can  be  eaten.     I  always 
find  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  families  are  most  fond  of 
asparagus  in  its  natural  beautiful  green  colour,  and  just  long 
enough  for  the  cook  to  tie  into  a  bunch ;  then  you  do  not  rob 
and  smother  the  plants,  but  have  asparagus  fit  to  eat,  tender, 
and  high-flavoured.     It  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  deli- 
cious vegetables  grown,  but  wonderfully  abused. 

Sea-kale  should  have  the  ground  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
to  asparagus,  with  salt  and  sea- weed,  which  it  is  very  fond  of; 
planting  one-year-old  small  plants  that  have  been  saved  on 
poor  ground,  the  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows,  not  two  or  three  together  as  is  generally  done; 
for,  if  the  preparation  is  good,  one  plant  is  always  sufficient.  It 
is  as  beautiful  and  delicious  a  vegetable  as  any  that  is  grown,  for 
winter  purposes,  if  grown  and  blanched  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but 
it  requires  time  and  attention  to  bring  it  properly  to  perfection. 
If  it  is  hurried  with  too  much  heat,  it  is  spindly,  weak,  and 
without  flavour ;  if  too  slow,  it  is  as  bitter  and  worthless.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  in  its  full  perfection  when  from  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long.  When  cutting  it,  take  care  always  to  cut  the  crown  just 
under  the  earth :  this  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  the 
crown  of  the  plant  is  left  above  the  ground  to  be  exposed  to  the 
frost  after  it  has  been  forced,  it  causes  the  canker  so  generally 
complained  of  amongst  sea-kale ;  but  take  care  always  to  leave 
a  little  litter  or  leaves  amongst  it,  so  that  the  frost  may  not 
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penetrate  to  the  crown,  and  then  you  will  have  healthy  and 
wholesome  sea-kale.  But  it  is  plain  enough  that,  if  it  is  other- 
wise, it  is  our  own  fault,  the  same  ajs  it  is  with  the  seed 
potato. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of  all  vegeta- 
bles, but  subject  to  mismanagement  to  a  great  degree.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  generally  sown  too  early.  The  main  crops  should 
never  by  any  means  be  sown  sooner  than  the  first  or  second 
week  in  April,  and  then  on  a  very  slight  hotbed,  covering  a 
part  of  the  bed  with  a  light  or  hand-glasses,  by  w^hich  means  you 
get  plants  of  two  different  ages ;  taking  care  to  sprinkle  your 
beds  and  plants,  when  up,  with  water  a  little  warmed.  Keep  the 
earth  stirred  often  with  a  pointed  stick  to  keep  it  open.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  have  two  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves,  prick  a 
quantity  very  carefully  on  another  slight  hotbed.  If  you  want 
to  grow  celery  extra  large,  then  pridk  it  again  in  about  16  or 
18  days;  then  the  third  time,  leaving  the  same  interval  between. 
Keeping  them  watered  with  good  water,  and  hoeing  them 
often,  will  be  the  means  of  having  strong  well-rooted  plants :  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  after  the  third  time  trans- 
planting, more  than  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  the  fibres  will 
have  spread  such  a  distance  that  they  will  be  subject  to  get 
broken  ofi^  when  taken  up ;  which  should  be  done  with  great 
care,  with  a  trowel,  with  all  the  earth  which  will  adhere  to  the 
plants.  I  must  here  make  one  important  remark,  which  is, 
in  planting  in  any  stage  of  its  growth  never  plant  deep; 
always  leave  the  collar  and  seed  leaves  above  ground,  and,  as 
you  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  plant  it  as  high  as  you  please, 
do  not  thrust  your  celery  plants  down  into  the  cold  gravelly  or 
sandy  subsoil  beneath,  for  if  you  do  it  will  never  be  good. 
You  cannot  possibly  have  good  celery  if  you  sow  it  too  early, 
and  then  allow  your  plants  to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  until  it  is 
drawn  up  weakly  and  spindly.  I  have  seen  some  transplant  it, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  get  again  drawn  up  weak  and  naked- 
rooted,  and  then  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  because  they  saw  a 
neighbour  do  so  the  day  before,  in  planting  his  celery.  So  they 
dig  out  a  trench  1  ft.  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  depth ;  put 
in  some  dung ;  turn  up  the  subsoil  amongst  it,  or  on  the  top  of  it, 
that  possibly  had  never  been  moved  before ;  and  then  thrust  into 
this  trench  their  long  weakly  plants  a  good  depth,  as  it  is  called, 
to  keep  them  up ;  they  next  earth  them  up  early  to  smother  them 
more,  and  expect  to  have  good  celery  from  this  management,  and 
when  they  find  it  fail,  put  it  upon  the  soil  or  the  season.  My 
system  is  simply  this.  I  always  trench  every  bit  of  spare  ground, 
and  throw  it  in  ridges  as  soon  as  any  crop  is  off.  Now  many 
people  will  say:  "We  have  not  got  time  to  do  that;  we  have 
not  strength  enough ;  besides  we  are  forced  to  keep  the  ground 
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cropped  to  that  degree  that  there  is  no  chance  of  trenching  r*"* 
but  I  contrive  to  find  time  in  some  way  to  trench  all  spare 
ground;  by  which  means  I  always  have  a  bit  ready  for  suc- 
cessional  crops,  which  is  planned  in  my  mind  from  time  to 
time.     I  take  my  line  and  spade  to  one  of  those  pieces  of 
ground,    measure  it   out,    at    least   6   ft.    from   row   to    row, 
stretching  the  line  from  end  to  end  across  the  ridges,  and  merely 
shovel  out  a  shape  of  a  celery  trench  2  ft.  wide ;  if  the  ground 
has  not  previously  been  well  manured,  I  of  course  shovel  out 
the  trench  something  deeper,  to  admit  of  manure,  which  should 
be  good,  strong,  tolerably  rotten  dung  of  any  kind.     I  then  take 
the  plants  up  carefully  with  a  trowel,  with  good  balls  of  earth ; 
and  plant  them,  if  required  extra  large,  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  from 
plant  to  plant,  if  of  the  usual  size  from  10  in.  to  12  in. ;  taking 
care  never  to  plant  deep  into  the  subsoil,  or  to  put  the  plant 
below  the  collar,  for  I  would  sooner  see  half  of  the  roots  ex- 
posed, than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  heart  buried.     In 
earthing  up,  never  by  any  means  begin  too  early,  for  by  that 
plan  much  of  the  celery  gets  considerably  injured :  and,  instead 
of  muddling  it  about  with  earth  ten  or  twelve  times,  once  or  twice, 
or  at  most  three  times,  earthing  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  it  to 
proper  perfection.     Every  body  knows  that  celery  is  fond  of 
plenty  of  water,  likewise  of  manure  liquid :  but  in  hot  weather 
never  water  it  over-head  with  a  rose  on  your  watering-pot ;  but 
pour  abundance  about  the  roots  out  of  the  spout,  with  a  brushy 
stick  put  into  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot,  so  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  come  out  more  gently,  and  not  wash  out  the  roots ; 
using  a  watering-pot  at  the  same  time  in  each  hand,  it  keeps  a 
man  better  on  the  balance. 

To  combat  that  destructive  insect  and  rust  which  have  attacked 
and  destroyed  so  much  celery  of  late  years,  I  find  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  soot  dusted  all  over  the  plants  when  the  leaves  are 
moist,  so  that  it  will  adhere.  For  instance,  I  had  the  whole  of 
the  celery  attacked  in  these  gardens  last  September,  so  that  to 
all  appearance  it  would  be  scorched  up  in  a  few  days.  It  did 
not  happen  to  be  showery  weather  at  the  time,  so  I  took  tlie 
garden  engine  and  gave  it  all  a  good  washing,  having  a  man  to 
follow  me  dusting  the  soot  all  over  it.  Having  thirteen  rows  in 
the  garden,  I  dressed  twelve  of  them  twice,  which  perfectly 
cleansed  them ;  the  thirteenth  is  now  remaining  there  scorched 
up  from  end  to  end  as  if  it  had  been  fired,  without  one  head  fit 
for  use.  I  mean  to  allow  this  bed  to  stand  for  a  time,  that  any 
gardener  who  may  happen  to  call  to  see  me  may  be  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  worked  amongst  many  acres  of  celery :  13  acres  are  the 
most  that  I  have  cultivated  in  one  garden  during  one  season ; 
but  I  have  seen  three  crops  taken  off  the  same  piece  of  ground 
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in  that  time ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  twice  cropped  with  celery  in 
the  same  season,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  in  a  London 
market-garden.  Of  course  the  plants  must  be  well  prepared  and 
strong ;  and  done  justice  to  in  planting  with  a  good  preparation : 
but  a  London  market-  garden  is  the  place  to  see  all  things  well 
prepared  for, 

Cauliflowers^  as  I  have  before  told  you,  I  make  a  point  never 
to  sow  sooner  than  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  September; 
sowing  the  seed  in  boxes,  frames,  or  pans,  close  to  the  glass. 
The  last  of  my  late  cauliflowers  I  sow  about  the  15th  October, 
in  pans  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
prick  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  thumb  pots  first,  having 
at  tliis  time  plenty  of  spare  pots  that  flower-garden  plants 
have  been  turned  out  of.  I  keep  them  shifted  on  in  some  old 
melon  mould  until  February,  when  the  plants  are  become  very 
strong;  making  it  a  rule  to  trench,  ridge,  and  manure  my  first- 
cleared  celery  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  hand-glasses 
for  the  first  crop.  When  prepared,  if  the  ground  should  be  wet 
and  cold,  I  take  care  to  throw  out  a  sort  of  trench  the  width  of 
the  hand-glasses ;  mark  out  a  place  for  each  glass ;  throw  out  a 
little  of  the  earth  where  each  glass  is  to  stand,  and  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  dusty  mould,  old  dry  mushroom  bed,  or 
such  like ;  which  I  always  take  care  to  have  ready  prepared  in 
the  comer  of  some  shed,  or  covered  up  with  straw  mats,  which 
are  made  by  the  men  in  rough  weather.  I  always  find  in 
winter  plenty  of  dry  dusty  rubbish  handy  and  useful  for  saving 
many  things  from  cankering,  as  well  as  for  saving  cauliflowers 
from  getting  black  legs ;  which  every  grower  is  acquainted  with, 
and  by  which  disease  many  crops  are  lost.  When  the  hand- 
glasses are  prepared  as  above,  I  turn  out  about  four  of  these 
large  plants  under  each  glass,  keeping  them  well  aired  at  all 
suitable  times.  They  grow  remarkably  free,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may.  If  the  weather  proves  dry  in  March,  I  get 
manure  water  prepared,  put  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  one  hogshead  of  tolerably  strong  cow-dung  water ; 
taking  care  to  add  to  it  a  few  gallons  of  hot  water  to  make  it  a 
little  warm,  which  well  repays  the  trouble,  for  they  will  grow 
through  the  cold  March  winds  like  as  in  May,  and  fine  cauli- 
flowers I  always  get  early  in  April.  This  season  I  find  I  did 
not  have  any  account  kept  of  cutting  them  until  April  15th ; 
but,  by  growing  and  shifting  some  along  until  I  get  them 
into  No.  8.  pots,  and  placing  them  for  a  few  weeks  in  a 
vinery  that  is  just  put  to  work,  or  a  peach  house,  I  have  had 
cauliflowers  early  in  March.  They  are  found  very  useful  at 
that  season  of  the  year  in  every  family ;  as  they  come  before  the 
spring  vegetation  begins  to  do  much,  and  the  winter  stock  is 
getting  exhausted.     I  continue  to  sow  just  a  pinch  of  cauli- 
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flower  seed  about  every  20  days  through  the  season^  from  the 
first  week  in  January  until  the  15th  of  October;  and  I  have 
never  been  without  cauliflowers  one  day  since  the  15th  of  April 
last.  I  have  at  this  very  time  cauliflowers  aj9  close,  fine,  and 
white  as  they  were  in  May  last,  with  every  appearance  of  having 
them  as  good  until  January  next ;  having  200  fine  plants  of 
different  ages  potted  in  the  large  pots  in  which  I  grew  my 
balsams,  cockscombs,  globe  amaranthus,  &c,  and  placed  in 
the  melon  pits,  &c.,  and  other  sheltered  comers.  These  pots 
would  be  doing  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  I  did  not 
use  them  for  this  purpose.  It  is  only  to  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning  to  get  these  extra  jobs  done,  which  is 
good  for  the  health  and  I  think  nothing  of  the  trouble ;  it  is  a 
pleasure,  and  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  So,  if  you 
have  no  melon  pits  nor  frames,  it  is  always  easy  to  throw  out  a 
4  ft.  trench  right  and  left,  and  form  a  home-made  pit ;  getting 
some  of  your  kidneybean  sticks  tx)  put  over  it;  and  covering 
with  mats,  straw  mats,  heath,  or  fern. 
Bicton  Gardensy  Nov,  21.  1842. 


Letter  XVIII.     On  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar, 

In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  in  some  seasons  great 
destruction  caused  by  the  gooseberry  caterpillar.  When  a  boy, 
I  would  sooner  do  any  job  than  pick  caterpillars,  on  account  of 
their  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  job. 
In  the  year  1817,  in  the  garden  where  I  was  then  employed, 
the  gooseberry  bushes  were  attacked  by  such  multitudes  of  ca- 
terpillars, that  some  were  very  soon  stripped  entirely  of  their 
leaves.  All  hands  were  put  to  picking  them  off,  and  other 
remedies  were  tried.  At  the  time,  I  saw  a  heap  of  soot  in  a 
back  yard,  which  the  sweeps  had  that  morning  cleaned  out  of 
the  house  chimneys,  and,  knowing  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  wood 
ashes  under  a  large  copper  furnace  used  for  brewing,  I  took  a 
quantity  of  each  and  mixed  them  together,  and  gave  the  bushes  a 
good  dredging  with  it  when  damp,  and  in  two  or  three  applica- 
tions had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  caterpillars 
expelled. 

The  gooseberry  bushes,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  in  that  garden, 
were  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  following  autumn,  it 
was  observed,  every  tree  that  had  been  dressed  for  the  caterpil- 
lar was  quite  clear  of  the  moss  and  lichens;  the  remedy  was 
therefore  in  damp  weather  in  winter  applied  to  all  the  fruit 
trees  about  the  garden,  which  were  completely  cleansed  by  it. 
A  quantity  of  both  soot  and  wood  ashes  was  collected  and  laid 
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in  separate  heaps  in  a  back  shed  on  the  floor,  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  of  another  attack  of  the  caterpillar  the  following  spring. 

The  gooseberry  bushes  were  attacked  again  the  following 
spring,  and  the  above  remedy  applied  with  but  very  indifferent 
success ;  and  as  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  were  soon 
picked  off,  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  them. 

I  never  forgot  the  successful  application  of  the  soot  and  wood 
ashes,  and,  as  seasons  have  passed  on,  I  have  continued  using 
it ;  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  at  others  without  any.  I 
have  often  noticed  the  great  improvement  it  made  in  the  luxu- 
riance and  growth  of  the  trees  afterwards,  if  it  happened  to  be 
showery  weather.  In  1841,  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  Bicton 
gardens  were  attacked  by  multitudes  of  the  caterpillar;  and 
making  it  a  rule  at  all  times  to  keep  soot  and  wood  ashes  by  me, 
and  having  a  quantity  at  the  time  in  a  shed,  I  tried  it  without 
success,  and  was  obliged  to  put  all  hands  day  after  day  hand- 
picking  them.  They  got  so  numerous  that  they  attacked  cur- 
rants as  well.  In  1842  they  came  more  numerous  than  ever; 
every  thing  was  tried  that  could  be  thought  of;  all  other  work 
getting  behind  by  attending  to  them.  A  host  of  boys  was  em- 
ployed to  pick  by  task,  and  some  men  and  a  woman.  One  batch 
was  no  sooner  cleared  than  another  was  attacked :  with  all  the 
exertion  we  could  make,  a  great  quantity  of  trees  were  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  leaves,  exposing  the  fruit  to  be  shriveled 
by  the  sun. 

Last  autumn  I  was  much  perplexed  every  time  I  passed  the 
trees  in  so  deplorable  a  condition.  It  struck  me  all  at  once,  one 
evening,  that  the  properties  of  the  soot  and  ashes  were  lost 
to  some  extent  by  lying  on  the  floor,  or  possibly  by  getting 
a  little  damp  in  some  way.  I  so  well  recollected,  as  if  had  hap- 
pened only  the  day  previous,  that  in  the  year  1817  I  had  seen 
it  destroy  and  expel  the  whole.  I  recollected  too  that  the  soot 
was  fresh  cleaned  out  of  chimneys  where  coal  was  burnt,  that 
the  wood  ashes  were  fresh  and  dry  from  under  the  furnace  where 
different  kinds  of  wood  were  burnt,  such  as  oak,  elm,  Scotch 
fir,  larch,  some  birch,  and  Spanish  chestnut;  for  I  saw  the 
brewing-men  sawing  and  taking  it  from  a  large  stack  under  a 
row  of  large  high  yew  trees.  This  last  winter,  in  collecting  soot 
and  wood  ashes,  I  had  it  put  into  old  dry  boxes  and  cement 
casks,  keeping  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  floor  by  bricks  or  logs 
of  wood,  and  covering  it  down  so  that  no  dampness  could  get  to 
it ;  and  on  the  bushes  being  attacked  this  spring  again  by  thou- 
sands of  the  black  army,  as  my  men  call  them,  as  they  do  also  the 
turnip  caterpillar,  we  set  to  dredging  the  bushes  early  of  a  morn- 
ing when  they  were  damp,  or  after  a  shower,  and  by  perseverance 
we  soon  completely  cleared  them  of  the  whole  in  their  infant 
state,  without  their  doing  any  mischief  whatever.     At  the  same 
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time,  through  its  being  showery,  and  the  rain  washing  it  dowa 
to  the  roots,  the  bushes  are  so  astonishingly  improved  that  no  one 
could  suppose  them  the  same  naked  starved  trees.  I  have  been 
perfectly  convinced  now,  in  many  instances,  that  if  either  soot  or 
wood  ashes  get  any  way  damp,  part  of  their  properties  or  vir- 
tues is  lost ;  for  instance,  if  smelled  to  when  fresh,  the  mixture 
will  make  the  nose  twinge,  which  it  will  not  do  after  being  kept 
in  a  damp  place,  although  to  all  appearance  it  is  not  damp. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  course  of  years  I  should  not 
have  given  it  a  more  serious  consideration,  and  discovered  the 
cause  before  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  doubt  but 
many  things  get  lost  sight  of,  particularly  different  manures, 
through  their  not  happening  to  be  properly  applied.  Now  I  have 
discovered  the  cause,  I  can  judge  quite  as  easily  by  the  feel  of 
soot  and  ashes,  as  I  could  by  the  smell.  Soot  alone  will  destroy 
the  caterpillars ;  but,  by  mixing  wood  ashes  with  it,  the  mixture 
does  not  fly  about  so  much  and  get  wasted,  and  it  adheres  much 
better  to  the  trees.  Wood  ashes,  when  of  their  full  strength, 
and  used  in  damp  weather,  when  they  can  adhere  to  the  tree, 
will  kill  and  clean  any  kind  of  moss  or  of  lichen,  and  is  the  only 
article  I  ever  use  now  for  that  purpose. 

Bicton  Gardens^  June  L  1843. 


Art.  IX.  List  of  Species  and  Varieties  of  'Rhododendron  cultivated 
at  Dysart  House,  with  Remarks  on  their  Management,  By  Johk 
Blair,  Gardener  there. 

As  suggested  by  you,  I  now  forward  you  a  list  of  the  different  varieties  of 
rhododendrons  grown  here,  with  their  times  of  flowering  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  list  as  useful  as  possible,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations 
explanatory  of  the  climate,  locality,  and  soil,  in  which  these  varieties  are 
grown. 

The  flower-garden  here,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  is  situated 
close  by  the  sea,  standing  about  53  fl.  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  sloping 
towards  the  south-east.  From  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  frost  is  not  so 
severe  as  it  would  be  flirther  inland ;  the  thermometer  being  seldom  or  never 
below  10°  in  the  most  severe  winters  (1837-8),  from  its  southerly  exposure, 
and  ranging  from  80®  in  the  shade  to  120®  (in  1842)  out  of  it.  However, 
the  soutn-east  winds  need  to  be  guarded  against,  not  only  from  the  intensity 
of  their  cold,  but  also  from  their  violence. 

Portugal  laurels  on  the  exposed  side,  and  common  hurdles  interwoven 
with  spruce  fir  branches  on  the  other  sides,  form  an  excellent  protection. 
The  finest  of  these  varieties  grow  about  212 ft.  from  high-water  mark;  while 
some  of  the  more  common  kinds  grow  within  12fl.,  and  not  3fl.  above  its 
level,  with  little  or  no  shelter.  The  soil  used  in  the  garden  is  a  mixture  of 
peat  earth  and  sand,  not  broken  very  small ;  the  depth  varying  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  However,  1  have  been  m  the  custom 
of  planting  them,  afler  they  have  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  in  the  woods, 
where  the^  thrive  uncommonly  well.  They  form  an  excellent  underwood, 
more  particularly  the  R.  catawbiense  var.,  which  is  very  hardy,  and  is  more 
able  to  stand  the  drip  of  trees  than  the  other  varieties.     The  natural  soil  in 
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these  woods  is  a  black  light  loam ;  but,  in  some  places,  the  rhododendrons 
are  planted  in  strong  soil,  where  they  also  do  well. 

They  all  require  to  be  well  watered,  more  particularly  when  in  flower,  which 
continues  their  bloom  much  longer,  and  causes  them  to  push  out  strong 
healthy  shoots. 

The  best  way  of  propagating  them  is  from  seed,  which  being  sown  in  a 
gently  heated  frame,  the  plants  soon  make  their  appearance,  and,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  flower  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  remarked,  also,  that  the  warmer  the  season  is,  the  better  they 
blossom  the  following  one ;  the  flower  buds  being  more  numerous,  and  brought 
to  a  greater  degree  of  maturity. 

List  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  the  Collection  at  Dysart  House, 

Rh,  Knight's  hybrid  varieties,  Nos. 
1.  to  12. 
Lord  Caernarvon's  seedling, 
lapponicum. 
longiflorum. 
Murray's  hvbrid. 
multimaculatum. 
myrtifolium. 
maximum. 

album. 

roseum. 
Nobleafmm. 
nepalense. 
oculatum. 
odoratum. 
pulcherrimum. 
ponticum. 

arboreum. 

splendens. 

pulchrum. 

foliis  argenteis. 
aureis. 

cont6rtum. 

frondosum. 

roseum. 

kalmM?/o/eum. 

flore  pleno. 

xalicifolium. 

ovatum. 

macrophyllum. 

rubescens. 

nepalense. 

album, 
pictum. 
punctatum. 

ferrugineum. 
Azalea,  hybrid. 

/Rhododendron,  Blair's  seedling. 
Ru8sellj<2num,  two  varieties. 
Rollissonif. 
Smlthti. 
splendidum. 

var. 
ven^stum. 


i^hodod^ndron  arboreum. 

album. 

roseum. 

new  var. 

cinnaniomeum. 

album  fimbriatum. 
Azalea,  a  hybrid. 
/Rhododendron  maximum,  hybrid, 
campanulatum. 
campanulatum  var. 
andromedae/o/{um. 
aug{istum. 
alta-clerense. 
azaleoides. 
anthopogon. 
Blair's  hybrid,  varieties  Nos.  1. 

to  7. 
carnarvonianum. 
caucasicum. 
catawbiense. 

speciosum. 

grandiflorum. 
album. 

imgnoMtBjulium, 

splendens. 
campanulatum. 

var. 
chrysanthum. 
Chamsecistus. 
Cunningham's  hybrids,  C,  £,  H, 

I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P. 
dauricum. 

atrovirens. 

altaicum. 
europse^um  h^bridum. 
ferruglneum. 

hirsutum. 

foliis  variegatis. 
grandiflorum. 
guttatum. 
GXenmednum, 
Herbertianti}}}. 
imbricatum. 
Knight's  favourite  of  1838. 


And  about  fifty  others,  hybrids,  without  names.    In  all,  109  species,  varieties, 
and  hybrids  ;  28  of  which  are  not  named,  and  81  named. 
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Diary  f  ihowmg  the  Time  when  those  Rhododendrons  which  flowered  at  Dysart  in 

1842  were  in  their  greatest  Perfection, 


Jan.    1.     iZhododendron  Alburn  fimbriatum 

27.  arboreum  var. 

Mar.  1.  arboreum 

10.  Iapp6nicuin 

20.  dauricum  -  -  -  . 

atrovirens 
altaicum 
27.  pulcherrimum 

Kobleantim 
April  ].  anthopogon 

10.  campanuUktum 

18.  alta-clerensG 

23.  caucasicum 

Knight's  favourite  of  1838  (fine)   - 
30.  p6nticum  arboreum 

multtmaculatum    - 
tigrinum    -  .  .  . 

May  4.  Glennieanum         .  .  . 

8.  Russelbanum  (fine) 

14.  Cunningham's  hybrid 

splendidum    .  .  . 

Chamaeclstus       -  .  . 

25.  catawbi^nse  .  -  . 

30.  speciosum     -  .  . 

grandiflorum       - 

41bum 
splcndens 
June  6.  pfctum      -  -  .  - 

guttatum  -  • 

arboreum  roseum 
14.  p6nticuro  -  .  .  . 

splendidum    -  .  . 

p6lchrum 

contortum      -  -  - 

foiiis  arg^nteis 

aureis    -  .  . 

frondosum      .  .  . 

roseum  .  .  . 

kalmUefdlium  -  -  . 

florepleno 

xaliciiolium     .  .  . 

ov^tum  .  .  . 

roacrophyllum 

rubcsccns       .  .  . 

nepal^nse       -  .  . 

24.  dlbum 

Cunningham's  hybrid,  grandiflorum 
July    1.  punctktum  .  .  . 

ferrugineum   -  .  . 

Azalea,  hybrid  -  -  -  . 

/Rhododendron,  Murray's  hybrid 
12.         odoratum     -  -  -  - 

Azalea  and  /7hodod6ndron  hybrid 
R,  ferru^nemn  .  .  . 

hirsutum  -  .  . 

foiiis  variegatis 


White,  with  red  spots. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  yellow. 

White. 

Scarlet,  with  dark  spots. 

Yellow. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  spotted. 

Pale  spotted. 

Pale  pmk. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  yellow. 

White. 

Rose  pink. 

Purple. 

Rose  purple. 

Dark  purple. 

White. 

Dark  purple. 

White,  with  dark  spots. 

White,  with  yellow  spots. 

Rose. 

Purple. 

Pale  purple. 

Pale  purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Rose. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

White. 

Pale  yellow. 

Pink. 

Pink  and  scarlet 

Pale  yellow. 

Rose  scarlet. 

Pale  pink. 

White  and  yellow 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 
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26. 

30. 
Aug.l8. 


maximum              ...  Pink, 
dlbum                                      -  White, 
roseum           ...  Rose. 
anthopogoD,  second  time  of  flower- 
ing       -            -            -            -  Pale  yellow. 


I  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  time  of  flowering  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  season. 

Dytart  Houte,  near  Kirkaldf/,  May,  1843. 

[The  above  communication  Mr.  Blair  kindly  promised  to  prepare  for  us 
when  we  paid  a  visit  to  Dysart  House  in  September,  184*1  :  it  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  June,  1843,  and  forwarded 
to  us  afterwards  by  the  Secretary.] 


Art.  X.  Notice  of  a  Collection  of  SpirtBos,  North  American  Oaksy 
AbietifUB,  and  CuprissincB,  made  in  the  Spring  of  1843.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Being  desirous  of  having  immediately  under  our  eye  as  many  species  and 
varieties  as  we  could  get  of  the  genera  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  and  in 
particular  of  the  North  American  oaks,  the  ^bictinse,  and  the  Cupressins,  in 
order  to  study  these  tribes  in  a  young  state,  we  procured  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  (harden,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  from  some  other  nursery- 
men, plants  of  the  kinds  enumerated  below.  We  have  given  the  names  which 
we  received  with  the  plants,  and  those  of  the  parties  from  whom  we  received 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  other  collectors,  as  well  as  to  show  what  a  very  con- 
siderable number,  of  C^upr^ssinae  for  example,  may  be  obtained  in  JBritish 
nurseries.  We  have  not  included  in  the  list  the  higher-priced  species  of  pines 
and  firs,  because  plants  of  these  we  did  not  think  it  right  to  request  from 
parties  possessing  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Horticultural  Society'. 
As  the  nomenclature  of  spirseas  is  in  a  state  of  some  confusion,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  increase  our  list  of  that  most  beautiful  genus,  and  shall 
feel  particularly  obliged  to  any  person  who  will  send  us  plants  which  appear 
from  their  names  to  be  of  difl^erent  kinds  from  those  we  have  got.  There  are 
also  some  of  the  low-priced  ^^bictinse  which  we  do  not  yet  possess,  and  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  those  who  can  spare  them.  For  the  plants 
already  in  our  possession,  we  beg  to  return  our  best  thanks  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  Lee,  Messrs, 
Whitley  and  Osborn,  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Charlwood, 
Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Low,  Messrs.  R.  Donald  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  C.  Sclater 
and  Son. 

Spirjeas. 


S,  opulifolia  L.    (Lodd.) 
S,  o.  nana  Lodd,     (Lodd.) 
S.  chamaedrifolia  L.     (Lodd.) 
S.  c,  subracemosa  Scr.     (W,  and  O.) 
S,  c.  ttlmifolia  Scap,     (Lodd.) 
S.  c.  flexuosa  Fis,     (Lodd.) 
S.  c.  sibirica  Hori,     ^Lodd.) 
S.  c.  daurica  Hort.     (Lodd.) 
S,  c.  ^etulsefolia  Lodd,     (Lodd.) 
S,  trilobata  L,     (Lodd.) 
S.  alpina  L,     (Lodd.) 
S,  /iypericiolia  Dsc,     (LoJd.) 


S,  inflexa  H,  S.  G,     (Lodd.) 

S,  arg^ntea  Lodd,  Coll,  (Lodd.) 

S,  nana  Lodd,  Coll,     (Lodd.) 

S.  h.  /halictrdides  Pall,     (Lodd.) 

S.  nutans  Royle,     (Lodd.) 

S,  corymbosa  Rafin,     (Lodd.) 

S.  vacciniifolia  D,  Don,     (Lodd.) 

S.  laxiflora  Lmdl.     (H.  S.) 

S,  bella  SiiM,    (W.  and  O.) 

S,  lalicifolia  L,     (Lodd.) 

S,  8,  carnea  Ait,     (W.  and  O.) 

S.  8,  paniculata  WiUd,     (W.  &  O.) 
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S.  s.  latifolia  IVi/M.     (W.  and  O.)  S,  ariaBfolia  Smith.    (W.  and  O.) 

S.  s,  grandiflora.     (Lodd.>  S.  rotundifolia  Undl.     (H.  S.) 

S.  9.  minor  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  S,  iScopa  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 

S.  t,  rosea  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  S.  ffssa  Lindl.     (Lodd.) 

S.  canadensis.      (Lodd.)  S.  Tobolski  Lodd.    (Lodd.) 

S.  drctica.     (Rivers.)  S.  Nikoudiertii  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 

S.  incarnata  Lodd.  S.  *orbif61ia  L.     (Lodd.) 

S.  lanceolata  Hort.     (Lodd.)  S.  s.  daurica  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 

S.  tomentosa  L.    (Lodd.)  S.  Lindleyana  Wall.     (H.  S.) 
S,  laevigata  L.     (Lodd.) 

North  American  Oaks. 
\.  White  American  Oaks. 
Quercus  alba  L.    (May  of  Leeming      Q.  microcarpa  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 

Lane,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.)  Q.  stellata  IVUld.     (Lodd.) 

Q.  macrocarpa  W.    (Lodd.)^ 

IL  Chestnut  Oaks. 

Q.  Prinus  L.     (Lodd.)  Q.  p.  tomentosa  Mx.    (Charlwood.) 

Q.  P.  montana  WiUd.     (Lodd.)  "^ 

IIL  Red  American  Oaks. 
Q.  rubra  L.     (Charlwood.)  Q,  tinctoria  WiUd.     (Lodd.) 

Q.  champaniensis  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  Q.  nigra  Wang.     (May ) 

Q,  cocclnea  Wittd.    (Charlwood.)  Q.  palfistris  WiUd.     (Lodd  ) 

Q.  falcata  Mf     (Lodd  )  Q.  Catesb^^t  sempervirens.  (Rivers.) 

Q.  triloba  Wttld.     (Lodd.) 

IV.  Black  American  Oaks. 
a  nigra  Z.      (Lodd.)  Q,  Hqivktka  Soland.     (Lodd.) 

Q.  marylandica /?ay.     (Lodd.)  Q.  Banfsteri  Michx.     (Lodd.) 

V.  Wi/low  Oaks. 
a.  PhdUosX.     (Lodd.)  Q.  heteroph^lla  JWa:.     (Rivers.) 

VL  Live  Oaks. 
Q.  virens  Ait.    (Rivers.) 

T^AXA^CE^. 

The  species  and  varieties  which  we  have    collected   are  as  follows,  to 
which  we  should  be  glad  of  such  additions  as  can  be  got :  — 

TAxus  bacc^ta  fastigiata.  T.  b.  bariensis  Knight.     (Knight.) 

J.  b.  horizontalis  Lawson.   (P.  Law-  T.  canadensis  W.     (Lodd.) 

son  and  Son.;)  r.  jap6nica  io(/rf.     (Lodd.) 
T.  b.  folns  adreis  Hort.     (Knight.) 

Pines. 
I.  Leaves  2  in  a  sheath. 
Pinus    sylvestris   vulgaris.      (Charl-     P.  tafirica  Hort.     (H.  S  ) 

P  "^^nn^fn^li  •  ^T^'"''  ^'l'^  ^""'^         ^'  ^^'^  pyrcnaica  L.     (Lawson.) 
P.  s.uncm^ta.     (Lawson)  P.  Pindster  ^//.     (Lawson.) 

P.  s.  haguenensis  Arb.  Brit.     (Law-      P.  p.  maritimus.     (Lawson  ) 

T>  '?"*^  •     r,  •       ,T  ^  ^-  ^"^  ^-     (Lawson.) 

P  rJ^f    <  •  ^'^\ ' f H'^^^";),  ,  ^.  ^.  erotica  J^or/.     (rf.  S.) 

P.  Lr; Laricio]  neglectal,ajf^.  (Lawson.)  P.  halepensis  Ait.     (H   S  ) 

P.  (L.)  austriaca  Hoss.     (Lawson.)  p.  briittia  Ten.     (H.  S.) 

feyn.  P.  nigncans  J^ar/.     (H.  S.)  P.  pi'mgens  iliic-yix.     (Lawson  ) 


made  in  the  Spring  of  1843. 
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1  [.  Leaves  3  in  a  shecUh. 

PinuB  rigida  MUL    (H.  S.)  P.  patula  S.  ^  D,     (H.  S.) 

P.  (r.)  serotina  AficLe.     (Lawson.)        P.  Gerttrdiana  W.     (H.  S.) 

P.  Teocote  8.  &  D.     (H.  S.)  P.  Chi^hoza  Elphinstone.     (H.  S.) 


P.  Hartwegtt  Lindl.     (H.  S.) 
P.  Monteziim<P  L.     (H.  S.) 
P.  macrophjlla  L.     (H.  S.) 
P.  Pseudo-iStrobus.     (H.  S.) 
P.  filifolia  LinM.     (H.  S.) 
P.  tenuifolia  H,  S.     (H.  S.) 
P.  oocarpa  Schd.     (H.  S.) 


III.  Leaves  5,  rarefy  4,  m  a  sheal/t, 

P.  odcarpdides  Benth,    (H.  8.) 
P.  apulcensis  Z/im^.     (H.  8.) 
P.  occidentalis  5i*«.     (H.  8.) 
P.  Cembra  L.     (Lawson.) 
P.  i^trobuB  Z/. 

P.  (5'.)  excelsa  W,    (H.  8.) 
P.  Ayacahmle  Ehr,     (H.  8.) 


Firs,  Larches,  and  Cedars. 
I.  Leaves  tetragonal^  awl'shaped,  scattered  in  insertion. 


yl^bies  excelsa  communis  JJec, 

A.  Clanbrasiliana.     (Lawson.) 

A,  orientalis  Tourn,     (H.  8.) 

A.  nigra  Poir.     (Lawson.) 

A,  n.var.  gracilis  Lawson,  (Lawson.) 

A,  8mithmna  Arb.  Brit.     (H.  8.) 

A.  Morinda  Hort.     (H.  8.) 

A.  Menziesit  Doug.     (H.  8.) 

A.  canadensis  Mx.    (Lawson.) 

Picea  pectinata.     (Lawson. )• 

P.  (p.)  cephal6nica  Arb,  Brit,  (H.  8.) 

P.  (p.)  Pinsdpo  Arb.  Brit.    (H.  8.) 


P.  (p.)  PicAte  Arb.  Brit.     (H.  S.) 
P.  balsamea  Arb.  Brit,    (Lawson.) 
P.  (b.)  Frasert  Arb.  Brit.  (Lawson.) 
P.  Webbidna  Arb.  Brit.     (  H.  8.) 
P.  spectabilis  i^am.  Monog,  (  Law  son . ) 
Zrarix   europseVi  communis  Lawson. 

(Lawson.) 
L,  sp.  from  France,  Laws,  (Lawson.) 
L,  microcarpa  Laws,     (Lawson.) 
Cedrus  Libani  Barr,     (Lawson.) 
C,  Deoddra  Roxb.     (H.  8.) 
Araucaria  imbricata  Pav,     (Low.) 


CUPRE^SSIN^. 


Tliiija  occidentalis  L,  J, 

T.  (o.)  plicata  Donn.     (Lodd.)  J, 

T,  VVareawa  Booth  Cat.     (Lodd.)  J. 

T.  orientalis  L,     (Lodd.)  J, 

T.  o.  tatarica  Arb,  Brit,     (Lodd.)  J, 

T,  o,  japonica  Hort.     (Lodd.)  J, 

T.  o.  pyramidalis  Knight.     (Knight.)  J, 

T,  o,  hybrida  Hort,     (Knight.)  J, 

T.  o.  nepdlensis  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  J, 

T.  pendula  Lamb.     (Knight.)  •/. 

Callitris  quadrivalvis  Ven,     (Lee.)  J, 

C.  flagelliformis  Hort,     (Lee.)  «/. 

Ciipressus  sempervir.  L,  (W.  and  O.)  J. 

C.  fastigiata  Hort,     (Knight.)  J, 

C.  expansa  Hort,  Par,     (H.  8.)  J. 

C.  horizontalis  Mill.     (I -.odd.)  J. 

C.  /hyoides  L.     (W.  and  O.)  J. 

C,  t.  foliis  varicgatis  Hort,  (Donald.)  J, 

C.  Iusit4nica  Tourn,     (W.  and  O.)  J. 

C,  torulosa  Lamb.     (H.  8.)  J. 

C.  Lambertwwfl  H.  8.     (H.  8.)  J, 

C,  thurffera  H.  B.  ct  K,     (Lodd.)  J. 

C.  Tournefortii  Audibert.     (Knight.)  J, 

C.  australis  Pers,     (Lawson.)  /. 

C,  religiosa  Lee.     (Lee.)  J. 

C  sp.  from  Himalaya  Law,  (Lawson  )  J, 

»/uniperus  communis  L,  (W.  and  O.)  J, 


c.  suecica  AH.  Hort.    (W.  and  O.) 
c.  hib^rnica  Hort.    (W.  and  ().) 
c.  pdndula.    (Rivers.) 
alpina  Raii  Si/n.     (Lodd.) 
daiirica  Hort,  and  Booth,  (Lodd.) 
cracovia  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 
oblonga  Arb.  Brit.     (Lee.) 
canadensis  Lodd,  Cat,     (Lodd.) 
Oxycedrus  L,     (Lodd.) 
drupacea  Lab.     (Knight.) 
tetragona  H.  B.  et  K,     (Lee.) 
virginiana  L,     (Lodd.) 
V.  horizontalis.  (Rivers.) 
horizontalis  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 
gossainthslnea  Hort,     (Lodd.) 
Bedfordf'ana  Hort.     (Knight.) 
bermudiana  L.     (H.  8.) 
flaccida  Schicde.     (H.  8.) 
5abina  Arb.  Bnt.     (Lodd.) 
(S.)  /amarisci folia  Ait.    (Lodd.) 
(iS^.)  foliis  variegatis  Mart.  (Lodd.) 
(iS*.)  prostrata  Arb.  Brit.     (Lodd.) 
(S.)  nana  Smith,     (Knight.) 
(S.)  sibirica  Hort,     (Lodd.) 
(S.)  Hudsonm;za  Pin.  Wob.  (Lod.) 
phcenfcca  L,     (Lodd.) 
(p.)  l^cia  L.     (Knight.) 
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J,  thuHfera  L.    (Lee.) 
J.  excelsa  WHld.     (Knight.) 
J,  squam^ta  Don,     (H.  S.) 
J,  rec{irva  Ham,     (W.  and  O.) 
J,  r.  var.  H.  S,     (Lee.) 


J,  rep&nda  Horl,    (Knight.) 

J,  hispdnica  MiU.    (Knight.) 

J,  chin^nsis  L.     (Lodd.) 

J,  deaMta  Hort,     (Lee.) 

J,  Smithidna  Arb.  Brit.     (Lee.) 


Art.  XI.     ArhorictdturcU  Notices, 


V^LMUS  monidna  pendula,  which  we  have  long  tried  to  find  the  origin  of,  was, 
we  lately  learned  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  a  year  or  two  after  the  peace.  Mr.  Booth  purchased 
the  plant,  and  from  it  arose  the  whole  stock  here  and  on  the  Continent. 

Vleje  Aquifilium  fastigidlum  exists  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood   of 
Edinburgh,  near  the  new  cemetery,  as  well  as  in  a  garden  in  Dft'by. 

Viex  Aquijolium  pendtdum,  a  very  strongly  marked  variety,  has'^also  been 
lately  discovered  in  Dalkeith  Park,  and,  we  believe,  will  soon  bq  in  the  trade. 

New  Varieties. — Nurserymen  should  look  over  their  beds  of  seedlings 
before  they  are  transplanted,  with  a  view  to  discovering  pendulous  varieties 
and  f&stigiate  varieties,  which,  probably,  every  tree  in  existence  is  liable  to 
sport  into.  We  have,  within  the  present  century,  found  both  of  them  in  the 
common  oak,  the  Scotch  elm,  and  the  common  hawthorn ;  and  one  sport  in 
several  species,  such  as  the  pendulous  common  ash,  sophora,  &c.  They  should 
also,  in  the  leafing  season,  look  after  varieties  that  come  early  into  leaf,  such  as 
the  Glastonbury  thorn ;  in  summer,  those  that  sport  in  their  foliage,  such  as 
the  one-leaved  ash,  the  eagle's  claw  maple,  and  the  fern-leaved  oaK  ;  and,  in 
autumn  and  winter,  those  that  retain  their  leaves  longer  than  usual,  such  as 
the  evergreen  privet.  The  time  will  probably  one  day  come  when  every 
species  will  have  its  fastigiate,  its  pendulous,  its  early,  its  late,  its  variegated- 
leaved,  and  its  abnormal-leaved,  varieties. 

Fdgus  antdrctica  and  betuloidet, — We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  interesting  beeches  in  Kew  Gardens.  They  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  and,  we  understand,  strike  from  cuttings  without  difficulty ;  so  that, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  system  now  pursued  at  Kew  of  distributing  and  ex- 
changing with  other  botanic  gardens  and  with  the  nurserymen,  these  trees 
will  soon  be  as  generally  diffused  as  their  merits  will  entitle  them  to  be.  (See 
Sir  W.  Hooker  s  Noiet  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage j  p.  54.) 


Art.  XH.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lattm,  Shrubberyy  and 

Flower-Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  373.) 

The  design,  fig  100.,  is  a  plan  of  the  Roccoco  Garden  of  Baron  Hiigel  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Vienna,  mentioned  with  so  much  praise  in  an  article  on  the 
baron's  country  residence  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  150.  For  the  plan  we 
are  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  procured  it  at  Vienna  about  a  year  ago.  This 
gentleman  observes  on  it,  that,  though  the  beds  did  not  look  so  well  in  reality 
as  they  do  on  paper,  from  the  acute  angles  of  the  lobes  of  the  larger  masses, 
and  from  the  inequality  of  the  heights  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
planted  at  the  time  he  saw  it,  yet,  as  it  is  always  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  kept  in  the  very  highest  order,  it  is  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

a  and  b  are  beds,  we  suppose,  of  low  shrubs  ;  c,  circular  bed,  separated  by 
a  zone  of  turf,  e,  from  the  bed  d\  f  border  of  turf;  ^,  A,  gravel  walks ;  f,  bed 
with  a  pedestal  and  statue  in  the  centre;  k^  a  small  oval  bed,  separated  from  /, 
by  a  zone  of  turf;  m,  n,  acute-lobed  beds  on  turf;  o,  p,  beds  with  lob^s,  ter- 
minating with  less  acute  points. 
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The  section  A  B  shows  that  the  walks  are  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  compartments  containing  the  beds,  and  that  the  edgings  to  those  walks 
are  sloped  down  ;  and,  if  the  section  is  correct  according  to  the  scale,  these 
slopes  exceed  a  foot  in  perpendicular  depth ;  a  taste  not  uncommon  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  rardy  to  be  met  with  in  England.  It  gives  the  walks  the 
character  of  ditches. 

The  running  pattern  on  the  circumferential  border  originated  in  England, 
we  believe,  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bedford,  about  the  year  1800,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  very  brilliant  effect,  by  planting  the  circular  beds  (r)  with 
brilliant  colours,  each  alternating  with  white ;  for  example,  beginning  at  c,  and 
proceeding  to  the  right,  we  might  have  dark  red,  white,  blue,  white,  yellow, 
white,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  white,  and  so  on.  The  interlacing  beds  {d) 
might  be  planted  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  but  omitting  white.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  right  from  the  bed  </,  which  may  be  yellow,  the  next  may  be  crimson, 
the  next  purple,  then  orange,  then  blue,  and  so  on. 

If  we  were  asked  our  opinion  of  this  design,  we  should  say,  in  one  word, 
that  the  dug  beds  in  the  mterior  were  not  in  harmony  of  form  with  those  of 
the  surrounding  chain  pattern ;  they  have  scarcely  a  single  line  in  common. 
This  must  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  to  every  man  with  the  eye  of  an  artist. 
But  we  will  go  a  little  into  detail  for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  beds,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  chain  pattern  with  which  the 
figure  is  surrounded,  are  not  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Beds  with  so  many 
acute  recesses  and  sharp-pointed  prominences  can  very  rarely  be  covered 
with  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  the  form  of  the  dug  ground 
more  prominent  than  the  form  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  flowers;  now  the 
dug  ground  being  merely  the  means  of  attaining  the  end,  this  can  never  be 
in  good  taste,  because  it  is  not  consistent  with  good  sense  to  render  the 
former  of  more  importance  than  the  latter.  This  would  be  true,  even  if  these 
beds  were  artistically  designed ;  but  they  are  wholly  deficient  of  merit  as  works 
of  art.  Beds  for  flowers  in  a  flower-garden  may  either  be  composed  of  geo- 
metrical lines  and  forms,  as  in  Elizabethan  flower-gardens,  or  of  arabesque 
shapes,  as  shown  in  the  French  gardens  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style;  but  to  what 
style  of  art  can  we  refer  the  beds  m,  n,  o,  /?,  which  remind  us  of  the  leaves  of 
^Yum  Dracunculus,  or  some  exotic  aroidaceous  plant.  If  they  were  sufficiently 
large  to  occupy  twenty  or  thirty  acres  each,  and  to  be  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  would  effectually  prevent  more  than  one  or  two  sides  of  the 
figure  from  being  seen  at  one  view,  then  we  should  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  acute  points  of  the  lobes,  the  shapes  might  pass  ;  but,  for  a  flower- 
garden,  where  the  whole  of  each  bed  will  be  seen  at  once,  they  are,  from  want 
of  harmony,  and  from  their  unfitness  for  being  covered,  totally  inadmissible  in 
this  design  or  in  any  other.  A  minor  argument  is,  that  the  shape  of  such  beds 
cut  out  in  turf,  unless  they  have  concealed  brick,  stone,  or  wood  edges,  can 
never  be  kept  correct ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  the  arts  of  design,  that  every 
design  should  be  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  its  execution.  Another  minor  objection 
is,  that  the  beds  m,  n,  o,  p,  &c.,  have  not  sufficient  relation  to  the  boundary 
lawn  on  which  they  are  placed.  A  far  better  effect  would  have  been  produced, 
in  our  opinion,  by  simply  marking  off"  a  grass  margin  all  round  each  compart- 
ment, and  considering  the  interior  as  the  bed.  The  beds  would  then  have 
been  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  compartments,  less  the  width  of  the  surround- 
ing verge.  It  is  true  that  this  would  not  have  harmonised  these  beds  with  the 
surrounding  circular  forms,  but  it  would  have  harmonised  each  betl  with  the 
form  of  the  compartment  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  rendered  it  fit  for  being 
covered  with  flowers.  But  even  the  required  harmony  might  have  been  given 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  gently  curving  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  by  sub- 
stituting circular  beds  for  i  and  k.  Had  the  two  beds  i  been  circular,  and  not 
of  their  present  discordant  shape,  they  would  have  harmonised  beautifully  with 
the  surrounding  row  of  circular  beds  (c);  and,  had  the  beds  marked  k  been 
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circular,  instead  of  oval,  and  a  little  larger  than  e,  they  would  have  formed  beau- 
tiful connecting  links  between  the  larger  circular  beds  (t)  and  the  smaller  (c). 

Much  of  the  effect  of  every  flower-garden  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  From  the  description  of  Baron 
Hugel's  residence,  already  referred  to,  we  are  not  able  Co  form  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  It  is  said  to  be  a  garden  within  a  garden,  and  to  have  become 
the  model  garden  of  Austria.  If  the  last  is  the  case,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  diffusion  of  so  much  bad  taste.  We  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Austrian  head  gardeners,  and  especially 
such  men  as  M.  Charles  Rauch^  this  design  will  be  the  means  of  leading  to 
something  better.  Whoever  contrived  the  design  has  had  little  or  no  artistical 
knowledge,  otherwise  he  would  have  given  artistical  shapes  to  the  beds  m,  m,  o, 
p ;  and  he  has  not  had  a  proper  conception  of  what  the  shapes  adapted  for  a 
flower-garden  ought  to  be,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  no  beds  that  were  not 
of  comparatively  simple  forms,  with  no  acute  angles,  whatever  might  be  his 
talents  for  designing  lorms  of  intricacy. 

(^Toht  continued, ) 


Art.  Xni.  Botanical^  Floriculturaly  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new) 
already  in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
Supplement  to  the  " Encyclopadia  of  Plants^^  the  " Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus^  the  "  Hortus  LignosuSy^  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicumr 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates  ;  3*.  6rf.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Grarden, 
Kew. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series, 
each  containing  six  plates ;  Ss.  6d,  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  ; 
in  monthly  numbers  ;  large  8vo  ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

"Ranunculd^cecB. 

1638.  TRO'LLIVS 

acatilis  Lindl.      stemlets     ^    A    or    }     Jl    Y     Cashmere     1842.    D    i.l.p    Bot.  reg.  1843, 32. 

A  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  by  Dr. 
Royle  from  Cashmere.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  spread  open 
like  those  of  an  anemone*  instead  of  having  the  globe-like  appearance  of  the 
common  TroUiut  europse^us.  The  plant  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Miscellany 
to  the  Bot.  Reg.  for  1842.  {Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

1641    i7GLiliR'BORUS 

'  ol^mpicuf  LiwU.    Olympian     ^   A     or    2    jn    O     Bithynla    1842.     D    s.p     Bot.  reg.  1842, 58. 

This  very  handsome  species  of  hellebore  is  a  native  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Sandison, 
Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Brusa.  It  has  very  handsome  palmate  leaves,  and 
pale  green  flowers,  which  are  white  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  but  it  should  be  grown  in  peat  soil,  in  a  moist  situation.  (  Bot.  Reg,, 
Oct.  1842.) 

Dt^fRtacese. 

Cand6UevL  tetrandra  Lindl.    This  is  a  larger  and  much  handsomer  plant  than 
Cand6lle2L  cuneifannis.     The  leaves  are  about  2  in.  long,  broad  in  proportion, 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.  VIII.  o  g 
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and  coarsely  toothed.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  Hibb^rtta  voljibilis, 
but  are  four  times  as  large,  and  of  a  |)8ler  yellow.  The  petals  are  also  fiat, 
and  the  stamens  r^ularly  arranged  in  bundles  of  four  each.  (Boi*  Beg,,  June, 

1842,  Misc.) 

Berben'des. 

B^rberis  umbeUdta  Wall.  A  very  handsome  new  hardy  shrub,  raised  by 
Wm.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  from  Nepal  seeds.  '*  The  branches  and  spines 
are  remarkably  slender."  The  flowers  are  small*  and  are  produced  in  long 
stalked  clusters.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  glaucous  beneath,  with  very 
distinct  veins.  (Bot.  Beg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

Mahoma  ndUida  Hart.  A  very  beautiful  half-hardy  evergreen  Mexican 
shrub,  whicn  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  at  Carclew,  in 
1831.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  slender  raceme  about  9  in.  long  ;  they 
are  on  short  pedicels,  and  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  The  berries  are  glo* 
boseand  purple.  (Bot,  Beg,,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

PUtotpordcea, 

PUiotporum  bicoior  Hook.  A  small  shrub  with  chocolate-coloured  flowers 
and  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  silvery  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemcn*s  Land,  where  its  seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Backhouse  of  York, 
during  his  travels  in  that  country,  and  it  has  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of 
John   Wilimore,  Esq.,  of  Oldfield^    near  Birmingham.    (Bot.  Beg,,  March, 

1843,  Misc.) 

Winterkcefs, 

1616.  ILLI'CIUir 

religldium  L.     holy     il  ^     or     4     mr     Y  G.      Japan      184S.      C     t.p     Bot  mag.  89C5. 

The  sacred  illicium  of  Japan  has  long  been  confounded  with  the  aniseed 
tree  of  the  Chinese,  but  Dr.  Siebold  has  proved  that  the  two  are  distinct 
species,  and  that  the  present  plant,  which  has  yellowish  ^recn  flowers,  is  the 
one  used  in  religious  ceremonies  by  the  Japanese.     It  is  said  that  in  Japan  the 

Slant  attains  the  height  of  a  cherrv  tree,  but  the  only  one  at  present  in  Great 
Britain  is  not  more  than  4  ft.  high.     It  is  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1842.) 

Malvhcea. 

2004.  MA'hVA 

campanuUta  Pof <.    campanulate    jM    pr    I    jn.  •.    LI    1838.     C    co     Faxt.  vol.  Ix.  p.  173. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  suflruticose  plant,  with  bell-shaped  flowers  and  nu- 
merous stems.  The  leaves  are  very  deeply  cut ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  pale  lilac,  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  After  it 
has  done  flowering,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter.  If  planted  out  in  the  month  of  May,  it  will 
make  a  beautiful  bed  in  the  open  garden.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  di- 
viding the  roots,  as  it  does  not  ripen  its  see^s  freely.  The  origin  of  this  plant 
is  not  known ;  but  it  was  first  found  in  Mr.  Henderson's  nursery,  Pine- 
Apple  Place,  about  the  year  1838.  (Paat.  Mag,  of  Bot.,  Sept.  1842.) 

TemitrcBtnikcex. 

1612.  SAURAU'Jif 

•pediibim  Hook,      showy     il  O     or     10     lu     W.     BollTla    1888.     C     co     Bot.  mag.  3082. 

This  very 
considerable 
sery 

large  panicles  of  its  pretty,  white,  fragrant  flowers.     The  leaves  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  ot  very  delicate  texture.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.  1842.) 

Malpigkikcess. 

3656.  STIGMAPHY'LLUM 

heterophfUum  Hook.      i.  O     or      10     d      Y     Tucuman      1841.      C     i.l     Bot.  mag.  4014. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Banistena,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  same 
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light  yellow.  It  wm  reared  by  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter  from  seed  sent  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  bat  Sir  W.  Hooker  informs  us  that  its  native  country  is  Tu- 
cuman.  "  It  is  a  ready  flowerer,  and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  making  a  beautiful  object  if  trained  against 
trelliswork."  (Bot.  Mag,,  May,  1843.) 

QeranidcecB, 

1932.  CERA^NIUM  ~  [1842,52. 

erUiQthum  Dec    woolly-flowered     ^  A      pr     2    JdJI    C    California    1840.     D    co     Bot.  reg. 

This  is  a  *'  robust  hardy  perennial,  of  easy  culture,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
high  in  any  good  garden  soil.  It  flowers  freely  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  is  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plant  when  in  a  state  of  rest, 
or  by  seeds."  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  rjpe,  and  then 
the  plants  raised  from  them  will  flower  the  following  season.  (^Bot.  Reg.^ 
September.) 

TfvpaoldcecB, 

1 148.  TROPA'OLUM  [1842,  G5. ;  asd  Paxt  Mag.  Bot  toI.  ix.  p.  247. 

aii^reum  Mien   azure    ^  i_J    or    3    aas    B    Chili    1842.    C    t.l.p    Bot.  mag.  8985. ;  Bot  reg. 

This  plant  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Miers  in  his  travels  in  Chili,  but  it 
appeared  so  improbable  to  botanistSt  that  a  blue  flower  should  be  produced  in 
a  genus  the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  yellow,  that  for  some  time  the 
fact  was  not  believed.  The  reason  of  this  doubt  was  the  hypothesis  published 
by  Professor  DeCandolIe  respecting  what  were  called  the  cyanic  and  xanthic 
series  of  colours  in  flowers ;  according  |to  which  it  was  supposed,  that  when 
a  pure  yellow  had  been  observed  in  the  flowers  of  any  particular  genus,  no 
species  of  it  could  have  flowers  of  a  pure  blue.  Tne  incorrectness  of 
tfiis  assertion  might  have  been  perceived  from  the  first,  as  in  the  genus  An^ 
mone  there  are  bright  yellow  flowers  in  A,  palmata,  and  bright  blue  ones 
in  A,  apennina  ;  but,  coming  from  so  hieh  an  authority  as  that  of  Professor 
DeCandolIe,  the  hypothesis  was  long  beheved,  and  its  fallacy  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  acknowledged.  The  blue  Tropce^olum  '*  is  increased  by  cuttings, 
taken  off  before  the  plant  begins  to  flower.  The  young  plants,  when  struck, 
should  not  be  either  potted  off,  or  the  tops  tied  up,  but  allowed  to  grow  and 
han^  down  over  the  pot."  When  the  plant  is  tramed  for  flowering,  it  should 
be  tied  to  some  ornamental  wirework  in  the  same  manner  as  T.  tricolorum. 
When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  allowed  a  period  of 
rest  till  they  begin  to  move  the  following  season.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  Dec.  1842.) 

OxaUddcffce, 

1414.  (yXALIS  £1842,64. 

rubrociocta  ZfiuUL  red-edged    A  uJ     pr      1      •      Y     Guatemala    1841.      D     r.m      Bot  reg. 

A  pretty  little  plant  with   bright  yellow  flowers,  and  rather  remarkable 


leaves,  which  are  very  succulent  and  brittle,  breaking  almost  like  glass.  They 
have  a  broad  reddish-purple  edge,  and  are  dotted  with  purple  beneath.  The 
seeds  of  this  species  were  among  the  earth  sent  with  some  plants  from  Gua- 
temala. (Bot,  Reg,,  1842,  64.) 

"Rutdceip, 

ACRON  Y'CHIA  Fonler,    (From  akrot,  the  top,  and  ohmx,  a  claw ;  an  incurred  point  to  each  petal) 

[C    CO    Bot  mag.  3994. 
Cunninghilm/  Hook.     Afr.  Allan  Cunningham*!     *  lJ    or     7    m7.jn    W    Moretou  Bay    1838. 

• 

This  handsome  shrub  was  discovered  at  Moreton  Bay  by  the  late  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, the  botanist,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  gardens  ait  Kew.  The  flowers 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  and  have  nearly  the  same  fragrance,  but 
combined  with  the  aromatic  warmth  of  ginger.  The  leaves  smell  hke  turpen- 
tine. It  is  a  free-growing  shrub,  and  only  requires  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
greenhouse  plants. 

1154.  CORRiEM  [p.  267. 

bicolor  Paxt,  two-coloured    tt.  |_J    or    2    f.o    R. W    hyb.    1838.    C    f.1    Paxt.  mag.  bot  vol.  ix. 

OG  2 
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A  pretty  hybrid  raised  between  C.  pulch^Ila  and  €.  alba     It  requires  only 
the  common  treatment  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  (Paxt,  Mag,  BoL,  Jan.  J 843. 

Celattrine€B, 

Catha  paniculdia  Scheid.  A  shrub  about  3fl.  high,  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  without  fragrance. 
(Boi.  Beg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Ceanothut  divaricdtus  Nutt.  A  Californian  shrub,  loaded  with  clusters  of 
blue  flowers.  The  branches  are  spiny,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
glossy  green.  (^Bot.  Beg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Legumndsa, 
1940.  UO^VEA  30090  pangens  var.  miUor. 

A  large-flowered  variety  of  this  well-known  species.  (Paxt,  Mag.  BoL, 
April,  1843.) 

TtoI.  X.  p.  103- 
vplhndetki  Past,     splendid    tt.  i |    pr    2     my.Jn     B    Swan  River    1840.     co    Paxt.  xnag.  of  bot- 

A  pretty  little  species  of  Hovea  producing  its  flowers  in  pairs.  The  stand- 
ard is  a  bright  blue,  with  a  white  nng  at  the  bottom,  and  the  wings  and  keel 
are  purplish.  The  following  observations  are  interesting,  as  regarding  the 
culture  of  plants  of  this  genus.  "  Unless  the  roots  of  these  plants  are  care- 
fully watered,  and  the  soil  kept  well  drained,  there  is  no  tribe  more  likely  to 
die  off  in  a  sudden  manner,  when  they  have  attained  any  size.  They  should 
be  potted  high  in  the  centre  of  the  pot*  so  as  to  have  the  junction  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem  almost  bare  ;  and  we  would  prefer  a  soil  with  more  of 
light  open  loam  in  it  than  one  containing  so  much  heath-mould  as  is  commonly 
used.  But,  whatever  soil  be  chosen,  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  pieces  of 
broken  stone  or  potsherds  for  drainage."  (Paxt,  Mag.  Bot.y  June,  1843.) 

racemuldsa  BeiUh.     a.  |_J     pr      2     my      L      Swan  Hirer      1841.      C      s.p      Bot  reg.  1843, 4. 

This  is  also  a  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Mangles.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  very  pretty.  They  are  lilac  with 
a  little  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  stamen,  and  they  are  produced  in  racemes. 
(Bot.  Beg.  Jan.  1843.) 

3584.  LA'LAGE  [mag.  bot.  toI.  Ix.  p.  171. 

hoye<t:/d/<Vi  Paxt.     Hovea-Ieafed    it.  i_J     or    2    f    Y.R.P    New  Hollancl    1841.    C     s.p      Paxt. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  still  more  showy  than  L.  ornata.  It 
requires  an  airy  situation  with  abundance  of  light.  (Paxt.  Mag.  Bot.  Sept.  1842.} 

1248.  OXYLO'BIUM  30400  capititura  Bot.  Reg.  1843, 16.  £1843.  3G. 

obovdtum   obovate     n.    i_J      pr      2     ap      R.Y      Swan  Rtrer      1841.       C      t.p       Bot    reg. 

This  is  the  same  plant  as  that  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  O.  cuneatnm,  on 
account  of  its  wedge-shaped  leaves,  but  Dr.  Lindley  does  not  think  there  is 
any  specific  difference  between  it  and  Mr.  Bentham's  O.  obovatum.  It  "  is 
best  cultivated  in  rather  poor  soil,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  never  to  let 
it  suffer  for  want  of  water,  as  in  that  case  it  rarely  recovers."  (Bot.  Beg., 
July,  1843.) 

1248.  OXYLO'BIUM  10514  Pultend<r. 

1943  BOSSIJE'^ 

Tlrgdta //ooAr.  twiggy    ii.    uJ      pr      2     ja      Y.R      Swan  River      1841.        s.p      Bot.  mag.  308G. 

A  Swan  River  species  with  elongated  twiggy  branches,  which  are  flattened 
and  winged.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  and  of  no  beauty.  (Bot.  Mag., 
Dec.  1842.) 

paucifiUa  Benth.  A  little  Swan  River  spiny  bush,  with  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers.  This  plant  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton.  Bossiae^a  erio- 
cdrpa  (see  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  614.)  has  lately  flowered  with  Mr.  Groom  of 
Clapham  ;  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  nankeen  colour.  The  habit  of  the 
plant,  however,  and  its  leaves,  are  much  handsomer  than  those  of  most  other 
species  of  the  genus. 
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Art.  XIV.     On  the  Rust  in  Grcqxs,     By  Aliquis. 

I  HAVE  just  been  tying  down  the  young  shoots  of  some  vines,  and,  while 
doing  so,  I  began  to  think  on  the  variety  of  o{>inions  existing  with  respect 
to  rust  on  grapes ;  some  referring  the  cause  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  far  more  able  men  than  myself,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it ; 
but,  with  your  leave,  TU  just  tell  you,  and  those  who  like  to  read  it,  what  I 
know  about  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  could  cure  it  at  all  times  ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  whereas  it  was  once  a  common  thing  with  me,  now  I  never 
see  it.  As  it  is  possible  some  one  may  be  situated  as  I  was  at  the  time  I  used 
to  have  rust  in  abundance,  I  will  proceed  to  state  how  I  imagine  I  got  rid  of  it. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  entered  upon  the  situation  I  still  hold.  The 
vines,  I  should  suppose,  were  full  twenty  years  old  then.  They  appeared  to 
have  been  planted  with  very  little  preparation,  in  a  very  indifferent  soil,  with 
plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs  within  fifleen  yards  of  the  house,  and  so  situ- 
ated as  to  render  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to  improve  the  border, 
so  that  I  had  little  chance  of  doing  them  any  good,  if  the  evil  existed  in  the 
border,  as  I  then  thought  it  did,  and  as  others  think  now.  Since  that  period, 
however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  internal  management  has  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  My  first  attempt  inside 
the  house  was  to  remove  the  flues,  from  going  almost  close  to  the  wall,  to 
about  2  ft.  from  it,  in  order  that  the  vines  [Should  not  be  burnt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stems,  where  they  entered  the  house,  while  they  were  cold  at  the  top. 
I  then  had  the  wall  cut  down  where  the  stems  had  been  led  up  through  to 
reach  the  rafters,  in  doing  which  I  discovered  that  ojily  a  small  hole  up  the 
centre  of  the  wall  had  been  left  when  the  vines  were  young,  and  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  had  so  completely  filled  it,  that  the  little  rough  bits  of  mortar 
had  got  embedded  in  the  vines,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  they 
lived  at  all,  rather  than  that  they  did  no  better.  To  remedy  this,  I  had  the 
wall  cut  clean  through  from  bottom  to  top,  leaving  an  opening  of  about  4  in. 
wide  for  the  vines.  I  then  had  the  outside  built  up  with  very  thin  bricks, 
in  cement,  from  the  border  to  the  plate  on  which  the  front  sashes  slide,  a 
heigiit  of  about  2  ft.,  the  inside  being  left  quite  open.  By  this  means  you 
will  readily  see  that,  instead  of  the  vines  being  squeezed  in  the  dry  brick- 
work, they  were  left  free  to  enjoy  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  house,  which 
moisture  is  caused  by  damping  the  flues  and  constructing  the  tops  of  them  so 
that  they  will  hold  water  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  required  ;  a  precaution  quite  necessary  with  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  old-fashioned  brick  flues,  though,  by 
the  by,  if  they  are  well  constructed  and  properly  managed,  they  are  not  so 
far  inferior  to  hot-water  pipes  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe.  Having 
arranged  matters  to  my  satisfaction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  required 
degree  of  heat,  which  you  will  remember  must  at  that  time  be  done  to  a  great 
nicety,  as  it  would  have  been  but  little  use  then  to  have  talked  of  trying  from 
10®  to  20°  less  heat  at  night  than  what  was  required  by  day  ^for  that  would 
have  been  thought  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  almost  every  thing  m  the  house),  I 
used  all  my  endeavours  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  and  in  this  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  much  pleased  with  them,  till,  after  having  thinned  them,  I 
perceived  something  brown  upon  them,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Black  Hamburgs.  Up  to  this  time  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  or 
heard  of  rust;  for  I  dare  say  you  recollect  that  at  that  time  horticul- 
tural knowledge  did  not  travel  at  the  railroad  pace  it  has  done  since  your 
Magazine  and  the  weekly  gardening  papers  have  been  published,  conveying 
misfortunes  and  remedies  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  a 
few  hours.  What  was  the  cause,  or  what  the  remedy  to  remove  it,  T  was 
quite  ignorant  of;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  only  some  bunches  being  so, 
while  others  were  free  from  it,  I  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
in  the  soil.     I  was,  however,  obliged  to  let  it  remain,  with  the  hope  that  at 
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borae  future  time  a  remedy  would  be  discovered  for  it ;  but  this  was  not  a]i, 
for,  as  soon  as  the  berries  began  to  colour,  I  discovered  the  stalks  of  many  of 
them,  especially  those  at  the  end  of  the  bunches  and  those  at  the  ^d  of  the 
shoulders,  turning  biack,  or,  as  1  believe  it  is  now  termed,  shaaking.    This  was 
at  once  attributed  to  the  cold  wet  bottom  on  which  the  vines  grew,  but*  for- 
tunately for  my  argument,  this,  as  I  stated  before,  could  not  be  utered.  These 
berries  were  of  course  soon  got  rid  of,  as  they  made  the  bunches  look  bad. 
I  began  now  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  become  black, 
but  here  again  I  was  disappointed,  as  many  of  them  never  got  beyond  red, 
while  many  others  did  not  even  get  to  that,  neither  did  they  acquire  tbat  firm- 
ness in  the  skin  which  they  ought ;  for,  although  large  and  sweet,  they  were 
pale  and  soft.     Having  gone  through  all  the  various  stages  of  one  year's 
growth,  I  could  think  of  nothing  short  of  fresh  borders  to  remove  the  evil,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  I  observed  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoots, 
where  some  of  the  buds  had  started  and  brought  fruit,  these  bunches  being 
left  to  themselves,  without  thininng,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  opening  of  the 
top  sashes,  had,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  neglect,  become  quite  black, 
firm-fleshed,  and  free  from  shanking  or  rust,  though  of  course  very  small,  as 
they  were  not  considered  worth  notice.     Now,  Sir,  if  the  evil  existed  in  the 
soil,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  affected  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  ? 
1  thought  so,  and  therefore  did  nothing  to  the  border  be3'ond  adding  some 
fresh  loam  to  the  top,  and  continuing  to  dress  it  everv  year  or  thereabouts 
with  rotten  dung,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  dig  the  border,  but,  previously  to 
laying  on  the  dung,  just  break  the  crust  at  top.    But  to  return :  how  long  things 
went  on  in  the  above  way  I  cannot  at  this  time  remember,  but,  as  it  regards  the 
rust,  it  was  sugsested  that  probably  the  handling  of  the  berries  in  thinning 
might  cause  it.   I  therefore  selected  several  bunches  from  various  parts  of  the 
house,  and  rubbed  them  all  over ;  I  then  marked  them  and  lefl  them  to  their 
fate,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  they  were  rusted  beyond  any  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  for  the  future  it  mi^t  be  greatly 
prevented  ;  and  since  I  have  taken  care  that  they  should  not  be  handled  or 
rubbed,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  anv  rust. 

I  have  recently  seen  something  of  this  sort  stated  elsewhere,  and  contra- 
dicted ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  assert  that  it  is  true.  Having 
got  over  this  difficulty,  I  began  to  think  of  getting  over  the  others.  By  this 
time,  I  had  received  a  hint  from  some  one  (I  think  the  late  Mr.  Knight)  re- 
specting night  temperature  and  morning  air.  This  seemed  so  reasonable  that 
i  at  once  gave  up  the  idea  of  keeping  the  thermometer  so  regular  as  before, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  grown  as  good  grapes  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  same  vines,  and  have  as  good  a  crop  as  I  would  wish  to 
see.  The  house  is  about  60  fl.  long,  15  f%.  wide,  rafters  17  ft.,  with  one  shoot 
or  shoots  up  each  rafter,  and  the  same  up  the  middle  of  the  light  pro- 
ducing about  forty  bunches  to  a  light.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  vines  thus  situated  and  thus  cropped  will  produce  grapes  like  those  on 
prepared  borders  of  modem  times,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
most  families. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  reading  the  various  opinions  on 
the  subject  in  different  works,  some  of  which  seem  to  me  to  carry  little  weight 
with  them.  Therefore,  before  any  of  your  readers  incur  a  great  expense  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  I  would  beg  to  advise  them  to  try  a  more 
natural  method  of  growing  them,  if,  like  me,  they  have  hitherto  treated  them 
more  tenderly  than  they  require.  Should  these  observations,  coming  from 
this  remote  spot,  prove  acceptable  to  you  or  your  readers,  perhaps  at  some 
time  or  other  I  may  be  induced  to  trouble  you  again.  1  hope  you  will  excuse 
what  has  l)een  thus  hastily  thrown  together  by  one  who  at  that  time  never 
thought  of  becoming  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magaane,  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  thought  by  some,  that  it  were  better  if  he  had  still  been  turning  the  clods 
of  the  valley. 

Middiesexy  April,  1843. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  I.     Crtneral  Notices. 

CoNSUMiNG  the  Smoke  of  Hoihouie  Fumaoes, — The  injury  done  to  plants  by 
the  portKHis  of  soot  which  are  carried  up  the  chimney  flues  of  the  furnaces 
for  heating  hot-water  apparatus,  steam  boilers,  and  common  smoke  flues,  and 
difllised  in  the  atmosphere,  is  considerable;  and  the  unsightly  appearance 
produced  is  a  worse  evH  than  even  the  iigury.  As  hothouse  fires  are  seldom 
required  to  bum  bright  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  effec- 
tually, excepi  by  burning  coke  or  wood  ;  but  in  some  cases  where  one  large 
furnace  heats  all  the  hothouses  of  an  extensive  range,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
formerly  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney,  then  some  mode  of  burning  the 
smoke  may  be  adopted.  We  have  in  p.  314.  noticed  Mr.  Juckes's  plan,  which 
we  have  since  seen  at  work  io  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos, 
and  consider  by  fiir  the  most  effectual  smoke-consuming  apparatus  hitherto 
invented ;  and  we  have  now  to  describe  that  adopted  in  tiie  printing-ojficc  of 
the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  that 
admirable  work,  Chanibert^t  Edinburgh  Jmumal,  Messrs.  Chambers  employ  a 
four-horse  hi^h-pressure  engine.  At  first  they  adopted  Ivison's  patent  pro- 
cess for  bunung  the  smoke,  which  answered  well,  but  they  altered  to  a  plan 
which  answered  better,  and  which  is  thus  described. 

*'  The  furnace,  which  b  of  the  usual  construction,  we  keep  closed  with  an 
iron  door.  All  the  air  required  for  combustion  is  admitted  from  the  a^h-pit 
beneath.  We,  however,  keep  the  mouth  of  the  ash-pit  closed  also,  and  admit 
air  into  it  by  a  tube  near  the  bottom  on  one  side.  Into  the  ash-pit  is  like- 
wise conducted  the  pipe  of  waste  steam  from  the  engine,  by  which  a  constant 
stream  of  steam  mingles  with  the  air,  and  ascends  into  the  fire  above.  This 
administration  of  steam  with  atmospheric  air  to  the  flame  of  the  furnace  de- 
stroys the  smoke.  In  point  of  fact,  no  smoke  is  observable  from  the  chimney ; 
certainly  not  more  at  least  than  from  a  small  room  fire,  except  when  the 
process  is  deranged  by  opening  the  furnace  door  to  shovel  in  coal.  The  coal 
being  supplied  and  the  door  shut,  the  smoke  instantly  dies  away,  and  speedily 
disappears.  The  air-tube  into  the  ash-pit  is  not  conducted  inunediately  from 
the  outer  atmosphere,  but  from  a  series  of  tributary  tubes  from  the  respective 
floors  of  our  printing-office,  by  which  means  the  foul  air  of  the  house  is 
drawn  away  and  consumed.  Of  course  the  tube  from  the  outer  air  will  have 
the  same  e«ect.  To  any  steam^^engine  furnace  this  plan  can  be  applied  at  a 
most  insignificant  cost,  and  without  any  structural  alteration."  (  W,  Chambers, 
in  the  ScoUnum,  May  13.  1843.)  In  our  Volume  for  1837,  p.  370.,  a  mode  of 
adding  strength  to  the  fire  of  a  washing-house  boiler  by  admitting  the  waste 
steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  ash-pit,  immediately  under  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
is  described ;  and  from  the  above  mformation  by  Mr.  Chambers  it  would  ap- 
pear that  smoke  is  consumed,  as  well  as  strength  added  to  the  fire. 

Having  sent  the  foregoing  paragraph  to  an  eminent  engineer,  he  returned  it 
with  the  following  remarks  :— 

'*  Hothouses,  conservatories,  &c.,  have  generally  low  chimneys,  hence  com- 
bustion is  very  imperfect ;  a  jet  of  steam  introduced  beneath  the  bars  quickens 
the  draught,  and  prevents  the  bars  firom  becoming  choked  by  clinker.  In 
factories  where  condensing  engines  are  used,  working  with  high  chimneys,  this 
plan  would  not  be  economical,  and  the  steam  thrown  beneath  the  bars  might  be 
said  to  be  nearly  all  waste ;  the  chimney  causes  sufficient  draught  and  com- 
bustion. In  factories  where  non-condensing  engines  are  used  a  jet  of  steam 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  will  do  good  by  workmg  the  damper  lower  and  accele- 
rating the  draugtit  by  the  steam  beneath  the  bars,  as  the  steam  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  useless  into  the  atmosphere,  while  cold  air  must  be 
introduced  to.  support  combustion ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  certain  portion 
of  steam  would  be  found  more  beneficial,  believing  it  to  be  composed  of  ele- 
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roents  more  pure  and  suitable  for  combustion  than  an  equal  volunie  of  at- 
mospheric air. — E,  A,    May  29,  1843.'* —  Cond, 

Aspkalte  Walktf  for  the  entrance  walks  to  small  suburban  villas  and  street 
houses  having  front  gardens,  maybe  strongly  recommended,  from  their  always 
being  in  order,  never  yielding  to  the  feet  m  the  wettest  weather,  Iodg;ing  no 
water,  and  requiring  no  weeding  or  cleaning,  farther  than  sweeping  off  any 
leaves  or  other  matters  that  may  fail  on  them.  —  Cand, 

Rochvork  m  the  Walton  Nursery,  LiverpooL — A  friend  having  described 
this  rock  work  as  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  seen,  and  recommended  us 
to  get  a  description  of  it,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Skirving,  and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  tne  answer  of  his  foreman  of  the  landscape-gardening  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Henderson  :  — 

"  With  respect  to  the  rockwork  in  this  nurseir,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
the  person  (William  Newman),  a  natural  ^enms,  who  has  done  himself  so 
much  credit  in  erecting  rock  grottoes,  &c.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  died  sud- 
denly a  week  or  two  previously  to  your  note  reaching  us.  Having  sent  for  him 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  rock,  &c.,  for  a  gentleman  near  Liverpool,  on  his 
way  from  London  per  railway  he  got  wet  and  caught  cold,  which  (in  a  frame 
predisposed)  brought  on  fever,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days ;  leaving  a 
wife  and  seven  children  wholly  unprovided  to  deplore  an  irreparable  loss. 

"  His  eldest  son  (only  twenty  years  of  age)  having  been  for  some  years  the 
constant  companion  and  assistant  of  his  father,  we  are  now  anxious  to  esta- 
blish in  his  place,  he  being  the  only  support  and  dependence  of  his  mother 
and  her  family  ;  and  we  think  he  will  in  a  short  time  be  quite  equal  to  his 
father  in  taste  and  execution.  I  enclose  two  of  his  pencil  sketches,  which 
may  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  he  has  already  made,  and  enable 
you  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  work.  For  an  individual  who  has  been  denied 
the  advantages  ot  education,  or  any  opportunity  for  mental  improvement,  or 
time  for  study,  except  that  connected  with  unremitting  labour,  I  think  be 
evinces  something  of  latent  talent. 

**  In  two  instances  where  he  has  finished  work,  I  could  see  little  to  find  fault 
with,  except  that  of  not  having  his  blocks  or  masses  large  enough,  rather 
frittering  them  into  pieces  too  small,  or  divisions  rather  insignificant ;  the 
hint  was  sufficient.     I  find  he  has  already  corrected  himself  in  this  particular. 

"  He  is  at  present  employed  for  Thomas  Sands,  Esq.,  Aighurth,  near  this 
town.  His  mother  lives  (and  of  course  it  is  his  home)  at  No.  2.  Hamilton 
Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  London. 

"  Should  you  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  worthy  your  support  and  interest  as  an 
artist,  it  will,  I  assure  you,  be  an  act  of  chanty  towards  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  I  know  that  he  is  now  remitting  to  his 
mother  regularly  the  larger  portion  of  his  weekly  earnings. 

"  The  following  is,  I  fear,  a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  rock  here. 

"  The  rockwork  in  the  Walton  Nursery  is  placed  at  the  boundary  of  the 
small  lawn  and  pleasure-ground  attached  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  divides 
the  former  from  the  nursery  grounds.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  an  arch  thrown 
across  one  of  the  main  walks,  but  has  wings,  or  rugged  masses,  extending  into 
and  losing  their  terminations  among  dense  eversreen  shrubberies. 

*'  The  skeleton,  or  shell,  of  rockwork,  being  hollow  and  filled  with  soil,  is 
formed  of  common  walling  stone,  and  the  fused  or  vitrified  masses  from  brick- 
kilns ;  these  masses  are  afterwards  covered  with  Roman  cement,  and  formed 
i  nto  blocks,  recesses,  and  projections,  or  overhanging  crags,  just  as  may  suit 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  artist.  Apertures  and  interstices  are  left  for  receiv- 
ing alpine  shrul)s  and  rock  plants.  The  whole  is  left  to  dry  properly ;  then 
it  is  painted  with  oil  paint,  so  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  veined  or  stra- 
tified granite ;  of  course  the  sky  outline  is  broken  and  |K>inted  generally.  All 
shell,  coral,  or  vitrified  materials  are  rejected,  except  where  the  proprietor  of 
the  grounds  insists  on  their  introduction.  I  now  allude  to  rockwork ;  grot- 
toes are  another  matter. —  WilHam  Henderson^  Walton  Nursery,  July  8.  1843." 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  the  young 
artist  and  dutiful  son,  the  distressing  situation  of  whose  family  is  described 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  will,  we  are  sure,  consider  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  To  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  anxious  to  put  up  rockwork,  but  who  do  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it,  such  a  workman  as  ]Mbr.  Newman,  who  joins  the  artist  to  the 
artisan,  would  be  a  treasure. —  Cond, 

BailUe's  rounded  enamelled  Case  Lock,  with  secret  and  secure  fixings,  is 
a  great  improvement  on  locks  of  the  common  kind ;  and  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend it  both  for  villas  and  cottages,  and  for  the  doors  of  greenhouses.  For 
the  latter  it  is  particularly  adapt^  from  the  sharp  angles,  which  in  the  case  of 
common  locks  are  very  apt  to  tear  ladies*  dresses,  being  entirely  done  away 
with.  Altogether  this  lock  is  a  very  great  improvement,  and  it  costs  very 
little  more  than  locks  of  the  common  kind. —  CoTid, 
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The  ExMbitions  m  the  Horticultural  Societies  Garden  on  June  17.  and  July  12. 
were,  as  usual,  well  attended:  on  the  former  day  there  were  11,060,  and  on 
the  latter  7560;  the  total  number  of  visitors  at  the  three  exhibitions  was 
23,335  persons.  Among  the  articles  exhibited  on  July  12.  was  a  collection 
of  Mexican  pines  and  firs  in  pots,  raised  in  the  garden  by  Mr.  Oordon,  chiefly 
from  seeds  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg ;  the  puints  were  beautifully  grown, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  than  the  shoots  produced  by  most  of 
them,  especially  those  of  Picea  religiosa.  There  was  also  a  vigorous  plant  of 
T^iija  pendula,  which  appears  to  be  a  sport  from  Thuja  orientalis,  as  M.  Leroy 
of  Angers  found  it  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  that  species.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  his  usual  liberality,  threw  his  grounds  open  to  the  visitors  to 
the  garden  on  July  12.,  who  seemed  highly  gratified  with  His  Grace's  kindness. 
Hie  ground*  of  the  Chiswick  Villa,  so  much  admired  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Burlington  and  Kent,  were  in  better  order  than  we  ever  saw  them  before. 
Breadth  has,  in  some  degree,  been  restored  to  the  sloping  lawn,  by  removing 
(or  perhaps  they  may  have  died)  a  number  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with 
whicn  it  was  dotted  over.  Much,  however,  requires  to  be  done  at  this  place 
to  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  first  thing  that  we  should  do  would  be 
to  cut  down  the  old  cedars  close  to  the  entrance-front,  which  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  beautiful  architecture  of  the  house  ;  we  would  then  form  a 
terrace  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  sloping  bank,  out  of  which  terrace 
we  would  lead  a  proper  walk  to  the  surroundmg  or  boundary  walk,  which  at 
])resent  is  entereu  in  a  mean  insignificant  manner,  as  if  it  were  of  little  con- 
sequence, though  it  is  the  main  walk  of  the  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
awkward  than  the  junction  of  the  winding  approach  road  with  the  broad 
straight  avenue  which  leads  to  the  entrance-front  of  the  house,  unless  it  be 
the  termination  of  that  avenue  at  the  house  without  any  expansion  whatever. 
The  other  end  of  the  avenue  terminates  equally  abruptly,  without  expansion 
or  terminating  object,  so  that  it  appears  totally  unconnected  at  that  end,  and 
gives  no  idea  of  continuity.  At  such  a  place  as  this  one  would  expect  the 
undergrowths  among  the  trees  to  be  chiefly  flowering  evergreens ;  and  near 
the  water  at  this  season,  for  the  ph^e  is  naturally  exceedingly  green  and  dull, 
we  expect  azaleas  in  masses.  The  rhododendrons,  we  are  happy  to  see, 
are  being  increased  in  number  ;  and  the  azaleas  and  other  flowering  slirubs  with 
warm  colours,  and  for  winter  red-barked  dog-woods  and  yellow-barked  willows, 
will  doubtless  appear  in  due  time.  There  are  some  large  and  also  curious 
specimens  of  trees  in  these  grounds,  all  of  which  have  t)een  noticed  in  our 
Arboretum  BrUanmcum  ;  but  we  cannot  help  directing  attention  to  the  birch. 
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the  trunk  of  wliich  is  now  About  a  foot  in  diameter,  wliicb  is  growing  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  a  cherry  tree,  which,  thou^  only  aiive  in  tl^  outer 
rim,  still  continues  to  grow  and  Increase.  Near  thi3  is  an  inmieDse  Oriental 
plane,  which  last  year  ripened  its  seeds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nursery* 
men  continue  to  neglect  this  heautifiiUand  very  hardy  tree,  preferring  that 
comfparatively  worthless  one  liie  Occidental  plane,  because  it  atiikes  aiore 
readily  bv  cuttings.  Magnolia  nacropb^la  nas  this  year  produced  some 
dozens  of  flowers ;  but  the  fine  epecMnen  of  Quercua  virens  that  we  figured 
is  dead.  The  walk  from  the  Horttculturai  Societjr's  sanden  to  the  oraa^ 
mental  grounds  of  the  duke's  villa  peases  through  His  Gcace's  kitchen- 
garden,  the  surrounding  walls  of  which,  we  observed,  were  crowned  or  rather 
coped  with  a  row  of  plants  of  /Vis  germanica.  A  gutter,  lined  wkh  Roman 
cement,  we  were  informed,  was  made  along  the  top  of  the  wall  to  retain  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  planted,  and  they  are  watered  occasionally.  This 
taste,  being  that  of  a  duke,  will  of  course  be  admired ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  respect  which  we  have  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  an  extremely 
liberal  and  kind-hearted  man,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look  with  pleasure 
on  aauatic  plants  placed  in  such  a  pontion.  If  a  fringe  of  flowers  were  to 
be  placed  tnere,  JSrysimum  PerowsKianttm,  wallflowers,  iberis,  snapdragons, 
pinks,  and  a  host  of  eversreea  CrucifersB,  Labiitae,  Caryoph^lleae,  &c.,  that 
would  have  kept  up  a  bloom  throughout  the  summer,  might  have  been 
eniploved.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  well  as  every  othe 
individual,  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  his  own  particular  taste;  but  when  we 
express  our  admiration  of  one  part  of  a  residence  or  scene,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted also  to  mention  those  parts  of  it  of  which  we  cannot  approve. 
One  advantage  of  covering  the  top  of  a  wall  with  irises  is,  that  they  will  not 
shed  their  seeds  on  the  grounds  below,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  flora  of 
the  wall  tops  of  some  kitchen-gardens  and  even  botanic  gardens ;  Kew,  for 
example,  as  it  tued  to  be. 

The  tecond  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Kegent's  Park,  on 
June  28.,  was  still  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  it  is  patifyinc  to  find 
that  these  exhibitions  are  bringing  forward  a  new  class  of  visitors  altogether 
to  gai'den  exhibitions,  viz.  fimdlies  who  can  spare  an  hour  or  two  to  go  to  a 
place  within  a  ride  of  a  few  minutes,  or  a  short  walk  of  their  residenccrwho 
could  not  spare  a  day  and  the  expense  of  a  carriage  of  some  kind  during  the 
whole  day,  to  go  to  Turnbam  Green.  The  mount  in  these  gardens  is  a  great 
attraction,  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants  will  soon  become 
cxceeilingly  interesting.  When  the  winter  garden  is  once  completed,  the  attrac- 
tion, for  that  season,  will  probably  surpass  that  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Kew  Gardens,  since  they  have  been  put  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  have  undergone  very  great  improvements,  which  fully  justify  the 
government  in  having  employed  that  enthusiastic  botanist  and  active-minded 
accomplished  man.  The  wall  which  separated  the  botanic  garden  from  the 
pleasure-ground  has  been  thrown  down,  so  as  to  admit  views  to  glades  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  some  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  others  have 
been  altered  and  greatly  improved.  The  araucaria  has  been  relieved  from  the 
brick  parapet  that  surrounded  it,  and  several  cart-loads  of  suitable  soil  have 
been  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and  the  whole  turfed  over.  We 
should  have  preferred  omitting  the  turf,  and  mulching  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  roots  extended,  and  a  little  further,  with  the  leaves  of  pines  and  firs,  in 
order  the  more  readily  to  admit  the  air  and  rain  to  the  roots,  and  supply 
them  with  the  saline  ingredients  common  to  the  Conlterae.  Pines  and  firs  in 
a  state  of  nature  always  destroy  the  grass  and  other  herbaceous  plants  that 
spring  up  under  the  shade  of  their  lower  branches,  but  unfortunately  this 
tree  has  lost  its  lower  branches,  and  therefore  requires  the  aid  of  art  to  do 
what  they  would  have  done.  We  were  much  gratified  to  observe  a  very 
complete   collection   of  British   plants  arranged  according   to   the  natural 
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system,  and  correctly  named;  but  we  cannot  altogether  approve  of  an 
avenue  of  standard  roses  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  botanic  garden. 
Shrubs  of  kinds  which  make  small  and  curious  heads^  such  as  different  species 
of  Caragana,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lee's  narseiy,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  of 
the  kind,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  ia  the  concluding  article  on  cemeteries, 
which  will  appear  in  the  October  Number  of  this  Magazine,  would,  we  think, 
be  preferable.  We  were  also  gbid  to  see  the  heaps  of  rubbish  commonly 
designated  rockwork  done  away  with,  concdviag  them,  unless  constructed 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  they  have  ever  been  at  Kew,  as 
totally  unsuitable  for  botanic  gardens.  In  a  pleasure-ground,  a  rockwork  is 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  pictorial  feature  ;  in  a  botanic  garden  it  ought 
never,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  resorted  to,  except  for  such  rock  plants  as  will 
not  thrive  on  the  general  surface  of  the  garden.  We  would  apply  this  prin- 
ciple equally  in  the  case  of  marsh  plants  and  aquatics.  The  next  thing  that 
we  should  like  to  see  done  at  Kew  would  be  an  extension  of  the  arboretum, 
or  rather  the  planting  of  a  new  one,  to  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumferential plantation  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  length  of  the  walk 
would  be,  we  believe,  nearly  two  miles,  and  this  would  allow  of  most,  or  all, 
of  the  trees  attaining  their  full  size,  and  also  of  adding  any  new  species  or 
varieties  in  their  proper  places  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  introduced  or 
originated.  We  have  elsewhere  (see  Arb.  Not.)  mentioned  the  Antarctic 
beeches  ;  and  we  also  saw  some  species  of  Clematis,  t/asmlnum,  iZi^bus,  and 
Dacr^dium,  from  New  Zealand,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  hardy,  more 
especially  Dacr^dium  Mai.  As  these  plants,  and  a  number  of  others,  are 
about  to  be  sold  by  auction,  those  that  are  worth  cultivating  will  soon  be 
extensively  propagated.  —  Cond, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Socieiy  of  England  held  their  great  annual  meeting 
at  Derbv,  on  July  11,  12,  and  13.  It  was  well  attended,  |  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  new  implements  was  far  greater  than  bad  ever  before  taken  place. 
For  a  full  account  of  all  that  passed,  as  well  as  for  engravings  of  some  of  the 
implements,  we  refer  to  the  ifew  Farmer's  Journal  and  Supplement  of  July  17., 
and  to  Johnson's  Annual  Register  of  Agricultural  Improvements  for  1843. — ConS. 

SCOTLAND. 

Teslimonial  to  Dr.  NeilL — On  June  22.  the  Scottish  practical  gardeners, 
amounting  to  600  presented  their  testimonial  to  Dr.  Neill,  to  whom  garden- 
ing and  Scotch  gardeners,  all  over  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  Scotland, 
are  more  indebted  than  to  any  man  alive,  or  that  ever  has  lived.  Dr.  NeUl 
is  not  only  a  scientific  naturalist  and  horticulturist,  but,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  one  of  the 
kindest-hearted  of  human  beings. 

"The  testimonial  is  a  handsome  silver  vase,  supported  on  a  triangular 
pedestal,  and  standing  on  an  appropriate  plateau.  The  lid  of  the  vase  is 
surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Britannia  in  the  Scottish  form,  and,  with  this 
exception,  is  plain,  and  rests  on  the  projecting  border  of  the  vase,  which  is 
composed  of  a  broad  wreath  of  the  vine,  in  fruit  and  foliage.  Below  this 
wreath  the  vase  narrows  much,  forming  the  neck ;  and  afterwards  shoulders 
out  in  a  graceful  manner.  On  the  centre  compartment,  on  one  side  of  the 
vase,  is  placed  an  excellent  medallion  likeness  or  Dr.  NeUl,  surrounded  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  composed  of  Nierembergia  calycina,  Philibertia  grandiflora, 
and  Twe6dta  oertilea.  On  each  side  of  the  wreath  is  arranged  a  festoon  of 
fruit,  composed  of  the  principal  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  both  from  tropical 
and  temperate  climates.  The  fruit  is  separated  from  the  flowers  by  two 
ornamental  honeysuckle  scrolls  undulating  to  the  pedestal ;  on  the  top  of  each 
is  placed  a  juvenile  figure,  the  one  representing  Spring,  and  the  other  Summer, 
each  bearing  its  appropriate  emblems.  On  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vase,  corresponding  with  the  medallion,  is  placed  the  inscription,  in  the 
following  words :  — 
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PBE8ENTED 
TO 

PATRICK    NEILL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.,  ETC. 

8ECBETABT   OF   THE 
BOTAI^   CALEDONIAN   HOBTICULTUBAL   SOCIETY, 

BY 
SIX   HUNDBEB   PBACTICAL   OABDENEB8, 

NATIVES   OP   SCOTLAND, 

IN   TESTIMONY    OF   THEIB   HIGH   ESTEEM 

POB    HIS    PEB80NAL   CHABACTEB, 

AND   GBATITUDE   FOB   THE   ZEALOUS    AND   LONG-CONTINUED 

DEYOTION    OF   HIS   TIME   AND   TALENTS 

TO   THE   CAUSE   OF   HOBTICULTUBE, 

AND   THE   INTEBEST8    OF 

ITS   CULTIVATOB8. 

EDINBUBOH,   XXH.    JUNE   M.DCCC.XLIH. 

Surrounding  the  inscription  is  placed  another  wreath,  composed  of  Nierem- 
bergia  intermedia,  Manettia  cordifolia,  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum>  and  Physi- 
4nthus  Albicans.  The  plants  forming  these  wreaths  were  first  figured  in  the 
botanical  periodicals,  from  specimens  cultivated  in  Dr.  Neili's  garden  at  Canon- 
mills,  and  most  of  them  were  introduced  into  Britain  by  himself.  Two  festoons 
of  fruit  also  adorn  this  side,  corresponding  with  those  described,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  flowers  by  two  honeysuckle  scrolls,  surmounted  by  figures 
emblematical  of  Autumn  and  Winter.  The  handles  represent  vine  branches 
entwined  together,  and  diverging  at  top  and  bottom,  clasping  the  vase. 

"  The  vase  is  united  to  its  triangular  pedestal  by  a  collet  composed  of 
acanthus  leaves,  and  spreading  out  at  top  and  bottom.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  triangular  pedestal  are  placed  three  female  figures  emblematical  of 
Flora,  Pomona,  and  Ceres.  On  the  tablet  of  the  pedestal,  immediately  below 
the  medallion,  is  placed  the  Neill  crest,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  the 
Scotch  thistle.  On  the  second  tablet  is  represented  a  span-roofed  green- 
house, stove,  and  vinery,  being  an  exact  perspective  representation  of  the 
hothouses  in  Dr.  Neili's  garden  at  Canonmills.  On  the  tnird  tablet  is  repre- 
sented a  group  of  garden  implements  in  common  use  at  the  present  day. 
Three  beautiful  representations  of  some  of  those  plants  whicn  have  been 
named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Neill  are  placed  on  the  small  square  tablets 
occupying  the  corners  of  the  triangular  pedestal  immediately  above  the  feet ; 
viz.,  Alstrcemena  Nefllit,  ^rica  Neillii,  and  Neillia  thyrsiflora,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  genus  native  of  Nepal,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Neill  by 
the  late  Professor  Don  of  King^s  College,  London. 

"  The  plateau  or  stand  is  also  richly  embossed  with  flowers,  and  the  centre 
composed  of  thick  plate  mirror. 

"  The  vase,  with  its  plateau,  is  the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Mackay,  Cun- 
ninghame,  and  Co.,  4>7.  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  It  stands 
2  ft.  high,  and  is  considered  by  experienced  judges  to  be  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  plate  ever  manufactured  in  Edinburgh." 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  for  his  extraordinary  activity  In 
procuring  the  cooperation  of  so  many  individuals  in  so  short  a  time.  We 
understand,  also,  that  Mr.  M'Nab  was  in  a  great  measure  the  author  of  the 
design  of  the  vase,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Neill,  we  may 
probably,  at  some  future  time,  be  able  to  give  engravings. 

At  the  presentation  dinner,  a  great  number  of  persons,  particularly  practical 
gardeners,  were  present ;  and  Mr.  Sang,  nurseryman,  Kirkaldy,  a  man  in  every 
way  afler  Dr.  NeilPs  own  heart,  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  also 
after  ours,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Sang  was  supported  on  the  right  by 
Dr.  Neill ;  Professor  Traill ;  Mr.  Gray,  banker,  Greenock  ;  Mr.  Mackay,  jewel- 
ler ;  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  engineer  ;  Mr.  Graham  of  Robhill,  W.  S. ;  Captain 
Gemmill ;  Mr.  Stephens,  Editor  of  the  Agricuilttral  Journal,  &c. :  on  the  left 
by  James  Wilson,  Esq. ;  Charles  Cobbold,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Geo.  Logan,  W.  S. ; 
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Mr.  A.  Symington  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson,  S.  S.  C. ;  Dr.  Spittal ;  Charles  Wm. 
Wright,  Csa.,  &c.  The  croupiers  were  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens ;  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Dalkeith  Park ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Hopetoun  House. 
Among  the  company  were  many  eminent  horticulturists,  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  to  do  honour  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Neill. 

After  the  presentation,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed. 
The  Chairman  said :  '*  My  first  duty  is  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  placing  me  in  my  present  situation  on 
such  a  day,  a  day  of  no  ordinary  felicity  to  me,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who 
are  here  assembled,  when  we  have  amongst  us  such  a  highly  respectable  and 
learned  individual,  and  such  a  perfectly  successful  horticulturist,  as  Dr.  Neill. 
(Cheers.)  Whatever  I  might  say  in  his  honour  is  already  in  your  minds ; 
and  the  feelings  which  have  brought  you  here  render  praise  from  me  altogether 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  know  where  I  should  begin  in  any  observations  (  may 
make  upon  that  gentleman.  I  have  known  him  lone;  but  I  did  not  know  him 
before  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic  horticulturist.  I  found  him  four  and  thirty 
years  ago  devoted  to  that  pleasant  science;  and  I  found  him  not  then  a 
novice ;  for  even  then  he  would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  compeers.  (Cheers.)  He  has  never  ceased,  from  that  time  up  to  this 
day,  to  continue  in  that  most  desirable  and  gratifying  pursuit;  and  he  has 
never  permitted  an  opportunity  to  pass  without  embracing  it  to  bring  any 
plant  into  notice  which  might  be  useful ;  and  one  of  his  chief  excellences  is, 
that  he  never  permits  an  opportunity  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to  confer 
some  favour  upon  horticulturists.  Many  of  the  young  men  whom  I  see 
around  roe  can  bear  testimony  to  this,  that  when  they  have  devoted  their 
energies  under  their  master's  directions  to  produce  something  that  may  attract 
notice,  they  at  once  look  up  to  Dr.  Neill,  and  they  invarmblv  receive  from 
him  kindness,  attention,  and  courtesy.  (Cheers.)  It  is  that  feeling  that  has 
brought  so  many  of  us  together  at  this  time.  But  what  are  we  ?  We  are 
only  a  trifling  portion  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  resolved  to  express  their 
admiration  of  Dr.  Neill.  There  arc  here  but  two  or  three  of  his  neighbours. 
His  admirers  stretch  not  only  over  Great  Britain;  they  stretch  over  the 
Continent ;  they  have  found  their  way  into  Asia  ;  and  very  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Neill  testimonial  live  in  America.  (Cheers.)  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  scene,  and  contrast  it  with  the  time  to  which  I  before  alluded, 
without  feelings  somewhat  peculiar.  Then  our  exhibitions  were  little  cared 
for  by  the  public  till  Dr.  Neill  excited  them  to  attend,  by  bringing  forward 
annually  the  choice  productions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
then,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  the  indefatigable  secretary.  We,  the 
practical  gardeners,  also  brought  forward  our  productions,  and  with  them  we 
brought  our  little  descriptions  of  them ;  but,  as  you  may  expect  from  what 
you  have  heard  of  me,  they  were  ill  filled  up.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
But  they  never  appeared  before  the  public  in  that  state ;  they  got  a  new  coat 
on  their  back,  and  we  got  all  the  honour  of  it ;  but  there  sits  the  gentleman 
who  did  it.  (Cheers.)  Then  look  at  the  Horticultural  Memoirs  from  the 
year  1809  to  the  present  day ;  look  at  the  whole  of  them.  It  was  this  gentle- 
man's careful  hand  that  went  over  every  one  of  them,  generally  speaking,  and 
put  them  into  a  decent  dress.  We  see  horticulture  now  raised  to  a  position 
of  great  eminence ;  we  see  people  looking  upon  the  wonderful  productions  of 
nature  wherever  they  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
assisted  us  to  attain  this  pitch  of  eminence  was  my  friend  Dr.  Neill.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  no  need  to  say  a  word  more ;  you  all  know,  better  than  I  do,  his 
merits.  I  live  at  a  distance ;  Dr.  Neill  is  among  you  every  day :  but  I  see 
that  he  is  every  where  respected.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
attainments,  of  cultivated  mind;  and  I  see  that  he  has  taken  the  highest 
honours  which  science  confers  upon  any  of  her  worshippers  (cheers)  ;  and 
I  am  sure,  judging  from  ourselves,  he  could  not  get  these  honours  unless 
he  well  deserved  them.  (Cheers.)  There  are  no  fewer  than  600  bre- 
thren united  together ;  and  we  who  are  here  represent  our  brethren  scat- 
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terecJ  over  the  wortd»  as  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  they  hare  thought  it 
right  to  express  their  feelings  of  gratitude,  their  feelings  of  pleasure  ia   a.  iMiialJ 
mark  of  esteem,  as  a  testimony  of  their  regard  to  the  worthy  Doctor  ;  and 
the  purport  of  this  meeting  is  therefore  to  present  that  learned  and  excellent 
gentleman  with  this  mark  and  token  of  the  esteem  the  horticulturisttf  of 
Scotland  have  for  him«     I  proceed,  therefore,  without  farther  pre&ce»  to 
present  the  testimonial  to  the  Doctor."     (Here  the  chaplet  of  flowers  in 
which  the  vase  had  been  covered,  was  removed  amid  the  cheers   oT  the 
audience.)    The  chairman  proceeded.     "  Dr.  Neill,  permit  me,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  600  brethren  of  Scottish  practical  horticulturists,  as  a  tc^en  of 
their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  their  science,  to 
present  you  with  this  small  testimonial,  which  they  beg  you  to  accept,  writh 
their  warmest  wishes  for  your  long  life  and  happiness.    May  you  live  in 
happiness  and  high  felicity^  not  among  us,  but  in  the  coramumty  where  jou 
reside  ;  and  when  at  last  you  close  vour  eyes,  may  you  go  to  the  great  Parent 
of  all,  and  there  eiyoy  the  reward  of  your  works  I "    (Loud  applause.)   Before 
sitting  down,  the  chairman  explained  to  the  meeting  that  this  was  exduaively 
a  Scottish  testimonial,  as  the  contributions  of  several  English  gardeners  had 
been  declined. 

Dr.  Neill  rose,  evidently  under  considerable  emotion,  and  said  :  '*  I  assure 
you  it  would  be  vain  in  me  to  attempt  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  which 
now  ajgitate  my  breast,  and  you  cannot  wonder  after  what  has  just  been  said 
and  atler  all  that  has  passed.     I  must  just  beg  of  you  to  look  into  your  own 
generous  breasts,  and  to  imagine  what  oueht  to  be  the  feelings  of  gratitude  in 
my  mind,  and  to  give  credit  to  me  for  such  feelings.    One  thing  I  am  sure  of^ 
that  my  merits  have  been  much  overrated.     I  have  no  claims  upon  your 
attention,  except  those  of  long  and  willing  service  as  secretary  to  the  Cale* 
donian  Horticultural  Society.   (Cheers.)    I  am  aware  that  this  meeting  Iws 
no  proper  connexion  with  that  Society ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
alluding  to  it,  because  it  is  only  from  my  connexion  with  that  Society  that  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  to 
them  I  owe  this  ^eat  meeting.     With  r^;ard  to  the  observations  made  by 
our  excellent  chairman,  it  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  I  met  with  him  io 
that  Society,  soon  after  its  institution,  when  Dr.  Duncan,  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  Society,  was  good  enough  to]  propose  to  conjoin  me  with 
Walter  Nicol,  as  joint  secretary.    He  was  a  most  distinguished  horticulturist 
of  his  day,  and  eminent  in  his  profession  as  a  landscape-gardener.     He  also 
was,  however,  soon  carried  to  the  grave,  and  I  was  then  associated  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  a  scientific  name,  and  a  name  well  known  in  the  annak 
of  Scottish  horticulture.   He,  too,  also  soon  departed,  and  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  been  the  sole  secretary.     No  doubt,  the  office  is  attended 
with  occasional  labour ;  but  it  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  pleasant  office  to 
me.     Although  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  it  any  more  than  there  is  to 
the  office  of  treasurer,  vet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  without  my 
rewards,  and  I  cannot  Aul  on  this  occasion  to  mention  and  to  acknowledge 
them.     So  long  ago  as  1817,  I  received  the  gold  medal  which  I  now  wear  ; 
and  in  1821,  when  I  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  the  Society  was  kind 
enough  to  vote  me  a  massy  piece  of  plate — a  salver,  with  an  inscription 
written  by  Sir  Oeorge  Mackenzie.    And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  most  unexpectedly,  last  autumn.  Lord  Murray  proposed 
that  my  bust  should  be  placed  in  the  New  Hall,  executed  in  marble  by 
Mr.  Steell,  the  most  eminent  sculptor  of  the  day.    (Loud  cheers.)    And  now, 
to  crown  all  these  proceedings,  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland  have  come 
forward  with  this  testimonial,  and  I  must  confess  that  is  a  consummation 
which  I  never  anticipated.    (Cheers.)     Your  chairman  has  mentioned  that 
no  fewer  than  600  Scotch  horticulturists  have  united  in  contributing  to  it. 
That  is  most  overwhelming.     It  is  far,  indeed,  beyond  what  the  warmest 
imagination  of  my  youthful  fancy  ever  led  me  to  expect.    It  is  also  delightful 
to  me  to  see  placed  in  the  chair  the  fether  of  our  profession ;  and  to  see  him 
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Biippopted  by  the  cimtora  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
bf  the  chief  pirdener  to  the  noble  preudent  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
hunself  a  distinguished  writer  on  horticulture  and  an  excellent  practical 
gardener,  and  bv  Mr.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  House,  the  earliest  and  most  sue- 
cessftil  practical  gardener  in  Scotland,  and  abo  a  writer  on  horticultural 
science.  (Cheers.)  I  assure  you  that  a  simple  vote  of  thanks  from  thia 
assemblage  representing,  as  it  does^  600  of  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland, 
—  a  vote  of  thanks  would  have  been  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  me. 
But  no :  so  far  were  they  from  confining  themselves  to  thanks,  that  they 
had  embodied  th&r  thanks  in  this  testimonud  which  the  chairman  had  repeat- 
edly chosen  to  desicnate  as  small,  but  which  I  will  call  costly,  splendid,  and 
lasting.  THear.)  ft  is  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  workmanship  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  seen.  I  observe  that  the  floral  decorations  have  been 
selected  with  scientific  taste,  and  my  offices  have  been  placed  on  it ;  that  is, 
indeed,  flattering ;  but  it  certainly  appropriates  the  thing  most  completely, 
and  I  will  say  tlmt  it  has  been  executed  with  consummate  taste,  and  does  the 
utmost  credit  to  the  state  of  art  in  Edinburgh.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  the  deep 
obligations  which  you  have  placed  me  under.  I  am  sensible  that  my  merits 
have  been  much  overrated ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  that,  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
I  shall  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  your  kindness  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  events 
of  this  evening  will  be  among  the  last  things  which  will  fade  ,from  my 
memonr.'*    (Loud  cheers.) 

Dr.  NeUl  again  rose  and  proposed  in  a  second  speech,  as  a  toast,  **  Scottish 
Gardeners  and  Horticulturists,"  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hopetoun  House.  The  chairman  proposed  the  health  of  **  Mr.  James 
M'Nab  of  the  Experimental  Gardens,  who  had  bestowed  no  ordinary  ex- 
ertion in  getting  up  the  testimonial,  &c.  Many  other  professional  and  local 
toasts  were  given,  prefaced  with  appropriate  speeches,  and  the  company 
separated  in  the  happiest  mood,  about  10  o'clock.  For  farther  details  we 
must  refer  to  the  Scotitnan  of  June  24th,  and  Et&nburgk  Evening  Caurani  of 
the  same  date. 

T^e  Highland  and  AgricuUural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  half-yearly 
meeting  on  July  4th,  when  evidence  was  given  of  a  spirit  being  at  work  by  no 
means  inferior  in  point  of  activity  to  Uiat  stirred  up  in  England  by  the 
English  Agricultural  Society.    (Scottman,  July  8.  1843.) 

A  new  public  Cemetery  at  EMburgh  has  lately  been  opened  to  the  public. 
It  is  in  a  most  delightful  situation  at  Warriston,  about  two  miles  fit)m  town, 
and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Calton  Hill,  Arthur's 
Soit,  and  the  Costorphin  and  Pentland  Hills.  We  have  not  seen  the  plan, 
but,  when  we  do  so»  we  shall  notice  the  subject  again,  hoping  in  the  meantime 
that  the  arrangement  is  such  that  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  every  grave  may 
be  examined,  without  stepping  over  any  other  grave.  —  Cond. 


Abt.  m.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata, — In  Vol.  VII.  p.  665.,  line  24.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  ten  miles," 
read  •*  four  miles." 

In  the  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  189.,  some  observations  are  made  respecting  the 
river  Delaware,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  that  river  was 
sometimes  obstructed  by  ice  as  early  as  October  15.,  whereas.  Dr.  Mease  in- 
forms us,  it  is  never  frozen  in  October,  and  rarely  before  Christmas. —  Cond, 


Abt.  IY.     Queries  and  Answers. 

A  Caterpillar  on  Geramunu,  i^c, —  I  have  often  heard  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs complain  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  their  geraniums  being  eaten  very 
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much  by  an  insect  that  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Many  suppose  it  to  commit 
its  depredations  in  the  night.  I  have  often  discovered  it  feeding  at  different 
times  in  the  day  ;  and  I  beg  to  enclose  one  of  them  that  was  caught  feed- 
ing at  mid-day.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  but  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  its  name.  It  is  not  a  small  quantity  that  it  eats ;  and  this  you  will 
readily  discover,  by  putting  it  under  a  good-sized  glass  along  with  a  branch 
of  geranium.  Should  it  arrive  alive  you  will  be  able  to  see  its  manoeuvres, 
which  are  very  curious.  When  it  has  climbed  up  on  a  plant  to  a  favourite 
feeding  place,  it  fixes  itself  firmly  to  the  part  with  two  very  strong  claws  not 
far  from  its  head,  with  its  body  hanging  down  perpendicularly,  in  readiness 
to  drop  on  the  earth  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  On  going  near,  or  in  the 
least  way  touching  the  plant  it  is  feedins  on,  it  cfrops  off  instantaneously  like 
a  log,  and  there  it  will  lie  neariy  straight,  and  quite  motionless ;  and,  by  its 
resembling  an  old  bit  of  dead  stick  or  root,  and  so  much  the  colour  of  the 
earth  it  oflen  escapes  detection.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  insect  to  look 
at  through  a  microscope. — James  Bame»,    Bicton  Garden*^  May  23.  1843. 

[We  sent  the  insect  to  Mr.  Westwood,  who  returned  the  following  obser- 
vations on  it.] 

The  caterpillar  you  sent  me  from  Mr.  Barnes,  which  annoys  him  by  feeding 
on  his  geraniums,  is  that  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  species  of  Geometridas^ 
the  caterpillars  of  which  are  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  loopers,  from 
their  geometrical  mode  of  progression,  so  well  described  by  KoUar,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Ge6metra  brumiita  (p.  213.  of  Miss  Loudon's  translation  of 
Kollar*8  TreaHte  of  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Farmers. 
London,  Smith,  1840.). 

The  insect  in  question  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Ge6metra  (Our&pteryx)  sam- 
bucaria,  or  swallow-tail  moth,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  but  which 
I  am  not  aware  has  hitherto  been  noticed  as  attacking  the  geranium.  As, 
however,  it  feeds  on  many  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  strong 
shoots  of  a  geranium  should  suit  its  taste.  It  is  remarkable,  structurally,  by 
having  two  sharp  points  at  the  hind  extremity  of  the  body,  just  above  the 
two  caudal  feet,  wnereby  it  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  stems,  and  not  by 
those  next  the  head,  as  Mr.  Barnes  notices.  In  its  habits  it  does  not  difi^ 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
perfect  insect  is  distinguished  from  all  our  native  species  by  its  pale  brimstone- 
coloured  wings,  and  by  the  hind  pair  terminating  in  a  pair  of  short  tails  (ana- 
logous ?  to  the  points  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  tne  caterpillar).  Lyonnet 
found  some  of  these  caterpillars  in  the  autumn  upon  a  sallow,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  they  feed,  fasting  during  the  winter,  and  resuming  their  feeding  in  the 
spring  ;  others  were  found  on  an  apricot  tree  at  the  end  of  April,  and  they 
assumed  the  chrysalis  state  about  the  middle  of  May.  Some  of  them,  however, 
continued  feeding  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  July 
that  the  perfect  moths  were  produced.  They  fiy  by  twilight,  and  are  very 
easily  distinguished  by  their  large  size  (being  larger  than  the  small  white 
garden  butterfly),  and  pale  colour.  Their  flight  is  feeble,  as  the  size  of  their 
wings  and  slenclerness  of  the  veins  clearly  prove. 

Although  the  caterpillars  certainly  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  a  dried  bit 
of  stick  or  dead  twig,  yet  the  practised  eye  will  soon  detect  them,  and  I  know 
no  more  serviceable  mode  of  destroying  them  than  carefully  to  look  over  the 
plants  on  which  the  gnawed  leaves  indicate  their  presence,  and  then  to  crush 
them  to  death  under  foot.  The  perfect  insects  may  be  caught  without  diffi- 
culty with  a  small  gauze  hand  net. 

The  insect  is  figured  in  all  its  states  by  Curtis  (British  Ent,,  pi.  508.)  ;  Do- 
novan (Brit,  Insects,  5.  pi.  170.)  ;  Albin.,pl.  94.;  and  Wilkes,  pi.  78. — J,  0. 
Westtvood,     Grove  Road,  Hammersmith,  May  25.  1843. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Comparative  Phygiology.    By  R.  Lymburn. 

(Continuedjrom  p.  396.) 

In  Book  II.  On  Special  and  Comparative  Physiologyy  Chap.  V. 
On  Ingestion  and  Absorptioti  of  Aliment  ingeneraly  he  says:  — "  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  living  beings  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  power  which  each  possesses  of  maintaining^  for  a  certain 
period,  its  form  and  structure,  in  defiance  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  its  parts,  which  are  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
alterations  both  in  composition  and  form.  In  the  developement 
of  the  germ,  it  is  not  so  much  the  structure  itself  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  parent,  as  the  capability  of  forming  that  structure, 
by  the  conversion  of  external  materials  into  organised  tissues, 
possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  by  the  process  of  assimilation. 
These  materials  constitute  the  aliment  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  living  system,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  operations  will  be  the  occasion  for  their  supply. 
The  larvae  of  the  flesh  fly  are  said  to  increase  in  weight  200 
times  in  24  hours.  The  Bovista  gigantea,  a  fimgus  of  the 
pufl-ball  tribe,  has  been  known  to  increase  in  one  night  from 
the  size  of  a  mere  point  to  that  of  a  huge  gourd,  estimated  to 
contain  forty-seven  thousand  millions  of  cellules." 

From  the  opinions  above  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  Dr.  Car- 
penter takes  a  different  view  of  developement  from  that  enter- 
tained by  Bonnet,  Main,  and  others.  The  different  opinions  on 
this  subject  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  late  edition  of 
Miiller's  Physiology^  who,  as  we  stated  before,  considers  the 
power  only  of  reproducing  the  individual  to  reside  in  the  germ. 
It  is  potentially  not  actually y  he  says,  the  new  being.  The  ob- 
servations of  Schwann  have  shown  "  that  in  a  preexisting  struc- 
tureless substance,  which  may  Ije  situated  eiUier  within  or  on 
the  exterior  of  cells  already  formed,  new  cells  are  developed  in 
a  manner  regulated  by  determinate  laws,  and  these  new  cells 
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undergo  yarious  modifications   and  transformations   by  which 
they  are  converted  into  the  elementary  organic  tissues."       At 
p.  1437.  he  describes  buds  as  being  the  result  of  superfluous 
matter,  separated  in  an  undeveloped  state  of  organisation  from 
the  system,  the  special  organisation  of  the  system  being  subse- 
quently developed  by  its  connexion.     When  we  see  sap,  extra- 
vasated  on  parts  of  plants  that  have  been  cut  accidentally,  formed 
into  masses  of  buds  from  its  connexion  merely  with  the  living 
tissue,  it  must  strike  us  that  here  at  least  is  an  accidental  form- 
ation that  could  not  have  been  contained  in  embryo  in  the 
germ,  and  that  the  doctrine  is  at  least  too  far  stretched  when 
it  is  maintained  that  all  the  parts  ever  to  be  developed  are  con- 
tained in  the  germ.     So  well  is  this  fact  known  to  gardeners, 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  notches  in  bare  stems  to 
produce  buds  from  the  extravasation  of  sap,  when  they  wish 
to  clothe  the  stem  with  shoots  without   cutting  in  the  head. 
The  activity  of  the  living  principle  varies  much  in  the  different 
species  of  living  beings ;  it  varies  also  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  it  is  not  from  the  quantity  of  aliment  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  or  into  the  soil  the  stomach  of  the  plant, 
that  we  can  correspondingly  produce  growth.     Much  depends 
on  the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  on  the  activity  of 
the  assimilating  organs  after  being   absorbed.     It  arises  from 
this  that  a  check  given  to  growth  in  yoimg  seedling  crops  is  per- 
manently injurious  and  should  be  guarded  against,  and  that  if 
we  can  by  any  means,  as  cutting  in  the  shoots  of  young  plants, 
give  accelerated  activity  to  the  vital  principle,  it  is  likely  to 
continue,  if  fostered.     Aliment  is  essential,  and  growth  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  it,  but  other  things  must  be  attended  to 
besides  merely  exhibiting  food.      By  keeping   the   soil   open 
and  porous  we  increase  heat,  introduce  air,  and  facilitate  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  of  plants. 

"  The  supply  of  aliment  is  required  not  only  to  develope  the 
organism,  but  for  its  maintenance  also.  The  tendency  to  de- 
compose exists  not  only  in  dead  organic  matter,  but  in  the 
living  tissues ;  and,  as  already  stated,  it  is  probable  the  peculiar 
influence  of  vitality  is  exercised  not  so  much  in  resisting  that 
tendency  as  in  providing  for  its  effects  by  the  removal  of  all 
particles  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay:  the  supply  of  new  ali- 
mentary materials  must  be  equal  in  quantity  and  regularity. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  source  of  the  continued 
demand  for  nutriment  in  the  adult  system.  '  The  regeneration 
of  organs  and  tissues,  after  what  appeared  their  total  destruction 
by  disease  or  accident,  is  a  process  no  less  remarkable  than  their 
first  formation,  and  no  less  evidently  displays  the  foresight  of 
the  original  Designer.    In  the  harder  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
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tables  the  absorption  of  old  and  deposition  of  new  particles  take 
place  so  slowly  in  the  natural  condition  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  but  when  disease  or  injury  calls  the  actions  of  repa- 
ration into  play,  they  are  effected  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
not  surpassed  in  any  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  constant 
movements  of  the  body  produce  a  waste  or  wearing  away  of  the 
material,  both  of  its  harder  and  softer  structures ;  hence  arises 
one  cause  of  the  increased  demand  for  nutriment  from  continued 
muscular  exertion." 

Vitality  has  been  generally  supposed  to  exert  a  resisting 
force,  preserving  the  materials  endowed  with  vitality  from  che- 
mical decomposition.  Some,  however,  have  carried  the  opposite 
doctrine  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  matter  endowed  with  life  is 
more  susceptible  of  change.  Undoubtedly,  where  life  is  most 
active  in  plants,  the  parts  are  more  susceptible  of  decomposition 
when  vitality  is  paralysed,  than  in  the  more  solid  tissues ;  but 
the  preserving  power  of  life  is  perhaps  only  the  more  dis- 
played in  preserving  parts  so  susceptible  of  change  from  de- 
composition. Liebig  seems  to  consider  life  as  exercising  a 
resisting  power ;  the  more  that  nitrogen  abounds  in  the  tissue, 
he  considers,  the  greater  is  the  susceptibility  of  change.  The 
actions  of  the  mind  waste  the  nervous  system,  he  says,  and  those 
of  the  body  the  muscular,  producing  inert  dead  matter,  which 
is  removed  by  the  oxygen  inhaled  and  made  use  of  in  the  form- 
ation of  bile  and  urine.  The  vital  force  he  describes  as  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  especially  the 
former ;  and  the  source  of  carbon  as  confined  to  the  waste  or 
decayed  particles  of  the  body  and  the  non-azotised  constituents 
of  the  food,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  which,  he  says,  may  be  called 
the  food  of  the  liver.  When  these  are  exhausted  the  fat  of 
the  body  is  next  consumed  ;  and  starvation  ends  in  a  defi- 
ciency of  vital  force  being  generated  from  a  want  of  carbon, 
and  the  tissues  thus  deprived  of  vitality  becoming  subject  to 
chemical  decomposition.  Mtiller  seems  to  entertain  similar 
views  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  vitality  to  chemical  agency, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  most  general  opinion. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  animals  and 
vegetables  is  to  be  found  in  the  aliments  on  which  they  are 
respectively  supported,  and  the  mode  of  their  ingestion  or  intro- 
duction into  the  system.  The  essential  nutriment  of  plants 
appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world,  chiefly  water 
with  saline  impregnations,  and  carbon  ;  the  water  partly  from 
the  soil  and  partly  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
carbon  principally  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air ;  but  most 
plants  require  for  their  healthy  growth  that  it  be  introduced  by 
the  roots  also.  It  appears  that  the  organic  matter  which  rich 
soils  contain  is  itself  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  by 
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being  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  soil.  It  is  found  that  those  soils  which  contain  the  most 
steady  and  equable  supply  of  carbonic  acid  are  the  most  favour- 
able to  vegetable  growth.  It  is  only  within  a  short  period  that 
the  dependence  of  the  activity  of  vegetation  on  a  due  supply  of 
nitrogen  has  been  ascertained.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
is  regarded  by  Liebig  as  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
vegetative  processes,  when  the  other  requisite  conditions  are 
supplied.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  none  of  the  elements 
of  vegetables  are  introduced  in  a  simple  or  uncombined  state 
into  the  plants ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  combined  in  the 
state  of  water,  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  ammonia.  The  only 
class  of  pknts  that  seems  dependent  for  support  on  matter  al- 
ready organised  is  that  o(  Fungi;  a  group  of  peculiar  interest 
from  their  rapidity  of  growth,  their  universality  of  division  as 
dormant  germs  ready  to  be  developed,  and  the  importance  of 
the  oflSces  they  perform,  like  insects  being  denominated  the 
scavengers  of  nature.  The  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  their  absorbent  system  furnishes  prevents  the  necessity 
of  deriving  any  additional  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  their  tissues  is  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  vegetable,  so  that  fungin^  a  proximate  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  is  as  highly  azotised  as 
animal  flesh.  Vegetables  seem  to  constitute  the  intermediate 
link,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  between  the  Inorganic  World  and 
the  Animal  Kingdom ;  the  latter  being  altogether  dependent  for 
its  support,  and  even  existence,  on  the  Vegetable  IGngdom." 

According  to  Liebig,  the  food  of  animals  consists  principally 
of  substances  which  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  The  vegetable  fibrine  or  gluten,  albumen  and  caseine, 
are  similar  to  the  same  substances  found  in  animals.  They  are 
also  similar  to  each  other,  differing  only  in  the  quantity  of 
saline  earthy  matters  they  contain,  and  have  all  for  their  basis 
the  same  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
This  basis  he  reckons  a  separate  substance,  and  it  has  been  deno- 
minated proteine  by  its  discoverer  Mulder,  who  found  that  it 
was  separated  by  potash  from  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and 
caseine,  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  same  substances  in  ani- 
mals. This  substance,  proteine,  united  to  earthy  saline  sub- 
stances, he  says,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nervous,  and  requires  only  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  blood,  and  assimilated  by  each  organ  in  its  own  way ;  che- 
mical decomposition  and  recomposition  not  being  required  ex- 
cept for  the  formation  of  such  as  nervous  matter.  The  non- 
azotised  substances  of  the  food,  he  says,  are  formed  into  bile 
along  with  the  waste  of  the  body,  to  carry  on  respiration,  what 
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is  not  presently  needed  being  deposited  in  the  state  of  fat,  for 
futnre  exigencies.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  require  great  che- 
mical decomposition  and  recomposition,  their  food  consisting 
principally  of  inorganic  substances.  It  is,  however,  carrying 
simplification  too  far,  to  assert  that  organised  substances  form 
no  part  of  their  food.  When  organised  substances  are  so  far 
broken  down  by  chemical  decomposition  that  they  become  so- 
luble, they  will  undoubtedly  be  absorbed  and  converted  into 
food.  I  lately  stated,  in  a  former  essay,  the  opinions  of 
Professor  Gazzin,  that  straw  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
broken  down  into  small  pieces  by  putrefaction,  formed  a  main 
source  of  the  food  of  plants.  DeCandoUe,  also,  says  that 
soluble  organic  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  water  absorbed,  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  in  the  plant,  and  this  again  decom- 
posed in  the  leaf;  carbon  not  being  available,  he  states,  in 
forming  the  sap  of  the  plant,  unless  recently  extracted,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  nascent  state.  Miiller,  page  40.,  says :  "  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hassenfratz,  Saussure,  &c.,  that 
plants  grow  very  imperfectly  in  carbonic  acid  and  water  alone, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  they  are  at  the  same  time  nourished  by 
organic  compounds  in  solution,  which  have  not  wholly  undergone 
decomposition,  that  plants  generate  organic  matter  from  binary 
compounds."  The  old  opinion,  that  plants  get  their  carbon 
wholly  from  the  air,  has  lately  been  greatly  upheld  by  the 
writings  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  others;  who,  perhaps  from  a 
wish  to  simplify  the  subject,  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  on  that  side.  The  former  admits,  however,  that  young 
plants  get  their  carbon  by  the  roots  from  the  soil ;  and  the  latter 
notices  the  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  by  Bou- 
cherie  to  issue  from  the  trunks  of  some  cut  down  trees  as 
rendering  the  subject  doubtful.  Schlieden,  one  of  the  most 
profound  physiologists,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally got  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  appears  doubtful  of 
much  being  got  from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  The  water  of  the 
soil,  he  thinks,  is  generally  saturated  with  carbonic  acid;  at 
ordinary  pressure  the  water  is  capable  of  containing  a  quantity 
equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and,  where  the  pressure  is  considerable, 
much  more.  Dr.  Mohl  is  said,  in  the  Chronicle  of  20th  May, 
to  have  lately  published  similar  opinions.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  fact  of  plants  growing  on  bare  rocks,  newly  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  agency,  is  a  proof  of  their  getting  most  of  their  carbon 
from  the  air.  The  growth  of  such  plants,  however,  cannot  be 
called  vigorous,  and,  besides,  great  part  of  their  carbon  is  pro- 
bably got  from  the  rain  water  which  feeds  them  washing  down 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air ;  volcanoes  form  also  a  great  source 
of  carbonic  acid ;  it  may  abound  in  the  fissures  of  such  rocks, 
and  every  little  pool  of  water  on  the  rock  will  absorb  carbonic 
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acid  from  the  air :  the  air  above  water  always  contains  less  car- 
bonic acid  from  this  cause.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  though  undoubtedly  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  it  seems  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  wholly  got  in  that 
way,  and  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  principal  source,  much  of 
what  is  got  from  the  air  being  probably  that  washed  down  by 
the  rain  and  absorbed  by  the  roots.  Some  plants  are  no 
doubt  able  to  prolong  their  existence  without  having  their  roots 
fixed  in  the  soil ;  but  the  growth  is  not  vigorous,  and  no  prac- 
tical man  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  bury  the 
carbon  of  the  manure  in  the  soil.  When  a  tree  has  its  stem  cut 
by  the  groimd,  if  the  roots  are  left  untouched,  the  after-growth 
is  so  vigorous  as  soon  to  fill  the  former  space,  and  even  produce 
more  wood  than  if  it  had  been  left  uncut ;  but  if  the  roots  are 
cut  off  it  languishes  and  dies,  though  supplied  with  moisture. 
Cuttings  never  grow  much  till  they  begin  to  root,  and  those 
that  do  so  first  in  a  pot  of  cuttings  always  outstrip  and  kill  the 
others.  In  houses,  from  the  air  being  confined,  and  not  so 
frequently  renewed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  cannot  be 
furnished  in  so  great  quantity ;  yet,  if  vines  are  well  supplied 
at  the  root,  they  are  not  found  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  carbon 
in  the  air  of  the  house.  Liebig,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry y 
says  most  of  the  carbon  from  the  air  to  the  leaves  is  pro- 
bably from  carbonic  oxide ;  and  this,  from  its  being  much  lighter 
than  carbonic  acid,  is  probably  the  case.  Carbonic  oxide,  as 
compared  with  atmospheric  air,  is  only  0*972,  carbonic  acid  1'527, 
reckoning  air  as  1.  Another  source  of  carbon  to  plants  is 
humic  acid,  which  contains  much  more  carbon  than  carbonic 
acid.  From  its  extreme  volatility  and  aptitude  to  change,  and 
from  its  being  seldom  got  in  analysis  of  soils,  Liebig  and  other 
chemists  have  stated  their  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  a  great  source 
of  carbon  to  plants,  and  that  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  principally 
converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Professor  Sprengel,  however, 
who,  with  great  scientific  knowledge,  appears  to  have  studied  the 
subject  much  in  practice,  seems  to  consider  it  a  great  source  of 
food;  and  recommends  the  alkalies  in  composts,  principally  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  cause  the  formation  of  humic  acid 
from  the  humus  of  the  manure,  in  place  of  carbonic  acid.  In 
the  excellent  papers  copied  from  his  works  into  the  Gardener^s 
Chronicle,  humic  acid  appears  to  be  considered  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  composts  he  describes.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Madden,  also,  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  subject.  He  found 
that  in  passing  ammonia  through  humus  or  soil  containing 
humus,  humic  or  ulmic  acid  was  always  formed  in  quantity 
corresponding  to  the  ammonia  introduced,  and  was  found  in  the 
water  drained  off  in  the  state  of  ulmate  of  ammonia.  The 
action  of  ammonia  on  humus  (or   semidecomposed  vegetable 
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matter)  in  the  soil  is  thus  likely  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
carbon  to  plants,  in  the  ulmate  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  the 
water  and  introduced  by  the  roots.  To  the  contrary  argument 
of  its  being  seldom  found  in  analysis  of  the  soil,  he  replies, 
that,  in  soil  where  it  is  spread  and  mixed,  the  mass  used  for 
analysis  is  generally  too  small  to  admit  of  the  minute  quan-> 
tity  contained  being  perceptible;  the  soil  also,  he  says,  acts 
chemically  on  it  when  not  directly  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  absorbs  the  humus  again  till  again  acted  on  by 
ammonia.  The  excrements  of  plants  probably  contain  nitro- 
gen, from  the  fungi  found  parasitical  thereon ;  and,  as  it  will 
probably  be  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  this  may  account  for  the 
action  of  the  spongioles  of  plants  on  their  food,  so  generally 
believed  in,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  demonstration.  This 
belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  found  to 
abound  more  in  the  roots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
At  all  events,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing  that  much 
of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  furnished  to  them  in  the  state  of  ulmic 
or  humic  acid,  which  will  be  decomposed  in  the  leaf,  and  give 
off  oxygen  similar  to  carbonic  acid.  It  at  least  appears  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  sole  source,  and  much 
more  so  to  confine  it  wholly  to  absorption  by  the  leaves. 

Nitrogen  is  so  far  indispensable  to  plants  that  no  vegetable 
organ  can  be  formed  without  it.  Dumas  says  :  **  The  researches 
of  Payen  have  proved  that  all  the  organs  of  the  plant,  without 
exception,  begin  by  being  formed  of  an  azotated  matter  analogous 
to  fibrine,  with  which  at  a  later  period  the  cellular,  ligneous,  and 
amylaceous  tissues  are  associated.  This  azotated  matter,  the 
real  origin  of  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  is  never  destroyed ;  it  is 
always  to  be  found,  however  abundant  may  be  the  non-azotated 
matter  which  has  been  interposed  between  its  particles.  This 
azote,  fixed  by  plants,  serves  therefore  to  produce  a  concrete 
fibrinous  substance,  which  constitutes  the  rudiment  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  vegetable."  Liebig  says :  "  When  the  newly  ex- 
pressed juices  of  vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand,  a  separation 
takes  place  in  a  few  minutes.  A  gelatinous  precipitate,  com- 
monly green,  is  deposited,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by  liquids 
which  remove  the  colouring  matter,  leaves  a  greyish  white  sub- 
stance, the  vegetable ^rine.^^  Ammonia  is  to  be  found,  he  says, 
in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  wherever  life 
is  most  active.  The  preparation  of  this  vegetable  fibrine,  so 
essential  in  the  formation  of  all  the  organs,  wiU  be  indispensably 
necessary  before  growth  can  proceed ;  and  for  this  purpose  nas- 
cent carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  will  be  required. 
It  is  probable  that  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  will,  by 
their  decomposition,  form  the  principal  source  of  these  substances. 
Any  organic  matter  absorbed  in  a  semidecomposed  state  will 
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likely  be  reduced  to  carbonic  acid  firsts  and  the  decompoeition  of 
hunuc  acid  will  furnish  the  same  products  as  that  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  \a  perhaps  however  too  much  to  assert  that  binary 
compounds  alone  are  capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  plants ; 
it  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  simple  elements  mil  not 
unite  unless  in  a  newly  decomposed  or  nascent  state,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  most  suitable.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  in  greater 
quantity  than  needed  for  respiration.  Liebig  says  it  is  essential 
to  vegetable  life,  and  gives  as  the  reason  why  stagnant  water  at 
the  roots  destroys  plants,  that  it  has  lost  its  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
is  also  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  and  likely  is  partly 
furnished  to  the  plant  in  this  form.  There  are  other  binary 
compounds  also,  besides  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  may  constitute  food.  Air  is  found  in  all  the  vessels  of 
plants,  sometimes  containing  more  oxygen  and  sometimes  more 
nitrogen  than  usual,  evidently  showing  it  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  organs  of  the  plant;  and  in  this  way  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
may  be  supplied.  The  fact  that  beans  and  other  crops  carry 
off  much  nitrogen,  without  exhausting  the  soil,  seems  conclusive 
on  the  point  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  plants ; 
and  is  allowed  by  Boussingault  and  others.  Sulphuretted  and 
carburctted  hydrogen,  especially  the  latter,  whidi  Dumas  de- 
scribes as  being  generally  equal  in  quantity  to  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  probably  made  available,  especially  in  the 
volatile  oils  ibrmed  in  leaves,  fruits,  and  barks.  Inorganic  com- 
pounds, though  consisting  of  more  than  two  elements,  are  yet 
generally  combined  in  binary  forms,  as  acids  with  bases,  &c.,  which 
are  not  decomposed  into  their  elements  before  combining,  as  in 
organic  combinations.  Nitric  acid,  combined  in  quaternary  forms 
of  binary  combinations  with  alkaline  bases,  as  nitrates  of  ammo- 
nia, potash,  soda,  and  lime,  supplies  undoubtedly  sources  of  food 
also.  Theammoniaitselfisgenerally  absorbed  in  a  quaternary  form, 
as  carbonate  and  humate  of  ammonia.  The  ternary  compounds  of 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  of  plants,  when  they  become  or  are  ren- 
dered soluble  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  will  certainly  be  as  avail- 
able for  food  as  the  same  substances  stored  up  in  ihe  plant.  It 
does  not  appear  necessaiy  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  into 
their  elements ;  if  soluble  before  being  so,  they  may  be  decom- 
posed in  the  plant ;  and  so  also  with  organic  substances  in  general, 
whether  ternary  or  quaternary.  It  simplifies  and  makes  the 
subject  easier  of  comprehension,  to  endeavour  to  confine  the 
substances  used  as  food  to  the  fewest  numbers  possible;  but  in 
attempting  this  we  may  err  in  restricting  the  operations  of  nature 
too  far,  which  are  not  generally  confined  to  one  particular 
method. 

"  It  is  a  general  law  of  vitality,  that  the  materials  of  nutrition 
can  only  be  introduced  into  the  living  system  in  ih^Jltdd  state ; 
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th0  ingestion  of  solid  aliment  by  the  higher  animals  does  not 
contradict  this  principle,  when  the  character  of  the  nutritive 
organs  are  examined.  Whilst  the  roots  of  yegetables  ramify 
through  the  soU  in  pursuit  of  nutriment,  animals,  whose  locomo- 
tive powers  are  necessary  to  search  after  food,  may  be  said  to 
carry  their  soil  about  with  them,  for  their  absorbents  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity,  just  as  those  of 
plants  are  prolonged  into  the  earth*  This  cavity  is  in  aU  in- 
stances formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  external  surface,  and  in  the 
lower  classes  is  merely  a  bag  with  one  opening,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  all  stomach.  The  food  is  acted  on  mechanically  by 
the  motion  of  the  walls,  and  chemically  by  the  secretions  poured 
from  their  surface  separating  the  nutritious  parts,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  fluid  form.  The  process  of  animal  dig^tion  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  organising  or  vitalising  the  materials  submitted 
to  it.  Some  physiologists  have  r^arded  the  possession  of  a  di- 
gestive cavity  as  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  animals, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lower  classes,  during  a  part 
of  their  existence  at  least,  are  nourished  by  absorption  from  the 
exterior  surface  alone.  The  earth  has  been  justly  spoken  of  as 
the  conunon  stomach  of  vegetables ;  but  the  pitdbers  and  traps 
of  some  plants  approach  the  nature  of  a  stomach,  the  insects  ap- 
pearing to  serve  as  nutriment  to  them.  In  all  cases,  however, 
where  previously  organised  matter  influences  the  growth  of 
plants,  it  is  whilst  in  a  decomposing  state,  and  separated  into 
its  ultimate  elements  or  very  simple  combinations  of  them.  In 
animal  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
food  appear  immediately  subservient  to  the  formation  of  others 
of  a  higher  order,  any  tendency  to  decomposition  being  checked 
by  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  gastric  fluid.  The  earth-worm 
and  some  beetles,  which  swallow  earth,  do  so  only  to  obtain  the 
remains  of  the  organised  matter  mixed  with  it.  All  the  tribes  of 
plants  have  their  peculiar  animals  and  insects  which  feed  on 
them,  and  keep  them  in  check;  and  all  the  classes  of  animals  have 
their  carnivorous  tribes,  adapted  to  restrain  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  the  vegetable  feeders.  Those  animals  which  obtain  their  food 
with  most  facility  seem  least  able  to  endure  privation. 

^^  It  has  been  stated  that  all  alimentary  materials  before  being 
introduced  into  the  living  system  must  be  presented  to  it  in  a 
fluid  form.  The  changes  involved  in  its  passage  through  the 
membrane,  or  external  integument,  constitute  the  function  of 
absorption.  The  transmission  always  takes  place  through  some 
tissue  of  a  membranous  character,  and  never  through  open 
mouths  of  vessels.  The  skin  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
cuticle  of  plants,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption, even  where  a  special  absorbent  system  is  provided ;  in 
the  inferior  tribes  the  external  integument  is  its  sole  medium. 
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Mere  capillaiy  attraction  has  nothing  to  do  with  absorption^  but 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  to  which  the  term  endosmose  has 
been  given  by  its  discoverer,  Dutrochet,  bears  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  this  vital  fimctionj  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
disbelieve  its  partial  concern  in  it.  If  a  solution  of  gum  or 
sugar  be  put  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of 
bladder  or  other  membrane,  and  the  closed  end  inmiersed  in 
water,  a  passage  of  water  will  take  place  through  the  membra- 
nous septum,  the  solution  in  the  tube  being  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  and  diminished  in  strength.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  counter-current  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  portion  of  the 
gummy  or  saccharine  solution  passing  through  the  membrane 
to  the  water,  but  in  much  less  quantity.  The  first  current  is 
termed  endosmose,  and  the  counter-current  exosmose.  It  is  not 
universally  true  diat  the  activity  of  the  process  depends  on  the 
difference  in  density  of  the  two  fluids ;  sometimes  the  stronger 
current  is  from  the  denser  to  the  lighter ;  but  with  such  as  are 
generally  contained  in  the  roots  of  plants  it  appears  to  be  so.  No 
endosmose  takes  place  between  fluids  which  will  not  mingle,  as 
oil  and  water,  and  very  little  between  such  as  act  chemicsdly  on 
each  other.  Organic  membranes  are  the  best  septums,  but 
lamina  of  pipe-clay  will  evidently  produce  the  phenomenon 
also,  and  it  appears  that  physical  laws  alone  are  concerned  in  it. 
The  passage  of  fluid  through  the  living  membranes  has  been 
considered  purely  vital ;  but,  if  we  regard  the  other  vital  actions 
as  furnishing  the  conditions  of  endosmose,  the  absorption  itself 
may  be  due  to  the  phenomenon.  After  death,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  first  penetrates  does  not  find  the  conditions  changed 
as  in  vitality,  and  saturates  the  tissues,  preventing  the  admission 
of  more.  When  the  fluid  absorbed  is  drawn  off  for  the  purposes 
of  the  economy,  a  demand  for  a  new  supply  is  created,  and  the 
action  becomes  regular  and  subservient  to  life.  From  the  dif- 
ferent times  which  saline  solutions  take  to  pass,  as  prussiate  of 
potass  in  5  hours,  sulphuric  acid  in  6  hours,  acetic  acid  and 
muriate  of  soda  in  24  hours,  it  appears  that  what  has  been 
termed  the  selecting  power  of  absorbent  surfaces  is  not  due  so 
much  to  their  peculiar  vital  properties  as  to  the  physical  relations 
between  their  tissues  and  the  substances  brought  into  contact 
with  them." 

(To  be  continued,) 

Erraia,  —  In  p.  344.  line  2.  for  **  albumen  "  read  "  alburnunu"     In  p.  352. 
line  8,  from  bottom,  for  **  Con.'*  read  "  edition." 
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Think iNOy  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  ground  would  be 
found  the  first  and  main  spring  in  the  accumulating  of  vegetable  tissue,  and 
consequently  of  every  kind  of  garden  produce,  I  bethought  me  of  the  means 
of  raising  this  gas  by  holding  the  face  of  the  earth  up  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  placing  the  requisite  materials  under  the  surface,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  heat  arose  there  might  also  arise  gas,  or  something  that  had  been  gas, 
and  was  now  vegetable  tissue,  in  an  active  living  form ;  and  though  some  may 
think,  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  producing  gas  by  the  action  of  fire,  that 
I  should  have  had  many  a  long  summer  day  to  wait  before  the  sunshfne  should 
boil  me  up  a  gas  out  of  garden  earth  to  grow  tissue  in,  I  can  assure  such  that 
the  first  cloudless  sunbeam  that  comes  upon  the  soil  at  right  angles  will  not 
leave  the  mass  in  the  same  state  as  it  found  it. 

Let  US  try  a  common  lens,  or  burning  glass,  say  of  one  inch  diameter;  and, 
out  of  the  few  rays  that  fall  upon  that  surface,  see  if  we  cannot  get  such  a 
quantity  of  heat,  that  when  it  is  bundled  together  it  makes  a  nice  little  fire. 
Ah !  here  then  is  a  fire  already  kindled  and  to  be  relied  on,  provided  we  can  find 
earth  at  right  angles  to  its  rays,  and  the  materials  to  make  the  gas  with. 
These  two  points  therefore  must  set  limits  to  my  present  enquiry,  namely, 
the  getting  the  materials  to  make  the  gas  of,  and  the  manufacture  of  it ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  that  is  the  food  and  life  of  the 
vegetable  tissue,  out  of  the  ruins  of  any  substance  that  may  contain  it,  whe- 
ther animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 

First,  then,  the  getting  of  the  materials  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  a  list  of 
every  substance  and  matter,  clean  or  filthy,  that  might  be  made  available  for 
good  manure,  I  will  give  an  example  of  one,  perhaps  the  most  abused,  most 
abundant,  and  the  most  valuable.  I  mean  grass,  whether  young  or  old,  short 
or  long,  in  the  form  of  old  grass  turf  with  the  roots  and  soil,  or  young  short 
herbage  fi'om  the  lawn,  seven  days  old,  and  only  one  inch  long. 

Instead  of  putting  this  to  the  old  score  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  under  a  tree, 
as  you  have  done  at  the  Derby  Arboretum,  and  as  you  saw  done  at  Bicton, 
I  put  this  valuable  article  into  the  mash-pool  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were 
malt ;  that  is  to  say,  I  put  it  under  water  to  prevent  its  evaporation,  and  to 
get  the  essence  or  substance  of  it  into  the  water.  "  Ah ! "  you  will  say, "  this  is  a 
poor  broth  to  feed  plants  on,  ^een  crass  and  water."  Therefore,  to  do  away 
with  any  erroneous  idea  on  this  head,  and  to  bring  this  argument  to  bear  upon 
every  cottager  who  has  a  garden,  as  well  as  upon  every  professed  gardener,  I 
will  assume  that  good  cow-dung  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  an  excellent  manure, 
and  if  the  gardener,  whether  cottager  or  not,  had  plenty  of  this  article,  he 
would  soon  enrich  his  garden  ;  but  now  to  get  cow-dung  without  the  cow, 
and  without  buying  it,  ay  there's  the  difiiculty. 

Well  then,  what  do  cows  eat  all  the  summer  long  ?  Only  grass ;  and  out  of 
that  grass  they  grow  fat,  give  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  yield  manure. 
This  manure  seems  to  be  the  draff  or  dregs,  the  worst  and  most  worthless  of 
the  productions  yielded  from  the  grass.  If  then  grass  yields  such  valuable 
draff  after  it  has  been  distilled  and  rectified  in  the  stomach  of  the  cow,  what 
would  not  the  malt  (I  mean  the  grass)  do,  if  the  spirit  were  left  in  it  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  better  draff  than  ordinary ;  and  it  u  too  :  therefore  I  mean  to 
assert  that  very  superior  cow-dung  may  be  manufactured  from  mown  grass, 
without  troubling  the  cows.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  grass  is  necessary : 
no  I  any  green  thing  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  greener 
the  better,  will  do,  and  if  in  flower  it  is  to  be  preferred  :  but  I  must  enu- 
merate an  example  or  two  of  the  most  abundant  and  available  articles.  Heath 
and  fern,  broom  and  gorse  bushes,  root  and  branch.    These  are  the  store- 
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houses  from  which  to  draw  manure.  No  more  of  the  lazy  trick  of  setting  it 
on  fire,  as  is  done  too  often  ;  and  a  more  diabolical  act  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived, than  consuming  by  fire  the  valuable  produce  of  the  eartn.  Let  any 
one  take  a  waggon-load  of  heath  in  bloom,  and  chop  it  short,  that  is  to  say, 
to  lengths  of  nine  inches,  and  then  put  it  into  the  mash-pool  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly soaked  with  water,  in  which  its  own  softer  parts  have  been  dissolved 
by  maceration,  and  without  any  fiirther  preparation  let  this  be  drilled  into  the 
earth  in  the  manner  that  Scotch  and  other  farmers  drill  in  their  dung  for 
turnips  and  potatoes ;  and  if  other  ordinary  culture  and  management  are  pro- 
perly attended  to,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  remunerating  crop 
of  potatoes. 

1  am  well  aware  of  the  tanning  matter  contained  in  the  bark,  &c.,  of  wood, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written ;  and  I  know  that  fresh  tanner's 
bark  is  no  manure;  and,  lest  this  idea  should  deter  any  from  trying  other  mace- 
rated vegetable  matter,  I  must  be  allowed  to  hint  that,  though  fresh  tanner's  bark 
is  no  manure,  yet  rotten  tan  is  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  the  soil 
where  young  vines  are  planted,  and  when  it  is  reduced  sufficiently  to  pass 
through  a  riddle  of  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  Let  its  merits  be  tried  as  vegetable 
mould  in  the  culture  of  pot  plants,  as  calceolarias,  &c.,  and  experience  of  its 
beneficial  influence  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  soon  mend  its  character.  But  it  is 
not  the  macerated  remains  of  any  particular  plant  or  tribe  of  plants  that  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  manure  I  am  speaking  of ;  it  is  the  mass  of 
mixed  manure  formed  of  the  waste  of  vegetables,  and  preserved  firom  evapo- 
ration and  heatinff  by  being  kept  under  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  in  a 
heap,  dry  or  half-dry,  as  is  usually  done :  and  it  is  from  distinct  observation,  for 
a  series  of  years,  of  the  store  heaps  that  some  Scotch  farmers  and  others 
make  who  are  anxious  to  grow  turnips,  that  I  have  come  to  the  following 
fixed  points  upon  the  subject,  from  which  the  foregoing  and  following  con- 
clusions were  drawn. 

The  manure  secured  by  these  persons  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  cast 
into  a  proper  pit,  and  trodden  down  by  pigs  and  other  stock  till  it  was  quite 
firm  and  free  from  heating,  came  out  the  following  June  as  green  as  if  it  had 
been  in  one  of  the  well  known  preserve  jars  of  Cox  and  Co.  of  Heading ; 
whilst  some  other  wiseacres  had  carted  similar  manure  into  a  square  heap  on 
the  headland  of  their  turnip  field  in  the  frosty  weather  in  winter,  and  by  June 
the  store  heap  (thus  made  m  January)  had  lost  certainly  one  third  of  its  bulk, 
and  more  of  its  value.  Therefore,  manure  should  be  made  when  we  can,  and 
preserved  under  water  free  from  heat,  for  certainly  it  is  one  of  those  things 
that  will  take  to  itself  wings  and  flyaway;  and  I  think,  in  many  cases,  the  crop 
of  leaves  from  such  as  an  oak  or  the  like  may,  if  properly  husbanded,  be  more 
valuable  than  the  crop  of  fruit  on  an  apple  tree.  When  we  consider  that 
ever  to  be  regretted  waste  of  the  finest  manure,  I  mean  night  soil,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  human  beings  want  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  when  they  stain  the 
air  with  filth  that  might  fatten  acres  for  many  a  fertile  year  to  come.  Let 
any  one  try  dry  earth  from  his  garden,  dry  fern  from  the  woods,  turves  from 
the  lanes,  or  any  such  absorbing  stock,  and  when  a  cubic  yard  of  thin  has 
lain  in  the  mash-pool  for  one  month,  and  has,  by  the  a^ncy  of  the  water, 
become  incorporated  with  one  cubic  foot  of  night  soil,  which  is  only  one  part 
to  twenty-seven,  he  will  find  this  a  very  strong  manure  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  it  was  a  little  too  strong  both  for  the  nostril  and  the  garden, 
when  it  was  twenty-seven  times  more  concentrated .  The  waste  then  in  that 
alone  is  ruinous  to  cottage  gardening  ;  for,  if  a  person  has  a  cubic  yard  of 
this,  a  little  management  will  make,  without  expense,  twenty-seven  cart-loads 
of  manure  out  of  it,  and  this  twenty-seven  yards  would  go  far  to  f^ve  him  an 
acre  of  turnips,  &c.  We  have  lately  seen  published  the  marvellous  account 
of  wheat  having  been  grown  upon  a  bare  rock,.the  seed  covered  with  straw 
only.  Now  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  very  great  wonder  if  it  had  not 
grown  so ;  for  rotten  straw  is  no  stranger  for  the  roots  of  wheat  to  meet  with 
and  live  by :  and  as  the  straw  on  the  rock  got  wet  and  heat,  it  soon  was  much 
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akin  to  my  present  macerated  mass  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  helps  me  out  in 
the  idea  that  such  wasted  culm  is  capable  of  bein^  recompounded  into  perfect 
plants,  available  to  the  sustenance  of  men  and  animals.  But  a  volume  might 
be  written  on  this  subject,  showing  how  the  mash-pool  would  reduce  the 
oak  itself  to  vegetable  mould  by  maceration  and  drying  a  few  times  re- 
peated, and  how  peat,  such  as  is  used  for  fuel,  might  be  enlivened  from  its  inert 
state,  and  assimilated  with  some  recent  vegetable  matter,  as  mown  grass^  thus 
becoming  a  valuable  vegetable  body,  neither  too  vapourish,  like  the  grass, 
nor  too  sullen,  like  the  saturated  mossy  sod. 

The  grand  point  is  the  communication  established  by  means  of  water, 
wherein  the  superabundance  of  one  article,  or  property,  of  any  ingredient 
becomes  equalised  and  common  to  all  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  mashed 
up  with  it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  any  one  that  the  mash-pool  is  an  isolated  and 
very  small  pool,  or  rather  tank,  and  that  the  materials  in  it  are  merely  em- 
bedded in  water,  that  is  to  say,  enough  to  keep  them  nearly  under  water. 
Let  no  one  ima^ne  that  to  throw  dirt  into  a  large  pool  is  the  way  to  make 
good  manure  of  it.     I  put  water  to  it :  I  do  not  cast  it  on  the  waters. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  quantity  of  this  manure,  or  indeed  of  any  other, 
is  got,  we  come  to  the  beneficial  employment  of^the  same  under  ^ound. 
Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  such  plants  as  the  common  onion  will 
send  their  feeders  six  feet  deep  into  the  earth  ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  of  by  giving  them  a  trial ;  and,  though  I  give  this  as  a 
plain  example,  it  is  the  case  with  innumerable  other  crops.  Now,  when  the 
feeders  find  food  (whether  that  food  be  eas,  as  I  imagine,  or  any  other  josser 
substance,  no  matter),  there  they  extend  and  fatten  the  body  of  which  they 
are  the  mouths.  A  field  for  these,  therefore,  is  now  our  object :  this  field 
must  be  sunny  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  surface 
must  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  that  surfiice  as  much  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  stronger  rays.  I  have  often  touched  the  surface  of  an  oaken 
door  with  an  eastward  aspect  and  could  scarcely  bear  my  hand  on  it,  even 
before  breakfast  on  a  sunny  morning.  Now  this  same  sunshine  was  acting 
equally  strong  on  the  banks  or  ridges  I  am  about  to  mention,  whose  lines, 
running  north  and. south,  left  the  beveled  sides  of  their  eastward  slopes  at 
right  angles  to  the  morning  rays  ;  consequently  those  ridges  had  the  steam  up, 
and  the  spongioles  of  the  plants  in  them  going  a-head,  and  tissue  forming  m 
this  hotbed  before  breakfast,  and  before  the  same  rays  could  awaken  the 
feeders  of  the  plants  growing  on  a  flat  surface,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  face  of  the  soil  to  the  sunbeams.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  this 
source  that  the  excellence  of  ridge  and  furrow  drilled  crops  of  turnips  and  pota- 
toes is  to  be  referred,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  loosening  the  earth 
about  many  crops  is  of  no  service  to  them,  but  highly  imurious ;  for  I  find 
from  expenence  that  hacking  a  thing  half  out  of  the  c»rtn  and  breaking  and 
bruising  its  feeders,  under  pretence  of  loosening  the  soil  about  it,  is  not  the 
way  to  forward  its  perfect  developement.  As  the  details  necessary  to  esta- 
blish this  point  would  take  me  more  time  and  pains  than  I  can  spare  now,  I  will 
bear  the  odium  of  this  hint,  and  be  called  *'  in  error,**  if  you  please,  till  I  can 
give  the  reasons  for  this  way  of  thinking. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  form  in  which  garden  soil  should  lie  when  bedded 
out  for  crops ;  and  considering  cottage  as  well  as  castle  gardening,  I  shall 
take  the  potato  crop  for  an  example  to  illustrate  the  "Banxing  System"  of 
culture. 

Those  who  have  made  asparagus  beds,  such  as  you  generally  see  about 
London,  will  have  the  idea  at  once  ;  but  to  prevent  error,  I  will  give  it  in  feet 
and  inches.  Divide  the  land  into  sections,  or  beds,  of  4  fl.  wide,  with  2  ft.  of 
an  alley.  Dig  this  bed,  and,  if  necessary,  dig  in  a  good  layer  of  dung  ;  and, 
when  this  is  dug  nicely  and  deeply,  lay  the  manure  for  the  potatoes  on  the 
top  of  the  bed,  and  plant  one  line  of  egg-sized  whole  potatoes  down  the  centre, 
and  one  on  each  side,  a  foot  from  the  centre :  thus  making  three  rows  in  a 
space  (counting  the  bed  and  alley)  of  6  ft. ;  which,  in  flat  planting,  would  be 
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2  ft.  from  row  to  row.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  no  waste  of  room 
more  than  ordinary.  The  soil  in  the  alley  is  now  to  be  excavated,  and  laid  on 
the  bed  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  deep :  this  quantity  will  therefore  lower  the  alley  at 
least  a  foot  below  its  old  level,  and  with  the  rise  and  the  slope  will  give  a 
slanting  surface  of  2  ft.  facine  the  morning  and  evening  sun  at  rigiit,  or  nearly 
right,  angles ;  and  will  give  the  4  ft.  bed  a  surface  exposed  to  sun  and  shower 
of  at  least  7  ft.,  that  is,  three  foiuths  more  than  flat  beds,  as  shown  in ^.  101. 
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Fig.  101 .    Seetkm  through  Ground,  thowhtg  thai  a  much  larger  Surface  is  ejipoted  to  the  Action  tff 
the  Atmotphere  by  iayhtg  it  up  in  BeiUy  than  by  retaimng  it  in  an  even  Slate. 

As  there  is  no  earthing-up  wanted,  you  have  no  deep  hacking  and  hoeing ;  and, 
be  it  remembered,  as  the  land  is  onlv  once  on  the  spade,  no  double  digging  or 
trenching.  If  the  weeds  between  the  rows  were  to  grow  as  they  might,  they 
could  never  choke  the  crop,  because  they  are  beggared  for  want  of  manure  in 
the  first  instance,  for  there  is  not  a  forkful  between  the  beds  ;  and,  if  they  start 
with  or  before  the  potatoes,  they  will  have  at  least  18  in.  to  grow  before  they 
come  to  the  level  of  the  ground  line  where  the  potatoes  spring  from.  1  have 
given  this  system  a  fair  trial  on  the  worst  of  land,  and  with  various  crops,  as 
potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  superiority,  especially  on  ill 
drained  stiff  clay,  which  it  goes  far  to  correct  and  cure,  being  a  regular  summer 
fallowing :  and  in  the  case  of  shallow  land,  for  carrots  or  the  like,  the  depth 
can  be  doubled  by  making  the  alleys  wider,  and  thus  laying  one  half  on  the 
other ;  for  the  air  will  circulate  between  the  beds  equally  well  for  the  crops, 
whether  the  alley  be  rich  mould  or  barren  sand. 

Begging  pardon  for  this  lengthy  explanation,  I  must  conclude  by  saying  I 
have  spoken  from  experience ;  for  I  have  cultivated  several  acres  in  this  way 
for  years  past,  and  have  detailed  the  S3'stem  with  truth  and  faithfulness  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  no  better  way,  begging  those  who  know  better  to 
help  their  neighbours,  and  me  their  humble  servant. 

AUon  Towers,  St,  Andrew's  Day,  1842. 


Art.  III.     ArboricuUurcU  Notices, 

QUE^RCUS  pedunculdta  friictu  longisshnoy  or  glande  hngipeduncttldta,  the  long- 
fruited  common  oak,  is  a  variety  strongly  marked  both  in  its  foliage  and  fruit. 
The  general  form  of  the  leaves  is  lanceolate,  compared  with  those  of  the 
common  oak,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  equally  pointed  at  both  ends ;  and 
the  lobes  are  acutelv  pointed.  Length  of  the  leaves  6  in.,  and  breadth  in  the 
widest  part  l}in  ;  length  of  the  acorn,  taken  out  of  the  cup.  If  in.,  breadth 
J  in.  The  tree  from  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Charles  Rauch,  we 
received  a  specimen  and  some  acorns,  is  in  the  Imperial  Park  at  Laxemburg, 
near  Vienna,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have 
distributed  the  acorns,  but  are  very  doubtful  whether,  after  having  been  kept 
so  long  (July  25.),  they  will  grow. 

JVees  at  Snieaion,  near  DalAeith,  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  measured  by  order  of  His  Grace  for  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  in 
December,  1838,  but  inadvertently  not  forwarded. 

C^drus  Libani,  with  a  trunk  containing  115  cubic  feet,  and  15  limbs  contain- 
ing 91  ft.;  in  all  206  ft. 
Castanea  v6sca,  containing  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  146  cubic  feet ;  another 
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sweet  chestnut,  containing  in  the  trunk  165  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  limbs 

101  cubic  feet ;  in  all  266  ft. 

Vtnus  sylveifirit  and  Vintu  undndta  one  and  the  tame  tpecies, — We  never 
hail  the  slightest  doubt  of  this,  having  often  seen  both  in  Scotland  and 
England  (in  the  grounds  of  Syon  House  for  example)  hooked  cones,  and 
cones  with  the  scales  not  hooked,  on  the  same  tree.  A  hooked  and  plain 
cone  have  lately  been  sent  us  from  a  young  tree  at  Hendon  Vicarage,  by 
the  gardener  there,  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  a  proof,  not  only  that  P.  sylvds- 
tris  and  P.  uncinata  are  not  different  species,  but  that  they  are  not  even 
varieties. 


Art.  IV.  77ie  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 

Architecture  allied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;    including   Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 

Grounds,     By  the  Conductor. 

• 

{Continued  from  p.  409.) 

VIII.  Country  Churchyards  ;  their  present  State,  and  Means  of 

Improvement. 

What  traveller  or  tourist  is  there  that  does  not  make  the  churchyard 
of  the  village  one  of  the  first  scenes  which  he  visits  ;  and  does  not  re- 
ceive from  it  his  first  impressions  of  the  clergyman,  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  ?  If  such  be  the  effect 
of  a  glance  at  the  churchyard  on  the  passing  stranger,  what  must  it  be  on 
those  to  whom  its  image  is  constantly  present,  and  by  whom  it  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  reverential  in  feeling.?  To  the  local  resident  poor,  un- 
cultivated by  reading,  the  churchyard  is  their  book  of  history,  their  bio- 
graphy, their  instructor  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  their  model  of  taste,  and 
an  unportant  source  of  moral  improvement.  Much,  therefore,  must  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  churchyards  are  laid  out,  and  the  state  in  which  they 
are  kept.  A  country  labourer  may  not  have  the  habits  of  attention  and  ob- 
servation sufficientl  V  developed  to  derive  improvement  from  the  style  or  taste 
displaved  in  the  architecture  of  the  church ;  but  there  is  not  one  countryman 
that  does  not  understand  the  difference  between  slovenliness  and  neatness, 
between  taste  and  no  taste,  when  applied  to  walks,  grass  ground,  and  gardens. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  may  have  their  taste  for  neatness  and  order  improved, 
or  their  habits  of  slovenliness  confirmed,  by  the  weekly  impressions  made  on 
them  while  passing  through  the  churchyard  to  the  church ;  and,  while  their 
habits  of  life  are  thus  improved  or  deteriorated,  their  hearts  are  softened  and 
ameliorated,  or  hardenea  and  diseased,  by  viewing  the  craves  or  monuments 
of  their  friends  and  relations  neatlj^  kept  or  utterly  neglected,  and  reflecting 
that  they  also  must  soon  take  their  place  among  them  and  be  neglected  in 
their  turn.  The  intellectual  and  moral  influence  which  churchyards  are  calcu- 
lated to  have  on  the  rural  popu||ition  will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed.  Every 
person,  indeed,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country  must  feel  this.  How 
far  then  does  the  appearance  of  our  churchyards  answer  the  important  educa- 
tional ends  which  they  are  calculated  to  effect  ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  think, 
that  very  few  of  them  are  kept  in  a  manner  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  and  that 
a  very  great  many  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  neglect.  In  many  cases  we  find 
the  lawn  and  pleasure-ground  of  the  clergyman  displaying  the  greatest  order 
and  neatness,  while  his  churchyard  has  no  care  bestowed  on  it ;  or  is  perhaps 
disfigured  by  the  state  of  the  surface^or  the  want  of  repair  of  the  surrounding 
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fence.  But  the  wretched  state  of  the  churchyards  has  been,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  on  both  m  this  and  in  other  publications,  and  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their  present  state  separately, 
and  suggesting  the  modes  by  which  these  causes  may  be  removed. 

Want  of  Order, — The  cause  of  this  evil  in  churchyards  is,  that  they  have 
not  been  originally  laid  out  on  any  regular  or  systematic  plan.  Not  only  is 
there  no  gravel  or  paved  walk  round  the  churchyard  in  many  cases,  but  in 
some  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  footpath  from  the  yard-gate  to  the  door  of 
the  church.  In  many  churchyards  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  this  evil  in  an 
effectual  manner,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  in  which  it  might  not  be 
removed  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  that  which  at  first  sight  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  levelling  the  turf  mounds  over  the  graves.  This  is  to 
be  avoided  by  bringing  in  soil  sufficient  to  raise  the  space  between  the  grave 
mounds  to  a  level  or  even  surface,  varying  the  direction  of  the  walk,  and 
expanding,  contracting,  branching,  divaricating,  and  inosculating  it,  so  as  never 
to  disturb  a  gravestone  or  any  description  of  stone  monument.  The  idea  of 
such  a  walk  is  given  in  the  sketch  fig.  102.,  in  which  it  is  indicated  by  the 
lines  a  a ;  and  the  effect,  after  the  trees  have  been  planted,  is  shown  in 
fig,  103.,  p.  479.  In  this  figure  is  also  exhibited  an  addition  made  to  the 
old  ground,  laid  out  in  a  r^ular  manner.  In  the  interior  of  the  grcunJ, 
grass  paths  ought  to  be  formed  to  the  graves  to  which  there  is  not 
direct  access  from  the  gravel  walks,  to  enable  spectators  to  view  the 
tombs  without  the  appearance  of  treading  on  graves.  The  walk  would 
seldom  require  to  be  raised  more  than  18  in.,  and  it  ought  to  have  a 
grass  margin  on  each  side  of  the  same  height  as  the  gravel,  of  at  least  2  ft. 
in  width.  Where  a  Hat  gravestone  was  to  be  crossed  over,  it  might  be  raised 
up  to  the  proper  level;  some  other  descriptions  of  stone  might  be  sunk ;  and, 
in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  a  gravestone  might  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
composed  of  a  flag-s'one  of  the  width  of  the  walk,  supported  on  two  piers  ; 
but  such  would  be  of  rare  occurrence.  When  they  did  hap|)en,  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  make  a  raised  seat,  which  would  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  part  of  the  churchyard  ;  or  a  handsome  open  structure 
might  be  erected  in  harmony  with  the  scene,  and  suitable  for  taking  shelter  in, 
or  for  strangers  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  funeral.  We  never  saw  a 
case  where  a  bridge  would  be  necessary ;  but  we  suppose  one,  in  order  to 
show  the  resources  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  and,  if  possible,  to  convince 
our  readers  that  there  is  not  a  churchyard  in  the  country  that  might  not 
be  surrounded  with  a  gravel  walk,  leaving  a  border  between  it  and  the  wall ; 
provided  the  clergymnn  and  the  other  parties  whose  duty  it  is  were  to  set 
earnestly  about  it.  Cross  green  paths  might  be  formed  2  or  3  feet  in  width, 
and  they  may  be  even  more  irregular  than  the  surrounding  gravel  paths. 

Another  source  of  disorder  and  also  of  waste  ground  in  churchyards  is,  that 
no  systematic  plan  has  been  laid  down  and  followed  in  allotting  the  graves. 
The'graves  are  put  down  at  random,  leaving  spaces  between  them  either  too 
narrow  for  graves,  or  of  shapes  so  irregular  that  they  cannot  be  filled  up,  so 
that  in  many  churchyards  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground  is  thus  rendered 
useless.  It  most  frequently  happens  that  the  places  are  chosen  by  the  de- 
ceased during  their  lifetime,  or  by  their  friends  afterwards ;  and,  some  persons 
having  partialities  for  particular  parts  of  the  ground,  especially  high  and  dry 
parts,  the  graves  are  crowded  together  in  such  parts,  while  in  others  there  are 
comparatively  few.  Many  persons  have  an  objection  to  being  buried  on  the 
nortn  side  of  a  church,  probably  from  the  comparative  dampness  and  gloom- 
iness of  that  side  as  compared  with  the  south  side.  Hence  we  often  see  the 
south  side  of  a  churchyard  crowded,  while  the  north  side  is  comparatively 
without  graves.  The  radical  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  placing  of  the  church  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west,  in  consequence  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  churchyard  is  in  shade  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  whereas,  had  the  church  been  placed 
in  the  direction  of  S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  or  of  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  the  sun  would 
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have  shone  on  every  side  wall  of  the  church,  and  consequently  on  the  ground 
on  every  side  of  it,  every  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  appeared,  and  hence 
the  churchyard  would  have  been  every  where  equally  dry  and  inviting. 

Every  grave  is  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  and  for  practical  purposes  these 
parallelograms  may  be  considered  as  all  of  the  same  lene:th  and  breadth.  It 
IS  obvious,  therefore,  that,  to  get  as  many  of  these  parallelograms  as  possible 
into  a  limited  space,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  rows  side  by  side.  Supposing 
the  walks  to  be  bordered  with  spaces  sufficient  for  a  single  or  a  double  row  of 
graves,  as  we  have  recommended  for  adoption  in  laying  out  cemeteries,  then 
the  interior  should  be  laid  out  in  double  beds,  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
already  described  as  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  any  given  space  (see 
Jig,  35.  in  p.  158.).  The  beds  need  not  in  every  case  be  regularly  formed  like 
the  beds  of  a  garden ;  but,  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  they  should  be  marked 
off  with  sunk  stones  at  the  angles  and  at  each  end  of  the  central  space  on 
which  the  gravestones  are  to  be  placed,  in  order  that  the  true  position  and 
dimensions  of  the  beds  may  never  be  doubtful,  and  may  never  undergo  any 
change  through  the  carelessness  of  the  grave-digger.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  would  not  hinder  parties  from  choosing  graves  in  any  part  of  the  ground 
as  at  present ;  while  it  would  prevent  the  great  waste  of  surface  that  now 
takes  place,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  ever  walking  over  graves,  either  to 
look  at  gravestones,  or  for  the  performance  of  funerals.  In  whatever 
manner  a  churchyard  is  arranged,  leaving  the  choice  of  ground  free  is  decidedly 
advantageous,  both  in  point  of  utility  and  appearance.  In  point  of  utiliw,  it 
is  better  that  the  whole  of  the  churchyard  should  be  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
parishioners,  and  thus  the  graves  scattered  over  it,  and  consequently  the  water 
and  the  gases  of  decomposition  diffused  over  a  large  unclerground  space, 
and  thus  diluted  and  weakened,  than  that  they  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  their  bad  effects  aggravated  ;  and  it  is  more  picturesque  to  have  the 
graves  and  tombstones  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  whole  ground,  than 
to  have  one  part  closely  filled  with  graves  and  tombstones,  and  all  the  re- 
mainder without  any. 

Want  of  PerpendicularUf/  in  the  Monuments  and  Gravestones, '•^"From  not 
placing  the  head-stones  and  other  monuments  on  secure  foundations,  they 
are,  in  almost  every  churchyard,  seen  leaning  in  all  directions ;  and,  when  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  stone,  the  joints  are  cracked,  and  the  whole  threatens 
to  fall  in  pieces.  This  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  a  remedy  both  with  a  view 
to  the  past  and  the  future,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  desecration,  though 
the  expense  of  resetting  monuments  in  a  churchyard  crowded  with  them 
might  be  found  inconvenient.  With  respect  to  monuments  to  be  erected  in 
future,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  manager  of  the  burying-ground  to 
insist  on  the  monuments  being  placed  on  solid  ground,  or  on  a  sure  foun- 
dation of  masonry  or  brickwork,  as  deep  as  the  grave,  as  already  indicated 
with  reference  to  cemeteries  in  p.  156. 

The  slovenly  State  of  the  Grass  and  Herbage  is  the  next  evil  which  we  shall 
notice.  The  surface  of  most  graveyards  is  covered  with  long  grass  and  rank 
weeds ;  and,  though  this  is  apparently  a  less  evil  than  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  in  reality  a  greater  one,  because  its  removal  requires  little  or  no  outlay. 
Hence  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  negligence  and 
slovenliness,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  neatness,  care,  and  respect.  In 
crowded  churchyards  the  soil,  from  the  water  of  decomposition,  is  necessarily 
rendered  much  damper  than  in  ordinary  ground,  and  it  is  proportionately 
richer.  Hence  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  grass,  docks,  nettles,  thistles, 
brambles,  Sec,  and  other  large  plants,  which  it  produces  ;  and  the  annual  decay 
of  this  vegetation,  saturated  with  the  gases  which  emanate  from  the  masses  of 
putrefaction  below,  must  be  productive  of  malaria,  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances.  The  unoccupied  corners  and  those  parts  of  churchyards  most 
distant  from  the  eye,  or  from  their  dampness  or  other  causes  least  frequented, 
are  particularly  obnoxious  in  these  respects  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  having  every  churchyard  surrounded  by  a 
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gravel  walk,  with  a  border  between  that  walk  and  the  boundary  fence.  The 
next  remedy  for  the  evil  of  rank  grass  and  weeds  is,  to  carry  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  surface  water.  This  may  be  effected  by  forming  the  surface 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  descent  of  the  water  which  falls  on  it  to 
gratings  connected  with  drains,  or  to  surface  gutters,  which  shall  carry  the 
water  out  of  the  churchyard.  The  tile-draining  system  may  in  many  cases  be 
applied  under  the  green  paths  and  gravel  walks ;  and,  where  there  are  springs, 
it  IS  almost  needless  to  state  that  deep  under^und  drains  should  be  made 
under  the  main  walk.  By  thus  effectuallv  drying  the  surface,  the  grass  will 
grow  much  less  luxuriantly  and  be  easier  kept  under  by  mowing,  clipping,  or 
shearing,  than  when  lefl  in  the  moist  state  now  so  eeneral  in  churchyards. 

The  grass  should  be  kept  constantly  very  closely  cropped,  by  the  scythe, 
the  hedge-shears,  the  sheep-shears,  or  the  hook.  In  some  churchyards 
the  grave  mounds  are  so  clumsily  made,  and  laid  up  in  such  rough  lumps, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mow  the  grass  which  grows  on  them,  and  in  this  case  the 
reaping-hook  or  shears  ought  to  be  used.  In  most  parishes  there  are  aged 
persons,  male  or  female,  who  would  gladly  undertake  this  work  ;  and  a  very 
good  mode  of  getting  it  executed  would  be  to  divide  the  ground  into  portions, 
and  let  out  the  keeping  of  each  portion  to  persons  whose  pride  it  would 
be  to  keep  their  charge  in  as  high  order  as  possible.  By  this  means  some  in- 
terest would  be  given  to  what  is  now  a  heartless  kind  ol  labour,  and  the  com- 
petition would  insure  efficiency.  The  mowers  or  clippers  would  soon  discover 
that  the  shorter  they  kept  the  grass  the  less  it  would  grow,  and  the  less  would 
be  their  labour.  Clipping,  however,  would  only  be  necessary  occasionally ;  for, 
wherever  the  grave  mounds  are  neatly  formed  and  smooth  on  the  surface, 
thev  may  always  be  mown  with  the  scprthe,  which  is  much  better  than  cropping 
with  the  reaping-hook,  the  mouth  of  the  operator  in  the  former  case  being 
so  much  farther  from  the  soil  and  its  exhalations. 

In  some  churchyards  sheep  are  admitted  with  a  view  to  crop  the  grass, 
which  they  do  effectuallv  when  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  when  aided  by  the 
spud  to  eradicate  broad-leaved  coarse-looking  plants  which  sheep  will  not  eat; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  sheep  being  admitted  into  churchyards,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  ornament  a  grave  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  and,  as  the 
poor  have  freauently  no  other  means  of  showing  their  respect  for  the  dead, 
we  would  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  churchyards  except  where 
a  portion  of  the  ground  had  not  been  buried  in,  and  that  portion  we  would 
separate  from  the  rest  by  a  fence  of  wire  hurdles,  and  keep  it  short  by  sheep 
to  save  the  expense  of  mowing. 

Desecration^ — Not  only  sheep,  but  cows,  horses,  and  swine,  are  admitted  to 
graze  the  churchyards  in  some  places ;  and,  in  the  intellectual  town  of  Had- 
dington, the  minister  of  the  cathedral  burial-ground  not  only  allowed  his 
sheep  to  graze  in  the  churchyard,  but  carted  in  turnips  to  them  there,  and 
fattened  them  for  the  butcher.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  the  boundary  fences  of  churchyards  are  in  such  a  state  that  swine 
and  dogs  have  free  access  to  them,  and  the  former  are  allowed  to  tear  up  the 
grave  mounds,  and  even  to  burrow  into  the  graves.  Where  houses  are  built 
on  the  margins  of  churchyards,  as  they  frequently  are  in  small  country  towns*, 
the  waste  water  and  other  refuse  from  the  house  are  thrown  from  the  windows 
among  the  graves ;  and,  shocking  as  it  may  be  to  relate,  in  some  parts  of 


*  The  churchyard  of  Carlow  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  closely 
surrounded  by  tenements,  that  in  some  places  the  wall  of  the  dwelling-house, 
often  loosely  built,  alone  divides  the  bed  of  the  occupant  from  the  (perhaps 
newly  tenanted)  grave  ;  this,  although  rendering  the  air  sufficiently  insalu- 
briouiii  is  not  the  only  cause  of  impurity,  as  the  annual  decay  of  noxious 
plants,  luxuriant  in  a  place  so  rank  and.  untrodden  as  our  graveyards,  uni- 
versally neglected,  are,  where  vegetable  decomposition  above  ground  is  as 
much  a  consequence  as  animal  decay  beneath,  injures  most  seriously  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.     (Health  of  Towns,  p.  1 97.) 
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Scotland,  as  there  are  no  privies,  either  public  or  private,  for  the  common 
people,  the  churchyard  is  the  place  of  common  resort.  That  we  may  not  be 
accused  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  refer  to  the  burying-ground  of  the  established 
church  in  Stranraer,  as  it  was  in  1841.  A  more  hideous  spectacle  of  the  kind 
we  never  saw ;  but  it  is  doubtless  in  a  better  state  now,  because  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  with  his  accustomed  liberality  and  public  spirit,  has  since  presented 
the  town  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  general  cemetery  ;  and  is  about  to 
erect  another  structure  for  public  convenience  equally  necessary.  Bnd  as  the 
churchyards  are  in  England,  they  are  much  worse  in  Scotland ;  for  there  the 
extra-professional  pursuits  of  the  clergy  are  more  frequently  directed  to  farm- 
ing than  to  matters  of  taste. 

The  charnel-house,  or  bone-house,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite 
disapprobation ;  for,  if  churchyards  were  properly  managed,  no  fragment  of  a 
coffin  or  human  bone  would  ever  be  disinterred  or  seen  by  the  living.  There 
are  two  modes  of  effectually  attaining  this  object:  the  first  is  by  never 
placing  more  than  one  coffin  in  a  grave  ;  or,  if  more  are  placed  in  it,  either  in- 
terring them  at  the  same  time,  or  placing  the  first  coffin  so  deep  as  to  admit  of 
a  stratum  of  6  f^.  in  thickness  between  it  and  the  second  coffin  ;  the  last- 
deposited  coffin,  in  either  case,  being  not  less  than  6  ft.  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  :  and  the  second  mode  is  by  placing  on  the  last-deposited  coffin 
a  guard,  or  following  stone,  as  already  suggested  in  p.  98. 

Allowing  public  passages  to  be  made  through  churchyards  is  a  common 
source  of  desecration ;  but,  as  these  passages  are  generally  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  the  living,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent desecration,  they  ought  to  be  fenced  off  on  each  side. 

No  kind  of  games  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  in  churchyards,  nor  dogs  ad- 
mitted if  possible,  nor  smoking,  nor  in  short  any  thing  that  would  indicate  a 
want  of  reverence  for  the  dead. 

By  far  the  greatest  desecration  which  takes  place  in  churchyards  results 
from  their  crowded  state,  in  consequence  of  which  a  grave  cannot  be  dug 
without  disinterring  coffins  and  bones.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but 
the  enlargement  of  churchyards,  which  is  required  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  should  be  effected  from  time  to  time,  according  to  some  principle  or  rule 
derived  from  the  population  returns,  and  the  average  annual  burials. 

Want  of  Trees  and  Shrubi. —  We  have  often  stated  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
country  churchyards  might  be  greatly  increased  in  interest,  by  being  carefully 
and  systematically  laid  out,  and  moderately  planted  with  proper  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  These  being  named  would  create  a  great  mterest  in  them, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ground  being  very  neatly  kept  would  diffuse  a  taste  for 
order  and  neatness  among  the  parishioners.  This  improvement  is  beginning 
to  take  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  though  but  rarely  in  Scotland, 
where  flowers  are  considered  light  and  gaudy,  and  where  the  great  object  to 
be  attained  is  to  subject  the  mind  to  the  bondage  of  fear,  by  continually  re- 
minding the  spectator  that  **he  also  must  die*,  and  that  death  is  only  the 

♦  "  From  whence  you  come,  or  whosoe'er  you  be. 

Remember,  mortal  man,  that  thou  must  dee.'* 

Linet  on  the  Sundial  in  the  Garden  at  Brougham  Cattle, 

"  Alas  I  the  little  day  of  life 
Is  shorter  than  a  span. 
Yet  black  with  many  hidden  ills 
To  miserable  man." 

Lines  on  a  common  Tombstone  in  Kirkmichael 
Churchi/ardy  Wigtonshire, 

one  of  the  most  gloomy  scenes  of  the  kind  in  the  West  of  Scotland :  it 
contains  •*  the  corpse  of  Gilbert  McAdam,  who  was  shot  by  the  Laird  of 
Cullean  and  Ballochmill,  for  his  adherence  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
work  of  Reformation,  in  July,  1682." 

I  I  3 
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door  to  everlasting  life."  (Gard,  Mag^  1842,  p.  617.)  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
dispute  the  justness  of  this  taste,  relative  to  those  who  hold  particular  opinions ; 
for  our  own  part  we  prefer  the  decorated  churchyard,  but  we  would  no  more 
decorate  it  in  the  manner  of  a  flower-garden,  than  we  would  dress  a  mourner 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom. 

We  shall  show  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  mode  in  which  we  think  trees 
and  shrubs  ought  to  be  introduced  in  new  churchyards,  and  for  those  already 
lon^  occupied  we  shall  give  a  few  general  directions. 

Suppose  a  walk  to  be  formed  immediately  within  the  boundary,  leaving  a 
border,  regular  or  irregular  in  width,  as  the  state  of  the  graves  and  grave- 
stones may  admit,  then  a  few  trees  may  be  scattered  along  each  side  of 
it,  singly*  so  as  to  form  a  running  foreground  to  the  interior  of  the  church- 
yard, and  to  break  the  formality  of  the  boundary  fence.  As  the  walk  may 
be  supposed  to  be  very  irregular  in  direction  and  in  width,  the  distance  b^ 
tween  the  trees  should  be  irremiiar  also  ;  and  occasionally  two  trees,  or  a  tree 
and  a  shrub,  or  a  tree  and  a  honeysuckle  or  other  climber,  may  be  planted 
in  one  hole.  In  the  interior  of  the  compartments,  where  the  ground  is  already 
so  completely  filled  up  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  other  graves  being  formed, 
a  few  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  so  placed  as  to  group  with  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  of  the  gravestones,  and  along  the  cross  green  paths  one  or  two 
trees  may  be  planted  at  the  angles  or  turns  of  the  walk,  by  way  of  accounting 
for  these  turns.  But,  whether  in  planting  in  the  interior  or  along  the  green 
paths,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  lengthened  glades  or  vistas  to  be  seen 
from  the  main  gravel  walks.  These  vistas  should  not  extend  from  one  boundary 
wall  to  the  other,  so  as  to  show  everywhere  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ground,  but  should  rather  terminate  in  an  apparent  mass  of  trees  or  bushes, 
or  in  a  view  of  the  church,  so  as  to  leave  abundant  exercise  for  the  imagina- 
tion. Along  the  boundary  fence,  if  a  wall,  which  is  generally  the  case,  we 
would  plant  creepers,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  but  chiefly  the  difl*erent  kinds 
of  ivy,  as  being  evergreen,  and  Virginian  creeper,  /?hus  radicans,  &c.,  which, 
like  the  ivy,  adhere  to  the  wall,  and  consequently  require  little  care.  Where 
the  expense  of  training  was  not  an  object,  we  would  introduce  roses,  mag- 
nolias, laurustinus,  Cydonia  jap6nica,  Chimon&nthus  fragrans,  and  various 
other  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  adapted  for  walls.  Where  the  fence 
was  a  thorn  hedge,  we  would  measure  it  into  regular  spaces,  so  as  to  train  up 
shoots  from  the  top  of  the  hedge  at  regular  distances,  in  order  to  form  arti- 
ficial heads,  round  or  square,  at  such  places ;  or  we  would  train  up  a  single 
stem,  and  graft  on  each  a  diflerent  kind  of  thorn,  or  other  rosaceous  tree  or 
shrub.  On  a  holly  hedge  we  would  graft  variegated  hollies,  and  on  a  yew 
hedge  the  golden  yew,  which  makes  such  a  splendid  appearance  grafted  on 
the  common  yew  at  Elvaston  Castle.  If  we  had  to  plant  a  holly  hedge  or  a 
yew  hedge  round  a  churchyard,  we  would  form  piers  or  pilasters  at  regular 
distances  in  both,  which  should  be  carried  up  higher  than  the  hedge,  and 
terminate  in  balls.  The  piers,  in  the  one  case,  should  be  variegated  hollies, 
and  in  the  other  variegated  yews.  If  we  had  to  plant  a  hawthorn  hedge,  we 
would  form  the  piers  of  green  holly. 

Where  a  churchyard,  though  long  in  use,  was  not  yet  filled  up,  we  should 
take  care  to  plant  no  trees  and  shrubs,  the  permanent  effect  of  which  was 
essential,  in  situations  where  they  would  have  to  be  removed  when  a  grave 
was  dug.  We  should  place  them  chiefly  along  the  walks,  at  such  distances  as 
to  leave  room  for  one  or  two  graves  between  every  two  trees. 

In  few  or  no  cases  would  we  plant  large-growing  deciduous  timber  trees  in 
churchyards,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  white  or  black  Italian  poplar, 
Huntingdon  willow,  alder,  sycamore,  &c. ;  because,  from  the  size  they  attain, 
they  would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  church  and  of  the  monuments. 
We  should  confine  ourselves  to  low-growing  trees,  and,  where  only  a  few  could 
be  planted,  to  evergreens  of  fastigiate  forms. 

Want  of  Monuments, — Monuments  form  a  great  source  of  beauty  and  interest 
in  churchyards,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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metropolis  and  of  other  large  towns,  that  as  they  iacreaiie  in  number  they  arc 
improving  in  tacte.  Every  encouragement,  we  think,  ought  to  be  given  to 
their  introduction  in  village  churchvarda,  on  account  of  the  efTect  which  thev 
cannot  fail  to  have  on  the  teste  of  tfie  inhabitants,  and  more  particularly  on  bU 
those  connected  with  the  building  arts,  such  as  carpentera,  masons,  brick- 
layers, Sm;.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  revenue*  of  the  clergy  are  made  to 
depend  partly  on  the  permission  granted  to  put  up  monuments,  and  thus  a 
man  is  taxed  for  his  reverential  feeling,  and  for  erecting  an  instructive  and 
beautiful  object,  which  he  would,  probably,  have  rendered  more  beautiful  still 
by  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  clergyman.*  A  better  mode  would  be  to 
encourage  the  erection  of  monuments,  by  giving  the  ground  as  a  present  on 
condition  of  the  monument  being  proportionatdy  handsome.  We  would  en- 
courage every  kind  of  monument,  from  the  most  frail  to  the  most  pennanenr, 
aa  tending  to  cultivate  reverential  feelings  and  improve  the  taste ;  and  we 
would  encourage  the  naming  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  as  tending  to  excite 
curiosity  and  intellectual  exercise. 

The  churchyard  at  St.  Michael's,  at  Dumfries,  is  perhaps  the  most  remnrk- 
able  in  Britain,  on  account  of  the  number  and  good  taste  of  its  tombstones. 
The  appearance  of  these  at  a  distance  is  singularly  grand  and  picturesque. 
Erecting  tombHtooes  at  Dumfries  is  quite  a 
mania  among  the  middle  clasHes,  which  has 
been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  chea|>  and 
easily  wrought  red  freestone,  and  the  talents 
of  the  late  mason  and  sculptor,  Mr.  Alexander 
Crombie.   The  cheapness  of  these  tombstones, 
compared  with  the  price  of  similar  erections 


I  London,  is  so  great,  that  we  are  pcr- 
■uaiied  they  might  form  a  profitable  article  of 
commerce  for  the  metropolitan  cemeteries.  To 
enable  those  concerned  lo  judge  how  far  this 
may  be  the  case,  we  give,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Walter  Mewall,  Esq.,  arcliitect,  Dum- 
fries, figures  from  the  designs  of  two  monu- 
ments, not  long  since  erected  at  the  heads  of 
the  graves  of  two  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Hood, 
father  and  son  ;  that  of  the  father  {Jig.  104.) 
cost3eV.,andthatoftheson,William(_/%.105.),* 
85^.  The  carriage  to  London,  by  Whitehaven, 
we  are  informed,  would  not  amount  to  5/.  for 
each  of  these  monuments.  (Gard,  Mag,  for 
1831,  p.  529.) 

The  improvement  of  the  church  is  chiefly  '"    imM i : i.  .j — i — i 

the  business  of  the  architect ;  but  the  gardener  ^-  '"'■^Sl^^iimiaiS!'''" "'" 
may  in  various  cases  cooperate  with  him,  or 

even  supersede  his  exertions.  It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  that  a  church,  like 
every  other  large  building,  should  stand  on  a  level  terrace  or  platform  ;  but, 
as  most  old  churches  are  buried  or  earthed  up  by  graves  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  ground  is  higher  without  than  it  is  within  the  church,  this  platfonn 

•  The  fees  for  permission  to  erect  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all  stone 
memoriala  placed  by  graves,  a  head  and  foot  stone,  vary  in  the  London  church- 
yards from  2L  2f.  to  6^.  6(. ;  for  pennission  to  place  a  Hat  slone  over  a  grave, 
from  v.  it.  to  191.  I2t. !  and  the  price  for  more  ambitious  monumenta  varies 
from  5l.  5f.  to  1051.  For  the  right  to  erect  "  stones  and  vaultE."  in  the 
Hackney  churchyard,  though  it  was  greatly  enlarged  some  years  ago,  from 
three  to  forty  guineas  have  been  paid.  {Cbam$  i^the  CUrgu,  p.  B5.) —  See  An 
ExamnaHon  ^  Mr.Mackumo^i  BUI,  p.  117.)  Cauch'i  FaiunU  Guide:  and 
HraUh  of  Toumt,  Ac. 
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or  terrace  can  seldom  or  never  be  fonned,  without  incurring  a  de^ee  of  de- 

Kcralion  that  would  be  uiyustiliable.     Still,  in  a  niHJority  of  case:),  a  space 

round  the  walls  of  the  church  might  be 

cleared  away  to  the  width  of  V  or  3  feet, 

and  of  such  e  de|ith  as  to  be  at  least  6  in, 

below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church. 

This  space  ought  to  be  carried  com- 
pletely round  the  church  on  n  {KTTet^ 

level,  or  with  merely  a  very  gentle  In- 
clination from  the  middle  of  the  building 

to  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

off  surface   water.      Under   this  space 

there  should  be  a  tile-drain  within  a  few 

inches  of  the  surface  to  carry  off  rain 

water,  or  a  deep  drain  if  the  subsoil  re- 
quires it.   The  ground  round  this  nairow 

level  nlatform  should  either  be  supported 

hy  brickwork  or  sloped  down  with  turf, 

Bccurding  as  the  graves  are  nearer  or 

more  distant;  and  both  the  width  of  the 

platform  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  may 

be    irregular,   if  circumstances   should 

require  it.   The  grand  essential  object  is 

to  get  a  level  base  for  the  walls  to  rise 

from,  the  surface  of  which  shall  be  6  in.  , 

lower  than  the  surface  of  the  floor  of 

the  church.     The  walk  to  the  church 

door  will  require  to  descend  to  this  plat-      ^'■'^ 1 '■ ' 1 — ' '  hi 

form  liy  an  inclined  phine,  and  there  will      ci    ,n.    .»  u    ir      .       ■ 

of  course  be  one  step  of  ascent  to  the      ^''-  "*'  Z"^:2'^JX"T^'""  " 

porch  of  the  church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  church  should  be 

kept  in  good  repau-,  and  that  ia  many  cases  ivy  and  the  Virginian  creeper 
might  be  planted  ugainst  it ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  rosea  and  other  plants 
requiring  dug  soil  at  the  roots,  on  account  of  the  injury  they  would  do  to  the 
platform,  and  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  training.  It  is  always 
nmch  better  not  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be  done  well. 

Perhaps  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  improvement  of  churchyards,  the 
erecuon  of  handsome  monuments,  and  the  economy  of  burial  to  the  poor,  if 
the  fees  of  the  clergymen  from  the  church  and  churchyard  were  commuted 
for  a  fixed  sum  to  be  raised  annually  by  a  general  rate  on  the  parish ;  but  this 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  not  within  our  province. 

Laying  out  and  planliag  a  new  Churchyard.  —  Churchyards,  like  every  other 
description  of  yard  or  garden,  ought  to  be  laid  out.  planted,  and  managed, 
with  reference  to  their  uaej  and  the  scenery  produced  should,  in  its  ex- 
presHion  and  general  effect,  indicate  what  that  use  is,  or,  at  all  events,  be  in 
accordance  with  it.  A  churchyard  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  pleasure-ground,  a  shrubbery,  or  a  flower-garden  ;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  it  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect,  without  regular 
walks,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and  rank  grass.  The  uses  of  the  churchyard 
are,  as  a  pluce  of  burial,  as  an  enclosure  and  protection  to  the  church,  as  a 
place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  place  of  weekly  meeting  for 
solemn  purposes,  and  as  an  approach  to  the  church,  All  its  uses  are  of  a 
serious  and  imjiortant  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  grave 
and  solemn  scene.  Now.  the  question  to  be  solved  in  laying  out  a  church- 
yard is,  what  trees,  what  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  grass, 
walks,  graves,  gravestones,  and  tombs,  will  be  most  conducive  to  solemnity  of 
effect.  The  expression  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  grave  and  eolemn,  by 
its  long-established  association  with  our  religious  feelings;  and  it  therefore 
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may  be  considered  as  having  a  similar  influence  on  the  scenery  around.  The 
feeling  of  solemnity  is  one  more  of  a  passive,  than  of  an  active,  nature  :  it 
neither  needs  much  cultivation,  nor  much  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Strong  contrasts  are  not  required  to  excite  this  feeling,  nor  varied  and  in- 
tricate scenery  to  prolong  it.  On  the  contrary,  this  will  be  more  decidedly 
the  effect  of  sameness  of  form  and  colour,  and  their  repetition.  The  solemnity 
of  a  churchyard  has  its  origin  in  the  uses  of  the  place,  and  will  onlv  be  in- 
terfered with  or  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  such  objects  as  mterfere 
with  these  uses.  Simplicity,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  governing  principle  in 
every  thing  relating  to  churchyards ;  and,  as  the  appearance  of  neglect  or 
slovenliness  always  implies  want  of  respect,  order  and  neatness  are  next  in 
importance.  By  order,  we  mean  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  like  confusion 
in  the  placing  of  the  graves,  tombs,  and  gravestones,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
trees:  and,  by  neatness,  we  allude  more  particularly  to  keeping  the  turf  short 
and  smooth  ;  the  walks  firm,  even,  and  free  from  weeds  ;  the  gravestones 
upright ;  and  the  tombs  in  a  state  o^  repair. 

The  character  of  a  churchyard,  as  a  place  of  burial,  will  always  be  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 
In  Britain,  churchyards  have  much  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  than  in 
Central  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
sentiment  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  in  these  countries  is 
shown  by  planting  flowers  over  the  graves,  and  frequently  cultivating  them 
there  for  some  years  afterwards.  Among  the  Moravians,  on  the  Continent, 
the  churchyard  is  sometimes  laid  out  in  compartments,  with  walks  between, 
like  a  garden ;  and  the  compartments  are  kept  dug,  and  planted  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants.  Two  powerful  arguments  are  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  practice :  the  first  is,  that  a  churchyard  so  managed  costs  less  than  if  it 
were  in  turf,  and  kept  short  by  mowing ;  the  second,  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  always  the  same  appearance,  there  being  no  gravestones  or  tombs, 
and  the  ground  being  lefl  level,  and  replanted  with  the  plants  which  stood  on 
it  before,  after  every  interment ;  these  having  been  carefully  taken  up,  and 
placed  on  one  side,  before  the  grave  was  dug.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of 
treating  a  churchyard,  however  consonant  it  may  be  to  the  ideas  oi  those  who 
adopt  it,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  desiderata.  It  does  not  indicate  its 
use,  as  it  has  neither  raised  graves,  tombs,  gravestones,  nor  any  other  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  a  place  of  burial ;  and  it  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
solemn  emotions,  as  it  has  all  the  gaiety  of  a  flower-garden. 

In  Britain,  respect  for  the  dead  is  not  generally  shown  by  the  introduction 
of  flowers  over  their  graves  ;  but  the  practice  prevails  in  some  places  throughout 
the  country,  more  especially  in  Wales,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  metro- 
politan and  other  cemeteries.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged,  as  rendering  burial-grounds  inviting  as  places  to  walk  in,  and  as 
the  frequent  recollection  of  deceased  friends  has  a  tendency  to  sober  the 
mind  and  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  living.  In  every  part  of  Germany 
where  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
their  friends,  or  even  of  visiting  these  graves  annually  on  a  certain  day  and 
decorating  them,  the  inhabitants  are  a  reflective,  and  very  humane  and 
amiable,  people ;  for  example,  at  Munich.  The  Introduction  of  flowers  in 
churchyards,  therefore,  where  thev  are  planted  over  the  graves  by  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  their  introduction  in  the 
margins  of  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  imitation  of  shrubberies,  as  is 
done  in  some  of  our  public  cemeteries ;  to  the  utter  neglect,  as  we  think,  of 
appropriate  character  and  expression.*     Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  three 


*  Hanover  Chapel,  Brighton,  has  a  burying-ground  which  is  quite  unique. 
A  straight  avenue  of  elm  trees  leads  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  gravel  walk,  which  runs  down  the  centre  of 
the  avenue,  is  a  narrow  margin  of  smooth  highly  kept  grass.     Next  there  is 


f 
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principles  of  simplicity,  order,  and  neatness,  as  guides  in  laying  out  church- 
yards, we  shall  next  proceed  with  the  details. 

SUutUion  and  Soil. —  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  a  country 
church  ought  either  to  be  built  adjoining  the  village  for  which  it  is  intended, 
or,  if  it  is  to  serve  two  or  three  villages,  in  a  situation  central  to  them.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  an  elevated  knoll,  in  order  that  the  church 
and  the  spire  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  parish.  The  knoll  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  its  summit  being  reduced  to  a  level,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  nearly  level, 
platform,  or  piece  of  table  land,  about  the  size  of  the  churchvard ;  a  level 
surface  being  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  interment  than  a  sloping 
one,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  given  her^ter.  Besides  which,  the  ground 
plan  of  a  church  being  a  parallelograni,  to  see  it  rising  out  of  a  round  knoll 
would  be  contrary  to  every  idea  of  a  suitable  and  secure  foundation.  Adhere 
I  there  is  no  want  of  room,  or  not  many  buriab  likely  to  take  place,  the  sur&ce 

of  a  churchyard,  instead  of  being  level,  may  be  quite  irregular ;  but,  in  this 
!  case,  the  places  for  graves,  and  the  walks  of  communication  to  these  places, 

i  must  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  level.     This  can 

I  always  be  effected  by  laying  the  ground  out  in  terraces  ;  a  mode  of  disposition 

f  which  may  be  as  advantageously  adopted  in  churchyard  gardening,  as  it  is  in 

gardening  as  an  art  of  culture.  The  soil  should,  if  possible,  l^  sandy  or 
gravelly,  as  being  most  suitable  for  promoting  animal  decomposition ;  and 
also  because  there  is  a  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  being  buried  in  dry  soil. 
The  worst  of  all  soils  for  a  churchyard  is  a  stiff*  wet  clay  ;  which,  by  its  com- 
pactness and  retention  of  water,  prevents  the  natural  decomposition  of  the 
body,  and  changes  it  into  an  adipose  substance. 

The  Size  of  the  Church,  and  this  Extent  of  the  Churchyard,  will  depend  on  the 
population  for  whose  service  they  are  intended  ;  and  on  the  probable  slowness 
or  rapidity  of  its  increase.  The  form  of  the  church  may  be  considered  as 
fixed,  by  precedent  and  immemorial  usage,  in  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  or 
without  projections  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ; 
and  having  a  tower,  steeple,  or  cupola,  at  one  end,  for  the  church  bells  and  a 
clock.  There  are  some  examples,  however,  of  churches  having  been  made 
semicircular,  circular,  or  polygonal,  in  the  plan,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  par- 
ticular situations. 

The  form  of  the  churchyard  is  not  fixed,  like  that  of  the  church,  but  will 


on  each  side  a  neat  low  wire  fence,  and  beyond  this  is  the  burying-ground,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  dug  and  planted  with  herbaceous  plants,  interspersed 
with  low  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  divided  by  walks,  in  some  places 
straight,  and  in  others  winding.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  graves  and 
gravestones ;  and,  as  the  gates  in  the  wire  fence  are  all  kept  locked,  no  person 
IS  allowed  to  walk  among  the  graves  who  is  not  admitted  by  the  gardener. 
Every  recent  grave  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  green  turf,  kept  smooth  by 
clippmg  or  mowing,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  kept  dug  and  planted  ; 
so  that  no  flowers  can  be  said  to  be  grown  on  the  recent  graves,  but  only 
beside  them.  The  recent  graves  are  those  in  which  interments  have  taken 
place  within  two  or  three  years;  and  are  always  known  by  being  covered 
with  green  turf,  which  is  kept  fresh  by  watering,  and  short  and  thick  by  fre- 
quent mowing.  Nothing  that  we  ever  saw  in  a  cemetery  or  churchyard  comes 
up  to  the  high  keeping  displayed  in  this  one.  The  walks  and  their  edges 
were  perfect ;  the  grass  every  where  like  velvet ;  the  dug  ground  as  fresh  and 
garden-like  as  if  it  had  been  recently  dug  and  raked  ;  the  flowers  neatly  staked 
and  tied  up,  where  tying  was  required  ;  and  not  a  single  decayed  flower  or 
leaf  could  we  observe  any  where.  The  boundary  walls  were  covered  with 
ivy  and  other  climbers,  and  we  observed  trained  on  them  one  or  two  fig  trees 
and  some  other  plants  of  the  tree  kind  ;  but,  as  in  consequence  of  the  wire 
fence  we  could  not  get  into  the  interior  walks,  we  speak  only  of  what  we  saw 
from  the  avenue.     {Gard.  Mag,,  1842,  p.  S^Q.) 
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naturally  be  determined  jointly  by  the  form  and  position  of  the  church,  and 
the  form  of  the  ground  which  surrounds  it.  If  the  ground  be  level,  or  nearly 
so,  then  the  outline  of  the  churchyard  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  church, 
so  as  also  to  form  a  large  parallelogram,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  that 
being  the  prescribed  bearing  of  all  Christian  churches.  There  is,  however,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  477.),  a  great  disadvantage  in  placing  the  church  so 
as  to  bear  east  and  west,  which  is,  that  the  nortn  side,  both  of  the  church 
walls  and  the  part  of  the  churchyard  next  them,  is  kept  great  part  of  the  year 
in  the  shade,  and  the  ground  is  consequently  rendered  damp,  and  uninviting  to 
bury  in.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  advan- 
tage of  a  diagonal  bearing  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  acted  on,  both  in 
dwellings  and  churches.  Indeed,  no  single  building  or  row  of  houses,  or 
street,  should  be  set  down  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  unless  there 
is  some  very  decided  reason  for  doing  so. 

If  the  church  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  or 
dome-like  knoll,  then  the  outline  of  the  churchyard  will  be  determined  solely 
by  the  ground,  and  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  roundish  ;  and  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, that,  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  as  they  are  not  very  common,  we 
think  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  ought  to  be  round,  or  roundish,  also.  In 
general,  the  position  and  form  of  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  such  as  will  have 
a  good  effect  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  parish  from  which 
it  is  seen ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  look  well  from  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  also  from  the  different  doors  and  sides  of  the  church. 

The  Site  of  the  Church  should  be  central  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground 
which  is  to  constitute  the  churchyard,  when  that  shape  is  in  any  way  remark- 
able ;  but,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  level,  tne  church  may  be  placed 
nearer  one  end  of  the  parallelogram,  or  other-shaped  piece  of  ground,  which 
forms  the  churchyard,  than  another ;  or  even  nearer  to  one  side,  provided 
this  is  not  attended  with  injustice  to  the  parishioners.  In  general,  the  exact 
position  of  the  church  within  the  churchyard,  when  not  determined  by  natural 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  sides  on  which  it  is 
approached.  If  the  parish  lie  equally  round  the  church  on  every  side,  there 
will  be  at  least  four  gates  to  the  churchyard,  corresponding  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points  ;  and  in  that  case  the  church  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
churchyard ;  but,  if  there  be  only  a  gate  at  one  end,  or  if  there  should  be 
several  gates  all  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  the  church  ought  to  be 
placed  accordingly. 

The  Ground  Plan  of  the  Churchy  its  exact  position  in  the  churchyard,  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  latter,  and  the  different  churchyard  doors  or  gates  being 
fixed  on,  before  any  thing  farther  is  done,  the  church  ought  to  be  built ;  ana 
we  shall  suppose  that  its  elevation  is  so  designed  as  to  appear  to  rise  from  a 
platform  of  gravel  or  pavement,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  fl.  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  church  ;  this  platform,  or  terrace,  being  supported  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  turf,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  furnished  with  flights  of  steps  opposite 
each  of  the  churchyard  gates.  Underneath  the  surrounding  platform  there 
ought  to  be  a  deep  barrel-drain  or  box-drain,  for  receiving  the  rain-water  from 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  thus  keeping  the  foundations  dry;  and  from  this 
drain  there  ought  to  proceed  others  of  the  same  kind,  under  each  of  the  walks 
which  lead  from  the  church  platform  to  the  boundary  wall.  These  last,  besides 
carrying  away  the  water  collected  in  the  drain  which  surrounds  the  church, 
will  dry  the  subsoil  of  the  churchyard  generally,  and  enable  it  the  better  to 
absorb  the  water  of  decomposition ;  and  receive  the  surface  water  from  the 
walks,  through  gratings  placed  at  regular  distances. 

The  BouTtdary  Fence  of  the  churchyard  should  be  such  as  to  exclude  every 
kind  of  domestic  quadruped  ;  but  it  is  not,  in  general,  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so  high  as  to  prove  a  barrier  to  man;  because  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that 
most  persons  will  reverence  the  interior  more  or  less,  and  that  those  who 
are  without  this  reverence  will  have,  in  general,  nothing  to  gain  by  breaking 
into  such  a  scene.     We  here  exclude  altogether  the  consideration  of  body- 
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stealing,  which  a  recent  judicious  law  has  rendered  no  longer  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, more  especially  in  country  places  As  swine  and  rabbits  are  particularly 
offensive  in  churchyards,  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  boundary  fence 
should  either  be  a  low  wall  of  3  ft.,  surmounted  by  a  holly  or  thorn  hedge ;  or 
a  wall  of  6  or  7  feet  in  height,  without  any  hedge.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  may  be  planted  with  common  ivy.  Where  the  church- 
yard is  to  be  united  with  the  adjoining  lawn,  garden,  or  pleasure-ground  of  the 
parsonage,  the  boundary  fence  on  the  side  next  the  residence  may  be  an  open 
iron  railing ;  and,  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a  pleasure-ground  on  a  lar^e 
scale,  or  a  park,  it  may  either  be  surrounded  by  an  open  iron  railing,  or  by  a 
deep  and  wide  sunk  fence.  If  a  hedge  is  in  any  case  determined  on  as  the 
boundary  to  a  churchyard,  it  ought  to  be  kept  much  broader  at  bottom  than 
at  top,  in  order  that  it  may  grow  quite  thicx  and  close  there ;  and  the  only 
plants  fit  for  such  a  hedge  are  the  common  white  thorn  and  the  holly. 

The  Walks  of  a  Churchyard  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  for  proceeding  from  the 
different  gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors,  for  persons  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  church ;  and  those  which  make  the  circuit  of  the 
churchyard,  for  the  more  conveniently  viewing  the  tombs  and  graves,  and  for 
conducting  funerals.  The  walks  proceeding  from  the  entrance  gates  in  the 
boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors  should  be  always  in  straight  lines,  and  of 
a  width  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  but  never 
narrower  than  6  fl. ;  because  this  is  the  least  width  which  will  allow  two  per- 
sons abreast,  carrjing  a  coffin  between  them  on  handspokes,  to  pass  solemnly 
along  ;  the  width,  indeed,  should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  a  funeral  procession  crowded  and  huddled 
together  for  want  of  room.  In  every  case,  we  would,  if  possible,  place  the 
entrance  gates  so  that  the  walk  from  them  to  the  church,  whether  to  its  sides 
or  its  ends,  might  always  meet  the  building  at  a  right  angle. 

With  respect  to  the  walk  round  the  churchyard,  it  should  in  every  case,  and 
whether  tl)e  churchyard  were  small  or  large,  be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  10  fit. 
from  the  boundary  wall,  in  order  to  leave  a  border  sufficiently  broad  for  a 
range  of  graves  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  This  walk  should  be 
of  the  same  breadth  as  the  others  ;  and,  like  them,  in  no  case  less  than  6  fl. 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  In  most  churchyards  this  boundary  walk, 
and  the  cross  walks  necessary  as  approaches  to  the  church,  will  be  sufficient ; 
but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  cross  walks  from  the  boundary  walk  to  the 
terrace  round  the  church  may  be  added  ;  or  a  second  surrouncfing  walk  may 
be  formed,  half-way  between  the  terrace  or  walk  round  the  church,  and  the 
circumferential  walk. 

7%e  grassy  Surface  of  a  Churchyard^  when  it  is  newly  laid  out,  should,  of 
course,  be  even ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  level,  the  more  convenient  will  it  be 
for  all  the  purposes  of  interment.  Whether  even  or  uneven,  it  should  always 
have  a  descent  from  the  church,  rather  than  towards  it,  for  the  sake  of  throw- 
ing off  the  surface  water ;  and  in  strong  clayey  soils,  in  moist  climates,  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  by  surface  gutters,  even  in  the  turf,  for  conveying  the 
water  to  underground  drains,  or  directly  along  the  surface  to  the  boundary  of 
the  churchyard. 

Trees  in  Churchyards, — The  number  of  trees  which  may  be  introduced  into 
a  churchyard  depends  on  its  situation  and  soil ;  the  great  object,  next  to  that 
of  leaving  abundance  of  room  for  the  graves,  being  to  preserve  dryness,  in 
order  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  mephitic  effluvia  that  may  rise  to  the 
surface,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  Where  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  the  situation  low,  very  few  trees  are 
admissible ;  and  these  few  should  be  small  fastigiate-growing  kinds,  that  neither 
cover  a  large  space  with  their  branches,  nor  give  too  much  shade  when  the 
sun  shines.  In  an  elevated  open  situation,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly, 
the  trees  in  a  churchyard  may  be  comparatively  numerous  ;  because  the  shelter 
which  they  will  afford  in  winter  will  produce  warmth  to  persons  crossing  the 
churchyard  to  church  ;  and,  from  the  airiness  of  the  situation,  and  dryness  of 
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the  soil,  they  will  not  produce  damp  when  their  leaves  are  on  in  summer,  but 
will  freely  admit  of  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

Supposing  a  new  churchyard  to  be  planted,  we  should  place  the  trees 
chiefly  at  regular  distances,  in  rows  parallel  to  the  walks.  There  are  very  few 
churchyards  that  would  bear  more  trees  than  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  cir- 
cumferential walk,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  walks  leading  from  the 
entrance  gates  to  the  church  doors ;  while,  in  cases  of  limited  extent,  and  a 
clayey  soil,  a  row  of  trees,  planted  at  regular  distances  along  the  boundary 
fence,  will,  perhaps,  be  as  many  as  can  be  introduced  without  producing 
damp  ;  and,  in  others,  a  few  trees  along  each  side  of  the  principal  walk  from 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  churchyard  to  the  church  will,  perhaps,  be  enough. 
It  must  not  t^  forgotten,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  a  churchyard, 
in  general,  lies  from  east  to  west ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  trees  planted  in 
that  direction  will  throw  a  shade  upon  the  ground  the  greater  part  of  every 
day  that  the  sun  shines,  throughout  the  year.  For  this  reason,  where  the  soil 
is  so  damp,  or  the  situation  so  confined,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  introduce 
but  very  few  trees,  these  ought  either  to  be  in  lines  along  such  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  church  terrace  as  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  ;  or 
to  be  introduced  as  single  trees,  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross  walks  with 
the  boundary  walk. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  form  a  subject  of  as  great 
importance  as  their  number  ;  because  a  single  tree  of  some  species  will  pro- 
duce more  bulk  of  head,  and  consequently  more  shelter,  shade,  and  damp,  than 
half  a  dozen  trees  of  some  other  kinds.  As  a  euide  in  the  choice  of  the  kinds 
of  trees,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  principle,  that  none  ought  to  be  planted 
which  will  grow  higher  than  the  side  walls  of  the  church ;  because  to  conceal 
the  church  by  its  appendages  or  ornaments  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  good 
taste,  but  with  common  sense.  By  good  taste,  in  this  instance,  we  mean 
allowing  the  church  to  have  its  proper  expression,  as  the  principal  and  most 
dignified  object  in  the  landscape.  Thorns,  hollies,  maples,  sycamores,  yews, 
mountain  ash,  wild  service,  &c.,  are  suitable  trees  for  the  churchyards  of  very 
small  churches  ;  and  the  common  maple,  some  species  of  oaks,  such  as  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  Italian  oak,  and  some  of  the  American  oaks,  with  a  host  of 
other  middle-sized  trees,  are  suitable  for  the  churchyards  of  churches  of  the 
ordinary  size.  There  are  very  few  country  churches,  indeed,  which  have  even 
their  towers  or  spires  sufiiciently  high  to  admit  of  the  stronger-growing  elms 
or  poplars  being  planted  in  their  churchyards.  The  Oriental  plane  (not  the 
Occidental)  may  be  especially  recommended,  on  account  of  the  stone-like  hue 
of  its  bark  and  foliage,  its  finely  cut  leaves,  and  agreeable  shade,  for  churches 
of  both  the  largest  and  the  middle  size.  The  purple  beech  would  harmonise 
well  in  churchyards  with  the  dark  yew  ;  and  the  flowering  ash  is,  also,  a  very 
suitable  tree. 

As  all  trees  in  churchyards  must  be  liable  to  have  their  roots  injured  by  the 
digging  of  graves,  this  is  one  grand  argument  for  planting  the  trees  alongside 
the  walks  ;  because  in  that  case  there  will  be  always  one  side  of  the  tree  the 
roots  of  which  will  remain  untouched,  viz.  those  which  spread  under  the 
walk.  For  the  same  reason,  trees  with  roots  that  spread  near  the  surface, 
such  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  should  seldom  be  made  choice  of.  Were  it  not 
on  this  account,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  would  be  one  of  the  most  fitting  of  all 
trees  for  a  churchyard,  from  the  sombre  hue  of  its  foliage,  and  its  grand  and 
yet  picturesque  form  ;  from  the  horizontal  lines  of  its  spreading  branches 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  Gothic  church ;  and, 
above  all,  from  the  associations  connected  with  it,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
mention  in  Holy  Writ.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that,  in  all  new  churchyards,  two  or  three  spots  (each  of  about  30  ft.  in  dia- 
meter) were  set  apart,  not  to  be  broken  up  for  interments,  and  each  planted 
with  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  many  old  churchyards  in  the  country,  a  spot 
sufficiently  large  for  at  least  one  cedar  might  easily  be  spared  ;  and  the  cler- 
gyman or  the  churchwardens  who  should  plant  a  cedar  on  such  a  spot,  and 
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fence  it  sufficiently  while  young,  would  confer  a  grand  and  appropriate  oma- 
ment  on  the  church,  and  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  parishionenu 

No  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  the  natural  habit  of  which  is 
to  grow  near  water,  such  as  willows,  alders,  &c. ;  because  the  expression 
conveyed  by  such  trees,  being  that  of  a  moist  situation,  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able for  a  churchyard  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  in  general  do  not  partici- 
pate in  these  associations,  one  of  the  most  popular  trees  in  churchyards  everv 
where  is  the  weeping  willow.  On  the  whole,  the  cypress,  the  yew,  the  Irish 
yew,  the  red  cedar,  the  Swedish  aud  Irish  junipers,  the  Junfperus  recurva, 
the  Oriental  arbor  vitse,  the  different  species  of  thorns,  the  common  Mont- 
pelier,  mountain,  and  other  maples,  the  wild  service,  the  whitebeam  tree  and 
Its  hybrids,  the  hollv>  and  a  few  oUiers,  are  the  most  suitable  low  trees  for 
churchyards;  next,  those  which  grow  about  the  height  of  the  Norway  maple; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  rank  in  point  of  size  with  the  Oriental  plane. 

The  System  of  Intermentt  in  Churchvardt  is,  in  general,  very  imperfect ;  and, 
indeed,  m  many  cases  no  system  wnatever  is  fuiopted.  The  obvious  prin- 
ciple is,  to  place  the  tombs  near  the  eye,  and  consequently  near  the  walks ; 
and  to  place  the  graves  without  gravestones  in  the  interior  of  the  com- 
partments. For  this  reason,  we  would  reserve  a  strip  of  ground,  10  or  12  feet 
in  width,  along  both  sides  of  the  walks  (which  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  boundary  walk  and  the  boundary  wall)  ;  these  strips 
sDould  be  devoted  exclusively  to  family  burial-places,  whether  merely  inai- 
cated  by  corner  stones,  or  railed  in,  or  containing  gravestones  or  tombs. 
The  whole  of  the  compartments  being  thus  bordered  by  strips  for  family 
burial-places  or  purchased  graves,  the  interior  of  each  compartment  might 
either  be  laid  out  in  strips  parallel  to  the  borders,  with  gravel  walks  between; 
or  devoted  to  graves  without  marks,  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  a  garden,  with 
regular  alleys  of  turf  between.  The  manner  of  arranging  these  graves^  and  all 
the  regulations  respecting  them,  should  be  much  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended for  cemeteries,  p.  158. 

In  Germany,  it  is  customary,  in  some  churchyards,  to  bury  all  the  children 
under  a  certain  age,  who  are  not  to  have  grave-marks,  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves  ;  not  only  because  the  waste  of  ground  occasioned  by  placing 
large  and  small  graves  together  is  thus  avoided,  but  because  it  is  found  that, 
in  the  case  of  children,  the  ground  may  be  used  again  much  sooner  than  the 
ground  in  which  adults  have  been  buried.  But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  recommend  such  a  practice  for  Britain,  where  churchvards  are,  or  may  be, 
increased  in  size  with  the  increase  of  population ;  and  where  it  is  desirable 
that  no  grave  should  be  opened  af^er  it  has  once  been  filled. 

On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  extent  of  the 
churchyard  in  country  parishes  remains  the  same  as  it  was  several  centuries 
ago ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  in  districts  where  the  population  has 
increased,  the  graves  are  crowded  together  so  as  to  obliterate  one  another, 
and  the  ground  raised  considerably  above  the  surroundine  surface,  as  well  as 
above  the  floor  of  the  church.  Every  time  a  grave  is  dug  in  such  church- 
yards a  great  number  of  bones  are  thrown  up ;  which  are  deposited  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  charnel-house,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  sold  afterwards  to 
bone  collectors,  who  ship  them  to  Britain,  along  with  the  bones  of  quadru- 
peds,  to  be  crushed  for  manure.     (See  Gard,  Mag.  for  1842,  p.  546.) 

Fig.^  107.  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  churchyard  laid  out  agreeably  to  the 
foregoing  principles;  and^.  106.  is  an  isometrical  view,  supposing  the  trees  to 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  planted,  and  some  of  the  gravestones  and  tombs 
to  have  been  erected.  The  churchyard  is  of  small  size,  and  is  adapted  for  an 
agricultural  parish,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  moderately 
good  circumstances,  and  whence  it  is  supposed  the  superfluous  population 
will  migrate  to  the  towns,  and  leave  the  number  of  permanent  inhabitants 
comparatively  stationary.  There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ^at  a 
fig,  107.),  over  which  there  is  an  archway  for  the  protection  of  persons  waiting 
during  rain  or  snow.  The  walk  is  8  ft.  broad,  and  proceeds  direct  to  the  steps 
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(b)  which  ascend  to  the  platform  on  which  the  church  stands.  The  circum- 
ferential walk  (c)  is  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  border  for  tombs  and  gravestones  on 
each  side,  1 2  ft.  wide*  There  is  also  an  inner  walk  (d)  o£  the  same  width, 
between  which  and  the  platform  on  which  the  church  stands  there  is  another 
12  ft.  broad  for  tombs.  The  space  for  graves  without  marks  lies  on  each  side 
of  the  walk  e,  and  is  in  14  divisions,  with  room  in  each  for  24  graves.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  separated  by  a  grass  path  2  h.  wide.  The  two  surround- 
ing borders,  intended  for  tombs,  are  planted  with  trees  20  ft.  apart.  At  the 
angles  (//),  these  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  at  the  main  entrance  (jg  g), 
they  are  yew  trees  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  are  different  species  of 
thorns  (Cratse^gus)  (A),  and  evergreen  cypresses  (t),  alternately  ;  except 
opposite  to  the  side  entrances  to  the  platform,  and  at  the  angles  adjoining  the 
cedars,  where  there  are  yew  trees  marked  k  k  k  k.  Whatever  tree  is  in- 
troduced on  one  side  of  the  walk,  the  same  sort  is  also  planted  on  the  other ; 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  in  the  perspective.  The  number  o£  trees 
wanted  for  this  churchyard  will  be  8  cedars  of  Lebanon,  20  yews,  28  cy- 
presses, and  32  plants  of  Cratse^gus.  The  latter  may  be  of  the  following  16 
species  or  varieties  :  — 

C  coccinea.  C.  j^ronia. 

C.  c.  coral lina.  C.  Oxyacantha  rosea. 

C  punctata.  C.  O.  m{iltiplex  (flore  pleno^. 

C.  Crus-g611i.  C.  O.  melanoc&rpa. 

C.  C.  ^alicifolia.  C,  O,  praeVox. 

C.  orientalis  (odoratissima).  C.  glandulosa. 

C.  tanncetifolia.  C,  heteroph^lla. 

C,  t.  Celsidna,  C,  flava. 

Half  the  yews  may  be  of  the  upright  Irish  variety ;  but  the  cypresses  should 
be  all  of  the  common  upright-growing  kind.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  in  Scotland,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  cypress ;  but  in  all 
such  places  the  Irish  yew,  Irish  juniper,  Swedish  juniper,  weeping  Nepal 
juniper  (c^uniperus  rec6rva),  the  upright-growing  variety  of  the  Oriental  arbor 
vitse,  or  the  Pinus  Cembra,  may  be  substituted.  The  common  holly  is»  also 
not  a  bad  substitute ;  and,  if  deciduous  cypress-like  trees  were  required^  we 
know  of  none  more  suitable  than  the  Quercus  pedunculata  fastigiata  and  the 
CVatae^gus  Oxyacantha  stricta. 

The  parties  wishing  to  bury  in  the  borders  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
obliged  to  erect  tombs  of  any  sort,  or  even  to  enclose  the  spot  which  they 
have  purchased  with  an  iron  railing  ;  all  that  they  will  be  held  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  will  be,  to  confine  their  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  paral- 
lelogram which  they  may  purchase  (and  which  may  be  either  single,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  at  /,  or  double,  as  at  u),  and  the  four  corners  of  which  will  be 
indicated  by  four  stones  let  into  the  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.     The 
party  purchasing  the  ground  may  erect  any  description  of  gravestone,  tomb, 
statue,  or  monument,  he  chooses  within  it ;  or  he  may  leave  it  in  naked  turf, 
which  will  be  mown  or  clipped  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  ;  or  he  may  plant 
it  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  which  case  he  must  keep  it  in  repair  himself. 
We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  not  rendering  it  compulsory  to  erect  tombs 
or   iron   railings,  in  order  that  we  may   not  seem  to  exclude  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  expense  of  such  memorials,  from  purchasing  a  grave  to  hold 
in  perpetuity.     A  poor  man  may  be  willing  to  afford  the  price  of  a  grave,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  his  family  from   being  disturbed ;  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  the  farther  expense  of  decorating  it,  by  setting 
up  a  gravestone  or  erecting  a  tomb. 

The  Church  shown  in  the  figures  is  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  improved 
design,  suggested  by  an  architect  in  the  Architectural  Magazine ;  and  it  differs 
from  the  ordinary  f)lan  of  churches  in  the  manner  of  the  entrances,  and  also 
in  the  general  form  being  nearer  that  of  a  square  than  is  usual.  The  author 
of  this  plan  adopts  it  as  a  principle,  "  that  the  point  in  the  outer  walls  from 
which  each  pew,  and  each  class  of  pews,  can  be  gained  by  the  shortest  pos- 
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Bible  distance,  is  the  best  situation  for  an  entrance ;  and  for  the  following 
reason :  that  a  person  entering  a  church  after  the  congregation  has  partly 
assembled,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  after  service  is  commenced,  may  gain 
his  sitting  as  soon  as  possible,  and  avoid  at  least  one  half  the  disturbance 
otherwise  created,  by  having  only  half  the  length  of  an  aisle  to  traverse.** 
With  respect  to  the  general  torm,  this  architect  considers  "  that  plan  the  best 
which  concentrates  the  greatest  number  of  benches  or  pews  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  preacher ;  and  hence  he  prefers  a  sauare  to  a  parallelogram." 
He  adds  :  **  Never  let  the  inner  entrance  door  or  a  church,  open  under  a 

fallery,  or  the  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  will  be  irrecoverably  lost, 
f  you  will  have  western  entrances  and  western  galleries,  contrive  to  have 
porches  or  cloisters,  so  as  to  take  you  to  the  gallery  front  before  you  enter  the 
body  of  the  church."  (Arch,  Mag,,  iv.  p.  568.)  The  ground  plan  in^.  107. 
is  made  in  accordance  with  these  principles  :  /  /  are  the  entrance  porches ; 
m  m,  staircases,  from  which  the  body  of  the  church  is  ent^ed  through  loblnes 
at  It.  The  inner  lobbies  are  formed  by  two  pairs  of  folding  doors,  with  a 
space  between,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  towers  which  con- 
tain the  stairs.  The  inner  doors  of  the  lobbies  may  be  glazed  with  stained 
or  painted  glass.  If  the  body  of  the  church  be  fitted  up  with  benches,  the 
effect  would  harmonise  better  with  this  style  of  architecture ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  clergymen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  this  arrangement 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christiamty,  according  to  which  all 
are  eaual  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Russian 
churches  there  are  no  benches  or  seats  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  the  meanest  slave  from  standing  by  the  side  of  the  highest  noble, 
or  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  portion  of  the  sittings  manced  o  o,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  our  architect  considers  should  be  free.  The 
communion  table  is  to  be  placed  at  p,  the  pulpit  at  g,  and  the  reading-desk  at 
r.  •*  The  vestry  and  singers'  seats  (*)  should  be  divided  from  the  body  of 
the  church  by  a  pierced  screen,  finished  upon  the  same  level  with  the  eallery 
fronts ;  and  above  thb  screen  should  be  a  niche  and  canopy  to  the  pulpit,  de- 
signed as  much  as  possible  to  improve  the  sound.*'  (lb.,  p.  571.)  Whoever 
wishes  to  enter  into  farther  detail  on  the  subject  of  churches,  and  to  see 
plans  and  elevations  on  a  large  scale  of  the  one  shown  in  Jig,  106.,  may  con- 
sult the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.,  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  and  p.  566., 
and  vol.  v.  p.  223. 

The  Parsonage  House  and  Grounds  will,  in  general,  be  most  conveniently 
situated  adjoining  the  church  and  churchyard ;  and  the  church  will  alwavs 
form  a  most  appropriate  object  in  the  principal  view  from  the  parsonage.  The 
churchyard,  also,  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  view ;  and  at  other 
times  it  ma^  be  so  united  with  the  grounds  of  the  parsonage  as  almost  to 
seem  a  continuation  of  them.  In  the  greater  number  of  situations,  however, 
we  believe  the  clerg}'man  will  prefer  having  his  residence  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  churchyard ;  not  only  from  the  idea  that  there  may  be  mephitic  ex- 
halations from  It  (especially  in  churchyards  where  the  graves  are  crowded 
pell-mell  together,  apa  opened  without  any  regular  system),  but  also  because 
familiarity  with  the  interments  taking  place  in  it  may  lessen  the  sentiment  of 
solemnity  excited  by  them  in  his  children  and  domestics,  and  may  obtrude 
that  expression  more  powerfiiUy  than  is  desirable  upon  the  minds  of  strangers 
who  may  be  his  euests.  Another  and  a  decisive  reason  why  the  church  and 
churchyard  should  generally  stand  alone  is,  that  the  expression  of  solemnity 
is  heightened  by  this  circumstance.  Solitariness  is  unquestionably  a  powaful 
ingredient  in  all  feelings  which  are  the  opposite  to  those  of  gaiety ;  and,  on 
this  account,  the  church  and  churchyard  should  stand  completely  isolated, 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  elevated  as  to  be 
seen  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  (See  the  subject  of  Parsonage  Houses 
treated  of  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  607.  to  p.  615.;  in  which  the  plan  of 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  laid  out  from  our  designs  in  1837,  is  given  as  an  example 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a  parsonage  united  with  the  scenery  of  an  ad- 
joining churchyard.) 
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Art.  V.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  Bj  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{ConOnued/rom  p.  436.) 
Letter  XIX.    Crane^ecked  Short^umdled  Hoes. 

I  NOW  give  you  an  account  of  the  different  usea  I  make  of  my 
little  crane-necked 
hoes.  {fig.  108.) 

Nob.  1.  and  2.^  k 
in  fig.  109.,  I  use  ?*( 
for     cutting    and 
thinning     out    all 
kinds  of  vegetable 
crops  to  their  final 
.  distance,  such  as  carrots,  early  turnips,  parsneps,  onions,  lettuce, 
&c.;  and  for  stirring  the  surface  amongst  any  growing  crops, 
where  there  is  not 
room  for  a   larger 

hoe. 

Nos.  3.  and  4.,  in 
fig.  109.,  are  for  the 
same  purpose,  the 
first  time  of  thin- 
ning ;  and  for  hoeing 
such  crops  as  do  not 
require  to  be  made 
so  thin,  as  well  as 
among  all  kinds  of 
plants  that  are 
pricked  out,  such 
as  celery,  cauliflow- 
ers, broccoli,  cab- 
bage, &c. 

Nos.  5.  and  6.,  in 
fig.  1 10.,  I  use  for  all 
kinds  of  seed  beds ; 
for  radishes,  carrots,  &c,  in  frames  and  pits ;  for  small  seedlings 
just  pricked  out  in  frames,  pits,  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  hooped 
beds ;  amongst  peas  in  rows,  wh^n  they  first  come  up ;  or  any 
other  small  crop  where  there  is  not  room  for  wider  hoes,  and  the 
surface  requires  breaking.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  have  any 
hand-weeding  done,  except  in  the  gravel  walks ;  as  I  am  well 
convinced  there  is  much  mischief  done  by  incautious  and  thought- 
less people  weeding  amongst  crops. 

Nos.  7.  and  8.,  in  fig.  110.,  I  use  for  stirring  the  surface  of 
potted  plants,  seed-pans,  &c.      No.  8.,  with  a  sort  of  pointed 
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blade^  I  find  very  useftil  for  moving  the      ^       ^>i  z^ 
soil  round  the  rims  of  the  pots,  to  clear 
out  any  obstruction  that  is  likely  to  pre-  ^ 
vent  a  firee  difiusion  of  water. 

I  well  know  it  is  an  idea  many  people 
have,  that  it  is  loss  of  time  to  hoe  ^ 
before  they  have  a  crop  of  weeds ;  and 
they  have  encouraged  their  growth  for       <       ^  ^ 

a  considerable  time,  as  if  they  were  in  -  ^0gf;^;^!^.~J......k..\ 

some  fear  of  losing  the  stock  of  them.  ^ 

In  good  cultivation  a  weed  ought  never       <      /#  ^        > 

to  be  seen.     I  do  not  agree  with  those  ^  mg^f^;^'''^''^^^  f  |  r- 
that  tell  us  one  good  weeding  is  worth  X"' 

two  hoeings :  I  say,  never  weed  any  crop  "«•  "^  SiSStrsSu  ^^  ^'*' 
in  which  a  hoe  can  be  got  between  the 

plants ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  destroying  weeds  and  vermin, 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  if  hoeing  is  well  done,  as  for 
increasing  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  to  allow  the  water  and  air  to 
penetrate  freely  through  it.  I  am  well  convinced,  by  long  and 
close  practice,  that  oftentimes  there  is  more  benefit  derived  by 
crops  from  keeping  them  well  hoed,  than  there  is  from  the  manure 
applied.  By  keeping  the  surface  of  the  earth  clean,  open,  and 
healthy,  natiu'e  supplies  herself:  it  is  not  only  the  means  of 
eradicating  weeds  and  vermin,  but  through  it  (stirring  the  soil) 
vegetables  profit  in  every  way ;  they  are  clean,  healthy,  and  of  a 
finer  flavour.  Had  not  our  country  produced  weeds,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  using  the  hoe,  or  any 
other  fertilising  tool.  My  rule  is  to  hoe,  fork,  and  stir  the 
surface,  at  every  opportunity,  when  it  is  in  a  proper  state  for 
performing  these  operations.  Weeds  or  no  weeds,  still  I  keep 
stirring  the  soil ;  well  knowing,  from  practice,  the  very  beneficial 
effect  which  it  has.  It  is  attended  with  little  trouble,  and  only  re- 
quires to  be  adopted  as  a  system.  Raking  the  surface  fine  I  have  al- 
most wholly  dispensed  with,  in  every  department,  as  I  have  plainly 
seen  the  ill  effects  of  it  many  times ;  and  this  is  a  season  it  must 
be  much  felt,  particularly  on  all  kinds  of  heavy  soils :  the  heavy 
rains  will  run  the  surface  together,  and  bind  it  so  as  to  become 
caked,  "livery,"  and  *^ steely."  [See  p.  429.]  By  hoeing  with 
judgement  and  foresight,  the  surface  can  be  left  even,  wholesome, 
and^  porous ;  and  three  hoeings  can  be  accompliehed  to  one 
hoeing  and  raking.  Much  injury  is  done  by  raking  the  surface 
so  very  much,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  not  only  the  means 
of  binding  and  caking  the  surface,  but  it  clears  the  stones  off  as 
well.  The  earth  in  its  natural  state  has  stones,  decayed  roots, 
and  vegetation,  to  keep  it  open  and  porous,  and,  by  their  decom- 
position, gradually  to  add  to  the  earths  of  the  soil.  It  also 
contains  naturally  numerous  insects,  worms,  and  moles.     If  the 
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earth  is  sufficiently  drained^  either  naturally  or  otherwise^  and 
the  surface  kept  open^  there  is  no  fear  of  suffering  either  from 
drought  or  moisture ;  and  it  is  healthy  for  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Bicton  GardenSy  June  6,  1843. 


Art.  VI.       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn^  Shrubbery y  and 

Fkncer-Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued frim  p.  445.) 

The  design,  >%.  111.,  is  for  the  distribution  of  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  according  to  the  natural  system.  It  has  been  carried  into  execution 
in  the  Vice-Regal  Gardens  at  Monza,  near  Milan,  b^  Signor  Giuseppe  Manetti, 
the  director  of  these  gardens.  To  this  distinguished  honour  M.  Manetti, 
who  has  been  our  correspondent  for  many  years,  has  been  recently  elevated ; 
and  the  appointment  appears  to  us  to  do  equal  honour  to  him  and  to  his  royal 
master. 

The  ground  possesses  no  advantages  in  point  of  form  or  surface,  and  is 
rather  limited.  If  the  area  had  been  of  greater  extent,  M.  Manetti  observes, 
the  genera  would  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  of  different- 
coloured  plants,  such  as  Armeria  vulgaris ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  any 
thing  of  this  kind.  The  plants  included  in  this  collection  are  chiefly  such 
as  are  not  common  in  Italy.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows ;  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  being  turf,  and  the  main  walks  gravel ;  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  except  at  die  west  end. 


A.   THALAHIFLO^BiE. 

1.  J^anunculaceae. 

2.  BerbendetB. 

3.  Podophyllicese. 

4.  Papaveraceae. 

5.  JVimari^ceas. 

6.  Cruciferae. 

7.  C^stinese. 

8.  Fiolariese. 

9.  Caryoph^Uese. 

10.  Zflneae. 

11.  ilialv^ese. 

12.  ITypericineas. 

13.  Geraniicese. 

14.  Zygophylleae. 

15.  Autacese. 

B.  CALYCIFLO^BA. 

1.  Legumin6s8e. 

2.  jRoskcese. 

3.  Onagrarise. 

4.  Z^thrariacese. 

5.  Melastomacese. 

6.  Passifloreae. 

7.  Crassulacese. 

8.  5axifragese. 


9.  Umbelliferae. 

10.  Arali^ese. 

11.  iZubiaceae. 

12.  Valendne<B, 

13.  i>ipsacese. 

14.  Comp6sitss. 

15.  Lobeltoctfo?. 

16.  Campanul^eae. 

C.  COROLLIFLO^R^. 

1.  Jpoc/neae. 

2.  AwXepmdew, 

3.  Gentvanets, 

4.  Bignontocff^F. 

5.  Convolvulaceae. 

6.  Polemoni&ces. 

7.  ^oraginese. 

8.  Sol^neae. 

9.  Scrophulari&cese. 

10.  Labiates. 

11.  Ferben^ce«. 

12.  ^canthacesp. 

13.  Primulacese. 

14.  Globul^ae. 

15.  Plumbaglnese* 
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D.  HONOCHLAMY^DEA. 

1.  Plantaslneae. 

2.  Nycta^neae. 

3.  Polygonese. 

4.  j&uphorbcocmp. 

5.  (Trticeas. 

6.  /Sesed&ces. 

7.  Piperkceae. 

E.  ENDO^GENiB. 

1.  Orchideae. 

2.  /rides. 

3.  AmarylHde«p. 

4.  ^emerocallideae. 

5.  i^mil^ceae. 

6.  y^sphodeleae. 

7.  Tulk>ace€B, 

8.  Jlfelanth^eae. 

9.  ilroldeae. 

10.  t/unceae. 

11.  CyperdceiB, 

12.  Gramlneae. 

p.   ACRO^GBNA. 

1.  Alices. 

2.  ^quiset^ceae. 
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O.     HALF-HARDT   PLANTS. 

Jasminum  heteroph^lluro,  Erythrina  CMsta-edlli,  Poinciaiux  Gilli^,  Pit- 
t68poru]ii  Tolnra^  Siphoc^pylos  blcolor,  Rapni61epi8  <alicifolia,  Diospyros 
Kaiiy  Clianthus  punlceus,  Edwardsia  microphylla,  E.  graodiflora,  ^uplet^nim 
coriiceum,  B.  fruticosum,  Passifldra  casrulea,  P.  csrulea  caeruleo-raceroosa, 
Escallonta  monteyidensis,  E.  rubra,  E.  florib(mda,  F6ch8ta  venusta,  F.  f(il£en8, 
F.  corymbifloray  Hovenia  d61cis,  Az41ea  indica,  Callistemon  lanceolatus, 
Ulicium  florid&nuin,  Grab6wskia  boerhaavtes/o&x,  Xradrus  Borbonia,  Seriua 
fcB^tida,  .Els^us  arg^ntea,  Bdiddlea  globdaa,  C^tisus  nubfgenus,  A'thutMS 
^ndrdchne.  A,  AiiAxiucYoie  serratifblia.  Genista  thyrsiflora,  £fig{istnim  likciduin, 
L.  nepalenae,  CeaDothus  ceruJeus,  Benthamia  acumiD&ta,  B.  firagifera,  OHea 
fnkgrans,  O.  fragraos  loogifblia,  Pem^ttia  mucronl^ta.  Camellia  japdnica,  Cneo- 
rum  bicolor,  Duya(ia  dep^dens,  Podocdrpus  macroph^Uus,  &c. 

Monza,  riear  MUan,  July  10.  1843. 

(  7b  6«  eomiinuitd, ) 


Art.  yn.  Botanical^  Floricidturalj  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  arid 
BlantationSy  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  [whether  old  or  new) 
already  in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Plants^  the  "  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicuSy^  the  "  Hortus  Lignosus^  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicum/* 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  eax^h  containing 
seven  plates ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series, 
each  containing  six  plates  ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  ; 
in  monthly  numbers  ;  large  Svo ;  2s,  6d.  each. 

Legumm^sa, 

SC73    ZI'GHYif 

'  villftM  LhuU,      hairy      A.  uJ      or      8      fu      R      Swan  Rirer      1841.       BoC.  reg.  1842,  68. 

A  very  pretty  free-growing  species  of  this  genus,  which  succeeds  best  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat  not  broken  fine,  and  with  the  pots  well  drained. 
*'  It  is  easily  increased. by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds  which  are  produced  freely  when 
the  planto  get  laige.**  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1848.) 

1976.  AMl'CIif  17668  lygdmerif  Bot.  Mag.  4006. 

2186.  ZA'THYRUS 

nerrdfui  Lam.     nerrod     JL  |_J    pr    8     •»     B     Soatti  BruU     1840.     D    co    Bot.  mag.  8967. 

A  greenhouse  plant  with  blue  flowers  and  glaucous  leaves.    It  may  be 

Slanted  out  in  summer,  when  it  will  flower  in  the  open  border.  (Boi.  Mag., 
>ec.  1842.) 

L3096w 
pubiscens  Hook  et  Am.   downy    JL  lJ   pr   8    my    F.B    South  BraiU    184a    D    co    Bot.  icag. 

A  hardv  greenhouse  plant*  with  trailing  stems  of  2  or  3  feet  long,  and 
clusters  of  purplish  blue  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  soft 
silky  down.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.  1843.) 
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2837.  ilCA'CIA  24647  bUI6nt  Paxt.  Mag,  Bot,  vol.  ix.  p.  321. 

spectdbiSs  Benth.  A  beautiful  species  with  glaucous  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes  of  deep  yellow  balls  of  flowers.  Introduced  from  the  Swan  River  by 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  of  Exeter.  (Bot,  Reg.,  May,  IS^S,  Miac.) 

9072.  INDIGCVFERA  [reg.  1843,  14. 

ttach^odes  Lindl,  foiv-spiked    A  uJ    or    6    f    L.C    North-east  of  IndU    1889.    C    r    m    Bot. 


The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  collected  at  Bhotan,  in  the  north-east  of  India, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  handsome  greenhouse  shrub, 
flowering  nearly  all  the  summer,  and  it  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood.  (Bot,  Reg,,  March,  1843.) 

D6$ua  Don     Dotaa     A  iJ     or     6     •      Pk     Nepal     1840.      C     r     m      Bot.  reg.  1842, 67. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  species  of  Indig6fera,  with  abundance  of  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  mingled  with  the  leaves.  It  appears  almost  hardy  enough  to 
stand  in  the  open  larder,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  it  would  be  quite  hardy  and  very  ornamental.  It  grows  best  in  a 
rich  soil.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  1842.) 

lRx)8dce€B, 

Sphw^a  fissa  Lindl.  This  hardy  shrub,  which  was  supposed  to  be  new, 
flowered  in  November,  1841,  and  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  SpirsBa  ar- 
g^ntea  of  Mr.  Bentham.  As,  however,  there  is  another  j^pirse^  argentea, 
this  plant  will  probably  retain  its  specific  name  of  fissa,  which  alludes  to  the 
appearauce  of  the  leaves  when  young,  as  they  seem  to  be  split  up  into  nu- 
merous coarse  teeth.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

SievernA  eldta  Royle.  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  from  Nepal.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome,  and  they  are  produced  in  panicles  of  three  or  four 
flowers  each.  (Bot,  Reg.,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

ConUfretdcece, 
1208.  COMBRE'TUM  10200  grandiflbrum  Ptut.  Mag.  Bot.  vol.  Ix.  p.  109. 

Oruatrdcea, 

1188.  FU'CHS/J 

alp^stria  Gard,     moontaiii     _|  i_J     or     20     tu      S     Braiil     1841.     C     Lp     Bot  mag.  3999* 

This  very  distinct  and  elegant  species  of  F6chsia  was  found  by  Mr.  Grardner, 
during  his  last  visit  to  the  Organ  Mountains.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  F.  coccinea,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a 
bright  rose  colour,  with  dark  purple  petals.  The  leaves  are  very  handsome, 
beinff  entire,  with  a  long  point,  and  densely  pubescent ;  the  margins  are  slightly 
revolute  ;  and,  in  the  old  leaves,  the  margin,  midrifls,  and  large  veins  are  dark 
red.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Feb.  1843). 

iplfodens  Ztiev.      splendid     _|     or     6    su     S.G      Mexico    1841.      C    r.m    Bot  reg.  1642, 67. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
F.  fulgens,  but  they  have  much  shorter  tubes ;  and  the  stamens,  which  pro- 
ject a  good  way  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  have  large  pale  yellow 
anthers.  "  When  very  young,  the  foliage  and  lengthening  branches  are  quite 
hoary  with  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  found  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  it  is  probable  it  will  prove  the  hardiest 
of  its  race."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

GODE^TW  [61. 

grandlfldra  £ifid£     large-flowered    O     or    2   J.aa    Pk    California    1838.    S    co    Bot.  reg.  1843, 

This  is  a  very  handsome  annual,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  peculiarly 
delicate  texture,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  G.  rosea-alba, 
but  are  much  handsomer.  The  plant  formed  a  bush  of  about  2  fl.  high,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  seeds  were  saved 
of  it.  (Bof.  Reg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

Jlclaslomdceee. 

13G0.  PLBRO'MA  "  '  [4O07. 

Benthamrdnwm  Gard.    Mr,  BenUiaiii*t    Ji  O    or    6    au.o    P    Brasil    1841.    C    pJ    Bot  mag. 
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This  18  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  which  sometimes 
measure  2  in.  across,  and  are  quite  white  in  the  centre.  It  was  found  by  Mr. 
Gardner  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  rather  boggy  soil,  at  about  3000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  {Bot,  Mag,^  April,  1843.) 

MEDiyi'LLA  ^  ^  [bot.  Tol.  Ix.  p.  79. 

erythropbf  Ua  Blwne    red-lMved    &  uJ    or   S    lu    Pk    East  IndiM    1887.    C   p.l    Pmxt.  nuiip. 

A  handsome  greenhouse  or  stove  shrub,  with  clusters  of  rose-coloured 
flowers,  with  blue  anthers.  The  leaves  are  reddish  when  young,  though  they 
become  afterwards  of  a  pale  green.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  mix- 
ture of  turf  and  heath  mould,  and  watered  freely  during  the  summer  months. 
{Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot;  May,  1843.) 

C  BNTR  ADE^N  I A  6.  Dom,    iKetUron^  tpor,  adSu,  gland ;  ipar-Uke  gUmdalar  appendagm  to  anthers. ) 
rdtea  Limtt.     roce-ooloured     ■•  lJ     pr    I    ja    W.    Mexico    1840.     C    ■  p     Bot  reg.  1843, 20. 

A  very  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  which  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot 
high,  but  nas  such  a  number  of  branches  that  it  appears  a  perfect  mass  of 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  very  pretty ;  as  they  are  white, 
tinged  with  pink.  '*  It  is  a  soft-wooded  species,  growing  a  foot  high  in  a  sandy 
peat,  and  striking  readily  from  cuttings.**  It  is  frequently  called  in  the  nur- 
series Doncklaerta  diversifolia.  (BoL  Reg.,  April,  1843 ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of 
Bot.,  June,  1843.) 

filARCE^T/il  Dec.       (Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Marcei  of  Geneva.) 
excoriita  Dec.     loose-tMrked     fl:  O     pr    1    su    W    Mexico    1843.     C.    t.p    Bot.  reg.  1843, 81. 

This  pretty  little  plant  belongs  to  a  genus  very  little  known  in  England, 
though  it  is  met  with  occasionally  on  the  Continent.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  tropical  America,  where  they  are  found  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, in  sandy  places  ;  and  where  they  have  almost  the  habit  of  heaths. 
This  plant,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  genus  in  Great  Britain, 
flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

^yrtdce€B, 

HYPOCALY'MMA  BndL        (H«po,  under,  kolmmma^  ved ;  the  bracts  hiding  the  calrx  from  below.) 
robdstum  Endl.    robust    tt.  i |    or    1     my    Pk     New  Holland    1842.     C    l.p    Bot.  reg.  1843, 8. 

This  very  pretty  little  plant  has  flowers  so  much  like  those  of  a  peach, 
except  in  being  smaller,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  small  almond  or  peach 
tree  in  New  Holland ;  particularly  as  rose-coloured  flowers  are  so  very  rare 
among  the  myrtles.  This  plant  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe  and  rince  of  Exeter.  It  requires  to  have  the  pots  in  which  it  is 
grown  well  drained.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  smell  tike  lemon.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  Feb.  1843.) 

Patt\floreeB. 

1928.  PASSIFLO'EA 

actinia  Abo*.     sea-anemone-Iike     I.  O    cu    10    f    O    Braiil     1842.     C    oo    Bot.  mag.  4009. 

This  very  singular  passion-flower  is  named  in  consequence  of  its  resem- 
blance to  those  marine  animals,  so  common  on  rocky  coasts,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  sea-anemone,  or  actinia.  Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil ;  and  it  requires 
the  usual  culture  of  stove  plants.  {Bot.  Reg.,  April,  1843.) 

Loas&cese. 

2193.  LOA^SA,  or  CAKXPHORA  Tbot.  Tol.  Ix.  p.  289. 

Herb^rt/i  Paxt.     the  Bev.  W.  Herbert's     ^  O    or    6   su    S    hyb.     1842.     S.    s.p    Paxt.  mag. 

This  very  splendid  annual  is  a  hybrid  between  h.  laterltia  and  L.  pent- 
l&ndica.  It  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  climber,  and  will  flower  freely  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,  1843.) 

1447.  PORTULA^CA  spl^ndens,  garden  Tariety. 

This  is  a  garden  variety  of  Portulaca  Thellusonti.  "  It  is  a  tender  annual, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  which  flowers  most  abundantly  from  July  U>  Sep- 
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tember,  if  treated  in  the  following  manner.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March,  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  old  lime 
rubbish,  and  well  decomposed  cow-dung,  in  equal  portions.  The  plants 
should  be  raised  in  a  hotbed,  and,  when  large  enough,  should  be  potted  oiT 
sinelv  into  small  60-pots,  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that  in 
which  the  seeds  were  sown.  The  young  plants,  when  potted,  should  ^be 
again  returned  to  the  hotbed  ;  and,  when  well  established,  their  pots  being 
well  filled  with  roots,  should  be  re-potted  into  upright  thirty -twos,  draining 
the  pots  well,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  thin  covering  of 
fine  sand.  After  this,  the  pots  should  be  placed  on  the  front  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  guarded  from 
wind  and  rain,  the  first  of  which  destroys  the  flowers,  and  the  latter  the 
plants.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  watering  the  plants,  as  on  this  much 
depends  of  the  success  in  their  management ;  for  they  are  very  subject  to 
damp  off  close  to  the  soil."  (Bot.  Reg,^  July,  1843.) 

QcLcteeB, 

3369.  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

centotdrlui  P/e(^    many-fpined    n.Z3   or   \   JI   Y.R    Mexico    1840.     O   a-p    Bot  mag.  8874. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species :  the  flowers  are  copious  and  very  large, 
each  being  nearly  3  in.  across.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a 
reddish  streak  down  the  centre.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  its  spines.    i^Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

1471.  MAMMILLA'RIA 

pycnacilntha  Mart,    densely-tpined    a.  ID    or    |    J]    Y    Mexico    1841.    O    s.p    Bot.  mag.  3972. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  and  their  great 
abundance.  The  plant  itself  is  about  6  in.  high,  and  the  same  in  width,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  summit  five  or  six  at  a  time,  each  about  3  in. 
in  diameter  ;  so  that  the  flowers  take  up  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  pkmt. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  numerous  o^ets  also  are  produced  from  the  apex 
of  the  plant.    {Bot,  Mag,,  Oct.  1842.) 

turbiniUa  Hook,    top-ahaped  tL  Z^     gr     ^     Jl    Str    Mexico     1838.     O    c.p    Bot  mag.  3964. 

This  curious  plant  is  only  about  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  apple.  It  is 
of  a  singularly  pale  glaucous  hue.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  open  at  a  time.    (Bot  Mag,y  Dec.  1842.) 

Cereus  hiforrm  Lindl.  A  pretty  plant  fi'om  Honduras,  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers.     (Bot,  Reg,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

Cereus  ipeciosUnmus  var.  rrdnimus,  A  very  small-flowered  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  George  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Sept. 
1842.) 

GrostuldcecB, 

719.  nrsES 

£lbidum  Paxi.  wbitish   A    or    4  ap    W.Pk   hybrid    184a    C    co    Faxt  mag.  bot  toL  x.  p.  M. 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Inveresk,  near  Mussel- 
burgh. '*  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  French  white,  with  a  pink  eye ; 
whUe  the  plant  has  larger  racemes  of  flowers  than  R,  sanguineum,  and  is  a 
more  profuse  bloomer.  It  forms  a  verv  pleasing  contrast  to  the  deep  red 
flowers  of  R,  sanguineum,  and  is  a  most  clesirable  acquisition  to  the  shrubbery 
and  flower-garden.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  R,  sanguineum  (by 
cuttings  or  slips),  is  of  the  same  robust  habit  of  growth,  and,  like  that  species, 
thrives  well  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil  or  situation."  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,, 
April,  1843.) 

"Ruinhceee. 

602.  RONDELrT/if 

loDglfldra  dam.     long-flowered    0.0    or    3    an     B     BrasU    1841.     C    co    Bot.  mag.  8977. 

This  beautiful  blue  Rondeletia  is  another  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  flowers  not  being  found  in  the  same  genus,  as 
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most  of  the  other  species  of  Rondeletta  have  red  and  yellow  flowers.  This 
plant  is  highly  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  in  the  stove  in  Mr.  Veitch*8  nursery  near  Exeter.  The  flowers 
have  an  agreeable  smell,  like  those  of  the  Auricula.  {Bot.  Mag,,  and  Paxt, 
Mag.  ofBot.,  Nov.  1842.) 

389.  MANE'TTIJ  C^ol.  x.  p.  27. 

Mcolor  Paxt.    two-coloured     L  l-J    P^    >    ''inr     G.Y    Brasll    1842.     C    fl.p.1    Paxt.  mag.  bot. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  plant  with  small  lively-looking  flowers.  A  native  of 
the  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son  of  Exeter.    {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  March,  1843.) 

RhodSttoma  gardenioldes  Sckeid.  A  little  inconspicuous  bush  allied  to 
Gardenia.     (^Bot.  Beg,,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Habrothdmnut  fascunddtus  Endl.  This  very  handsome  shrub.  Dr.  Lindley 
tells  us,  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  Van  Houtte  of  Ghent.  "  It  forms  a 
bush  5  or  6  ft.  high,  with  broad  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  heads  of  crimson 
flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  Burchellia  cap^nsis,  or  larger.  These  heads 
are  arranged  in  a  panicle,  so  as  to  render  the  branches  a  complete  mass  of 
blossom."  {Bot.  Beg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC,  lately  publisked,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Baxter' t  British  Flowering  Plants.  No.  128.,  completing  the  work.  8vo. 
Oxford  and  London,  1843. 

We  again  strongly  recommend  this  work,  as  we  have  frequently  done  before  ; 
and  we  congratulate  its  indefatigable  author  on  its  completion.  Its  value  is 
greatlv  increased  by  copious  indexes,  tables  of  contents  classified,  an  ample 
list  of  books  quoted  or  referred  to,  a  list  of  the  few  errata  which  have  oc- 
curred, and  ample  directions  to  the  binder  with  respect  to  the  plates. 

Catalogue  of  Rardv  Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  and  sold  by  Whitley  and  Osbom, 
Fulham,  near  London.  One  sheet  folio,  to  go  by  the  penny  post.  Fulbam 
Nursery,  1843. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
that  ever  was  published  in  this  or  in  any  country.  A  si^,  the  same  as  in  our 
Abridged  Arboretum,  indicating  the  habit  of  the  plant,  is  placed  before  each 
species  and  variety ;  and  the  authority  for  the  name,  and  the  height  which  the 
plant  attains,  or  is  supposed  to  attain,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  after  it. 
Those  plants  that  require  sandy  or  dry  peat,  bc^  or  moist  peat,  or  sandy  loam, 
are  also  indicated ;  but  the  shortest  way  to  give  an  idea  of  this  catalogue  will 
be  to  copy  the  table  of  contents  :  — 

"  The  nomenclature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  and 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  except  the  very  few  names  marked 
with  a  *,  which  we  nave  not  been  able  to  identify  with  these  works,  or  which 
have  been  introduced  since  their  publication.  Where  no  authority  is  given 
after  the  name,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  the  Encyclopisdia  of  Sirubs 
are  to  be  understood  as  such.  The  heights  given  are  approxunations  to  what 
it  is  supposed  die  plants  will  attain  in  this  country,  in  order  to  serve  as  some 
guide  m  planting  them  out.  In  giving  the  heights  of  trailers  and  creepers, 
the  length  of  stem  has  been  followed,  as  in  the  case  of  climbers  and  twiners. 

**  To  facilitate  the  naming  of  trees  and  shrubs  sent  out  from  this  nursery, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  can  supply  their  customers  with  lead  labete, 
5)  in.  long  by  2\  in.  broad,  and  ^  in.  thick,  with  the  scientific  name,  English 
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name,  and  native  country,  Atamped  with  steel  types,  at  2^.  each.  These 
lead  plates,  having  a  small  hole  at  each  comer,  may  be  bent,  applied,  and 
fastened  by  nails  to  oak  or  larch  stakes  ;  or  they  may  be  fixed  with  putty,  in 
sunk  panels,  in  such  bricks  as  were  used  in  the  Derby  Arboretum.  [Vol.  XVL] 

I  Deciduous  Trees.  Deciduous  Shrubs. 

f  Signs.  No.       Signa.  No. 

f                             If  Round-headed      -        -        -  47J      *  Of  the  largest  size  -  -  129 

*                            A  Fastigiate-headed  -        -        -  16      «  Middle  size  -        -  -  -  379 

[                             It  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  with  the  m  Under-Shrubs       -  -  -  20 

,                                   lateral    branches    pendent  s  Twining  Shrubs  -  •  -  33 

(larch)      -        -        .        -  2      i  Climbing  Shrubs  -  .  -  47 

^  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  the  late-  Jk  Trailing  Shrubs     -  -  -  20 

ral  branches  horizontal  (de-  ^  Creeping  Shrubs  -  .  .  4 

ciduous  inrprc«8)        .        .      1  Etergreen  Shrubs. 

I  ^  Pendulous-headed  -        •    24      ^  ^- ,,     , 

M  Of  the  largest  size         -        -    66 

Evergreen  Trees.  «  Middle  size  -        -        -        -  167 

:  1  Round-headed       -        -        -    50      -•  Under-Shrubs       -         .         -  103 


1  Fastigiate-headed  -        -        -  8      ^  J^T^  ^iT^    "         "         "     i« 

!♦  Spiry  or  Fir-headed.  with  the  ^  S**"r  "^c?*"'?.^  "         "        "    o? 

lateral     branches    pendent  *.  Traihng  Shrubs    ...    25 

Cfirs)         •        -        -        -  21          Creepmg  Shrubs  -         -        -      4 

^  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  with  the  Abbreviations. 

lateral  branches  horizontal  p.      peat. 

(pines)     -        -        -        •  90      D.  p.  bog  or  moist  peat. 

^  Pendulous- headed         -        -  2      s.  1.  sandy  loam." 

Total  number  of  species  and  varieties,  making  a  deduction  for  those  to 
which  two  signs  are  put,  1608. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  there  is  anything  exclusive  in  printing  a 
catalogue  with  signs,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  nurserymen  in  general, 
and  curators  of  botanic  gardens,  having  their  catalogues  printed  by  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  and  willing  to  go  to  the  small  extra  expense,  may  have  signs  placed 
before  all  the  species  and  varieties,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  hardy  or 
house  plants,  as  in  our  Hortus  Britannicut,  Alnidged  Arboretum,  and  other 
works  m  which  signs  of  habits,  and  of  natural  or  garden  habitats,  are  used. 

Account  of  the  Muteum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  Mining  Becwrdt  OJffU^t 
ettabUthed  by  Government,  in  the  Department  of  Her  Majettt/'t  CommtMiioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  under  the  Direction  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  F.  R.S. 
and  G.  S.,  Nos,  5.  and  6.  Grains  Court,  Charing  Court.  Open  to  the  Public 
grattdtously.  By  T.  Sopwith,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c.  12mo,  pp.  120,  plates  and 
woodcuts.     London,  1843. 

"  The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  No.  6.,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross, 
is  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas  Da^r  alone  excepted,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
to  four  in  the  afternoon  in  winter  (November  to  February,  both  inclusive), 
and  until  five  o'clock  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

**  The  following  account  has  been  drawn  up  and  published,  from  a  conviction 
that  this  museum  eminently  deserves  to  be  extensively  known,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  less  important  for  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained,  than  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  from  the  varied  and  popular  nature  of  its  con- 
tents." (Preliminary  Notice,  p.  8.)  This  work,  like  all  those  by  Mr.  Sop- 
with, is  very  scientifically  and  carefully  got  up ;  the  engravings  are  eminently 
instructive,  and  the  little  book  is  remarkably  cheajp, 

Sket(^  of  Furness  and  Cartmel,  comprising  the  Hundred  of  Londsdale  north  of 
the  Sands.  By  Charles  M.  Jopling.  Post  8vo,  pp.  275,  with  two  maps, 
many  woodcuts,  and  vignettes.    London  and  Ulverston,  1843. 

A  local  guide,  highly  creditable  to  Ulverston,  and  giving  a  verv  good  idea 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  its  antiquities,  its  geology,  its  principu  country 
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seats,  and  its  history  and  biography.  The  description  of  Conishead  Priory, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Bradd^U,  about  two  miles  from  Ulverston,  is  illustrated 
by  three  engravings,  and  gives  a  very  graphic  idea  of  that  splendid  abbatorial 
residence.  The  botanical  part  of  the  description  is  drawn  up  by  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Alton,  who  also  furnished  the  list,  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  system,  of  plants  found  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Furness. 
This  list  contains  a  large  proportion  of  comparatively  rare  species,  and  it 
might  have  been  lengthened,  we  are  informed,  had  there  been  room.  The 
names  generally  are  correctly  spelt,  though  there  are  a  few  defects  in  this 
particular  in  the  list  of  exotics  at  Conishead  Priory,  in  p.  159.  and  160. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  I.     General  Notices, 

Hendl^s  Tank  System  of  heaiins  by  hot  Water,  —  **  Our  attention  has 
lately  been  called,  by  Mr.  Beck  of  Isleworth,  to  a  somewhat  novel  method  of 
heating  by  hot  water,  which  appears  worthy  of  being  more  generally  known. 
The  apparatus  now  in  use  at  that  gentleman's  residence  is  upon  a  very  small 
scale  ;  but  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  to 
any  extent,  and  is  at  once  so  simple  and  economical,  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
describe  it  briefly  to  our  readers. 

'*  The  originality  of  this  invention  lies  with  Mr.  Rendle  of  the  Plymouth 
Nursery,  who,  in  June  last,  forwarded  to  the  Horticultural  Society  a  paper 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  of  which  an 
abstract  was  given  at  p.  422.  of  the  Chronicle  of  last  year.  The  main  point 
in  which  it  diflers  from  other  methods  is,  that  the  hot  water,  instead  of  circu- 
lating round  the  house  in  pipes  or  open  gutters,  is  contained  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  in  a  wooden  tank,  upon  the  lid  of  which  is  a  layer  of  bark  or 
sawdust,  raised  3  or  4  feet  above  the  floor,  for  the  reception  of  pots  of  cut- 
tings, plants,  &c.  This  tank  is  divided  lengthways  by  a  partition  in  the 
centre,  with  the  exception  of  about  2  in.,  which  are  \eh  open  at  one  end  to 
allow  the  water  to  circulate ;  its  opposite  extremity  is  connected  with  a  small 
boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe.  The  water,  upon  becoming  heated  in  the  boiler, 
flows  through  the  pipe  into  the  tank,  and,  after  passing  round  the  latter, 
returns  to  the  boiler  by  another  pipe  :  in  this  manner  the  circulation  of  the 
water  is  kept  up. 

"  The  tank  in  Mr.  Beck's  house  is  about  1 1  in.  deep ;  but  he  is  satisfied 
that  6  or  8  inches  in  depth  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Its  lower  part  is 
formed  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  slate,  one  portion  of  which  is  covered  with 
tan  for  plunging  in  cuttings,  &c. ;  the  remaining  part  is  left  bare,  so  that,  on 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  a  copious  VBi>our  is  obtainable.  The  waste  of  water 
in  the  tank  is  trifling;  when,  however,  it  requires  to  be  replenished,  it  is 
easily  effected  by  means  of  a  small  orifice  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  slate 
covering. 

"  The  boiler,  by  which  this  comparatively  large  body  of  water  is  heated,  is 
of  diminutive  size,  and,  perhaps,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by 
supposing  one  of  Rogers's  to  be  divided  crossways  into  two ;  the  loweV 
portion,  hermetically  closed,  will  then  represent  the  boiler  in  question.  As 
in  Rogers's,  the  fire  is  contained  in  the  centre,  and  is  supplied  with  fuel  from 
the  top.  It  stands  upon  a  grating  raised  a  few  inches  fi'om  the  floor,  and  is 
surrounded  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  inches  by  an  iron  case,  from  one  side 
of  which  the  smoke  makes  its  escape  through  a  small  chimney.  This  outer 
case,  or  covering,  is  almost  double  the  height  of  the  boiler ;  and,  the  more 
eff^ectually  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  sides,  an  iron  cylinder 
slides  down  through  the  opening  by  which  the  fire  is  fed,  and  fits  exactly 
within  the  top  of  the  boiler.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of  containing 
a  body  of  fuel,  which  settles  down  and  supplies  the  fire  during  the  night ; 
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and,  when  the  lid  is  placed  upon  the  outer  case,  of  checking  the  draught  of 
the  fire,  which  is  only  continued  through  some  small  passages  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder.  A  small  opening  also  communicates  with  the  fire  from  the 
outside,  through  which  the  former  can  be  stirred  when  necessary. 

"  In  a  boiler  of  this  kind,  many  improvements  could  doubtless  be  suggested. 
Mr.  Beck  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  advantage  would  be  derived  byhaving 
the  boiler,  as  in  Rogers's  improved,  in  the  form  of  a  dome  above  the  fire, 
and  by  having  the  latter  fed  on  one  side  by  means  of  a  shelving  hopper, 
covered  in,  and  placed  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus. 

"  During  the  time  in  which  this  system  has  been  in  working,  the  water  has 
never  been  within  many  degrees  of  the  boiling  temperature,  yet  the  ther- 
mometer within  the  house  has  seldom,  on  the  coldest  nights,  ftdlen  below  60^ 
or  65^.  Its  great  advantages  are,  that  the  tank  in  which  the  water  circulates 
will,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may  require,  serve  as  a  stage 
for  plants,  either  in  the  centre  or  round  the  sides  of  a  house,  by  which  the 
expense  of  hot-water  pipes  will  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, which  is  such  that  any  person  situated  at  a  distance  from  engineers 
might,  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter  and  black- 
smith, erect  an  apparatus  of  his  own ;  since  any  boiler  which  would  create  a 
circulation  of  water  would  answer  as  well  as  the  one  above  described,  although 
it  might  not  be  equally  economical.  We  may  also  state  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  in  which  this  system  is  adopted  is  remarkably  pure."  (Gcard, 
Ckron,,  Jan.  14.  1843.) 

"I  read  with  pleasure  your  notes  at  p.  19.  of  the  Chronicle  respecting  a 
'  new  plan  of  heating,'  observed  at  Mr.  deck's  of  Isleworth  ;  and  also  that 
you  do  nie  the  justice  to  ascribe  the  originality  of  its  invention  to  me.  As 
you  have  now  brought  it  prominently  before  the  public,  perhaps  a  few  obser- 
vations from  myseltmay  prove  acceptable. 

"  It  is  a  plan  which  can  scarcely  be  recommended  too  strongly ;  for,  not 
only  is  it  adapted  for  the  smallest  propagating-house,  but  also  for  plant 
structures  of  the  largest  size.  You  have  clearly  explained  the  principle  of 
the  apparatus  to  your  readers,  therefore  description  from  me  would  be 
superfluous.  My  tank  or  cistern  is  about  20  fl.  long,  and  5  ft.  broad  ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  house,  and,  except  at  the  end  where  the  boiler  is 
fixed,  is  surrounded  by  a  walk.  The  boiler  is  one  of  Rogers's,  and  acts 
admirably.  The  depth  of  the  tank  is  only  6  in.,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient. 
On  the  top  I  have  placed  large  slate  slabs,  cemented  to  each  otner,  to  prevent 
a  superfluity  of  steam  from  escaping  into  the  house. 

**  When  first  I  thought  of  this  excellent  mode,  I  imagined  that,  to  keep  up 
a  sufficient  heat  in  the  house,  I  should  be  obliged  to  retain  a  constant  fire  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  If  the  fire  is  lighted  for  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  steady  and  genial  bottom  heat ; 
as  the  large  body  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  when  once  heated,  remains  warm 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  thermometer  is  generally  on  an  average 
at  65°. 

"  In  a  small  house  this  principle  can  be  adopted  for  less  than  51. ;  and  in 
larger  ones,  at  a  cost  at  least  one  half  less  than  that  of  hot-water  pipes.  As  you 
justly  remark,  a  common  blacksmith  and  carpenter  arc  all  that  are  required  to 
put  It  up.  I  doubt  not  but  before  many  years  it  will  be  universally  adopted 
by  all  those  who  grow  pine-apple,  melon,  cucumber,  or  even  stove  and  orchi- 
daceous plants,  when  we  shall  find  dung,  leaves,  and  other  fermenting  mate- 
rials excluded  from  the  pinery  and  stove,  and  used  only  for  manures.  Even 
I,  who  can  procure  tan  and  dung  at  a  very  low  rate,  am  a  saver  of  at  least 
20/.  a  year  by  this  discovery ;  therefore  the  saving  must  be  very  great  in  a 
larger  establishment,  where  hundreds  of  loads  of  dung,  tan,  and  leaves  are 
consumed  annually. 

**  On  the  28th  of  December  last  the  apparatus  was  set  at  work,  and  my 
foreman  commenced  propagating  dahlias,  which  are  potted  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  slates,  and  surrounded  by  sawdust.  Thev  are  now  breaking 
luxuriantly ;  hundreds  of  cuttings  are  already  off,  and  plunged  in  sawdust  in 
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another  part  of  the  tank.  I  have  used  the  apparatus  for  more  than  eight 
months,  and  have  been  highly  successful  in  striking  some  thousands  of  plants. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  plan  that  possibly  can  be  adopted  for  a 

Sropagating-honse."    {W,  E.  Rendte^  Plipnouth  Nursery;  in  Gard,  Chron,, 
an.  21.  1843.) 

The  idea  of  heating  by  a  tank  of  hot  water  was  put  in  practice  many  years 
ago  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Count  Zubow,  and  published  m  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Dransactioni  in  their  volume  for  1820,  p.  430.  The  water  was  there 
heated  by  steam ;  but  Mr.  Rendle's,  and  also  a  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  are  far  simpler  and  more  economical  Mr. 
Lindsay's  method  (see  fig.  67.  in  p.  267.)  is  still  more  economical  than  Mr. 
Rendle's.  We  have  also  before  us  plans  and  a  description  of  a  very  eco- 
nomical mode  which  has  been  adopted  at  Vienna,  ana  which  we  hope  to 
publish  in  due  time.  Pipes  of  earthenware  are  used  about  Paris,  or  brick 
flues  cemented  inside,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton. — Cond. 

Articles  of  Cream-coloured  Clay. -^Paving  TVes  for  fValks,  and  Edgings  for 
Beds  in  Fhwer^Gardens,  of  a  very  beautiful  cream-coloured  and  durable  ma- 
terial, have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Parker.  How  far  the  price 
may  answer  we  cannot  say,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  improvement  seems 
great  indeed.  We  may  say  the  same  of  a  very  beautiful  name  plate  of  this 
material,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  such  plates  as  have  been  used  in  naming 
the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  letters  are  black,  filled  into  hollows 
indented  by  type,  and  afterwards  burnt  in ;  and  must,  of  course,  last  as  Ions  as 
the  material.  Of  course  these  name  plates  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and  they 
are  intended  to  be  fitted  into  a  cast-iron  frame  with  a  wrought^iron  shank, 
with  a  disk  on  it  either  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost 
of  these  earthenware  labels  at  first,  they  are  certfun  to  be  much  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  painted  iron  labels,  which  will  require  to  be  renewed  every 
four  or  five  years. 

An  Edging  of  Seyssel  Asphalte,  in  lengths  of  about  3  fl.,  in  thickness  about 
2^  in.,  and  in  depth  about  6  in.,  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  has  the  great 
advanta^  of  bending  when  slightly  heated,  so  as  to  form  curved  lines  of  any 
description  ;  but  its  dark  grey  colour  we  are  afraid  will  be  somewhat  against 
it,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  put  down. 

Palmer's  Universal  Steamer  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  a  head  gar- 
dener as  the  very  best  cooking  utensil  he  knows  for  a  journeyman  gardener's 
cooking-room.  We  have  tried  one,  and  found  it  a  great  improvement  on  the 
common  tin  steamer,  and  the  price  is  very  moderate.  Any  London  iron- 
monger can  supply  it. 

Palfner's  Improved  Economical  American  Oven  is  recommended  by  the  same 
gardener,  for  those  bothies  where  the  men  can  afford  to  have  roast  meat. 
We  should  say  that  it  will  prove  as  valuable  a  utensil  for  the  familv  of  the 
head  gardener,  as  the  steamer  will  for  his  men.  We  have  had  a  leg  of  mutton 
roasted  in  one,  and  also  a  loaf  of  bread  baked,  and  found  both  excellent.  The 
editor  of  the  British  Farmer's  Magazincy  speaking  of  the  common  American 
oven  says :  '*  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  kind  we  know, 
and  ought  to  be  in  every  farm-house  and  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom.  Our 
own  family  bread  is  chiefly  baked  in  one  of  these  ovens  placed  before  the  fire, 
and  better  bread  there  cannot  be  from  any  oven  whatever.  For  roasting  (not 
baking)  small  joints,  we  know  nothing  equal  to  it."  {B,  F,  M.,  as  quoted  in 
Supp.  Cott.  Arch,y  p.  1290.)  "  One  fault  alone  remained  to  the  American 
oven,  the  inability  of  basting  the  meat,  and  the  consequent  unavoidable 
waste  of  dripping,  which,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  reflective  power  of  the 
American  oven,  was  so  burnt  and  dried  up  as  to  render  what  little  remained 
quite  useless.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Palmer's  improved  economical  Ame- 
rican oven  is  so  constructed  as  to  carry  off  all  the  dripping  and  nutritious 
quality  of  the  meat,  hitherto  wasted,  into  a  dripping-pan,  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  meat  can  be  thence  basted  with  the  dripping  without  re- 
moving the  oven  from  the  fire,  or  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of 
the  cooking." — Cond, 
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Abt.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Study  of  Bees,  and  of  Chemistry  arid  Vegetable  Phynolo^,    (p.  576.)  —  I 
would  be  Borrv  if  Mr.  Wighton  should  think  I  undervalued  the  study  of  bees. 
I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  express  myself  in  that  way.    He  seemed,  how- 
ever, from  his  manner  of  expression,  by  boasting;  of  an  ignorance  of  alkalies, 
to  undervalue  the  study  of  chemistry.     I  certainly  was  not  of  opinion  that 
his  pretended  ignorance  was  real,  but  thought  it  proper  to  defend  the  neces- 
sity of  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  gardeners.     There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  space  that  cbeoiistry 
ou^ht  to  occupv  in  the  education  of  a  gardener ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  not 
ratmg  it  too  high,  to  wish  a  tithe  of  the  time  bestowed  by  Mr.  W.  on  bees  to 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose.    His  work  lately  published  on  bees  bears  evi- 
dence of  its  having  originated  in  a  vast  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject.     In 
many  situations,  however,  it  may  be  found  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
of  more  consequence,  in  others  it  may  not ;  education  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  suited  to  the  future  prospects  in  life  ;  and  much  more  attention  may 
be  required,  in  particular  mstances,  to  certain   branches  than  to  others. 
Gardeners,  however,  as  at  present  situated,  are  subject  to  so  many  changes  oi 
place,  that  a  very  extensive  course  is  required.     When  employers  come  to 
be  better  convinced  of  the  benefits  resulting,  both  to  man  and  master,  from  a 
servant  considering  his  situation  as  fixed,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  bring  out 
the  capabilities  ot  the  grounds  intrusted  to  his  charge  (which  a  lifetime  is 
generally  short  enoua;h  to  accomplish),  it  may  be  more  in  the  eardener|s 
power  to  know  to  what  branches  of  education  he  should  roost  devote  his 
attention.     I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  I  said  in  the  Gazette  about 
excretions  firom  roots.     I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  most  likely  the 
excretions  from  roots  give  rise  to  the  fungi  found  there ;  the  fungi  found 
there  are  more  likely,  as  fungi  in  general,  to  feed  on  morbid  excreted  matter, 
than  on  the  sound  living  tissue  of  the  root :  the  subject,  however,  is  open  to 
discussion.     As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  essay,  it  is  needless  to  make  repe- 
titions.    I  take  the  meaning  of  the  word  virgin  soil  to  be,  untouched;  when 
pasture  has  lain  long  untouched,  the  soil  may  get  consolidated  so  far  as  to 
regain  the  property  inherent  in  virgin  soil  of  keeping  porous  when  made  so, 
which  no  long-worked  soil  will  do.     This  property,  however,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  substance  contained  in  the  soil;  its  good  effects  are  more 
perceptible  in  light  fertile  loamy  soils  than  in  clayey,  but  it  exists  in  all  new 
soils  ;  and,  like  a  layer  of  charcoal  spread  on  the  surface,  keeps  up  the  proper 
communication  between  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  which  is  indispensable  to 
fertility.     It  is  a  physical  property  belonging  to  its  natural  constitution,  which 
gives  effect  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  pulverising,  which   are   soon 
obliterated  in  effete  worn-out  soils,  by  their  tendency  to  dissolve  into  powder. 
This  is  quite  independent  of  any  organic  matter  accumulated  in  the  pasture, 
or  saline  substances  washed  into  the  subsoil ;  it  is  a  natural  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  the  soil  denoting  vigour,  while  long  working  is  productive  of 
an  exhaustion  which  no  manures  we  can  apply  will  altogether  remove.     The 
arguments  I  brought  forward  on  this  head  in  the  former  essay  are  what 
I  have  considered  as  solving  the  question  in  my  own  mind,  perhaps  better 
than  I  have  been  able  to  explain  myself;  but  1  am  open  to  conviction,  and 
may  be  mistaken,  and  there  is  nothing  like  proper  discussion  for  eliciting  the 
truth.     The  benefits  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  are  great,  but  more  in  the  power 
of  manures  to  remedv  ;  the  other,  nothing  but  time  to  consolidate,  or  trench- 
ing, will  amend.     I  hope,  however,  that  both  essays  will  have  been  found 
beneficial  as  expressions  of  opinion,  on  which  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
will  form  a  judgement  for  themselves.  —  R,  Lymbum.   Kilmarnock,  November, 
1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I,     Comparative  Physiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

(Continued from  p.  470.) 

The  roots  of  plants  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  ramifying  in  the 
soil;    they  are  not  elongated  by  expansion   like   sterns^   but 
increase  by  additions  from  -within  to  the  point,  and,  not  being 
confined  in  their  developement  by  joints,  ramify  wherever  they 
meet  with  obstructions,  or  food  is  found  in  abundance.     They 
can  enter  the  smallest  crevices,  and  by  the  additions  from  within 
force  their  way  onwards ;  and,  when  food  is  at  a  distance,  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  elongate  in  quest  of  it  is  astonishing. 
When  they  meet  with  porous  substances  containing  absorbed 
food,  they  ramify  round  them  in  all  directions ;  and,  in  rotted 
leaves   or   well   rotted   manure,    the    fibres    are   always   more 
abundant  than  in  poor  soil.     The  stomach  of  plants  can  only  be 
represented  by  the  soil.   As  the  food  of  plants  requires  more  de- 
composition than  that  of  animals,  a  greater  chemical  power  is 
found   in  the   soil;   and,  as  plants  organise  their  tissues  from 
nascent  elementary  substances,  much  decomposition  is  required, 
and  the  heat  of  the  soil  and   admission  of  air  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to.     Pitchers  and  other  appendages  may  assist 
the  general  absorbing  power,  which   is  found   on   the  whole 
surface  of  the  plant,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ; 
and,  in  particular  circumstances,  this  general  power  may  take 
the  place  of  the  special  absorbing  apparatus  of  root,  and  may 
shadow  out  the  possibility  of  digestive  cavities  becoming  suitable 
for  plants  as  well  as  animals.     In  as  far  however  as  practice  is 
concerned,  and  for  plants   under   general  cultivation,  the   soil 
alone  can  be  considered  as  the  stomach;  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  this  in  proper  order  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to.     To  keep  up  a  proper  degree 
of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  is 
required ;  and  when  the  soil  is  dug  deep  in  dry  weather  and 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.  X.  l  l 
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broken  small^  and  when  the  texture  of  the  soil   is  such  as  to 
preserve  that  condition  for  a  length  of  time,  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  are  such  that  a  much  greater  effect  will  be  produced, 
than  in  adverse  circumstances  where  many  timee  the  quantity 
of  food  has  been  deposited.     The  same  quarter  of  the  garden  or 
nursery  grounds,  especially  if  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam  inclining 
to  clay,  if  cropped  in  separate  portions  and  at  different  times, 
wiU  luive  one  part,  which  was  worked  dry  and  got  a  few  dry 
days  after  worlang,  producing  an  excellent  crop,  while  another 
portion  equally  well  worked  and  manured,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  subject  to  saturating  rains  before  the  particles  of 
soil  were  dried  sufficiently,  will  be  found  much  worse.    If  small 
seedling   crops   have   been   sown  there   is   frequently  a  total 
failure ;  and  with  stronger  crops  the  growth  is  weak  and  yellow, 
compared  with  that  where,  the  soil  being  worked  dry  and  keeping 
open,  the  proper  action  of  the  stomach  is  preserved.     It  is  in 
this  way  that  turf  buried,  or  deposit  of  roots  left  from  previous 
crops,  acts ;  or  trenching  of  the  soil  and  bringing  up  a  new 
surface,  which  from  long  lying  has  recovered  its  j>owers  of  con- 
stitution, and  is  not  so  apt  to  run  off  into  powder  and  close  up 
the  pores,  as  old  effete  long-worked  soil  does ;  it  is  from  these 
deposits  and  the  renewed  constitution  of  the  soil  preserving  an 
open  porous  state,  that  such  astonishing  effects  are  at  times  pro- 
duced.    I  have  often  seen  the  crops  twice  as  large  from  these 
circumstances  alone,  and  the  trees  as  large  in  one  piece  of  the  same 
quarter  at  one  year's  growth  as  in  another  piece  at  two  years* 
growth,  when  there  was  no  difference  of  the  manure  and  other 
preparations.     If  the  soil  is  too  loose  and  sandy,  or  from  long 
working  falls  into  powder  too  easily,  or  if  it  is  a  strong  clay  not 
admitting  of  brealong  freely  into  pieces,  no  manure  will  remedy 
these  defects,  unless  deposited  in  such  quantities  as  to  alter  the 
texture  of  the  soil;  and  it  is  the  same  with  good  land,  which  hsB 
unfortunately  been  battered  with  heavy  rains  immediately  after 
pulverisation,  especially  on  clayey  loams,  which  in  good  seasons 
and  under  proper  circumstances  often  produce  the  best  crops. 
Farm-yard  manure  acts  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  soil 
open  and  absorbing  moisture,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
will  be  found  generally  superior  to  concentrated  manures,  unless 
where  carriage  is  expensive ;  by  its  gradual  decay  it  keeps  the 
soil  porous :  and  concentrated  manures  will  always  be  found  of 
most  value,  especially  those  like  guano  containing  much  nitrogen? 
when  mixed  up  with  bulky  substances,  as  sawdust  of  deciduous 
wood,   peat-moss,  scourings  of  ditches,  or  refuse  of  gardens, 
weeds,  &c. 

The  changes  on  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  spongioles 
of  plants  are  probably  confined  to  the  rejection  of  insoluble  sub- 
stances, changes  in  the  substances  taken  up  being  more  proper 
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to  Becretion  or  assimilation.  The  absorbents^  or  especially  the 
absorbing  glands,  of  animals  have  been  thought  to  produce  some 
changes  on  the  chyle,  but  this  seems  uncertain ;  and  these  vessels 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  more  sensibility  than  those  of  plants. 
The  power  of  endosmose  seems  similar  to  that  described  as  hy- 
groscopicity  by  DeCandoUe,  but  more  intimately  and  fully  exa- 
mined by  Dutrochet.  It  is  stated  by  DeCandolle,  MuUer,  and 
others,  that  the  connexion  of  endosmose  with  electricity,  which 
Dutrochet  fancied  he  had  made  out,  has  not  been  confirmed ;  it 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  connexion  of  electricity  ge- 
neiully  with  all  action,  that  it  will  be  concerned  either  as  cause 
or  effect.  Some  have  attributed  the  power  to  a  compound  and 
greater  attraction  subsisting  in  a  dense  fluid  from  its  more 
compound  nature,  than  in  a  fluid  comparatively  more  simple; 
others  say  that  the  tissue  of  the  bladder  has  more  attraction  for 
some  substances  than  others,  and  causes  those  substances  to  be 
longer  in  passing  through  the  pores.  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  to 
be  something  of  this  opinion.  Saussure,  who  made  many  expe- 
riments on  this  subject,  was  of  opinion  that  they  passed  more  or 
less  quickly  according  to  their  liquidity,  which  would  mecha- 
nically allow  of  their  passing  the  pores  more  easily.  Professor 
Thomson*  objects  to  this,  that  more  water  would  require  to  be 
absorbed ;  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  plants  under  proper 
circumstances  ss,  however,  so  great  as  to  modify  this  objection ; 
the  thiimer  the  fluid  it  should  certainly  pass  the  more  easily, 
and,  if  we  suppose  the  operations  of  nature  to  be  conducted  on 
the  most  peifect  plan,  the  membrane  set  apart  for  absorption 
should  not  have  that  faculty  interfered  with  by  another  che- 
mical power  possessed  by  the  same  organ.  Vogelf  found  in  his 
experiments  that  most  plants,  if  supplied  at  the  roots  with  an 
imlimited  quantity  of  saline  substances  in  solution,  would  absorb 
so  much,  even  of  those  foimd  beneficial  in  smaller  quantities,  such 
as  nitrate  of  potash,  &c.,  as  to  cause  death.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  he  found,  like  Saussure,  most  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  this 
and  others  partially  decomposed,  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
reducing  the  salt  to  the  state  of  a  protosulphate ;  other  »dine 
substances  were  found  unaltered  after  death.  He  found  that 
chara  and  some  other  plants  would  not  absorb  the  salts  of 
copper ;  this  he  attributes  to  their  containing  much  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
invisible  pores,  which  all  absorbing  membranes  are  supposed  to 
possess.  Capillary  attraction  is  thought  to  assist  in  absorption 
by  furthering  the  ascent  or  removal  of  the  imbibed  fluid,  so  as 
to  allow  the  denser  descending  sap  to  renew  the  phenomena  of 

♦  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  p.  974. 
t  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  23.  1843. 
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endosmose.  Some  think  the  fact^  that  unbibition  is  sometimes 
found  to  have  the  strongest  current  from  the  denser  to  the  lighter 
fluid,  a  proof  that  some  other  power  than  endosmose  is  con- 
cerned in  imbibition ;  others  say  it  is  the  same  phenomenon 
modified  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  fluids  themselves,  or  of  the 
vessels  they  circulate  in.  In  animals  at  least,  absorption,  if  pro- 
duced by  endosmose,  must,  it  is  said,  be  held  in  check  by  vita- 
lity preventing  the  mingling  of  fluids,  and  causing  it  to  act  in 
some  cases  and  cease  in  others. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  exosmose  as  well  as  endos- 
mose current  seems  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  excre- 
tions by  the  roots  of  plants,  now  generally  admitted  by  most 
physiologists  and  chemists,  though  still  doubted  by  some  very 
eminent  men.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Madden,  in  which,  having 
washed  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  CToundsel,  and  introduced  one  half 
of  them  into  a  phial  containmg  water  mixed  with  ulmate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  other  half  into  a  phial  of  pure  water,  he  found 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days  an  excretion  of  a  gummy-looking  sub- 
stance in  the  pure  water,  seems  to  confirm  and  corroborate  those 
of  Macaire.  The  fungi  found  so  abundantly  on  the  roots  of  some 
plants,  as  those  of  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  oak,  &c.,  must  be  fed  by 
morbid  excreted  matter  from  the  roots,  probably  of  a  nitro- 
genous nature,  as  nitrogen  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  these 
plants. 

Besides  capillary  attraction  and  vital  contractility,  which  as- 
sist the  power  of  endosmose  by  furnishing  the  conditions  needed, 
of  removing  the  thinner  imbibed  fluid  and  supplying  its  place 
with  denser  sap,  it  is  thought  by  many,  firom  the  peculiar  force 
with  which  imbibitions  take  place  in  the  living  spongiole,  as  com- 
pared with  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  in  dead  membranes, 
that  a  peculiar  vital  force  is  also  concerned,  which  may  very 
likely  be  the  case.  Besides  the  absorption  by  the  roots,  water 
and  its  contents  are  absorbed  by  other  parts  of  plants,  especially 
by  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  II.  The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 

Architecture  allied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;    including   Observations  on  the 

Working  and   General  Management    <f  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 

Grounds,     By  the  Conductor. 

{Coniinucd  from  p.  494.) 
IX.    Lists  of  Trees,   Shrubs,  and  perennial    herbaceous   Plants, 

ADAPTED  FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  CHURCHYARDS. 

In  the  following  selections  we  have  chiefly  included  plants  that  are  <iuitc 
hardy,  and  that,  when  once  properly  planted  and  establisned,  will  grow  in  turf 
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or  other  firm  soil  without  having  the  surface  annually  dug,  or  kept  clear  of 
weeds  or  grass.  We  have  avoided  most  of  the  species  of  such  genera  as 
C^tisus,  Genista,  Colutea,  Ribet,  i26sa,  &c.,  which  not  only  reauire  dug  soil, 
but  are  short-lived,  or  are  very  apt  to  die  off.  To  those  who  ao  not  require 
such  lists  for  cemeteries  or  churchyards,  they  will  be  useful  as  indicating  the 
princijml  permanent  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  for  pleasure-grounds,  whicn  are 
sold  m  British  nurseries.  The  number  might  have  been  increased,  but  we 
have  judged  it  best  to  be  comparatively  select. 

Our  classification  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  founded  on  their  different  degrees 
of  suitableness  for  burial-grounds  ;  and  we  have  given  references  to  our  Arborc" 
turn  BrUannicum,  where  portraits  of  the  entire  tree,  and  copious  details,  bo- 
tanical, descriptive,  historical,  geographical,  &c.,  will  be  found  ;  and  to  the 
Encffclopcedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  that  work,  in 
which  engravings  will  be  found  of  every  species,  and  such  details  as  are  neces- 
sary as  guides  to  their  culture,  management,  and  uses  in  plantations.  We  have 
added  after  each  species  the  height  which  it  generally  attains  in  the  climate  of 
London,  and  the  price  of  good  plants  in  the  London  nurseries  when  one 
plant  only  is  ordered ;  when  several  are  wanted,  of  course  the  price  will  be 
lower,  according  to  the  number.  We  can  vouch  for  their  bemg  obtained 
correct  to  the  names,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned,  at  the  Fulham  Nursery. 


EVERGREEN  TREES. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  and  the  Branches  fastigUUe  and  vertical, 

Cupressus    sempervirens    Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrtibs  p.  1073.    Arb,  Brit. 

p.  2464.,  the  Italian  Cypress.     Height  30—40  ft.     1*.  6d.     The  best  of 

all  trees  for  a  cemetery,  but  not  suited  for  exposed  situations. 
Jaxus  bacckta  fastigiata  E.  of  T.  p.  939.  A.  B.  p.  2066.,  the  Irish  Yew. 

Height  20 — 30  ft.    2s.  6d,     The  second  best  cemetery  tree,  and  quite 

hardy. 
jTaxus  baccata  er^cta  E.  of  T,  p.  940.  A.  B.  p.  2066.,   the  upright  Yew. 

2i.  6(/.     Third  best. 
Jiinfperus  commiinis  su^cica  E,  (/  71  p.  1081.  A.  B,  p.  2489.,  the  Swedish 

Juniper.     Height  10 — 12  ft.    \s.  6rf.     Equally  good  with  the  Irish  yew, 

except  that  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour, 
./uniperus  communis  iiibernica  E.  of  T,  p.  1082.,  the  Irish  Juniper.     Height 

6 — 8  fl.     is.  6d.     Equal  to  the  Swedish  juniper, 
./unfperus  exc61sa  E.  ofT.  p.  1088.  A.  B.  p.  2503.,  the  tall  Juniper.   Height 

20 — 30  ft.     lOs.  6d.    This  promises  to  be  an  excellent  cemetery  tree,  in 

climates  suitable  for  the  Cupressus  sempervirens. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  of  narrow  corneal  Forms,  the  Branches 

horizontal. 

Cupressus  sempervirens  horizont&lis  E.  of  T.  p.  1073.  A.  B.  p.  2465.,  the 

spreading  Cypress.     Height  30—40  ft.     U.  6rf. 
J^aniperus  virginiana  E.  ofT.  p.  1084.  A.  B.  p.  2495.,  the  red  Cedar.    Height 

30—40  ft.     1*.  6rf.     Suitable,  and  very  hardy, 
./uniperus  phoenicea  E.  ofT.  p.  1087,  A.  B.  p.  2501.,  the  Phcenician  Juniper. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     2*.  6J. 
Juniperus  chin^nsis  E.  of  T.  p.  1089.  A.  B.  p.  2505.,  the  Chinese  Jumper. 

Height  15—20  ft.    2j.  6rf.  .      .        .         *  u 

Thikja  occidentalis  E.  of  T.  p.  1068.  A.  B.  p.  2454..  the  American  Arbor 

Vit«.     Height  40—50  ft.     1#.  6rf. 
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Th^ja,  oricntitlis  E,  of  T.  p.  1070.  A.  B.  p.  2459.,  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae. 
Height  18 — 20  ft.  2t.  6d,  More  suitable,  and  also  hardier,  than  the 
preceding  species. 

Evergreen  TVees  with  Needle  Leaves,  conical  in  Shape,  the  BramAet  horixontai, 
but  somewhat  taller  than  those  before  enumerated, 

A'hieB  alba  E,  ofT.  p.  1030.  A,  B,  p.  2310.,  the  white  Spruce  Fir.     Height 

40—50  ft.     2s.  6d, 
A'bies  nigra  E,  ofT.  p.  1031.  A,  B.  p.  2311.,  the  black  Spruce  Fir.    Height 

60—70  ft.     2s,  6rf. 
Picea  balsamea  E,  of  T,  p.  1044.  A,  B,  p.  2339.,  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 

American  Silver  Fu-.     Height  20—30  ft.     li.  6d. 
Picea  pectinata  stricta  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag,  1843,  p.  61.,  the  upright  Silver 

Fir.    5s. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  less  conical  in  Shape,  but  pecuUarfy  suitahle 

for  Churchyards  and  Cemeteries. 

Taxus  baccata  E.  of  T,  p.  939.  A.  B,  p.  2066.,  the  common  Yew.  Height 
20 — 30  ft.  \s.  6d.  A  very  suitable  cemetery  tree  where  a  spreading  head 
is  not  an  objection. 

Tlxus  baccata  arg^ntea,  the  Silver  Yew.     2s.  6d. 

TAxus  baccata  a(irea,  the  Golden  Yew.     3s.  6d. 

Abies  canadensis  E,  ofT,  p.  1035.  A,  B.  p.  2322.,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 
Height  30—60  ft.     2s.  6d. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  of  conical  Shape,  the  Branches  horizontal, 

but  of  larger  Growth  than  the  preceding  Kinds, 

i4^bies  excelsa  E,  of  T.  p.  1026.  A.  B.  p.  2293.,  the  common  Spruce.  Height 
60 — 80  ft.  6rf.  The  cemetery  tree  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  twigs 
are  strewed  over  the  corpse  before  the  coffin  lid  is  closed,  and  also  over 
the  floor  of  the  room  containing  the  corpse,  and  on  the  grave  after  the 
interment  has  been  completed.  The  tree  admits  of  being  cut  or  clipped 
into  any  form.  It  is  the  principal  tree  in  the  large  mountain  cemetery  at 
Rouen.  (See  Gard.  Mag.  for  1841,  p.  291.) 

i^^bies  SmithJoBfl  E.  ofT.  p.  1032.  A.  B.  p.  2317.,  the  Khutrow  Spruce  Fir. 
Height  50  ft.     5s. 

A'hies  Douglaso  E.  of  T.  p.  1033.  A.  B.  p.  2319.,  Douglas's  Spruce  Fir. 
Height  100—180  ft.     \0s.  6d, 

A^hies  Menziestt  E.  of  T.  p.  1034.  A.  B.  p.  2321.,  Menzies*s  Spruce  Fir. 
5s. 

Picea  pectinata  E.  ofT.  p.  1037.  A.  B.  p.  2329.,  the  Comb-like-leayed  Silver 
Fir.     Height  80— 100  ft.     1*. 

Picea  cephal6iuca  E.  of  T,  p.  1039.  A.  B.  p.  2325.,  the  Mount  Enos  Fir. 
Height  50—60  ft.     2s,  6rf. 

Picea  PtTisdpo  E.  of  T.  p.  1041.,  the  Pinsapo,  or  Malaga  Silver  Fir.  Height 
60—70  ft.     5s. 

Pinus  Cembra  E.  of  T.  p.  1016.  A.  B.  p.  2274.,  the  Cembran  Pine.  Height 
50 — 80  ft.  2s,  6d,  A  slow-growing,  narrow,  conical  tree;  very  hardy; 
and  not  unsuitable  for  small  burying-grounds,  when  the  Irish  yew  or 
Swedish  juniper  cannot  be  got. 
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Evergreen  TVees  wUh  Needle  Leaves^  of  conical  Shapet^  ike  Branches  horixonlalf 
but  attaining  a  large  J^ze,  which  nevertheless  admit  of  being  cut  in  so  as  toJbrM 
narrow  conical  Trees  statable  Jor  large  Cemeteries. 

Pinus  sylvestris  E,  of  T,  p.  951.  A,  B.p.  2153.,  the  Scotch  Pine,  or  Scotch 
Fir.  Height  60 — 100  ft.  6d,  The  tree  of  death  and  mourning  in 
Russia  is  the  pine,  which  may  be  called  the  Northern  Cypress.  The  poor 
strew  the  comn,  at  the  time  of  exhibiting  the  corpse,  with  pine  twigs ; 
and,  at  the  funerals  of  the  wealthy,  the  whole  way  from  the  house  to  the 
churchyard  is  thickly  strewed  with  branches  of  the  same  tree.  Hence 
those  streets  of  Petersburg  through  which  funerals  frequently  pass  are 
almost  always  covered  with  this  sign  of  mourning.  {KohTs  Russia,  vol.  i. 
p.  214.)     The  badge  of  the  Highlimd  clan  M'Gregor. 

Pinus  Larlcio  E.  of  T,  p.  956.  A,  B,  p.  2200.,  the  Corsican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 
Height  60—150  ft.     \s,  6d. 

Pinus  austrlaca  E.  of  T.  p.  958.  A.  B,  p.  2205.,  the  Austrian,  or  Black,  Pine. 
Height  60 — 80  ft.     6</.     Dark  foliage,  very  hardy,  and  bears  cutting  in. 

Pinus  taiirica  E.  of  T.  p.  959.  A,  B,  p.  2206.,  the  Tartarian  Pine.  Height 
60 — 70  ft.  2f.  6</.  A  dark-foliaged  tree,  very  hardy,  and  admitting  of 
being  clipped  or  cut  into  narrow  conical  forms.  Altogether  the  noblest 
of  the  European  pines. 

Pinus  5trdbus  E,  ofT,  p.  1018.  A.  B.  p.  2280.,  the  Weymouth  Pine.  Height 
50^80  ft.     9rf. 

Cedrus  Libani  E.  of  T.  p.  1057.  A,  B.  p.  2402.,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Height  50—80  ft.     5s. 

Cedrus  Deoddra  E.  of  T.  p.  1059.  A.  B.  p.  2428.,  the  Deodar,  or  Lidian, 
Cedar.     Height  50—100  ft.     Is,  6rf. 

*  Of  the  same  Kind,  attaining  a  less  Size. 

Pinus  Pfnea  E,  of  T.  p.  965.  A.  B.  p.  2224.,  the  Stone  Pine.     Height 

15 — 20  ft.     2s.  6d.     More  frequently  seen  as  a  bush  than  as  a  tree,  but 

very  ornamental,  and  its  associations  are  classical. 
Pinus  inops  E.  of  T.  p.  970.  A.   B.  p.  2192.,  the  Jersey,  or  poor.  Pine. 

Heiffht  40—50  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Pinus  mitis  E.  ofT.  p.  974.  A.  B.  p.  2195.,  the  soft^leaved,  or  yellow.  Pine. 

Height  50—60  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Pinus  pumilio  E.  ofT.  p.  955.  A.  B.  p.  2186.,  the  dwarf,  or  Mountain,  Pine. 

Height  10 — 20  ft.     2s.  6d.     The  foliage  dark,  and  the  tree  very  hardy, 

and  suitable  for  a  burial  -ground  of  limited  extent. 

Evergreen   Tree   with  ChqffMke  Leaves,  of  a  singular  Appearance,  and  well 

adapted  for  Churchyards  and  Cemeteries. 

Araucaria  imbricata  E.  ofT.  p.  1062.  A.  B.  p.  2432.,  the  Chili  Pine.  Height 
50 — 100  ft.  5s.  A  very  smgular  tree,  of  slow  growth,  and,  as  it  is  certain 
of  attracting  general  attention,  when  planted  in  a  cemetery,  it  ought  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  wire  fence  for  five  or  six  years  to  protect  it  from 
accidental  injury. 

Evergreen  TVees  with  Needle  Leaves  and  pendent  Branches,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  being  used  in  Cemeteries  so  as  to  droop  over  Monuments. 

Jiiniperus  recurva  E.  of  T.  p.  1089.  A.  B.  p.  2504.,  the  recurved  Nepal 
Juniper.  Height  5 — 10  ft.  2s,  6d.  A  weeping  tree,  and  on  that  account 
peculiarly  suitable  for  cemeteries.     Very  hardy. 

(/imfperus  virginiana  pendula  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag,  for  1843,  p.  61.,  the  pen- 
dulous red  Cedar.     Hitherto  rare.     I  Of. 
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J^uniperufl  commiknia  p^ndula  {Riven)  Gard.  Mag,  for  1843,  p.  60»,  the  pen- 
dulous common  Juniper.     Rare.     5s. 

Thi^ja  p^ndula  E,  of  T.  p.  1071.  A,  B,  p.  2461.,  the  drooping  Arbor  Vitae. 
2 If.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  red  cedar  and  the  Occidental  arbor 
vitas,  raised  by  accident  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  nursery.  There  ia  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  gardens  at  Kew.     Rare,  but  quite  hardy. 

The  foregoing  kinds  may  all  be  considered  as  cemetery  trees,  par  excettente. 
Those  which  follow  are  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  cemetery  gardens  oi  con- 
siderable extent,  say  fifty  acres,  and  for  cemetery  arboretums. 

Evergreen  Treet  with  broad  Leaves,  of  small  Size  and  narrow  amiceU  Forms, 

which  may  he  used  in  Cemeteries. 

Ct^rasus   Lauroc6rasus  strfcta  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag.  1843,    p.  57,,  the    up- 

right-erowing  common  Laurel.   2s,  6d, 
Qu^cus  rlex  Fdrdn,  Ford's  Evergreen  Oak.  .Sf .  6d,  A  very  handsome  low  tree 

or  shrub,  and  one  of  the  best  broad-leaved  evergreens  for  a  cemetery. 

*  Of  less  fastigiate  Forms,  and  small  Size. 

^6xus  baledrica  E,  o/T.  p.  704.  A,  B,  p.  1341.,  the  Minorca  Box.  Height 
15—20  ft.     1*.  6rf. 

P6xus  sempervirens  arborescens  E,  of  T.  p.  703.  A.  B.  p.  1333.,  the  Tree 
Box.  Height  15—30  ft.  9^.  The  badge  of  the  Highland  clan  Mac- 
intosh. 

Bdxus  sempervirens  variegata.    6d.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Macpherson. 

**  Of  the  same  Kind,  less  fastigiate,  and  of  larger  Size. 

/Mex  -^quifolium   E,  of  T,  p.   157.  A,  B,  p.  505.,  the   common   Holly. 

Height  20 — 30  ft.     6</.      Decidedly   the  best  broad-leaved   evergreen 

tree  for  a  cemetery, 
/lex  baledrica  E,  ofT,  p.  160.  A,  B.  p.  516.,  the  Minorca  Holly.     Height 

10—20  ft.    2s.  6d, 
/1ex  opaca  E.  of  T.  p.  160.  A,  B,  p.  516.,  the  opaque-leaved,  or  American, 

Holly.     Height  10—20  ft.    3».  6d, 
Cinaus  Lauroc^rasus  E,  ofT,  p.  295.  A,  B,  p.  716.,  the  common  Laure/. 

Height  6—20  ft.    6d, 
C^rasus   lusitinica  E,  of  T.  p.  294.   A,  B.  p.  714.,  the  Portugal  Laurel. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     1*.  6d. 
Qu^rcus  /'lex   E.  of  T,  p.  880.  A,  B,  p.  1899.,  the  common  Evergreen 

Oak.     Height  15 — 30  ft.     Several  varieties.    From  2s,  to  5#.  each. 
Qu^rcus  5uber  E,  of  T.  p.  884.  A,  B.  p.  1800.  and  1911.,  the  Cork  Tree. 

Height  20—30  ft.    2s,  6d, 
Qu^rcus  Turneri  E,  of  T.  p.  885.  A,  B,  p.  1922.,  Turner's  Oak.     Height 

40—50  ft.     2s,  6d, 

Evergreen  Trees  wUh  broad  Leaves  and  Shoots  more  or  less  pendulous,  adapted 

for  being  planted  singly  to  hang  over  Graves. 

Cerasus  Lauroc^rasus  c6lchica  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag,  1843,  p.  57.,  the  pen- 
dulous-branched common  Laurel.     5s. 

r\ex  i^quifolium  pendulum  E,  of  T,  p.  1113.,  the  drooping-branched  com- 
mon Holly.  Kare  ;  not  yet  to  be  purchased  in  the  nurseries  ;  but  capable 
of  being  easily  and  extensively  propagated  by  budding  on  the  common 
holly.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Driimmond. 

Qu^rcus  C^rris  fulhamensis  pendula  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag.  1843,  p.  59.,  the 
weeping  Fulham  Oak. 

Qu^rcus  riex  pendula,  the  drooping-branched  Evergreen  Oak. 
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DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Deciduous  Ncedle'leaved  Trees  of  fastigiaie  Shapes^  which  may  he  used  in 

Churchyards. 

lAaix  americana  E.  of  T.  p.  1056.  A.  B,  p.  2399.,  the  American  Larch. 

Height  80—100  ft.     1*. 
Z/arix  europae^  communis  E.  of  T,  p.  1054.  A,  B,  p.  2350.,  the  common 

Larch.     Height  80—100  ft.     6</. 
Taxddium   dfstichum   E.  of  T,    p.   1078.  A,  B,  p.  24<81.,  the   deciduous 

Cypress.     Height  50—80  ft.     %s,  6d. 

*  With  pendulous  Branches. 

X^arix  europae'a  p^ndula  E.  of  T,  p.  1054.  A.  B.  p.  2350.,  the  weeping 

Larch.     7s.  hd. 
Taxodium   dfstichum   pendulum   E.  of  T,  p.  1078.   A.  B.   p.  2481.,   the 

weeping  deciduous  Cypress.    5«. 

Deciduous  hroad'leaved  Trees  offasHgiate  Forms  and  small  Size. 

Ameldnchier  fldrida  E.  of  T.  p.  414.  A,  B.  p.  876.,  the  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Height  10—20  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Ameldnchier  sanguinea  E.  of  T.  p.  413.  A.  B.  p.  875.,  the  biood-coloured 

Amelanchier.     Height  10—20  ft.   2s,  6d. 
Cotonedster  acuminata  E.  of  T.  p.  409.  A.  B.  p.  872.,  the  acuminated- 

leaved  Cotoneaster.     Height  10 — 15ft.    Is.  6d. 
Cratse'gus  Oxyadintha  strfcta  E.  of  T.  p.  375.  A.  B,  p.  832.,  the  upright 

Hawthorn.    2s.  6d.     Very  hardy,  and  very  suitable  for  a  cemetery  where 

deciduous  trees  are  admitted. 
CVatse'gus  tanacetifblia  E,  of  T,  p.  372.  A.  B.  p.  828.,  the  Tansy-leaved 

Thorn.     Height  20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
6ymn6cladus  canadensis  E.  of  T.  p.  255.  A.  B.  p.  656.,   the   Kentucky 

Coffee  Tree.     Height  30—60  ft.    2s.  6d. 

*  Of  larger  Size. 

P6pulu8  balsamifera  E.  of  T.  p.  830.  A.  B.  p.  1673.,  the  Balsam-bearing 
Poplar.     Height  40— 50  ft.     is. 

P6pulu8  fastigifita  E.  of  T.  p.  827.  A.  B.  1660.,  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 
Height  50—150  ft.     3^. 

Quercus  pedunculata  fastigi^ta  E.  of  T.  p.  849.  A.  B.  p.  1731.,  the  py- 
ramidal Oak.  3#.  6^.  Very  suitable  trom  its  decidedly  fastigiate  mode 
of  growth,  and  narrow  conical  shape.  The  common  oak,  of  which  this 
is  a  variety,  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Cameron. 

t/lmus  montana  fastigi^ta  E.  of  T.  p.  721.  A.  B.  p.  1398.,  the  fastigiate 
Elm.    \s.  6d. 

Deciduous  low  Trees  with  round  compact  Heads. 

• 

Ac&  O'palus  E.  of  T.  p.  89.  A.   B.  p.  421.,  the  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 

Height  8—12  It.     l*.6rf. 
A^'cer  monspessulanum  E.  of  T.  p.  92.  A.  B.  p.  427.,  the  Montpelier  Maple. 

Height  15— 40  ft.    )#.6rf. 
>l^cer  criticum  E.  of  T.  p.  94.  A.  B.  p.  430.,  the  Cretan  Maple.     Height 

10—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
C^rasus  Mahdleb  E.  of  T.  p.  288.  A.  B.  p.  707.,  the  perfumed  Cherry  Tree. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     2<.  6^. 
Liquiddmbar    imberbe  E.  of  T.   p.  933.   A.  B.   p.  2053.,  the  beardless 

Liquidambar.    Height  10 — 20  ft. 
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C/rnus  europaea  E,  of  T.  p.  651.  A.  B,  p.  1241^  the  European  flowering 

Ash.     Height  20^30  It.    2/.  %d. 
(ystrja  vulgaris  E.  of  T,  p.  920.  A,  B.  p.  2015.,   the   Hop   Hornbeam. 

Height  30 — 40  ft.     Ii. 
P^rus  A'ria  E.  of  T,  p.  432.  A.  B.  p.  910.,  the  White  Beam  Tree.     1#.  6rf. 
Pyrus  aucuparia  E,  ofT.  p.  439.  A,  B.  p.  916.,  the  Mountain  Ash.    Height 

20—30  ft.    6d,    The  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lachlan. 

Dedduoiu   TVeet  of  small  Ske,  with  Heads  more  or  lets  irregular^  most  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers  or  FruU, 

^cer  camp^tre  E,  of  T,  p.  93.  A,  B,  p.  428.,  the  Field  Maple.    Height 

15--30  ft.     li. 
if  cer  spicatum  E.  of  T.  p.  80.  A,  B.  p.  406.;  the  spike-flowered   Maple. 

Height  18—20  ft.     \s.  6d. 
A'cer  striatum   E.  of  T,  p.  81.  A,  B.  p.  407.,  the  striped-barked  Maple. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     Is.  ed. 
A^cer  tat&ricum  E,  of  T,  p.  80.  A,  B,  p.  406.,  the  Tartarian  Maple.     Height 

20— 30  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Amf grains  communis  E,  of  T.  p.  263.  A,  B,  p.  674.,  the  common  Almond 

Tree.     Height  20—30  ft.     2*.  6</. 
i^m^gdalus  commiknis  macrodirpa  E,  of  T,  p.  264.  A*  B.  p.  675.,  the  large- 
flowered  Almond.     2s,  6d, 
ilnnen^aca  vulgaris  E,  of  T,  p.  267.  A,  B.  p.  682.,  the  common  Apricot 

Tree.     Height  20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
B6tixhk  nigra  E.  of  T.  p.  843.  A.  B.  p.  1710.,  the  black  Birch.    Height 

60—70  ft. 
^etula/x>pulifoIia  E.  of  T.  p.  841.  A.  B.  p.  1707.,  the  Poplar-leaved  Birch. 

U.6d. 
J9etula  jDopulifolia  laciniata  E.  of  T.  p.  841.  ^.  B.  p.  1707.,  the  cut-leaved 

Poplar  Birch.     Is.  6d. 
Broussonetta  papvrffera  E.  of  T.  p.  710.  A,  B.  p.  1361.,  the  Paper  Mul- 
berry.    Height  10—20  ft.     \s.  6d. 
Caragana  arborescens  E.  of  T,  p.  237.  A.  B.  p.  629.,  the  Siberian  Pea 

Tree.     Height  1 5— 20  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Cerasus  Plidus   E,  of  T.   p.  289.  A,  B.  p.  709.,  the  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Height  1 2 — \0  ft.     9d. 
Cerasus  virginiana  E.  of  T.  p.  291.  A.  B.  p.  710.,  the  Virginian  Bird- 
Cherry  Tree.     Height  30—40  ft.     li.  6rf. 
Cercis  5ili<m&strum  E.  of  T,  p.  257.  A,  B,  p.  657.,  the  common  Judas 

Tree.  Height  20 — 30  ft.    U,  6d.    Abundant  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 

at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  at  Constantinople.    (Vacht 

Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  and  p.  37.) 
Corylus  Colurna  E.  of  T.  p.  923.  A.  B.  p.  2029.,  the  Constantinople  Hazel, 

Height  50>-60  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Cratas'gus  E.  of  T.  p.  352.  A.  B,  p.  813.,  the  Thorn.     Fifty  species,  all 

b^utiful.     2s.  6d,  each. 
Cydonia  vulgaris  E.  of  T.  p.  450.  A.  B.  p.  929.,  the  common  Quince  Tree. 

Height  15—20  ft.    2s,  6d. 
Cytisus  alpinus  E,  of  T.  p.  215.  A.  B.   p.  591.,  the  Alpine,  or  Scotch, 

Laburnum.     Height  20 — 30  ft.     is.  6d. 
Cytisus  Zraburnum  E.  of  T.  p.  214.  A.  B.  p.  590.,  the  common  Laburnum. 

Height  20  ft.     1*. 
ZHospyros  JLotus  E,  of  T.  p.  625.  A,  B.  p.  1194.,  the  European  Lotus,  or 

common  Date  Plum.     Height  20 — ^30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
ElfBkgnus  hort^nsis  E.  of  T.  p.  696. -i^.  B.  p.  1321.,  the  garden  Elaeagnus, 

Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive  Tree.     Height  15— 20  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Gleditschta  sinensis  E.  of  T.  p.  252.  A.  B.  p.  654.,  the  Chinese  Gleditschia. 

Height  30—50  ft.     2s.  6d. 
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Halesia  tetr&ptera  E.  of  T,  p.  620.  A.  B,  p.  1190.,  the  common  Snowdrop 

Tree.     Height  15—30  ft.     &.  erf. 
Ifipp6phae  Rhamnoides  femina  E,  of  T.  p.  698.  A,  B,  p.  1324.,  the  female 

Sea  Buckthorn.     Height  15—20  ft^.     \t.  ed. 
Rolreutena  paniculiita  E.  of  T,  p.  135.  A,  B,  p.  475.,  the  panicled^flower- 

ing  Kobreuteria.     Height  20 — 40  ft.     Is,  6d. 
Magnolia  acuminata  E,  of  T,  p.  29.  A,  B.  p.  273.,  the  pointed-leaved  Mag- 
nolia.    Height  30—50  ft.     5s. 
Jlfi^spilus  germ&nica  E.  of  T,  p.  415.  A.  B,  p.  877.,  the  common  Medlar. 

2<.  6rf. 
ilfigspilus  Smithti  E.  of  T.  p.  416.  A.  B.  p.  878.,  Smith's  Medlar.     Height 

15— 20  ft.     2*.  6rf. 
Jlfdrus  nigra  E,of  T,  p.  706.  A,  B.  p.  1343.  3*.  6rf. ;  and  Af.  dlba  E.  of  T. 

p.  707.  A.  JS,  p.  1348.  \s. ;  the  common-fruited  and  white-fruited  Mul- 
berry Tree.     Height  20—30  ft. 
Ptelea  trifoliata  E.  of  T.  p.  144.  A.  B.  p.  489.,  the  three-leafleted  Ptelea, 

or  shrubby  Trefoil.     Height  6—10  ft.     Is.  ed, 
Pyrus  E.ofT.  p.  417.  A.  B.  p.  879.,  the  Pear  Tree.     Ten  species.     2*.  6rf. 
Quercus  .^gilops  E.  ofT.  p.  860.  A.  B.  p.  1861.,  the  great  prickly-cupped 

Oak.     Height  20 — 50  ft.     25.  6rf. 
Qu^rcus  ^sculus  E.  ofT.  p.  853.  A.  B.  p.  1844.,  the  Italian  Oak.     Height 

20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
iSSunbucus  nigra  lacini^ta  E.  of  T.  p.  513.  A.  B.  p.  1027.,  the  common,  or 

black-fruited.  Elder.     ]«. 
iS^ambiicus  racemdsa  E.  of  T.  p.  515.  A,  B.  p.  1031.,  the  racemose-flowered 

Elder.   Height  10— 12  ft.     \s.6d. 
Sophora  jap6nica  E.  ofT.  p.  196.  A.  B.  p.  563.,  the  Japan  Sophora.    Height 

40— 50  ft.     \s.ed, 
Virgilia  lutea  E.  of  T.  p.  198.  A.  B.  p.  565.,  the  yellow-wooded  Virgilia. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     5s. 

Ihcidtious  TVees  of  larger  She,  remarkable  for  the  Beauttf  of  their  Flowers^  or 

the  singularity  or  Fragrance  of  their  Leaves. 

A^cer  Pseudo-Platanus  purpurea  E.  of  T.  p.  86.  A.  B,  p.  415.,  the  purple- 
leaved  Sycamore  Maple.      \s.     The  maple  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 

Oliphant. 
JS'sculus  rubicunda  E.  of  T,  p.  126.  A.  B.  p.  467.,  the  reddish-flowered 

Horsechestnut.     Height  20 — ^30  ft.     2s.  6tf. 
AildfUus  glandulosa  E.  of  T.  p.  145.  A.  B.  p.  490.,  the  glandulous-leaved 

Ailanto.     Height  50 — 60  ft.     \s.  6d. 
A^mis  cordif61ia  E.  of  T.  p.  835.  A.  B.  p.  1689.,  the  heart-leaved  Alder. 

Height  15—20  ft.     1«.  Qd. 
illnus  incana  E.ofT.  p.  834.  A.  B.  p.  1687.,  the  hoary^leaved  Alder.  Height 

50—70  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Celtis  austrahs  E.  of  T.  p.  727.  A.  B.  p.  1414.,  the  European  Nettle  Tree. 

Height  30—40  ft.     2s.  ed. 
Fagas  sylv&tica  purpurea  E.  ofT.  p.  905.  A.  B.  p.  1950.,  the  common  purple 

Beech.    2s.  ed, 
Liquid&mbar  Styraciflua  E.  of  T,  p.  932.  A.  B.  p.  2049.,  the  Sweet-Gum 

Liquidambar.     Height  30 — 50  ft     Is.  ed. 
Liriod^ndron  Tulipffera  E.  of  T.  p.  36.  A.  B.  p.  284.,  the  Tulip  Tree.   Height 

50—90  ft.     2s.  ed. 
Maclura  aurantiaca  E.ofT.i^.lll.A.B.  p.  1362.,  the  Osage  Orange.   Height 

30—60  ft.     3s.  ed. 
Neg&ttdo  yraxinifolium  E.  of  T,  p.  122.  A.  B.  p.  460.,  the  Ash-leaved  Ne- 

gundo.     Height  15—30  ft.     \s. 
Pavia  discolor  E.  of  T.  p.  133.  A.  B.  p.  472.,  the  two-coloured-flowered 

Pavia.     Height  3—10  ft.    2s.  ed. 
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VMa  flava  E,  ofT,>p.  130.  A,  B.  p.  471.,  the  yellow-flowered  Pavia.  Height 

30—40  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
PUnera  Ricbardi  E.  of  T.  p.  726.  A.  B.  p.  1409.,  Richard's  Planera.    Height 

50—70  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
P14tanus  orientalis  E.  of  T.   p.  928.  A.  B,  p.  2033.,  the   Oriental    Plane. 

Height  60—80  ft.     U.  6d. 
Pdpulus  balsamifera  E.  of  T.  p.  830.  A,  B,  p.  1673.,  the  Balsam-bearing 

Poplar.     Height  40— 50  ft.     1*. 
Qu^rcus  coccinea  E,  ofT,  p.  869.  A.  B,  p.  1879.,  the  Scarlet  Oak.     Height 
,  80  ft.     1*.  6rf. 

Quercus  pa]6stris  E,  of  T,  p.  872.  A.  B,  p.  1887.,  the  Marsh,  or  Pin,  Oak. 

Height  80  ft.     U.  6(/. 
Quercus  rubra  E,  of  T.  p.  868.  A.  B.  p.  1877.,  the  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Height  80—90  ft. 
Robinia  Pse^d-^lcacia  E,  of  T,  p.  233.  A.  B.  p.  609.,  the  common  Robinia, 

or  lalse  Acacia.     Height  70 — 80  ft.     U. 
Robinia  viscosa  E,  of  T.  p.  235.  A.  B.  p.  626.,  the  clammy-barked  Robinia. 

Height  15—20  ft.     2s,  6d. 
Salisburia  adiantifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  945.  A.  B,  p.  2094.,  the  Maiden-bair-leaved 

Salisburia.     Height  60 — 80  ft.     St.  6d, 
iSalix  aurita  E.  of  T,  p.  776.  A,  B.  p.  1560.,  the  round-eared  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Is.  6d,     The  badge  of  the  clan  Gumming. 
iSTalix  caprea  E.  of  T,  p.  776.  A.  B.  p.  1561.,  the  Goat  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Height  15—30  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Sklix  pent&ndra  E.  of  T.  p.  754.  A.  B.  p.  1503.,  the  Sweet  Willow,  or  Baj- 

leaved  Willow.     Height  18—20  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
S^xji  vitellina  E,  ofT,  p.  763.  A.  B.  p.  1528.,  the  yellow  Willow,  or  Golden 

Osier.     Height  30—50  ft.     \s,  6d. 

Deciduous  TVees  uith  pendulous  Branches^  adapted  for  being  planted  singly  bif 
Monuments^  or  over  Graves  as  Substitutes  for  Monuments  (TVauerbaume, 
or  Trees  ofSotrow,  Ger.). 

^m^gdalus  Persica   p^ndula  (^Rivers)  G,  M,  1843,  p.  57.,  the  pendulous- 
branched  Peach. 

^etula  &lba  pendula  E.  ofT,  p.  838.  A,  B.  p.  1691.,  the  weeping  Birch.     1'. 
The  birch  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Buchanan. 

Cerasus  Padus  bractedsa  E,  of  T.  p.  290.   A.  B,  p.  702.,  the  bracteolate 
weeping  Bird-Cherry.     1*.  6d, 

Cerasus  Jp^dus  pendula  (Rivers)  G.  M,  1843,  p.  57.,  the  weeping  Bird-Cherry. 

Cerasus  semperflorens   E.  of  T,  p.  281.  A,  B,  p.  701.,   the  ever-flowering 
Cherry  Tree.     Height  10—20  ft.     \s.  6d, 

Cratae^gus  Oxyadintha  pendula  E,  of  T,  p.  376.  A.  B,  p.  832.,  the  weeping 
Hawthorn. 

Cytisus  Zrab6rnum  pendulum  E.  ofT,  p.  215.  A,  B.  p.  590.,  the  weeping  La- 
burnum.    2s,  hd. 

C^isus  alpinus  p^ndulus  E.  ofT.  p.  216.  A,  B.  p.  791.,  the  weeping  Scotch 
Laburnum.     Height  20 — 30  ft.     2*.  6d. 

F^s  sylvatica  pendula  E.  ofT,  p.  906.  A,  B,  p.  1876.,  the  weeping  Beech. 
Ss,  6d, 

Fetgus  sylvdtica  purpurea  pendula  (Rivers)  G,  M,  1843,  p.  60.,  the  purple 
weeping  Beech. 

i^Vaxinus  excelsior  pendula  E,  of  T,  p.  641.  A,  B,   p.  1214.,  the  weeping 
Ash.     3j.  6rf. 

JPr&xinus  /entiscifolia  pendula  E,  of  T,  p.  645.  A,  B,  p.  1231.,  the  weeping 
Lentiscus-leaved  Ash.    Zs.  6d. 

Pavta  rubra  pendula,  the  weeping  Horsechestnut.     2s,  6d. 

P6pulu8  tremula  pendula  E,  of  T.   p.  822.   A.  B.  p.  1509.,  the  weeping 
Poplar.     }s,  6d.     The  poplar  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ferguson. 
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P^ruB  spi^ria  pendula  E,  of  T,  p.  445.  A,  B,  p.  925.,  the  spurious  Service 

Tree.     Height  10—12  ft.     2t.  ed. 
Qu^rcus  peduncultkta  pendula  E,  of  T.  p.  849.  A,  B,  p.  1731.,  the  weeping 

Oak. 
Robinia  Pseil^d-i^c^cia  pendula  E.  of  T,  p.  234.  A.  B.  p.  609.   Gcwd,  Mag, 

1843,  p.  56.,  the  false  Acacia. 
5^Ux   babyl6nica  E.  of  T.   p.  757.    A.   B.  p.  1507.,  the  weeping  Willow. 

Height  30—50  ft.     It. 
iS&lix   americana  pendula  (Rivers}  Gard,  Mag.  1 843,  p.  59.,  the  American 

weeping  Willow. 
Sophora  \ai[i6n\CB.  pendula  E,ofT.  p.  196.  A,B,  p.  563.,  the  weeping  Sophora. 

Height  30—40  ft.     10#.  6</. 
751ia  dlba  pendula,  the  white  Hungarian  Lime.     3<.  6d, 
CT^lmus  montana  pendula  E,  of  T.  p.  721.  A,  B.  p.  1398.,  the  weeping  Elm. 

2i.  %d. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  with  Needle  Leaves,  and  the  Plants  of  great  Duration,  all  well 
adapted  for  Cemeteries  where  Shrubs  are  introduced, 

Cupr^ssus   /hyoides   E,  of  T,  p.  1074.   A,  B,   p.  2475.,  the  white  Cedar. 

Height  10— 15  ft.     2s.  6d. 
t/unlperus  communis  E.  of  T,  p.  1081.  A,  B,  p.  2489.,  the  common  Juniper. 

Height  3 — 5  ft.     \s.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Murray, 
•/uniperus  daurica  E,  ofT.  p.  1082.  A.  B,  p.  2489.,  the  Daiirian  Juniper. 
J^uniperus  Oxycedrus  E.  of  T,  p.  1083.  A,B,  p.  2494.,  the  brown-berried 

Juniper.     Height  10— 12  ft.     Zs,  6d, 
Junfperus  5abina  E.  of  T.   p.  1085.   A,  B,  p.  2499.,  the  common  Savin. 

Height  7 — 8  ft.     1#.  6</.     Several  varieties. 
7%xu8  baccata  microphylla  (Rivers)  Gard.  Mag.  1843,  p.  60. 
TS&xus  canadensis  E.  of  T.  p.  942.  A,  B.  p.  2093.,  the  Canada,  or  North 

American,  Yew.    3#.  6d, 

Evergreen  Shrubs  with  broad  Leaves,  and  the  Plants  of  great  Duration. 

-4'rbutus   CTnedo  E,  of  T,  p.  573.  A.B.  p.  1 1 1 7.,  and  several  other  species. 

From  6^.  to  hs.     The  arbutus  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ross. 
i4ucu^a  jap6nica  E.ofT.^.bW.  A.B.  p.  1026.,  the  Japan  Aucuba.     Height 

6— 10  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Berberis   d(ilcis  E.  of  T.  p.  47.  A,  B,  p.  305.,  the  sweet-fruited  Berberry. 

Height  2—5  ft,     1*.  6rf. 
^uxus  sempervlrens  wiyrtifolia  E,  of  T,  p.  704.  A.  B,  p.  1333.,  the  Myrtle- 

leaved  Box  Tree      9^/ 
Colletia  h6rrida  E.  ofT,  p.  176.  A.  B.  p.  541.,  the  bristly  CoUetia.     Height 

3—4  ft.    3#.  6rf. 
Cotone4ster  ^uxifolia  E,  of  T.  p.  411.  A,  B.  p.  873.,  the  Box-leaved  Coto- 

neaster.     Is.  6d. 
Cratae^gus  Pyrac6ntha  E.  of  T.  p.  385.  A,  B.  p.  844.,  the  fiery  Thorn.  Height 

4—6  ft.     1*.  6d. 
Daphne  Laureola  E.  of  T.  p.  688.  A.  B.p.  1309.,  the  Spurge  Laurel.    Height 

3—4  ft.     6d. 
JAphne  p6ntica  E.  of  T,  p.  688.   A,  B.  p.  1310.,  the  twin-flowered  Spurge 

Laurel.     Height  4—5  ft.     \s.  6d. 
Girrya  ellf  ptica  E.  of  T.  p.  926.  A.  B.  p.  2032.,  the  elliptic-leaved  Garrya. 

Height  8— 10  ft.     2s.  6d. 
/Mex  -^quifolium  E.  ofT,  p.  157.  A.  B.  p.  505.,  the  common  Holly:  most  of 

the  varie«»ated  sorts.     Height  20 — 30  ft.    1*.  to  5s. 
ZrigOstrum  vulgare  sempervirens  E,  ofT,  p.  629.  A,  B.  p.  1199.,  the  evergreen 

Privet,    ed. 
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Phillvrea  media  E.  of  T.  p.  632.  A.  B.  p.  1204.,  the  lance-leaved  PhUlyrea. 

Height  10—15  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Quercus  h^brida  nana  E.  of  T.  p.  886.  A,  B,  p.  1924.,  the  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 
J?h&mnu8  illaternus  E.  of  T.  p.  171.  A.  B,  p.  529.,  the  Alaternus.    Height 

10—20  ft.     1#.  6</. 
J?hdmnu8  h^bridus  E.  of  T.  p.  172.  A.  B,  p.  531.,  the  hybrid  Alaternus. 
■  Height  10—12  ft.     Ji.  6d, 

I  IT^lex  europs^  fl.  pleno  E.  ofT.  p.  200.  A.  B.  p.  571.,  the  double-bloflsomed 

Furze.     U. 
Fibiimum  Tinus  E,  of  T,  p.  516.  A.  B,  p.  1032.,  the  Launistinus.     Height 

8— 10  ft.     U 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

Deciduous  broad4eaved  Shruhs,  the  Plants  of  compact  Growth  and  of  long 

JDuratian,  adapted  for  Cemeteries. 

A'luuB  viridis  E.  of  T.  p.  836.  A,  B.  p.  1689.,  the  green-leaved  Alder.   Height 

5— 6  ft. 
Berheris  aristata  E,  (fT.  p.  49.  A,  B,  p.  307.,  the  bristled-tooth-leaved  Ber- 
berry.    Height  6—  1 0  ft.     1«.  6d. 
Berberis  asialica  E.  of  T,  p.  49.  A,  B,  p.  306.,  the  Asiatic  Berberry.     Height 

6 — 8  ft.     3s.  ed. 
Berberis  cretica  E.  of  T.  p.  44.  A.  B.  p.  304.,  the  Cretan  Berberry.     Height 

3—4  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Betberis  iberica  E.  of  T.  p.  45.  A.  B.  p.  SOI.,  the  Iberian  Berberry.     Height 

3—5  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Berberis  siMrica  E.  ofT.  p.  42.  A.  B.  p.  301.,  the  Siberian  Berberry.    Height 

2—3  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Berberis  sinensis  E.  of  T.  p.  46.  A.  B.  p.  304.,  the  Chinese  Berberry.     Height 

3—5  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Berberis  vulgaris  E.  ofT.  p.  42.  A,B.  p.  301.,  the  common  Berberry.    Height 

6— 10  ft.     \s.ed. 
^etula  n4na  E.  of  T.  p.  840.   A.  B.  p.  1705.,  the  dwarf  Birch.     Height 

6—8  ft.     I*.  6d. 
B6tu\a.  pikmiia  E.  ofT.  p.  840.  A.  B.  p.  1705.,  the  hairy  dwarf  Birch.    Height 

2— 3  ft.     U.  6rf. 
Caragana  arborescens  E.  of  T.  p.  237.  A.  B,  p.  629.,  the  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Height  15— 20ft.     \s.  6d. 
Cerasus  hyemalis  E.  of  T.  p.  285.  A.  B.  p.  704.,  the  Winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Height  3 — 4  ft.     \s,  6d. 
Cerasus  nigra  E.  ofT.  p.  284.  A.  B.  p.  704.,  the  black  Cherry  Tree.     Height 

6— 10  ft.     2s.  ed. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  E.  ofT.  p.  445.  A.B.  p.  938.,  the  fragrant-flowered 

Chimonanthus.     Height  6—8  ft.     3s.  ed. 
Chionanthus  virgfnica  E.  of  T.  p.  634.  A.  B.  p.  1206.,  the  Fringe  Tree. 

Height  10— 30  ft.     2s.  ed. 
C6rnu8  alba  E.  of  T.  p.  503.  A.  B.  p.  101 1.,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood. 

Height  4—10  ft.     9d. 
C6rnu8  diba  stricta  E.  of  T.  p.  503.  A.  B.  p.  1012.,  the  straight-branched 

Dogwood.     Height  6—10  rt.     Is.  ed. 
C6rnus  alternifolia  E.ofT.p.50\.A.  B.  p.  lOlO.j  the  alternate-leaved  Dog- 
wood.    Height  15 — 20  ft.     Is. 
Cdrnus  mus  E.  of7\  p.  505.  A.  B.  p.l014.,  the  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree.  Height 

12— 20  ft.     Is.ed. 
Corn  us  sangufnea  E.  of  T.  p.  502.  A.  B.  p.  1010.,  the  common  Dogwood. 

Height  4—15  ft.     9d. 
C6rylus  ^vellana   E.  of  T.   p.  921.    A.  B.   p.  2017.,   the  common    Hazel. 

'  Height  20  ft.    9^.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Colquhoun. 
Cdrylus  AveWans.  purpiirea,  the  purple-leaved  Hazel.    Is.  ed. 
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Cotoneaster  frlgida  i?.  of  T.  p.  407.  A.B,  p.  871.,  the  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     2*.  6rf. 
Cotoneaster  frigida  affinis  E.  of  T,  p.  408.  A.  B.  p.  871.,  the  related  (Coto- 
neaster.    Height  10— 20  ft.     U.  ed, 
Cotoneaster  nuromiilaria  E,  of  T,  p.  409.  A.  B,  p.  872.,  the  money-like-leaved 

Cotoneaster.     Height  10 — 15ft.     U.  6d. 
Cotone4ster  vulgaris  E.  of  T.  p.  406.  A.  B,  p.  870.,  the  common  Cotoneaster. 

Height  *— 5  ft.     U.  6rf. 
Crataegus  parvif61ia  E,  of  T.  p.  383.  A.  B.  p.  841.,  the  small-leaved  Thorn. 

Height  4—6  ft.     St.  6d. 
Cratae'gus  virg(nica  E,  of  T.  p.  384.  A.  B.  p.  842.,  the  Virginian  Thorn. 

Height  4^-5  ft. 
Cydonia  jap6nica  E,  of  T.  p.  452.  A,  B.  p.  931.,  the  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Height  5 — 6  ft.     U.  6d. 
Cydonia  sinensis  E.  of  T,  p.  451.  il.  J9.  p.  931.,  the  China  Quince  Tree. 

Height  10—12  ft.     2s.  6d. 
2>&phne  Mezereum  E.  of  T.  p.  687.  A.  B.  p.  1307.,  the  common  Mezereon. 

Heights— 4  ft.     1*. 
£u6nyinus  europse^us  E.  of  T.  p.  149.,  A,  B.  p.  496.,  the   Spindle  Tree. 

Height  6—  1 2  ft.     9rf. 
J?u6nymu8  latifolius  E.  of  T.  p.  150.  A.  B.  p.  498.,  the  broad-leaved  Euony- 

rous,  or  Spindle  Tree.     Height  10—20  ft.     U.  6d. 
Gleditschia  sinensis  purpikrea  E.  of  T.  p.  252.  A.  B.  p.  654.,  the  Chinese 

Gleditschia.     2s.  6d. 
^amam^lis  virginica  E.  of  T.  p.  499.  A,  B.  p.  1007.,  the  Wych  Hazel.   Height 

20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Zrigustrum  vulgare  E.  of  T.  p.  629.  A,  B.  p.  1198.,  the  common  Privet. 

Height  6—10  ft.     4</. 
Paliurus  aculektus  E.  ofT.  p.  168.  A.  B.  p.  527.,  Christ's  Thorn,     Height 

15— 20  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Pivia  macrostlkchya  £.  ofT.  p.  133.  A,  B.  p.  473.,  the  long-racemed  Pavia. 

Height  10—15  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Philadelphus  coronarius  E.  of  T.  p.  460.  A.  B.  p.  951.,  the  Mock  Orange. 

Height  10— 12  ft.     9d. 
Prinos  deciduus  E.  ofT.  p.  164.  A.  B.  p.  520.,  the  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 

Height  3—5  ft.     \s.  6d. 
Prunus  maritima  E.  ofT.  p.  275.  A.B.  p.  691.,  the  sea-side-inhabiting  Plum 

Tree.     Height  6—8  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Prunus  spinosa  E.  ofT.  p.  271.  A.  B.  p.  684.,  the  common   Sloe  Thorn. 

Height  10— 15  ft.     li.  6rf. 
Pjrus  arbutifolia  E.  of  T.  p.  446.  A.  B.  p.  925.,  the  Arbutus-leaved  Aronia. 

Height  4—6  ft.     2s.  6d. 
P^rus  Chamaem^pilus  E.  of  T.  p.  449.  A.  B.  p.  928.,  the  dwarf  Medlar. 

Height  5—6  ft.     U.  6d. 
P^rus  pubens  E.  of  T.  p.  448;  A.  B.  p.  927.,  the  downy-branched  Aronia. 

Height  4—5  ft.     3s.  ed. 
P^rus  spuria  E.  of  T.    p.  444.  A.  B.  p.  924.,  the  spurious   Service  Tree. 

Height  10—20  ft.     2s.  6rf. 
Qu^rcus  Banisteri  E.  of  T.  p.  876.  A.  B.  p.  1893.,  the  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear, 

Oak.     Height  3—10  ft. 
i^hdmnus  alpinus  E.  of  T.  p.  175.  A.  B.  p.  536.,  the  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

Height  5—10  ft.     1*. 
i^haronus  cath&rticua  E.  ofT.  p.  172.  A.  B.  p.  531.,  the  purging  Buckthorn. 

Height  10— 12  ft.     \s. 
iZhamnus  Frdngula  E.  of  T.  p.  177.  A.  B.  p.  539.,  the  breaking  Buckthorn, 

or  Berry-bearing  Alder.     Height  8 — 10  ft.     \s.  6d. 
iJh&mnus  latifdlius  E.  of  T.  p.  177.  A.  B.  p.  538.,  the  broad-leaved  Buck- 
thorn.   Height  10— 15  ft.     U.  6d. 
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ilhus  <?6tinus  E,  ofT,  p.  187.  A.  B.  p.  549.,  the  Venedan  Sumach.     Height 

4? — 6  ft.     It.  6rf. 
Rhda  glabra  E.  of  T,  p.  188.  A.  B.  p.  551.,  the  Scarlet  Sumach.     Height 

5—18  ft.     1*.  6</. 
J2h68  typhina   E,  of  T.  p.  187.  A.  B.  p.  550.,  the  Stag's   Horn   Sumach. 

Height  20  ft.     9^. 
Rhds  venenata  E.  of  T.  p.  189.  A.  B,  p.  552.,  the  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison 

Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach.     Height  15 — 20  ft.     li.  6<i. 
iSfambucus  racemosa  E.  of  T,  p.  515.  A,  B,  p.  1031.,  the  racemose-flowered 

Elder.     Height  10—^12  ft.     It.  6d. 
Sheph^rdia  argentea  E.  of  T.  p.  700.  A,  B.  p.  1327.,  the  silver-leaved  Shep- 

herdia.     Height  12—18  ft.     li.  Qd. 
Sheph^rdta  canadensis  E,  of  T,  p.  700.  A.  B.  p.  1327.,  the  Canadian  Shep- 

herdia.     Height  6—8  ft.     2t,  6d. 
iSpirae'a  oriaefolia  E,  of  T,    p.  309.    A.  B.  p.  731.,  the  Wliite-Beam-trce- 

leaved  Spiraea.     Height  6 — 8  ft.     1«. 
jSJpirse'a  chamaedrifoiia  E.  of  T.  p.  300.  A,  B.  p.  724<.,  the  Oermander-leaved 

Spirsea.     Height  2 — 8  ft.     9^. 
iSjpirae'a  Aypericifolia  E,  of  T,  p.  303.  A,  B.  p.  726.,  the  Hypericum-leaved 

Spiraea.     Height  4—6  ft.     9d. 
iSjpiraB'a  opulifolia  E,  of  T,  p.  299.  A.  B.  p.  723.,  the  Virginian  Guelder 

Rose.     Height  6—10  ft.     9d, 
Staphylea  trifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  147.  A,  B,  p.  493.,  the  Bladder-nut  Tree. 

Height  6—12  ft.     It. 
Symphoricarpos  montanus  E,  of  T.  p.  542.,  the  Mountain  St.  Peter's  Wort. 

Height  5—6  ft.    It. 
Symphoricarpos  vulgaris  E.  of  T.  p.  541.  A.  B.  p.  1058.,  the  common  St. 

Peter's  Wort.     Height  3—6  ft.     9d. 
Syringa  Josikae^a  E.  of  T.  p.  637.  A.  B.  p.  1201.,  Josika's  Lilac.     Height 

6— 12ft.     lt,6d. 
Syringa  p^rsica  E.  of  T.  p.  637.  A.  B.  p.  1211.,  the  Persian  Lilac.     Height 

4—6  ft.     9d. 
Syrinea  rothomag^nsis  E.  of  T.  p.  637.  A.  B.  p.  1212.,  the  Rouen  Lilac. 

Height  6—8  ft.    9d. 
Syringa  vulgaris  E.  of  T.  p.  636.  A.  B.  p.  1209.,  the  common  Lilac.     Height 

8— 10  ft.     9d. 
Syringa  vulgaris  &lba  E.  of  T.  p.  636.  A.  B.  p.  1209.,  the  common  White 

Lilac.     9d. 
nbiirnum  dentAtum  E.  of  T.  p.  521.  A.  B.  p.  1038.,  the  toothed-leaved  Vi- 
burnum.    Height  4—6  ft.     \t. 
Fibumum  Lant^na  E.  of  T.  p.  520.   A.  B.    p.  1035.,  the  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Height  12— 15  ft.     1*. 
Fibiirnum  Lentago  E.  of  T.  p.  517.  A.  B.  p.   1033.,  the  Lentago,  or  pliant- 
branched  Viburnum.     Height  6 — 10ft.     1*.  6rf. 
ribumum  O'pulus  E.ofT.  p.  522.  A.  B.  p.  1039.,  the  Guelder  Rose.  Height 

6— 12  ft.    9d. 
Xanth6xylum/raxineum  E.ofT.  p.  142.  A.  B.  p.  488.,  the  common  Tooth- 
ache Tree.     Height  10— 15  ft.     2t.  6d, 

LOW  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  WALLS. 

Select  low  TVeet  or  Shrubt  for  a  Cemetery  or  Churchyard  Wall,  where  the 

Expente  of  Truanvng  it  not  an  Object. 

*  Evergreen  or  Subevergreen. 

i4'rbutus  ^ndrfichne  E.  of  T.  p.  575.  A.  B.  p.  1120.,  the   Strawberry  Tree. 

Height  20—30  ft.     5t. 
Aristotelw  M&cqw  E.  of  T.  p.  183.  A.  B.   p.  543.,  the  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Height  6  ft.     1#.  Qd. 
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Ceanothus  azureus  E.  of  T.  p.  180.  A.  B.  p.  539.,  the  Red  Root.  Height 
6— 10  ft.     2*.  6rf. 

Oatae'gus  mexicana  E,  of  T.  p.  384.  A.  B.  p.  843.,  the  Mexican  Thorn. 
Height  10— 15  ft.     2i.  6rf. 

Escalldnta  rubra  E.  of  T,  p.  490.  A,  B.  p.  993.,  the  red-flowered  Escallonia. 
Height  3— 6  ft.     1*.  6rf. 

J?u6nymu8  jap6nicu8  E,  of  T.  p.  153.  A.  B,  p.  501.     It.  6d. 

L&dTus  n6bilis  E.  of  T.  p.  681.  A.  B.  p.  1297.,  the  Sweet  Bay.  Height 
30—60  ft.     1*.  6d. 

Z^igustrum  lucidum  E.  of  T.  p.  630.  A.  B.  p.  1201.,  the  shining-leaved  Pri- 
vet, or  Wax  Tree.     Height  10— 20  ft.     Is.  6d. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  E.  of  T.  p.  22.  A.  B.  p.  261.,  the  large-flowered  Mag- 
nolia.    Height  20—30  ft.     3*.  6d. 

Mahdnia  fascicularis  E.  of  T.  p.  50.  A.  B.  p.  309.,  the  Ash  Berberry.  Height 
5—8  ft.     7«.  6rf, 

Photinia  serrulata  E.  of  T.  p.  404.  A.  B,p.  868.,  the  serrulated-leaved  Pho- 
tinia.     Height  12— 15  ft.     2s.  6d. 

Y{icca  gloridsa  E,  ofT.  p.  1101.  A,  B.  p.  2521.,  the  glorious  Adam's  Needle. 
Height  5  ft.    bs. 

**  Deciduous. 

Amf^2\uB  orientalis  E,  of  T.  p.  265.  A.  B.  p.  679.,  the  Eastern  Almond 
Tree.     Height  8—10  ft.     2«.  6rf. 

B6ddlea  globdsa  E.  of  T.  p.  670.  A.  B.  p.  1276.  the  globe-flowered  Bud- 
dlea.     Height  1 2—  1 5 ft.     It.  6d. 

Deiktzia  scabra  E.  of  T,  p.  466.  A.  B.  p.  950,  the  scabrous  Deutzia.  Height 
4 — 6  ft.     \s.  (id. 

inbiscus  syriacus  E.  of  T.  p.  62.  A.  B.  p.  362.,  the  Althaea  Frutex.  Height 
6  ft.     Nine  varieties.     From  6rf.  to  Is. 

Magnolia  conspfcua  E.  ofT.^.33.  A.  B.  p.  278.,  the  Yulan,  or  conspicuous- 
flowered  Magnolia.     Height  20—30  ft.     5s. 

Magnolia  c.  Soulangcana  E.  of  T.  p.  33.  A.  B.  p.  272.,  Soulange's  Magnolia. 
Height  15-20  ft.     5*. 

Magnol/a  cordata  E.  of  T.  p.  30.  A.  B.  p.  275.,  the  heart-leaved  Magnolia. 
Height  20—30  ft.     3*.  6J. 

Magnolia  purpiirea  E.  of  T.  p.  35.  A.  B.  p.  282.,  the  purple-flowered  Mag- 
nolia.    Height  3— 5  ft.     2s.  ed. 

Ribes  a6reum  prae'cox  E.  of  T.  p.  487.  A.  B.  p.  989.,  the  golden-flowered 
Currant.     Is. 

Ribes  Menziesii  E.  of  T.  p.  475.  Menzies's  Gooseberry.  Height  4 — 5  ft. 
\s.  6d. 

Bibes  sanguineum  E.  of  T.  p.  486.  A.  B.  p.  988.,  the  bloody,  or  red-flowered, 
Currant.     Height  4 — 8  ft.    9d. 

Ribes  speciosum  E.  of  T.  p.  474.  A,  B.  p.  974.,  the  showy-flowered  Goose- 
berry.    Height  4—8  ft.     \s.  6d. 

Roblnia  hispida  E.  of  T.  p.  236.  A.  B.  p.  627.,  the  Rose  Acacia.  Height 
6—20  ft.     1*.  6d. 

Robinia  raacroph ylla  E.  of  T.  p.  237.  A.  B.  p.  628.,  the  large-leaved  Rose 
Acacia.     \s,  6d. 

Robinia  rosea  E.  of  T.  p.  237.  A.  B.  p.  627.,  the  rosy-flowered  Rose  Acacia. 
U.  6d. 

CLIMBERS. 

Climbing  Shrubs  adapted  for  a  Wall  where  the  Ground  is  not  dug. 

*  Evergreen. 

//&lera  //elix  E.  o/ T.  p.  497.  A.B.p.  1000.,  the  common  Ivy.  Height 
20—60  ft.  Seven  varieties,  all  beautiful.  From  Qd.  to  \s.  Gd,  The 
badge  of  the  clan  Gordon. 

3dSer.  — 1843.    X.  mm 
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**  Deciduous. 

Ampel6nsi8  Aederacea  E,  o/"  7*.  p.  139.  ^4.  J9.  p.  482.,  the  five-leaved    Ivy. 

Height  30—50  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
ilristolochia  slpho  E.  of  T.  p.  701.  A.  B.  p.  1329.,  the  tube-flowered  Birth* 

wort.     Height  15—30  ft.     2s.  6d, 
Clematis  Flammula  £.  of  T.p,  3.  A.  B.  p.  233.,  the  sweet-scented  Vii^in's 

Bower.     Height  10—15  ft.    U.  6d. 
Hematis  Vitalba  E.  of  T,  p.  5.  A,  B,  p.  235.,  the  Traveller's  Joy.     Height 

15— 30  ft.     U. 
Jasminum  officinale  E,  of  T,  p.  656.  A.  B,  p.  1250.,  the  common  Jasmine. 

Height  40— 50  ft.     1*. 
Lonlcera  E.  of  T.  p.  526.  A.  B.  p.  1042.,  the  Honeysuckle.    Ten  sorts.  From 

6^.  to  Is.  6d. 
Lydum  barbarum  E,  of  T.  p.  666.  A,  B.  p.  1270.,  the  Barbary  Box  Thorn. 

Height  20—30  ft.     9rf. 
Menispermum  canadense  E.  of  T,  p.  40.   A.  B.  p.  296.,  male  and  female,  the 

Canadian  Moonseed.     Height  6 — 12  ft.     li.  dd. 
Perfploca  grs^ca  E.  ofT.  659.  A.  B.  p.  1257.,  the  Greek  Periploca.     Height 

20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Physi&nthus  albicans  E.  of  T.  p.  659.  A.  B.  p.  2581.    2s.  6d. 
Rhds  radicans  E.  of  T.  p.  190.  A.  B.  p.  555.,  the  rooting-branched  Sumach. 

Height  10—20  ft.     U.  6d. 
Rhds  suaveolens  E.  of  T.  p.  }9].  A.B.  p.  557.,  the  sweet-scented  Sumach. 

Height  1—4  ft.     Is.  6d. 
Rhds  Toxicodendron  E.  o/T.  p.  190.  A.  B.  p.  556.,  the  Poison-tree  Rhus,  or 

Sumach.     Height  10-20.     Is.  6d. 
/76sa  arvensis  E,  of  T.  p.  344.  A.  B.  p.  772.     Several  varieties,  quite  hardy. 

From  6rf.  to  2s.  6</. 
ntis  cordifolia  E.  of  T.  p.  138.  A.  B.  p.  480.,  the  Chicken  Grape.    Height 

10— 20  ft. 
Kitis  Labrfisca  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  479.,  the   Fox   Grape.      Height 

10— 30ft.    2s.  Qd. 
Kltis  riparia  E.  of  T.  p.  138.  A.  B.  p.  480.,  the  river-side,  or  sweet'^scented. 

Vine.     Height  20— 30  ft.    2s.  6d. 
ritis  vinffera  /ypiifolia  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  478.,  the  Parsley-leaved 

Grape  Vine.     28.  6d. 
Fills  vinifera  foliis  incanis  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A  B,  p.  478.,  the  hoary-leaved 

Grape  Vine.     2s.  6d. 
ntis  vinifera  f51iis  rubesc^ntibus  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  478.,  the  Claret 

Grape.     2s.  ed. 
Wistaria  frutescens  E.  of  T.  p.  249.  A.  B.  p.  647.,  the  shrubby  Wistaria. 

Height  20— 30  ft.    1*.  6rf. 
Wistaria  chin^nsis  E.   of  T.  p.  249.  A,  B.  p.  648.,  the  Chinese   Wistaria. 

Height  50—  1 20  ft.    2s.  6d. 

Clivibing  Shrubs  where  there  it  a  dug  Border. 

*  Evergreen  or  Subevei^reen. 

Bignonia  capreolata  E.  of  T.  p.  660.  A.  B.  p  1259.,  the  tendriled  Bignonia, 

or  Trumpet  Flower.     Height  15 — 20.     2s.  Qd. 
Lonicera  grata  E,  of  T.  p.  531.  A.  B.  p.  1048 ,  the  pleasant,  or  evergreen. 

Honeysuckle.     Height  15— 20  ft.     is.Gd. 
Lonlcera  senipervirens  E.  ofT.  p.  531.  A.  B.  p.  1049.,  the  evergreen  Trumpet 

Honeysuckle.     Height  6 — 10  ft.     I*. 
J?68a  sempervirens  E.  ofT.  p.  345.  A.B.  p.  773.,   the   evergreen   (Field) 

Rose.     Height  20-^  ft.     li. 
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•♦  Deciduous. 

Lonicera  E.  of  T.  p.  526.  A.  B.  p.  1042.,  the  Honeysuckle.     Several  species 

and  varieties. 
J?dsa  E.  ofT.  p.  321.  A,  B,  p.  748.,  the  Rose  Tree.    Several  species.    From 

4J.  to  2«. 

UNDERSHRUBS. 

Underthrubs  of  very  small  ^ze,  frequently  planted  over  Grave t, 

*  Evergreen. 

rinca  m^or  and  minor,  the  greater  and  lesser  Periwinkle,  6^.  Common  in 
burying.grounds  in  the  l^rol,  and  probably  used  there  in  consequence  of 
the  notice  of  the  plant  by  Rousseau :  "  Voild  la  Pervenche!  " 

j^yp^ricum  calycinum,  the  Tutsan  St.  John's  Wort.    4</. 

i?osmarinus  officinalis,  the  common  Rosemary.     4c/. 

ifiita  graveolens,  the  common  Rue.     4</. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  the  common  Thyme.     2d, 

Lavandula  Spica,  the  common  Lavender.     3d. 

Oxyc6ccus  paI6stris,  the  common  Cranberry.  Qd,  The  badge  of  the  clan  Grant. 

Kaccinium  Htis  idsB'a,  the  red  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry.  6rf.  The  badge 
of  the  clan  Macleod. 

J^mpetrum  nigrum,  the  Crowberry.    6(/.     The  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lean. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  the  Ling.     6(/.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Macdonell. 

Ericsi  Tetralix,  the  cross-leaved  Heath.  6(/.  The  badge  of  the  clan  Mac- 
donald. 

Et\cbl  cinerea,  the  fine-leaved  Heath.    6(/.    The  badge  of  the  clan  Macalister. 

♦♦  Deciduous. 

Artemisia  ilbsfnthium,  the  common  Southernwood.     3d. 

iSalix  herbacea,  the  herbaceous  Willow.     Hd. 

7/ypericum   Kalm/arauiii,  Kalm's   St«  John's  Wort.     6d.       Common  in  the 

cemeteries  at  Carlsruhe,  and  in  other  parts  of  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg. 
i^yp^ricum  elatum,  hircinum,  and  proliBcum.     6</.  each. 
i^nJrosse^mum  officinale,  the  common  Tutsan.     6^. 
MyricTi  Gale,  the  sweet  Gale.     6^.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Campbell. 
i?ubus  saxdtilis,  the  Roebuck-berry.     Qd,     The  badge  of  the  clan  Macnab. 

SHRUBS  FOR  GRAFTING  STANDARD  HIGH. 

Litt  of  Shrubs  which,  when  grafted  standard  high,  form  ornamental  Plants  of  sin^ 
gular  Shapes  and  Habits  of  Growth,  well  adapted  for  planting  singly  beside 
Graves  or  Tombstones,  for  marking  any  particular  Spot,  or  for  creating 
Variety  in  a  Shruftbery  Walk,  or  in  the  Glades  of  a  Pleas urc- Ground,  The 
price  varies  from  2s.  6d,  to  7s,  6d. 

•  Evergreen. 

^rctostaphylos  U'va  (irsi.  Thuja  pendula,  on  the  common  Arbor 

u4^rbutu8  al[>ina.  Vitae. 

Cotoneaster  rotundifolia,  microphylla,  Pinus  Pinea,  on  P,  sylv^tris. 

and  6uxifi51ia.  Pinus  pumilio,  on  P.  sylv^stris. 

Phill/rea,  all  the  sorts  on  the  Ever-  Pinus  Banksiana,  on  P.  sylvestris. 

green  Privet.  Pinus  inops,  on  P.  sylv&tris. 

**  Deciduous. 

Cal6phaca  wolg^rica.  Caragdna  spin6sa. 

Caragdna  pygmae^a.  Carognna  /ragacantholdes. 
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Caragdna  Chamldgu.  Pavta  discolor. 

C<^rasus  Cliamaecerasus.  Fkyia  rubra  h^milis. 

Ci^rasus  prostrata.  Pavta  macrostachya. 

Ccrasus  piimila.  Pyrus  spuria. 

Cerasus  deprdssa.  Py  rus  spikria  pendula. 

Cerasus  pygmse^.  Pyrus  urbutifolia. 

C'/tisus  sessilifolius.  Pyrus  arbutifolia  ser6tina. 

Cytisus  alpinus,  on  C,  Labfirnum.  P^rus  melanocarpa. 

Cytisus     <copariu8,      the     common  Pyrus  floribunda.        P.  depressa. 

Broom,  on  C,  Laburnum.  Robinia  Pseud-ilc^ia  umbraculS- 
C^tisus  fcoparius  41bus.  fera. 

Cytisus  purpiireus,  on  C  Labiimum.  Robinia  Pseud-ilcacia  tortuosa. 

Praxinus  excelsior  a6rea,  and  other  SkWx  purpurea.  S,  herbacea. 

varieties.  <Spartium  ^'unceum ,  on  the  Laburnum . 

Genista  trimietra.  Syringa  persira,  and  its  varieties,  on 
Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum.  the  common  Ash. 

•/asminumoificinale,and  other  species,  Syringa    vulgsiris,   on    the    common 

on  the  common   Ash,  or  on  the         Ash. 

common  Lilac.  Tecoma  radicans,  on  the  Catalpa. 

PERENNIAL  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Perennial  herbaceous  PianU  adapted  for  Cemeteriei  and  Churchyards, 

For  planting  in  dug  ground,  whether  in  beds  or  over  graves,  every  description 
of  herbaceous  plant,  except  those  which  require  peat  soil,  is  eligible ;  but 
for  planting  on  turf  to  form  single  specimens,  or  wnat  gardeners  call  *^  lawn 
plants,"  a  selection  requires  to  be  made  of  such  as  have  peculiar  properties. 
These  are  :  considerable  bulk  above  ground  ;  great  natural  hardiness  of  stem 
and  foliage  and  durability  of  root;  under-ground  buds,  or  strong  surface  stocks, 
that  will  be  secure  from  injury  during  the  winter  or  dormant  season  ;  a  com- 
pact habit  of  growth  both  of  the  roots  and  top ;  and  sufficient  natural  vigour 
not  to  be  injured  by  the  compact  texture  of  a  grassy  surface.  The  common 
paeony,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  asparagus,  are  good  examples  of  the  kind  of  plant 
required  ;  and  the  following  list  includes  such  plants,  and  a  few  others  which 
may  be  procured  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries.  The  prices, 
when  a  single  plant  is  ordered,  vary  from  3^.  to  Is.  6d. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  with  strong  under-ground  Buds,  and  compact  Heads  that  do 

not  require  the  Support  of  Stakes. 

Clematis  ochroleiica,  the  yellowish  white  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  2  ft. 

Thalictrum  m^jus,  the  greater  Meadow  Rue.     Height  3  f^. 

ilconitum  variegatum,  the  varie^ted  Aconite.     Height  5  ft. 

^cts^a  spic^ta,  the  spiked  Bane-berry.    Height  3  ft.    The  berries  are  poison. 

Pseonta  albiflora,  P.  officinalis,  P.  tenuifolia,  and  others  ;  the  white-flowered, 

common,  and  slender-leaved  paeonies.     Height  2  ft. 
Macleaya  cordi^ta,  the  cordate  Macleaya.     Height  6  ft.     The  stems  require 

support  in  exposed  situations. 
Crambe  maritima  and  C.  cordifolia,  the  common  and  the  heart-leaved  Sea-kale. 

Height  1  ft.  6  in.  and  6  ft.    The  latter  is  a  noble  plant. 
Lunaria  rediviva,  the  revived  Honesty.     Height  3  ft. 
Datisca  cann&bina,  the  Hemp-liice  Datisca.     Height  4  ft. 
illthee^a  officinalis,  the  officinal  Marsh  Mallow.     Height  4  ft. 
Geranium  ibericum,  the  Iberian  Crane's  Bill.     Height  1  ft.  6  in. 
Dictdmnus  Fraxin^lla,  the  Fraxinella.     Height  3  ft. 
O'robus  niger,  the  black  Bitter  Vetch.     Height  3  ft. 
(Xrobus  vernufl,  the  spring  Bitter  Vetch.     Height  1  ft. 
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tS^irae^a  ArCincus,  the  Goat's-bearil.     Height  4  ft. 

Zrj^thrum  virdktum,  the  twiggy  Ly thrum.     Height  3  ft. 

^r/ngium  planum,  the  flat-leaved  Eryngo.     Height  3  ft. 

^ryngium  alpinum,  the  alpine  Eryngo.     Height  2  ft. 

j&ryngium  amethj'stinum,  the  amethystine  Eryngo.     Height  3  ft. 

Aralia  racemosa,  the  racemose  Aralia.     Height  4  ft. 

fchinops  sphaeroc^phalus,  the  round-headed  Globe  Thistle.     Height  6  ft. 

^chinops  i?ltro,  the  Ritro  Globe  Thistle.     Height  3  ft. 

^'"ster  sibiricus,  the  Siberian  Starwort.     Height  2  ft. 

Solidago  bfcolor,  the  two-coloured  Golden  Rod.  Requires  a  stake  in  exposed 
situations. 

Sten&ctis  speciosa,  the  showy-flowered  Stenactis.     Height  2  ft. 

Solidi^  flexica^lis,  the  crook-stalked  Golden  Rod.     Height  2  ft. 

/''nula  Selenium,  the  Elecampane.     Height  4  ft. 

Telekia  cordifolia,  the  showy  Telekia.     Height  4  ft. 

Helianthus  multiflorus,  the  many-flowered  Sunflower.     Height  6  ft. 

Campanula  latifdlia,  C.  macrantha,  C.  Trachelium.  and  Cglomerata ;  the  broad- 
leaved,  large-flowered,  Throatwort,  and  clustered,  Bellflower.  Height 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.     These  plants,  in  exposed  situations,  require  stakes. 

Phl6x  paniculata,  P.  corymb6sa,  and  P,  acuminata,  the  panicled-flowered, 
corymbose-flowered,  and  pointed-leaved  Phlox.  Height  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  in 
exposed  situations  requiring  stakes. 

Grentidna  lutea,  the  yellow  Gentian.  Height  4  ft.  Requires  an  open  airy  si- 
tuation, and  a  stake  if  it  be  much  exposed. 

Phl6x  glab^rrima,  the  smoothest  Phlox.     Height  3  ft. 

iSymphytum  boh^micum,  the  Bohemian  Comfrey.     Height  3  ft. 

Scopdlia  cami61ica,  the  Carniolan  Scopolia.     Height  1  ft. 

^et6nica  grandiflora,  the  great-flowered  Betony.     Height.  1  ft.  6  in. 

iSalvia  glutinosa,  the  glutinous  Sage.     Height  3  ft. 

Ziysimachia  vulgaris,  the  common  Loose^strife.     Heic^ht  3  ft. 

Zry simachia  verticillata,  the  whorled  Loose- strife.     Height  I  ft. 

Xysimachia  thyrsiflora,  the  thyrse-flowered  Loose-strife.     Height  \\  ft. 

iStatice  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  Sea  Lavender.  '  Height  1  ft. 

22umex  alplnus,  the  alpine  Dock.     Height  4  ft. 

/?heum  paimatum,  the  palmated  Rhubarb.     Height  5  ft. 

i?heum  Emodi,  the  Southern  Rhubarb.     Height  8  ft. 

J^uphorbia  hibemica,  the  Irish  Spurge.     Heignt  1  ft. 

C/rtica  nivea,  the  snow-white- leaved  Nettle.  Height  6  ft.  Requires  a  stake 
in  exposed  situations. 

T^ris  sibfrica,  and  /.s.  fl6re  albo,  the  common  and  white-flowered  Siberian  Iris. 
Height  3  ft.  and  2^  feet. 

-4^rum  X)rar(inculus,  the  common  Dragon  Arum.     Height  3  ft. 

F6nkta  subcordata,  the  subcordate- leaved  Funkia.     Height  1  ft. 

Funkta  ovata,  the  ovate-leaved  Funkia.    Height  l^ft. 

.<4'llium  Victorialis,  the  Victorialis  Garlic.    Height  2  ft. 

i^sp^ragus  officinalis,  the  common  Asparagus.     Height  4  ft. 

Feratrum  nigrum,  the  dark -flowered  Veratrum,  or  black  Hellebore.  Height 
3  ft. 

Keratrum  4lbum,  the  white  Veratrum,  or  white  Hellebore.     Height  5  ft. 

Uvularia  grandiflora,  the  large-flowered  Uvularia.     Height  1  ft. 

Herbaceous  PlanU  wUh  the  same  Properties,  except  that  the  Boots  are  less 

compact,  though  still  not  creeping, 

5ida  Napae^a,  the  Napa^a  Sida.     Height  4  ft.    Requires  a  stake  in  exposed 

situations. 
Baptisia  australis,  the  Southern  Baptisia.     Height  2 J  ft. 
Galega  orientalis,  the  Oriental  Goat's  Rue.     Height  4  ft. 
Epilobium  nngustissimum,  the  narrowest-leaved  Willow  Herb.    Height  2  ft. 
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Astrdntia  mdxima,  the  greatest  Masterwort     Height  2  ft.      In  very  mild 
winters  does  not  die  quite  down  to  the  ground. 

i'hyteuma  cainpanuloMes,  the  Campanula-like  Rampion.     Height  ]  ft. 

Cyndnchum  Vincetdxicum,  the  Vincetoxicum  Cynanchum.     Height  2  ft. 

^orago  orientfdis,  the  Oriental  Borage.  Height  2  ft.  In  mild  winters  does 
not  die  quite  down. 

Jc4nthu8  m6Ili8,  A.  spinous,  and  A,  spinosfssimus,  the  soft,  prickly,  and  most 
prickly,  Bear's-breech.  Height  3  ft.  In  sheltered  situations  these  plants 
sometimes  retain  a  little  fohage  through  the  winter.  They  are  interest- 
ing on  account  of  their  foliage,  which,  according  to  some,  gave  rise  to  that 
ot  the  Corinthian  capital ;  but  the  adherent  petioles  of  palm  leaves  are 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  original  type. 

Hemerocillis  fl&va  and  H.  fulva,  the  yellow  and  copper-coloured  Day  Lily. 
Height  2  ft. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  tngorous  Groivth  and  compact  HabU,  but  which  do  not  lose 

the  Whole  of  their  Foliage  in  Winter, 

ilconitum  Nap^llus,  the  Monk*s-hood  Aconitum.     Height  4  ft. 

Papaver  orientalis  and  P .  bracteata,  the   Oriental  and  bracteate  Poppy. 

Height  3 — 4  ft.     In  exposed  situations  these  may  require  to  be  staked. 
Geranium  sanguineum,  the  bloody  Crane's  Bill.     Heieht  1  ft. 
Geranium  Hvidum,  the  livid-flowered  Crane's  Bill.     Height  1  \  ft. 
Geranium  reflexum,  the  reflexed-flowered  Crane*s  Bill.     Height  1 J  ft. 
Xupinus  polyphyllus,  the  many-leaved  Lupine.     Height  2  ft. 
Astrantia  major,  the  greater  Masterwort.     Height  2  ft. 
A'ster  ^m^llus,  the  Amelias  Starwort.     Height  2  ft. 
Agrimonia  £^upatdria,  the  Eupatoria  Agrimony.     Height  3  ft. 
Phldmis  gigantea  and  P.  samia,  the  gigantic  and  Samian  Jenisalem  Saee. 

Height  3  ft,  ^ 

iimium  Orvdla,  the  Orvala,  or  Balm-leaved,  Archangel.     Height  l|ft. 
Pet6nica  strlcta,  the  strict  Betony .     Height  1 J  ft. 
Melissa  officinalis,  the  officinal  Balm.     Height  1  ft. 

Evergreen  herbaceous  Plants  of  compact  Habit,  which  will  grow  on  a  grassy 

Surface. 

He\\6boru8  foe'^tidus,  the  fetid  BearVfoot  Hellebore.     Height  1 J  ft. 

^ell^borus  ni^r,  the  black  Christmas  Rose.     Height  1  ft. 

Ifell^borus  olympicus,  the  Olympian  Hellebore.     Height  I  ft. 

Molva  moschata,  the  Musk  Mallow.     Height  2  ft. 

5axifraga  crassifblia,  the  thick-leaved  Saxifrage.     Height  I  ft. 

iSaxlfraga  cordifblia,  the  heart-leaved  Saxifage.     Height  1  ft. 

Valeriana  ritbra  (Centranthus  ruber  Dec),  the  red  Valerian ;  and  C.  r.  flore 

albo,  the  white-flowering  Valerian.     Height  U  ft. 
F6ru\sL  commiinis,  the  common  Giant  Fennel.     Height  10  ft. 
Fierb^scum  ferrugineum,  the  rust-coloured  Mullein.     Height  3  ft. 
Poterium  Sanguis6rba,  the  Sanguisorba  Burnet.     Height  2  ft. 
Rohdea  japonica,  the  Japan  Rohdea.     Height  2  ft. 
Pris  fcetidissima  and  /.  f.  variegata,  the  common  and  variegated  Gladiolus  Iris. 

Height  1 J  ft.  ^ 

iStatice  latifolia  and  stellul^ta,  the  broad-leaved  and  the  stellulate  Sea  Laven- 
der.    Height  1  ft. 

Asph6de\u8  luteus,  the  yellow  Asphodel.     Height  3  ft. 

Anthericum  Liliastrum  and  A.  Liliago,  the  Liliaster  and  the  Liliago  Antheri- 
cum.     Height  l^ft.  and  1  ft. 

Y^icca  filamentdsa,  the  filamentose  Adam's  Needle.     Height  2  ft. 
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Herbaceous  Planls,  of  bold  Growth,  which  produce  many  upright  Stems  ;  and,  in 
exposed  SituaHons,  toiU  require  Stakes  frwn  the  Middle  of  June  till  September 
or  October. 

Clematis  erecta,  the  upright  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  3  ft. 

Clematis  integrifolia,  the  entire-leaved  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  2  ft. 

TliaKctrum  gla^cuniy  the  glaucous-leaved  Meadow  Rue.     Height  5  ft. 

i>elphinium  elatum,  the  tall  Bee  Larkspur.     Heicht  6  ft. 

i>elphinium  axureum,  the  azure  Larkspur.     Heiglit  6  ft. 

Z/chnis  chalced6nica,  the  Chalcedonian  Lychnis.     Height  2  ft. 

51da  diof ca,  the  dioecious  Sida.     Height  6  ft. 

Sanguis6rba  canadensis,  the  Canadian  great  Burnet.     Height  3  ft. 

Sanguis6rba  officinalis,  the  officinal  great  Burnet.     Height  4  ft. 

Z/ig^sticum  Levfsticuro,  the  common  Lovage.     Height  6  ft. 

Scabiosa  leucantha,  the  white-flowered  Scabious.     Height  3  ft. 

Rudb^ckta  purpurea,  the  purple  Rudbeckia.     Height  5  ft. 

iStlphium  perfoliitum,  the  perfoliate  Silphium.     Height  7  ft. 

iS'dphium  laciniatum,  the  jagged-leaved  Silphium.     A  splendid  plant,  which 

attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  on  a  lawn, 
^^ymphytum  asperrimum,  the  roughest  Comfrey.     Height  6  ft. 

Herbaceous  Plants  tvith  creeping  Roots,  which  will  thrive  on  a  grassy  Surface^  and 
may  therefore  be  introduced  in  Burying- Grounds  or  on  Lawns. 

Mon^da  didyma,  the  twin,  or  Oswego  Tea,  Monarda.     Height  3  ft. 
Tanacetum  vulgAre,  the  common  Tansy.     Height  2  ft. 
C/naphalium  margaritaceum,  the  pearly  Everlasting.     Height  l^ft. 
Galium  ilibllugo,  the  great  hedge  Bed-straw.     Height  2  ft. 
Convallaria  Polygonatum,  Solomon's  Seal.     Height  2  ft. 
Convallarin  mfgalis,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.     Height  6  in. 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  the  narrow-leaved  Willow  Herb.     Height  4  ft. 
J^r^ngium  campestre,  the  field  Er3'ngo.     Height  2  ft. 
Centaurea  montana,  the  mountain  Centaurea.     Height  1^  ft. 
ilfyosotis  palustris,  the  Forget-me-not.     Height  6  in. 

BULBS. 

The  genera  Erdnthis,  Galanthus,  CVocus,  iS'cilla,  //yacfnthur,  Erythronium, 
Colchicum,  and  some  others  of  low  growth,  which  flower  in  early  spring  or 
late  in  autumn,  may  be  planted  on  graves,  or  at  the  base  of  gravestones, 
where  their  foliage,  after  tliey  have  done  flowering,  will  be  out  oH  the  way  of 
the  scythe.     The  following  may  be  planted  singly  on  a  grassy  surface. 

Adoni/  vernalis,  the  spring-flowering  Adonis.     Height  9  in. 

Xilium  candidum,  the  white  Lily.     A  favourite  flower  in  Catholic  countries. 

Height  3  ft. 
Xilium.     Most  of  the  other  species  in  sheltered  situations. 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  the  Crown- Imperial  Frilillary.     Height  4  ft. 
iScllla  esculenta,  the  Quamash  Squill.     Height  1  it. 
(rladiolus  communis,  natalensis,  and  other  species  of  the  Corn  Flag.    Height 

2— 4  ft. 
Amaryllis  formosissima,  the  Jacobsea  Lily.     The  lit}'  of  Turkish  cemeteries, 

and  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  James  of  Spain. 
JVarclssus.     All  the  species. 
Sternbergia  lutea,  the  yellow  Stcvrnbergia.     Height  6  in.     Supposed  by  Sir  J. 

£.  Smith  to  be  the  lily  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the 

Mount. 
Leucojum  sstivum,  the  summer  Snowfiake.     Height  l^ft. 
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Ornith6gBluni.     AH  the  species. 

Tulipa  sylv^stris,  the  wild  Tulip.     Height  1  ft. 

FERNS. 

Struthi6pteris  germdnica,  the  German  Stnithiopteris.     Height  2  ft. 
Struthidpteris  pennsylvdnica,  the  Pennsylvanian  Struthiopteris.     Height  2  ft. 
Osmiinda  recalls,  the  royal  Osmunda.     Height  2  ft. 
Pteris  aquilina,  the  common  Brake.      The  badge  of  the  clan  Robertson. 

Height  3—4  ft. 
i4splenium  l^lix  mas,  and  A.  FiMx  fce^'mina,  the  male  and   female   Fern. 

Height  2—3  ft. 
Aspldium  acule^tum,  A.  lob^tum,  and  A.  Hgidum ;  the  common  prickly,  the 

lobed-leaved,  and  the  rigid  Shield  Fern.     Height  6  in.  to  2  ft. 


PLANTS  USED  AS  BADGES. 

Plants  which  form  national  Badges. 
CowUries.  Vamea  qf  PlanU. 

England.  The  Rose,  i26sa  sp. 

Scotland.         The  Thistle,  Cnlcus  lanceolatus. 

Ireland.  The   Shamrock,   O^xalis   Acetos^Ua  //.,  according  to   Mr. 

Bicheno ;  but  commonly  considered  to  be  the  white  clover, 

TVifolium  repens  L, 
France.  The  Flenr-de-lb,  Pus  sp. 

List  of  Plants  which  form  the  Badges  of  the  Highland  Clans, 

These  plants,  many  of  which  are  trees  or  shrubs,  are  frequently  planted 
over  graves  by  Highland  fomilies  settled  abroad ;  they  are  also  occasionally 
planted  in  gardens  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
sculptured  on  tombs.  Our  authority  for  the  following  list  is  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  271. 

Names  qftke  Clans.  Namet  qfike  Plants  tued  as  Badges. 

Buchanan.         J?^tula  alba  jL.,  the  common  Birch. 

Cameron.  Qu^rcus  pedunculata  W,  (Q.  T^obur  X.},  the  common  British 

Oak. 
Campbell.  Jiyrica  Gale  L.,  the  Sweet  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle. 

Chisholm.  i^^lnus  glutinosa,  the  Alder. 

CoLQUHOUN.       C6rylus  ijvellana  £r.,  the  common  Hazel. 
CuMMiNG.  S^M  c^prea  L,,  the  great  round-leaved  Sallow ;  or  any  other 

native  species. 
Drummond.       /Mex  ^quifolium  L.,  the  common  HoU}'. 
Farquharson.  Digitalis  purpurea  JL.,  the  purple  Foxglove. 
Ferguson.         P6[)u1us  alba  X.,  the  great  white  Poplar,  or  Abele. 
Forbes.  C;^tisus  fcoparius  Z^.,  the  common  Broom. 

Frazer.  7%xus  bacc^ta  i.,  the  Yew. 

Gordon.  /federa  HeXix  L.,  the  common  Ivy. 

Graham.  Daphne  Laureola,  Spurge  Laurel. 

Grant.  Faccinium  Oxycoccus  i.,  the  Marsh  Whortleberry,  or  Cran-  ' 

berry. 
GuNN.  Rhodiola  rosea  L.,  the  Rose  Root. 

Lahont.  Pyrus  ilf^lus  L,,  the  Crab^Apple  Tree. 

Macalister.      i^rica  cinerea  JL.,  the  fine-leaved  Heath. 
Macdonald.      Erica  Tetralix  JL.,  the  cross-leaved  Heath. 
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Macdonbli.. 

M'DoVOAI,L. 

Macparlanb. 
M'Grboob. 
Macintosh. 
M'Kenzie. 

M'KlNNON. 

McLachlan. 
McLean. 


M. 

M'QUARBIB. 

Mac  BAB. 
M'Ray. 
Mbnzibs. 
Munro. 

OOILVIB, 

Oliphant, 
robbbtson. 

Ross. 
Sinclair. 


Calluna  vulgfUia  Salub,,  the  common  Ling. 
Cupresnua  Benipervirens  L.,  the  Cypress. 
Jiubu»  Chamseintirufl  L.,  the  Cloudberry. 
PinuB  sylv6striB  L.,  the  Scotch  Pine. 
BdxM  aempervirena  L,,  the  common  Box  Tree. 
Lichen  rangiferinus  L.,  the  Reindeer  Lichen. 
Hypericum  pulchnim,  St.  John's  Wort. 
Pyrus  aucupiria  Gicrl.,  the  Quicken  Tree,  Mountain  Ash,  or 

Rowan  Tree. 
£'mpetrum   nigrum    L.,    the   black   Crowberry,  or  Crake- 

Kaccinium  ritia  idx^a  L.,   the  red  Whortleberry,  or   Cow- 

RubuB  aai4tiliii,  Ro^uck-berry. 

J^ilcus  veaiculdauB,  the  Sea  Ware. 

Biaui  aempervirena  Taiieeita  L.,  the  variegated  Box  Tree. 

Prilnus  apinosa  L.,  the  Black  Thorn. 

Lycopodium  alpiniun  L.,  the  Savin-leaved  Club  Mora. 

Scirpua  lacbstna  L.,  the  Bulrush. 

JHxinuB  exc^laa  L.,  the  Ash. 

Eas le'H  Feethera  ;  or,  according  to  the  VetUmiirat  Scotkum, 

the  Juniper. 
t/uniperus  commilnia  L.,  the  common  Juniper. 
Cratie^guB  Uxyacantha  L.,  the  Haothom. 
j4'cer  campestre,  coinmon  Maple. 
Pteris  aquiUna  L.,  the  common  Brake. 
Aosa  canina  L.,  the  Briar  Rose. 
j4'rbutus  alpina  L.,  the  black  Bearberry. 
LycopOdiuin  clavatum,  common  Club  Moaa. 
CnlcuB  lanceoIatuB,  Spear  PUime-thiatle. 
Phl^um  pretense  L.,  the  Cat's-tail  Grass,  or  Timothy  Grass. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGRAVINGS. 


This  lodge  {fig.  1 18.)  ia  referred  to  in  p.  155.     We  consider  it  as  peculiarly 
appropnate  for  a  cemetery,  on  account  of  its  church-like  towers ;  one  of  which 


or  Zadft  KeHHiveiaai  Cemitrrg. 

belfry,  and  the  other  contains  a  clock.  The  design  is  by  John 
Dobson.  Esq.,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  contributor  of  aereral  beautiful 
cottage  villas  to  the  Supptemml  to  our  Encj/clopaiBa  of  Cottage  ArcMUcture. 
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The  tiles  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1 13.  are 
the  invention  of  Mr. 
Keed,  tile  -  maker, 
at  Bishop  Stortford, 
and  have  only  lately 
come  into  use.  They 
are  formed  and  put 
together  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as 
the  new  French  roof- 
ing tiles,  described 
and  figured  in  the 
Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopiedia  of  Cot- 
tage Architecture, 
p.  1260. ;  and,  like 
them,  they  are  com- 
pletely weather- 
tight,  even  when 
used  with  little  or 

no    cement.       They         Fig.  lia.    Soqfing  TiUt  tutd  M  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  (»ap«l. 

are  the  handsomest  English  tiles  that  we  know  of,  and  peculiarly  suitable  for 
ornamental  cottages,  lodges,  &c.,  in  the  old  English  style. 


APPENDIX. 

Before  publishing  the  preceding  sheets,  we  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  a  much 
esteemed  correspondent  at  Leeds,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  whose  taste  and 
judgement  we  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  the  following  are  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions.  We  have  preferred  giving  them  in  his  own  words, 
although  we  are  aware  they  were  written  rather  as  hints  for  ourselves,  than 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  published  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  sent  us. 


There  is  nothing  that  is  so  little  creditable  to  the  national  taste  as  the 
mode  of  conducting  funerals.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  it  however.  We  are 
a  trade-ridden  people;  and  allow,  from  habit  and  indolence,  tailors  to  be 
judges  of  taste  in  our  dress,  and  milliners  in  that  of  ladies  i  and  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  in  this  country,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  former,  at 
any  rate,  should  have  the  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  judge  in  such  matters  ?  So  with  our  undertakers:  except  in  the  me- 
tropolis, they  are  men  of  very  limited  cultivation  ;  and,  besides,  the  subject  is 
one  on  winch  people  are  so  sensitive,  in  those  cases  where  they  are  individually 
concerned  as  directors  of  funerals,  that  no  man  likes  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
path  ;  and  we  remain,  therefore,  with  parcels  and  patches  of  ceremonies  and 
costumes  as  unsuitable  to  that  which  is  associated  with  them,  as  bag  wigs 
and  court  dresses  with  our  ordinary  attire.  The  reform  in  this,  as  in  ^l 
other  cases,  must  come  out  of  the  people  themselves,  when  they  are  more 
enlightened ;  and  especially  when  they  are  trained  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  their  own  minds,  and  to  reason  logically,  instead  of  being  governed  by 
conventional  practices ;  and  particularly  when  correct  principles  of  taste  are 
established  and  acted  upon,  and  deduced  from  the  nature  of  things  and  from 
optical  principles,  and  not  regarded  as  a  peculiar  subject  to  be  comprehended 
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only  by  a  few  gifted  individuals.  I  incline  to  believe  that  the^  are  susceptible 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  within  limits  nearly  as  rigid  as  any  other 
branch  of  human  enquiry. 

Page  103.  **•  The  ancients  contemplated  death  without  terror,"  &c.  I  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  writer  quoted,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing death  ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  seek  for  instances  to  support  my  views. 
I  would,  however,  just  allude  to  their  constant  and  guarded  avoidance  of  the 
term  death,  by  the  use  of  the  euphemismi,  sleep,  or  repose,  fallen  asleep, 
departed,  &c. 

P.  104.  "  The  influence  ofcemeteriet  and  churchyards  in  improving  the  taste  " 
&c,  I  should  rather  consider  the  cemetery  as  the  result  of  the  taste  of  the 
community,  than  the  cause  of  it ;  and  I  think,  on  reflection,  you  will  admit 
that  your  su^estions,  as  to  making  it  a  place  of  instruction,  are  only  applica- 
ble to  the  transition  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live. 

P.  142.    The**  situation'* 
should    not    be    fixed    on 
without    reference    to  the 
^ology  of  the  country ;  for 
instance,  if  all  risk  of  injurv      t\     _,    ^^'------^..__^^  — ~-^^:^:i:-^5' 

to  springs  is  to  be  avoided,    '  jJ_Ji:'''W:''^  "^-— ^ —  ^/ 

it  should  be  placed  some-  — ^_,__^^ 
where  between  a,  6,  aud  c,  in 

Jig.  1 14. ;  and  drains  should  Fig.  lU.  Geolorieal  Diagram,  $kowiy  ike  Sh'aia  in  wU^In- 

be  made,  as  at  a  a,  to  pre-  '  v    -^       /-    -» 

vent  any  moisture  from  the  porous  strata  descending  lower,  and  there  should 

be  no  habitations  on  these  strata. 

P.  143.  line  9.  from  the  bottom.  *'  One  main  road,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  hearse,^ 
&c,  I  should  prefer  an  arrangement  like  the  following.  Let  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel  be  under  an  extensive  portico,  which  would  admit  of  the  whole 

Erocession  being  under  cover :  here  the  coffin  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
earse  admittecTno  farther.  If  the  grave  be  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel,  a 
somewhat  low  bier  on  wheels  might  be  provided,  which  would  move  without 
much  exertion'on  flagged  or  macadamised  roads.  I^ig,  115.  is  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  way  in  which  I  would  ar-^  ^  p  •■■  ■ 
range  a  cemetery  chapel,  and  , 

conduct  the  procession.    The    .       ,  .,i  I 

porch  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  whole  train  in  wet  wea- 
ther. Let  the  procession  enter 
at  d,  and  the  hearse  proceed 
to  a,  the  first  carriage  stopping 
at  6.  When  the  coffin  arrived 
at  c,  the  mourners  would  en- 
ter from  g;  and  they  would  '^  f 
thus  be  spared  all  risk  of  see^  ■■■"•■■«  " 
ing  or  hearing  the  arrange-               Fig.  lis.   PianjbraCemeterifCkapa. 

ments  attendant  on  removing  so  heavy  a  weight  as  a  coffin,  which  oflen  cause 
alarm  lest  any  accident  should  occur,  and  which,  however  carefully  managed, 
are  so  trying  to  the  feeling  of  those  whose  thoughts  should  not  be  rudely  dis- 
turbed. Bv  rollers  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the  hearse,  the  coffin  might  be  more 
easily  withdrawn,  and  placed  on  a  frame  so  contrived  that  the  bearers  might 
take  their  places,  while  the  coffin  was  suspended  shoulder  height.  After  the 
service,  it  might  proceed,  without  turning,  through  A. 

P.  146.  line  4.  '*  Requires  no  mapping/*  How  am  I  to  find  any  person's 
grave,  if  there  is  not  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  kept  ?  If  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  know  it,  how  are  his  grandchildren  to  discover  it  ? 

P.  147.  last  paragraph.  "  A  mason* s  yard,  with  the  sheds,"*  &c,  "By  no  means 
admit  workshops  within  the  cemetery  at  any  rate ;  nor  a  mason's  or  statuary's 
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within  hearing.    There  should  be  no  sound  of  tools,  giving  '*  dreadful  note  of 
preparation,"  to  disturb  the  silence  of  the  place. 

P.  153.  **  Entrance  Lodge  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,"*  &c.  In  fig.  29. 
a,  the  substitution  of  folding  doors  for  one  swing  door  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement ;  as  it  is  now,  vou  must  shut  yourself  into  the  vestibule  6,  before 
you  can  see  the  door  leadmg  to  c. 

P.  162.  '*  7^e  Grave-Box,**  &c.  Why  should  not  the  erave-boxes  be  con- 
structed, like  contractor's  waggons,  to  tilt  up ;  and,  like  them,  be  placed  on 
wheels  ? 

P.  2 17.  '*  Sixthly, .  .  .  and  therefinre  we  would  render  it  expensive,"  &c.  Upon 
reflection,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that  indirectly,  which 
public  opinion  will  not  support  us  in  dotngdirectiy.  If  a  practice  be  admitted 
to  be  wrong,  then  prohibit  it  altogether.  To  check  it  by  taxing  it  is  tyranny  : 
it  is  admitting  passion,  and  not  reason,  into  legislation  ;  and  it  is  also 
false,  on  the  same  principles  as  the  old  sumptuary  laws  are  admitted  to 
be  wrong.  Let  acts  of  parliament  stop  outside  the  grave  :  all  on  this  side 
of  it,  in  this  act  of  parliament  nation,  is  governed  by  statute.  No  sooner,  in 
these  days,  does  a  kind  and  benevolent  spirit  detect  a  hardship  or  a  wrong, 
than  it  flies  to  parliament  for  a  remedy;  foigetting  that,  if  we  are  to  deal  wim 
effects,  we  must  have  millions  of  laws  ;  but,  if  we  deal  with  causes,  very  few 
will  suffice,  and  those  few  will  soon  be  superfluous. 

**  Interments  in  catacombs  or  vaults"  Witli  respect  to  interments  in  vaults 
or  catacombs,  as  they  will  probably  be  continued,  it  is  worth  while  consider- 
ing whether  there  should  not  b^  provided  some  outlet  for  the  gas,  by  a  drain 
running  at  the  back,  and  communicating  with  a  chimney  in  which  a  current 
of  warm  air  would  aid  the  draught,  or  with  a  chamber  in  which  it  might  be 
absorbed  or  decomposed.  In  J!g.  1 16.,  a  a  are  catacombs ;  b  b,  channels  com- 
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Fig.  116.  Diagram  showing  how.  the  MephiHe  Qa$  ntoff  he  coUecUd  and  carried  tiff  from  Cataeombe. 

municating  with  a  drain  c  ;  (/,  a  chimney  or  chamber,  in  which  there  may  be 
a  fire  for  rarefying  the  air  and  creating  a  draught. 

'*  Seventhly.  ,  .  .  We  would  allow  mdividutU  taste"  &c.  There  should  be  a 
veto  somewnere,  to  exclude  inscriptions  improper,  inaccurate,  or  ludicrous. 

*'  Monuments,**  It  appears  not  to  come  within  the  scope  of  your. work  to 
give  designs  for  monuments ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  render  it  more  costly 
than  you  purpose ;  but,  if  this  work  should,  as  I  feel  sure  it  ought  and  must, 
attract  great  attention,  you  might  follow  it  up  by  a  dissertation  on  the  style  of 
monuments,  with  examples.  Such  a  manual  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  a 
wounded  spirit,  that  has  now  no  other  means  of  satisfying  its  desire  to  per- 
petuate some  beloved  object,  than  by  consulting  some  rude  village  or  town 
marble-mason,  whose  business-like  ideas  and  technical  expressions  are  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  thoughts  of  his  emplover. 

P.  221.  **  Order  Book"  If  this  work  is  to  be  a  manual,  at  least  for  direc- 
tors of  cemeteries,  if  not  for  the  managers,  it  might  be  useful,  in  the  Appendix, 
to  give  the  best  forms  of  these  books.  Most  of  the  books  so  used  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  If  the  present  modes  were  thus  made 
public,  you  might,  through  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  from  time  to  time, 
receive  and  record  various  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

**  Register  Book,**    I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  books  in  use  might 
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be  improved  ;  and,  as  an  instance,  I  ofier  the  following  arrangement  as  much 
supenor  to  the  one  you  have  given,  because  grouping  together  facts  that  are  of 
the  same  kind  or  time.  I  have  not  considered  whether  it  contains  all  that  is 
desirable ;  I  merely  take  it  as  it  is,  and  rearrange  it  thus.  No.  of  inter- 
ment; name,  description,  and  residence  of  the  deceased  ;  age;  disease  (this 
will,  however,  be  of  no  value  unless  it  be  certified  by  a  medical  man)  ;  date 
and  hour  of  burial ;  officiating  clergyman ;  sexton ;  undertaker :  all  these 
relate  to  the  past.  The  following  refer  to  the  future :  No.  of  grave ;  in  what 
part  of  cemetery ;  monumental  distinction,  purchaser,  and  date ;  amount  for 
interment ;  sum  paid  for  keeping  in  order  the  grave,  &c.,  and  time  during 
which,  &c. 

P.  222.  **  Ledger,**  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  ledger, 
showing  what  duties  are  to  be  performed  towards  each  grave,  in  double  form. 
First,  classed  numerically.  No.  1.  Stone  to  be  kept  in  order  for  ten  years  ; 
date  at  which  the  liability  commences  and  ceases.  No.  5.  Flowers  to  be 
planted,  &c.  &c. 

Again,  in  another  form.  Gravestones  to  be  kept  in  order :  Nos.  7. 
12.,  &c.,  &c.  Flowers  to  be  planted :  Nos.  5.  9.  13.,  &c.  &c.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  same  end  might  be  obtained  by  having  a  map  with  a  distinctive  colour 
for  each  kind  of  duty,  so  that  the  attendants  and  managers  might  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  whole  was  correctly  performed. 

"Map  Book."  The  scales  adopted  should  be  uniform,  and  should  be  some 
multiple  of  the  scale  used  in  the  township  plan  or  government  survey. 

''  Rules  and  reguiaihns"  &c.  If  you  propose  to  make  your  work  a  manual, 
then  add  a  code  of  these  rules,  compiled  from  the  best  existing  codes,  with 
additions.  Perhaps  these  details  might  accompany  the  collection  of  monu- 
ments which  I  before  suggested. 

P.  298.  "  Temporary  cemeter'ie9^'Ji.c,  The  best  purpose  to  apply  what 
you  have  designated  temporary  cemeteries  to,  would  be  to  plant  them  and 
keep  them  in  timber,  and  so  insure  that  the  ground  need  not  be  disturbed,  at 
any  rate  not  to  a  depth  that  would  interfere  with  the  interments. 

P.  299.  "  ShilUbeei^t  hearse'*  was  introduced  here  [Leeds]  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  struck  me  as  a  great  boon  to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
funerals,  and  yet  fear  to  do  what  may  be  considered  not  respectful  towards  the 
deceased.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  been  much  used  or  not,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  soon  being  employed  when  it  is  fully  known. 

**  Mr.  Jukes*s  truck-hearse "  would,  I  suppose,  answer  within  the  cemetery, 
as  I  have  already  suggested.  I  should  think  it  is  susceptible  of  very  great 
improvement.  The  retarding  ought  to  be  effected  by  some  mode  more  consistent 
with  the  solemnity  required. 

P.  300.  "  Funeral  processions**  &c,  I  wish  you  had  enlarged  more  on  the 
subject  of  funeral  processions  and  attendants.  It  would  be  improper  to  treat 
the  subject  with  levity  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  wliole  of  the 
arrangements  are  suitable  only  to  a  barbarous  age.  The  dresses  and  deco- 
rations are  even  childish,  and  many  of  the  accompaniments  any  thing  but 
appropriate.  The  heavy  and  ponderous  ornaments  are  intended  to  convey  an 
iaea  at  once  of  solemnity  and  magnificence  ;  but  how  badly  are  they  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  jaded  and  foundered  horses,  and  the  uncouthness 
of  the  drivers  I  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  that  I  hope  you  will  take  up, 
and  illustrate  it  by  drawings  contrasting  the  present  moaes  with  others  more 
consistent  with  good  taste.  It  is  in  vain,  at  present  and  at  once,  to  advise  the 
middle  classes  to  retrench  in  these  expenses  ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  per- 
suade them  to  adopt  more  rational  modes  of  proceeding. 

P.  354.  "  The  soil  of  the  Cambridge  Cemetery"  &c.  I  think  borings  should 
have  been  taken,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  at  the  least,  and  the  result 
stated,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  dip,  if  any,  of  the  strata. 

P.  358.  line  5.  "  Steps  to  the  chapel,**  &c.  I  should  object  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  building,  as  unsuitable 
to  the  purpose  and  inconvenient  to  those  who  carry  the  body  ;  if  it  must  be 
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elevated,  let  the  ground  rise  gently  ;  but,  if  you  will  have  atep«,  let  tbem  be 
not  less  than  7  i^.  broad,  that  the  beareTB  inaj  bsTe  room  to  stand  at  each 

P.  401.  line  15.  "  ifo  m/  rtmlU,"  &c.  That  is,  of  couriie,  no  arnireciable 
evil ;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  gas  will  nill  escape,  and,  though  in  small 
quantiliea,  be  injurious  :  now,  could  not  some  substance  be  found,  that  might 
be  placed  round  the  cofEn,  which,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  gas  than  the  other  elements  have,  would  decompose  it.  and 
reader  it  innocuous  ?  The  next  consideration  is,  at  what  expense  could  this  be 
done  7  1  need  not  say  this  Is  a  very  different  matter  from  putting  lime  into 
the  coffin  (p.  297.);  the  object  here  is  nottodecompose,but,wnen  the  product* 
of  decomposition  are  formed,  to  render  them  harmleaa.  As  to  expense,  I 
believe  that  is,  in  all  cases,  only  a  question  of  time.  I  mean  that,  if  we  caa 
once  accomplish  an  object  at  any  cost,  we  shall  ultimately,  by  some  means  or 
other,  do  it  economically.  Exj)enBe  depends  on  modes,  not  on  principles,  in 
these  matters. 

P.  401.  "  GraveM  at  deep  "i  welU"  except  that  the  cost  would  soon  be  such 
at  to  defeat  the  object.  This  object  might  be  attained  where  there  had  been 
quarries  excavated,  by  filling  the  .ground  up  gradually;  but  this  would  also  be 
an  expensive  process. 

P.  406.  line  14.  from  bottom.  "  Mnemaia,  or  the  tombi,"  Is  it  not  the 
Oreek  word  /ivq^ara  f  and,  if  so,  it  means  recollections,  remcmbnincea,  me- 
mories; and  forms  a  beautiful  instauce  of  their  eupheniismi,  as  applied  to  the 

P.  +B0.  "  Thepraclirt  of  admitting  cattle  into  cAurcbi/ardi"  has  ari-sen  out  of 
an  abuse  of  the  law.  When  a  church  was  founded,  as  almost  all  our  churches 
were,  by  thu  great  liindowners  of  the  time  for  the  use  of  their  tenants,  a  church- 
yard was  added  for  interuient.  By  legal  construction,  the  incumbent  is  con- 
sidered as  a  corporation  sole,  and  the  Ireebold  vested  in  him  to  preserve  it  for 
the  uses  of  the  church;  but  he  has  gradually  come  to  took  upon  it  as  if  it  were 
as  much  his,  for  any  purposes,  as  any  other  freehold,  subject  only  to  the  limit 
of  the  right  of  interments.  Hence  his  claim  (which  is  good  in  law  but  not  in 
justice,  nor  consonant  to  the  feelingB  of  these  times,)  to  slock  it  as  well  as 
any  part  of  the  glebe.  It  ought  not  to  require  an  enactment  to  remove  this 
encroachment:  the  bishops  or  archdeacons  have  only  to  discouruge  it;  and 
the  public  has  only  to  direct  attention  quietly  and  generally,  but  not  olfen- 
tivety  and  personally,  to  it,  and  it  will  be  prohibited.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  practice  must  be  discontinued,  before  uny  userul  attcm]>t  can  be  made 
to  beautify  our  churchvarda. 

P.  481.  line  32.  "  Tie  tmlargejiieBt  pf  chwchyardt"  should  be  provided  for 
by  forming  them  at  first,  or  on  their  first  ultenilion,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions 
at  the  least  cost  It  would  seem  to  be  the  best  way,  to  provide  for  the 
addition  on  one  side,  and  that  the  narrowest,  so  as  to  destroy  the  shortest 

fiosaible  length  of  fence.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  building  within  certain 
imits  of  s  churchyard  should  be  prohibited,  and  a  power  given  to  certain 
persons  to  take  land  for  the  purpose. — T.  W,  Criaiblei  Hi'utc,  March  24. 
1S43. 
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of  Letters  to  the  Condtictor.  By  Jambs  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
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(ConHnuedfrom  p.  497.) 

Letter  XX.      The  Crane  or  Goosc'tiecked  Hoes :  ObjectioTu  to  them  answered. 

MustL  Caven^hu,  M,  Dacca,  and  M,  sapientum. 

The  objection  you  think  likely  to  be  made  against  the  crane 
or  goose-necked  hoes,  that  the  workman  is  obliged  to  stoop,  and 
take  one  in  each  hand,  is  the  very  same  the  West-country  man 
makes  to  the  spade  used  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom  I 
have  seen.  It  is  no  trouble  to  a  workman  with  a  good  eye- 
handled  spade  to  work  double  with  them  ;  and  with  much  better 
effect,  too,  than  he  could  with  one  long-handled,  ugly-shaped 
spade.  I  am  glad  you  noticed  them  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
manner  of  using  them.  The  work  done  with  these  hoes  is  evi- 
dently far  superior  to  that  executed  with  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  long-handled  two-  or  one-handed  hoe,  amongst  small  crops 
requiring  to  be  hoed  and  thinned  out  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  workman  has  both  his  eyes 
and  his  strength  close  to  his  work,  and  his  hands  to  make  short 
quick  strokes  ;  and,  when  tired  of  using  both  hands  at  once,  he 
can  change  about,  hoe  right  and  left,  resting  one  hand  alter- 
nately on  his  knee,  by  which  means  one  side  is  getting  rest, 
whilst  the  other  side  is  working.  Every  man,  when  young, 
should  learn  to  use,  not  only  the  spade  and  the  hoe  right  and 
left,  backwards  and  forwards,  but  also  every  other  tool  that  he 
employs.  He  would  not  only  find  great  ease  from  such  a  practice, 
but  would  not  be  so  liable  to  have  different  complaints  and  dis- 
eases settle  on  him,  besides  getting  more  work  done  in  a 
superior  manner.  Is  it  natural  for  us  to  throw  our  whole 
strength  on  one  side  more  than  another,  to  impose  more  on  one 
eye,  or  on  one  limb,  than  another  ?  I  am  aware  that  great  pre- 
judice has  existed  against  using  the  above  hoes  in  gardens.  I 
believe  they  are  not  well  calculated  for  fat  or  gouty  people ;  but 
I  often  fancy  it  would  be  good  for  their  health,  if  they  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  them  of  a  morning  for  three 
hours  before  breakfiist.  I  have  used  them  many  times  sixteen 
hours  a  day  in  a  London  market- garden,  and  with  interest  too. 
I  am  often  sorry  to  see  men,  in  this  enlightened  country,  make 
use  of  tools  in  a  veiy  awkward  back-handed  way,  for  the  want 
of  being  shown  how  to  use  them  better ;  and  many  masters, 
from  want  of  practice  themselves,  do  not  know  how  to  show 
their  men  the  proper  way  to  take  hold  of  a  tool,  nor  at  which 
end  of  the  job  to  begin. 

Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
informing  you  respecting  the  fruit  of  the  Mi!lsa  Cavendishw,  . 
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which  you  tasted  when  here.  I  gathered  the  eleven  last  of  the 
fruit  on  December  2. ;  making  in  all  427  ripe  and  perfect  firuit 
gathered  off  the  same  plant.  I  am  pleased  to  say  one  of  the 
Miisa  Ddcca  is  showing  fruit,  very  fine ;  it  was  only  a  small 
sucker  planted  out  last  March.  The  M.  sapi^ntum,  planted  on 
the  same  day,  has  its  leaves  at  this  time  doubled  against  the  top 
of  the  house ;  and  the  trunk,  which,  when  I  measured  it  for  you, 
was  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  base  of  the  stem  3  ft.  3  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, is  now  more  than  16  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk 
3  ft.  7  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  although  I  have  kept 
them  cold  and  short  of  water  now  for  some  time. 
Bicton  Gardens,  Dec,  12.  1842. 


Letter  XXI.      System  of  KUchen-Gardenmg  continued.     Culture  of  the  Cab' 
bage.  Broccoli,  Pea,  Beariy  Otuoji,  Carrot,  Partnep,  and  Spinach, 

The  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  is  the  Cahhage,  both  for  man 
and  beast;  and  every  person  who  has  a  little  bit  of  garden 
ground  attempts  to  grow  and  cultivate  it,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  family  of  jSr^sica.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  garden, 
whether  large  or  small,  during  some  part  of  the  season ;  and 
almost  every  town  and  village  has  its  own  peculiar  sort :  but 
some  of  them  are  not  worth  cultivating,  although  they  will  tell 
you  they  will  do  for  the  cows  and  pigs  ;  yet  cows  and  pigs  like 
a  good  cabbage  as  well  as  we  do,  and  it  is  no  more  expensive  to 
cultivate  a  good  one  than  a  bad  one.  Cabbages  will  grow  on 
any  good  ground ;  but,  like  every  thing  else,  are  fond  of  good 
manure,  and  of  ground  well  prepared  and  sweetened.  I  believe 
I  have  grown  every  new  sort  I  have  ever  heard  of ;  and  up  to 
this  time  I  find  none  to  excel  the  Matchless,  the  Nonpa- 
reil, and  East  Ham  Cabbage,  for  quickness,  beauty,  and  good 
flavour,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  and  having  no  waste 
loose  leaves  to  encumber  them.  The  true  Nonpareil  will  come 
in  the  quickest  by  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  East  Ham  is 
the  largest.  The  Matchless  is  the  smallest,  and  of  a  very  fine 
dark  green  colour  for  cooking  us  coleworts  and  greens,  and  is 
either  the  same,  or  very  much  like  what  I  used  to  see  grown  in 
the  first-rate  market-gardens  about  London  for  years.  The 
three  ,  above-named  cabbages,  true  to  name  and  sort,  will  give 
satisfaction  to  every  grower,  if  a  good  preparation  be  made 
for  them.  They  are  quite  distinct,  and  I  think  I  should 
easily  know  them  from  each  other  wherever  I  might  see  them 
growing. 

They  cultivate  the  worst  sorts  of  cabbages  in  Devonshire  I  ever 
saw.  I  recollect  well,  on  first  entering  Bicton  kitchen-gardens,  I 
saw  a  large  piece  of  something  planted  out  cabbage-fashion.  I 
asked  the  foreman  what  it  was,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  spring 
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cabbages^  and  that  they  were  the  best  sort  in  England,  the 
Paignton  and  early  Cornish.  I  told  him  I  never  before  saw  such 
wild,  long-leafed,  long-legged  plants,  to  be  called  cabbages,  and 
be  siud  to  be  fine  when  they  came  in.  However,  I  had  a  pinch 
of  East  Ham  with  me,  of  my  own  saving ;  I  sowed  a  little  in  a 
pan  or  two  in  the  January  following,  pricked  them  early,  and 
got  them  good  plants  by  the  first  week  in  March.  I  then 
planted  them  out;  and  had  pretty  cabbages  from  them,  five 
weeks  sooner  than  from  those  ugly-looking  ones  that  had  been 
hoed  every  dry  day,  and  nursed  and  taken  every  possible  care 
of  all  through  winter.  Scarcely  any  of  these  were  fit  to  cut 
before  we  had  peas  and  beans  ;  how,  then,  could  they  be  caUed 
spring  cabbages?  I  like  to  see  pretty  cabbages  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  that  is  the  time  they  are  looked  for ;  I 
have  always  found  it  so,  and  not  when  other  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  As  soon  as  possible  I  trenched  them  all  in  for 
something  else  to  grow  on ;  never  meaning  to  cultivate,  myself, 
any  more  of  those  wild  sorts,  whilst  I  know  of  better  ones  to  be 
grown  at  the  same  cost :  but  no  doubt  it  would  require  much 
persuasion  to  convince  some  of  the  West-country  men  that  there 
are  any  better  sorts  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cul- 
tivate. 

I  generally  sow  the  seed  for  my  early  cabbages  about  the 
25th  of  July ;  prick  them  early  at  3  in.  apart  each  way ;  then 
again  at  6  in.,  v^ich  makes  them  strong  and  short-legged.  It 
is  my  usual  practice  to  grow  them  on  the  piece  of  ground  the 
onions  have  been  raised  in.  As  soon  as  possible  after  these 
have  been  cleared  off,  the  ground  is  well  dunged  and  trenched, 
and  laid  up  in  ridges,  as  rough  as  possible ;  and  at  about  every 
12  or  14  feet  a  sloping  bank  is  cast  up,  by  throwing  two 
trenches  into  one,  which  breaks  the  cold  winds  from  the  cab- 
bages, and  supplies  fine  places  for  winter  endive,  brown  Cos  let-> 
tuce,  cabbage  lettuce,  cauliflower,  late  cabbage  plants  for  spring 
planting,  and  many  other  things ;  lying  dry  and  healthy,  andj, 
when  carefully  done,  having  a  very  neat  appearance.  Of  course, 
I  sow  about  once  a  month  all  summer  and  spring  for  coleworts, 
I  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  prick  my  spring  cabbage  plants  on 
my  cucumber  ridge,  which  was  the  case  this  season ;  the  ridge 
being  100  ft.  in  length,  and  when  forked  down  about  8  ft.  wide, 
all  of  good  fresh  earth  from  the  frames,  and  waste  soil  from  the 
potting-shed,  which  I  always  save ;  and  I  will  warrant  that  not 
one  handful  of  it  had  been  near  where  a  cabbage  had  been 
grown.  Six  kinds  of  cabbages  were  pricked ;  the  principal  part 
of  them  were  the  three  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  rest 
three  new  sorts  for  proving.  However,  to  my  great  disap^ 
pointment,  after  making  every  necessary  preparation  for  their 
being  planted  out  permanently,  I  found  some  of  the  sorts  nearly 
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all  clubbed  and  tuberous-rooted ;  of  the  Matchless  eight  out  of 
ten  were  in  this  state.     I  must  observe^  that  I  am  as  fond  of 
preparing  for  and  planting  out  a  cabba^e^  as  I  am  of  tending  the 
most  beautiful  or  rarest  plant  in  the  hothouse  or  greenhouse ; 
and  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  have  a  hand  in  it  myself. 

I  have  heard  many  remarks  made  on  the  cause  of  the 
clvbhing  of  plants,  and  many  pretended  cures  for  it;  but  I 
have  not  yet  heard  or  seen  any  that  have  been  satisfactory 
to  myself.  I  have  watched  the  disease  in  its  various  forms  for 
many  seasons,  and  thought  much  concerning  it ;  and  I  have  at 
last  formed  my  own  simple  opinion  as  to  its  cause:  but  my 
view  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  for  publicity.  One  thing 
is  my  firm  belief,  and  that  is,  that  neither  the  dub  root  nor 
tuberous  root  is  caused  by  any  insect  whatever ;  but  that,  after 
it  is  formed,  it  becomes  a  harbour  for  all  kinds  of  insects. 

There  is  another  disease,  the  worts,  to  which  the  roots  and 
stems  of  cabbage  plants  are  subject.  These  are  caused  by  a  small 
thick,  short,  white  maggot;  and  I  have  seen  these  worts  so 
close  together,  and  swelled  so  large,  that  people  called  them 
club  root,  though  entirely  distinct 

There  is,  in  the  summer,  another  enemy  to  cabbage  plants,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  white  maggot,  rather  longish,  which  attacks 
them  under  ground  in  such  numbers  that  they  entirely  eat  off 
all  the  roots,  and  bark  the  stems.  A  hot  day  comes,  and  down 
the  plants  all  drop.  This  enemy  is  well  known  amongst  cauli- 
flowers in  the  summer  months,  and  amongst  all  the  broccoli 
tribe,  &c.  The  only  remedy  I  ever  could  find  to  stop  it  in 
time  is  soot-water,  poured  round  the  stems  from  the  spout  of  a 
watering-pot :  but  it  is  of  no  use  doing  it  after  the  enemy  has 
stripped  the  stem.  There  is  still  another  destructive  grub, 
generally  very  numerous  after  a  dry  summer:  a  large  brown 
grub,  1  in.  or  1^  in.  in  length,  that  eats  off  the  plant  about 
1^  in,  below  the  ground ;  hides  generally  within  3  in.  of  the 
plant,  and  is  easily  detected  by  stirring  the  earth.  The  plant 
is  otherwise  subject  to  many  kinds  of  vermin  above  ground, 
such  as  the  black  dolphin  and  many  varieties  of  aphis,  and  cater- 
pillars, slugs,  and  snails.  The  two  last-mentioned  need  not  be 
suffered  long,  except  by  slothful  people;  for  cleanliness  and 
continually  hoeing  and  stirring  tlie  ground  will  soon  disagree 
with  them.  That  is  the  only  method  to  keep  all  away,  except 
the  caterpillar ;  and  to  destroy  these  I  know  of  no  better  means 
than  picking  them  off  and  killing  them. 

I  believe  there  is  many  a  practical  man  who  has  never 
observed  the  difference  between  the  club,  the  tuberous,  and  the 
worted  rooted  diseases,  but  has  set  it  down  in  his  own  mind, 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  caused  by  an  insect. 

Every  practical  man  must  have  observed  amongst  his  broccoli. 
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here  and  there,  one  that  never  headed  further  than  cabbaging, 
showing  at  once  what  broccoli  originated  in.  It  is  also  plain 
that  the  Brussels  sprouts  originated  in  the  Savoy ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  not  prove  that  the  turnip  originated  in  the 
cabbage^  or  the  cabbage  in  the  turnip :  one  thing  I  am  certain 
of,  that  the  cabbage  is  to  be  found  with  both  tuberous  roots  and 
bulbous  roots;  and  the  Swede  turnip  is  to  be  found  fibrous- 
rooted  like  the  cabbage,  or  more  in  the  way  of  rape.  All  these 
observations  I  have  often  made,  and  I  mean  to  watch  them  still 
more  closely. 

I  make  it  a  rule  to  have  two  sowings  always  of  the  Winter 
Broccoli,  the  first  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  second 
about  the  middle  of  May.  I  prick  the  plants  early,  get  them 
strong,  and  plant  them  between  the  crops  of  peas,  one  row  on 
each  side  of  a  row  of  peas,  which  shades  them  for  a  time,  and  as 
the  peas  are  pulled  away  from  them,  the  ground  is  forked,  &c. 
They  soon  get  strength,  and  grow  away. 

I  always  take  care  to  have  all  ground  trenched  well  in 
winter  for  Peas,  and  well  manured,  except  for  the  first  crop, 
which  I  iind  comes  in  quicker  by  being  sown  on  the  ground 
whilst  it  is  rather  poor.  Stopping  them  just  as  they  begin  to 
come  into  bloom  causes  them  to  set  all  together  and  quicUy.  I 
take  care  to  have  the  second  crop  to  follow  inmiediately.  I 
have  grown  almost  every  sort  of  peas  that  I  ever  heard  of  up  to 
the  present  time ;  and  1  find  that  for  the  first  crop  there  is  no 
kind  better  than  the  Wdrtmck,  which  I  sow  at  the  bottom  of 
sloping  banks  the  first  week  in  December ;  and  find  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  just  ready  to  come  through  the  ground  about 
Christmas,  about  the  time  frost  sets  in.  If  they  make  their 
appearance  above  ground,  and  the  frost  does  come,  I  take  care 
to  cover  them  with  dry  dusty  soil  of  any  kind,  which  I  always 
have  in  readiness :  it  keeps  them  healthy,  and  free  from  canker 
and  shanking  off.  For  succession  I  sow  the  Frame  pea,  and  a 
few  Charlton;  and  for  general  summer  crops  the  Scimitar  Blue, 
JSew  Green  Marrow,  Milford^s  Marrow,  which  is  a  fine  pea,  and 
KnigMs  Tall  Marrow,  the  best-flavoured  and  most  useful  of  all 
peas.  All  the  last-mentioned  sorts  cannot  have  the  ground  too 
well  trenched,  manured,  and  prepared;  particularly  Knight's 
tall  marrow,  which  will  not  do  on  poor  ground.  I  have  had 
them  16  ft.  high,  kept  up  with  poles  and  ropes.  Sow  or  plant 
the  seed  3  in.  apart.  They  always  grow  up  very  weak,  and 
continue  so  for  some  time;  but  as  the  season  advances  they 
gain  strength  wonderfully,  and  branch  out,  if  stopped  when  2  ft. 
high.  If  you  take  care  to  stop  them  again  when  about  4  or  5 
feet  high,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards,  according  to  their 
strength,  you  will  cause  them  to  be  from  3  ft  to  4  ft.  in  thick* 
ness  in  the  row.     If  they  show  bloom  before  I  am  likely  to 
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want  them,  I  pick  all  off  for  a  time.  I  reckon  on  them  to  serre 
the  table  every  day  all  through  the  driest  and  hottest  part  of 
the  summer,  from  July  to  September;  and  I  have  had  most 
wonderful  crops  from  them,  when  treated  in  the  above  manner. 
I  have  never  heard  a  single  person  say  but  that  they  were  the 
best-flavoured  of  aU  peas.  It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  having  a 
fine  lasting  crop  of  peas,  if  there  is  not  a  thoroughly  good  pre- 
paration made  for  them.  If  a  good  preparation  be  made  for 
them,  and  the  ground  fresh,  that  pest  the  mildew  will  not 
trouble  much,  for  it  is  nothing  but  drought  and  poverty  that 
causes  the  mildew  in  late  crops. 

BeanSf  every  practical  man  knows,  like  a  good  holding  loam, 
and  can  be  much  forwarded,  as  well  as  peas,  by  being  sown  in 
pans,  in  frames,  vineries,  peach-houses,  &c.,  and  then  planted 
out  in  a  warm  border  or  on  the  sides  of  ridges  or  sloping  banks. 
The  best  early  bean  I  am  acquainted  with  is  the  Mcucajgan^  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Wonder  Long  Pod  and  Windsor  Broad  Bean. 
Cutting  off  every  alternate  row,  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
bloom,  which  rows  should  not  be  planted  nearer  than  3  ft, 
apart  at  first,  makes  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  crop  left ; 
and  those  that  are  cut  down  break  out  again  and  make  a  good 
suceessional  crop.  The  black  dolphin  is  the  worst  enemy  I 
know  of  amongst  beans,  and  attacks  them  about  the  time  they 
come  into  bloom.  It  is  easily  got  rid  of  with  a  garden  engine 
and  soap-suds,  which  will  clear  every  living  one  off;  but,  if  not 
well  attended  to,  oftentimes  the  crop  is  much  injured  by  this 
pest. 

The  Onion  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  and  useful  of  all 
vegetables.     It  also  requires  the  ground  to  be  well  trenched, 
laid  in  rough  ridges  all  the  winter,  and  forked  and  tumbled  over 
as  roughly  as  possible  every  frosty  morning  with  a  strong  fork 
or  pick,  which  sweetens  it  and  kills  all  vermin.      Sow  in  drills 
1  ft.  apart,  and  not  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  pulverised ; 
choosing  a  fine  day  to  level  down,  any  time  between  the  1st  and 
20th  of  March;    and   even   then,  if  your  ground   is   not   in 
thoroughly  good  condition,  defer  it  for  another  week :  but  you 
need  not  sow  them  on  Valentine's  day,  because  you  heard  your 
grandfather  say  that  he  had  always  done  so,  let  the  wind  blow 
whichever  way  it  might.     No  better  sorts  of  onions  do  I  know 
of  for  general  purposes  throughout  the  year,  than  the  Deptfordy 
Reading^  New  White  Globey  and  Old  Brown  Globe,  or  Jameses 
keeping.      The  Two-bladed  is  a  beautiful  onion  for  putting  in 
the  earliest  in  the  spring  ;  but  it  is  not  much  known  except  in 
the  London  market-gardens.     The  Silver-skinned  is  the  beat  for 
pickling.     Sow  the  seeds  in  the  drills  with  manure,  charcoal- 
dust,  bone-dust,  or  well-pulverised  night-soil,  which  are  all  fine 
^^nures  for  growing  crops  of  onions,     .Take  care  to  run  the 
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Dutch  hoe  up  between  the  drills  as  soon  as  the  onions  can  be 
seen ;  and  the  small  hand  goose-necked  hoes,  one  in  each  hand,  as 
soon  as  the  whip  (as  it  is  termed  in  a  market-garden^  is  clear  out 
of  the  ground.  Every  practical  man  must  know  tnat  an  onion 
comes  out  of  the  ground  doubled  like  a  whip  and  handle.  A 
good  small-hoer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  certain  of 
finding  plenty  of  employment,  and,  as  the  work  is  let  by  mea- 
surement, he  has  the  opportunity  of  earning  high  wages ;  but  it 
is  astonishing  what  mischief  a  bad  workman  makes  amongst 
crops  by  muddling  and  trampling  about.  I  have  known  five 
pounds  an  acre  given  for  hoeing  the  onions  during  the  season, 
that  is,  for  three  times ;  but  it  is  now  done  for  much  less,  and 
I  have  seen  many  men  attempt  to  hoe  with  a  hoe  in  each  hand, 
that  could  never  leam  to  use  it  properly  with  one. 

The  Carrot  is  a  very  useful  vegetable,  and  much  sought  for  in 
every  family  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  is  a  very  useful 
hearty  food  for  cattle.  I  am  only  surprised  that  more  are  not 
grown  by  farmers  for  the  cattle.  The  ground  about  this 
neighbourhood  is  the  finest  for  carrot-growing  I  ever  met  with, 
a  beautiful  sandy  loam ;  and  I  have  this  season  grown  a  greater 
weight  of  the  straightest  well-coloured  carrots,  than  ever  I 
saw  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  or  Middlesex.  I  have  sometimes 
talked  to  the  fanners  in  this  neighbourhood  about  growing 
carrots,  and  the  answer  I  have  always  got  is,  that  they  are 
sure  they  would  never  answer  hereabouts ;  but  I  could  never 
discover  that  any  had  tried  it.  They  crop  with  so  and  so 
during  the  spring,  because  their  grandfather  had  done  it  before 
them,  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  find  out  in  some  way  when  it  is 
harvest  time ;  but  complain  wonderfully  because  the  land  has 
only  brought  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
very  same  land,  in  my  humble  opinion,  under  the  present  im- 
proved method  of  cultivation  in  some  neighbourhoods  that  I 
have  seen,  would  yield  double  the  above  quantity.  To  grow 
carrots  they  must  not  scuffle  over  the  land  as  they  now  do,  or 
they  will  not  get  them  much  longer  than  my  thu^b ;  but 
they  must  let  the  subsoil  plough  go  to  work ;  when  for  several 
seasons  the  crops  that  followed  would  be  much  benefited  by 
the  change,  and  by  the  soil  being  broken  deeper  than  it  ever 
had  been  before.  I  cannot  understand  why  some  of  the  men 
do  not  try  to  break  their  ground  deeper.  When  in  conversatioA 
with  any  of  them  about  it,  they  always  acknowledge  it  would 
be  better  for  every  thing ;  but  still  they  have  not  the  resolution 
to  put  it  into  force  on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  The  onlv  excuse 
I  ever  heard  is,  that  the  rents,  rates,  &c.,  are  so  high  they 
cannot  manage  it;  and  my  argument  is,  that  that  would  he 
the  way  to  get  something  to  pay  them  with.  The  best  sort  €$ 
carrot  for  colour,  length,  and  general  crop  is  the  Surrey ;  and 
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the  Horn  for  framing  and  all  early  purposes.  Never  sow  them 
till  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  Aprils  for  a  general 
crop,  and  sow  in  drills  1  ft.  apart ;  and  hoe  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  for  the  onions,  taking  them  in  time  as  soon  as  seen 
above  ground. 

Parsneps  will  grow  good  with  the  above  management,  but 
like  a  richer  and  heavier  soil,  and  should  be  sown  in  drills. 

Spinach  I  always  sow  in  drills  the  same  distance,  making  a 
good  preparation,  and  sowing  the  principal  winter  crop  about 
the  12th  of  August;  indeed,  I  sow  every  thing  in  drills. 

Lettuce  all  the  summer  months  I  sow  in  drills,  and  thin  and 
hoe  out,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  get  checked  when  planted  out  in 
hot  weather,  and  to  run  to  seed;  but  sowing  in  drills,  with 
constant  hoeing,  keeps  them  growing  healthily. 

I  think  I  diall  not  dwell  longer  at  present  on  kitchen- 
gardening,  but  give  you  an  occasionsd  letter  on  any  subject 
that  I  may  hereafter  consider  usefuL  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few 
words,  trench  the  ground  and  throw  it  into  rough  ridges  imme- 
diately after  any  crop  is  done  with;  choose  good  and  proper 
seasons  for  every  crop,  that  is,  the  right  season  for  putting  it 
into  the  ground.  Hoe  and  fork  the  ground  at  every  oppor- 
tunity; but  never  get  trampling  on  it  when  in  a  very  wet 
state,  or  it  will  soon  become  soured  and  unkind.  By  following 
the  above  method  you  will  never  be  troubled  much  with  slugs, 
snails,  or  any  other  sort  of  vermin,  but  have  all  vegetables  sweet, 
clean,  and  wholesome. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Nov.  30.  1842. 


[In  answer  to  several  enquirers,  we  beg  to  state  that  Mr. 
Barnes's  mode  of  pine-growing  will  be  given  in  the  December 
or  January  Number,  we  are  not  certain  which.  A  gardener, 
who  writes  to  us  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  was  at  Bicton  on 
the  8th  of  September,  and  saw  queen  pine-apples  which  num- 
bered sixteen  pips  in  depth  I !  He  fidly  corroborates  all  Mr. 
Cruickshank  says  (p.  547.)  as  to  the  vigour  of  the  greenhouse 
and  hothouse  plants;  and  he  mentions  a  musa  sucker,  which 
had  grown  3.3  ft.  high  between  January  and  June  last.] 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Bicton  Gardens  in  Augttst  1843,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Culture  practised  thercy  and  on  the  State  of  some  of 
the  Plants,  By  James  Cruickshank,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  at  Lowther  Castle. 

Through  the  kind  permission  of  my  present  employer,  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  I  have  lately  visited  Bicton  Gardens,  so  fully 
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described  by  yourself  last  season  (see  our  YoL  for  1842>  p.  552.), 
and  by  the  original  but  straightforward  letters  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  giurdener  there. 

I  must  confess  his  description  of  the  plants,  and  his  mode  of 
treating  them,  seemed  to  some  of  us  in  the  North  not  a  little 
marvellous ;  or,  at  least,  we  put  them  down,  as  we  do  some  of 
the  advertisements  of  dahlias,  as  not  to  be  depended  on :  but, 
having  seen  the  gardens  and  plants  at  Bicton,  I  am  bound  to 
state,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Barnes,  that  I  never  was  so  surprised 
and  pleased  in  my  life.  There  are  not  many  places  that  a  gar- 
dener can  visit  but  what  he  may  find  fault  with,  or  have  reason 
to  do  so  on  careful  examination ;  but  I  must  say  I  carefully  in- 
spected the  gardens  at  Bicton,  and  found  every  department  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  both  as  regards  the  crops,  and 
the  keeping  and  general  management  of  the  gardens  and  plants, 
which  are  such,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  Mr.  Barnes  great 
credit. 

The  plants  have  been  so  fully  described  by  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  in  his  series  of  letters,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  attempt  a  descriptioli ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  that  I  have  ever  seen,  viz. 
Lechenafiltza  formdsa  and  L.  biloba,  the  ericas  in  general,  and 
^rica  Massdnt  such  a  splendid  specimen  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  like  of  it  in  England,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  any  gardener  should  have  the  least  doubt  of  what  I  have 
stated,  I  would  advise  him  to  visit  Bicton  and  judge  for  himself. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Barnes  will  be  very  glad  to  show  a  brother  gar- 
dener any  thing  there  is  to  be  seen  there. 

Lowther  Castle  Gardens,  Aug.  19.  1843. 


Art.  V.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lattm,  Shrubbery,  and 

Flower^Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  499.) 

The  designs ^«.  113.  and  119.  are  flower-gardens  characterised  by  curvilineal 
walks ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  designs  are  adapted  for  a  surface 
either  raised  in  the  middle  and  falling  towards  the  sides,  or  raised  at  the  sides 
and  falling  to  the  centre. 

Hitherto  the  designs  that  we  have  giren  in  this  article  hare  been  for 
surfaces  comparatively  flat  and  level ;  but  the  two  now  before  us  are  calculated 
for  hilly  ground  or  hollows.  The  reason  why  curvilineal  walks  are  adapted 
for  hilly  ground  is,  that  all  sloping  surfaces  are  most  easily  ascended  or  de- 
scended in  directions  oblique  to  their  line  of  slope.  When  a  slope  is  perfectly 
regular,  like  an  inclined  plane  or  the  glacis  of  a  fortification,  the  oblique  walk 
by  which  it  is  to  be  traversed  may  be  a  straight  line,  but  in  every  other  case 
curvilineal  lines  will  be  found  preferable,  because  less  fatiguing,  and  conse- 
quently more  i^reeable  to  walk  on. 
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Such  designs  as  those  before  us  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  hollow,  the  plants  may  be  such  as  i^uire 
moist  soil  or  peat  earth  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  hill,  such  as  delight  in  dry 
sandy  soil. 

In  England  we  have  seen  such  gardens  (certainly  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  here  represented)  formed  on  artificial  knolls ;  and  we  could  refer  to 
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Fig.  lis.    PUnoer-Qardtn  adapted  far  a  Hitt  with  a  Sandg  Saii, 

Sole  24  ft.  to  an  inch. 

one  in  which  the  walks  are  not  laid  with  gravel  or  edged  in  any  way,  but 
planted  with  different  species  and  varieties  of  dwarf  thyme,  such  as  mother 
of  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  green  thyme,  variegated  thyme,  &c.  For  example : 
in  the  design,  ^f.  118.,  the  longest  walk  consists  of  a  series  of  loops  inter- 
secting one  another :  this  walk  may  be  planted  with  mother  of  thyme,  and 
the  short  straight  walks  which  join  the  loops  may  be  planted  with  green 
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thyme ;  the  central  walk,  including  the  segments  which  touch  on  tlie  water, 
may  be  planted  with  variegated  thvme ;  and  the  intermediate  walk,  which 
consists  of  four  semicircles  joined  together,  may  be  planted  with  lemon 
thyme,  which  would  contrast  well  with  the  hoary  grey  of  the  mother  of  thyme, 
the  deep  green  of  the  green  thyme,  and  the  white  variegation  of  the  variegated 
thyme. 

As  a  further  contrast,  the  small  beds,  forming,  as  it  were,  horns  to  the 
octagon  basin  in  the  centre,  are  proposed  to  be  planted  with  dwarf  box,  to  be 
shorn  quite  short  in  every  month  of  June,  so  as  to  present  a  compact,  dark, 
evergreen  surface.     The  beds  for  flowers  should  be  planted  or  sown  with 
dwan  sorts  having  brilliant  colours,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly  with  the  green 
of  the  paths.     The  outside  margin  between  the  paths  and  the  walk  b,  and 
also  the  broad  flat  border  c,  we  propose  to  be  planted  with  dwarf  box ;  and 
among  this  green  box  we  propose  to  plant  vanegated  tree  box,  so  disposed 
as  that,  when  it  is  grown  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  green  box,  it  may  be 
clipped  into  an  arab^ue  pattern,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  exhibited  in 
the  main  fi^ire  shall  be  prevalent ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  lines  shall 
be  so  combmed  with  straight  lines  as  to  harmonise  with  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  walk  &,  the  narrow  border  at  the  base  of  the  parapet,  and  the  parallelo- 
gram beds  at  d.    Each  of  the  parallelogram  beds  (a),  it  will  be  seen,  contains 
a  pedestal  for  a  vase,  though  the  engraver  has  omitted  the  basement  of  stone 
on  which  they  stand,  and  which  is  made  to  connect  them  with  the  gravel  of 
the  walk.      Without  this  connexion,  or  something  equivalent,  they  would  not 
be  architecturally  placed  ;    for,  as  we  have  often  stated,   architectural  or 
sculptural  objects  ought  never  to  appear  but  where  they  are  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  architecture  or  sculpture.     Hence  few  things  are  in 
worse  taste  than  pedestals  rising  out  of  turf  or  dug  beds.     There  may  be  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  where  the  situation  admits  of  one ;  but  at  all  events 
there  should  be  a  basin  of  living  water,  without  which,  as  Switzer  observes, 
a  flower-garden  is  "  drought  and  misery."    a  is  a  walk  connecting  the  scene 
with  the  house,  the  conservatory,  the  kitchen-garden,  or  whatever  other  archi- 
tectiutd  feature  it  is  to  adjoin.     No  detached  shrubs  whatever  are  intro- 
duced in  this  design,  except   a  few  very  low  ones,  to  be  trained  to   the 
wall  at  c;  nor  any  tall  herbaceous  plants,  because  the  stagnation  of  the 
air  which  these  would  produce  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  different 
kinds  of  thyme,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  out  their  fragrance  when 
walked  on.     It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  walk 
b  are  to  be  made  curviiineai  at  the  angles,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  larger 
beds ;  and  that  attention  to  the  principle  of  harmony  must  be  had  in  designing 
the  parapet,  and  in  working  pedestals  into  it,  and  placing  vases  on  them,  so  as 
to  harmonise  the  low  wall  with  the  pedestals  and  vases  at  d  d.      Main  en- 
trances, or  subordinate  entrances,  may  also  be  made  opposite  these  pedestals. 
Persons  who  have  any  predilection  for  the  fragrance  of  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  thyme  recommended  for  planting  the  paths  in  this  design,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  paths  containing  that  variety,  and  the  fragrance,  par- 
ticularly on  days  in  which  there  is  not  much  sunshine,  and  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings,  will  be  found  most  delightful.    When  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant 
the  whole  width  of  the  paths  with  thyme,  edgings  will  have  the  effect  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  they  are  necessarily  "more  or  less  trod  upon ;  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  take  so  much  trouble  may  have  the  walks  of  gravel  and  sow 
mignonette  in  the  edgings.      As  to  the  flower-beds,  a  very  rich  effect  will  be 
produced  by  planting  them  with  dwai*f  dahlias  of  dark  colours,  and  pegging 
them  down.     By  supposing  the  walk  6  to  be  6  f^.  wide,  a  scale  to  the  whole 
will  be  easily  obtained,  viz.  24  ft.  to  an  inch. 

The  design  Jig,  1 19.  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  a  hollow  where  the  soil 
is  peat,  and,  as  appears  by  tne  five  basins  of  water,  either  naturally  moist,  or 
within  ready  access  to  an  abundant  supply.  None  of  the  plants  planted  in 
this  design  should  ever  be  such  as  rise  above  a  foot  in  height,  but  the  prefer- 
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ence  ought  to  be  given  to  those  which  do  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  that 
height.  These  kinds  may  be  all  the  truly  dwarf  sorts  of  the  Linmean  genus 
£rica ;  indeed  the  design  would  make  an  excellent  ericaceturo,  or,  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  it  would,  planted  with  dwarf  helianthemums,  make  an  excellent  cis- 
tinetum.  Among  the  peat-earth  plants  that  may  be  used  are,  Azalea  procum* 


J I 


Fig.  119.    FUnoet'Oarden  adapts J^  a  Hollow  with  a  Peatff  Soff. 

Scale  24  ft.  to  an  inch. 


bens,  Epigee^a  repens,  Gaultherta  procumbens,  j^mpetriim  nigrum,  Kdlm^i 
angustifolia  nana,  Z>&phne  C^neorum,  jRhododendron  cauc&sicum  and  R.  Cha- 
ma^cfstus,  raccinium  Htis  idaeNi,  V,  i.  major,  and  V,  i.  minor.  The  edgings 
to  these  beds  may  be  made  of  Tacclnium  j^itis  ids  a. 

If  the  source  of  water  be  sufficiently  hish,  there  may  be  small  jets  or 
drooping  fountains  in  the  five  basins ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  so  con* 
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trived  that  the  water  should  enter  in  one  basin,  then  proceed  to  a  second^ 
then  to  a  third  and  a  fourth,  passing  off  by  the  fifth ;  thus,  bv  a  constant 
circulation,  however  gentle,  the  water  will  be  kept  clear  and  fresh. 

The  walk  a  connects  the  garden  with  the  house,  or  whatever  other  archi- 
tectural feature  may  be  judged  proper,  c  is  a  broad  border  of  turf,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  a  few  low  shrubs.  The  rest  requires  no  farther  explanation 
at  present. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  this  article,  we  shall  make  some  observations 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  designs  which  we  have  hitherto  given,  to  which 
we  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  practical  gardener  and  the  amateur,  if 
the  latter  is  not  already  master  of  the  general  principles  of  composition  in 
landscape  •gardening. 

It  will  l^  observed  that,  in  every  design  we  have  given,  there  are  beds  of 
comparatively  lai^  size,  some  quite  small,  and  others  of  intermediate  dimen- 
sions ;  the  smaller  beds  beine  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  character  of  form 
as  the  larger  ones.  Now  Sie  object  of  the  smallest  of  these  beds  is,  by 
contrast,  to  support  the  magnitude  of  the  larger  ones  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
intermediate  beds  is  to  preserve  a  harmonious  ^dation  of  form  and  magni- 
tude throughout  the  whole  design.  The  principle  of  xontrast  becomes  thus 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition ;  and  this  holds,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening,  but  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  even  in 
literary  composition.  An  architect,  in  a  magnificent  elevation,  contrives  to 
bring  m  one  or  two  small  openings  to  give  effect  to  the  largest  ones ;  he  studies 
this  even  in  the  members  of  his  cornices,  architraves,  and  pediments,  and  if  he 
has  but  little  shade  over  the  general  face  of  his  elevation,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  without  projections  or  recesses,  he  crowns  the  whole  with  such  a 
far-projectmg  cornice,  as  throws  down  one  grand  belt  of  shade,  sufiBcient, 
by  Its  width  and  its  intensity,  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  whole  fece  of  the 
elevation.  The  Reform  Club-house  in  Pall  Mall  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  some 
designs  in  our  Encycloptedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  are  fine 
examples  of  the  sort  of  contrast  to  which  we  allude.  In  every  painting  there 
is  a  prevailing  mass  of  some  particular  colour  in  one  part  of  the  picture,  but 
in  other  parts  there  are  subordinate  masses  and  very  small  indications  of  the 
same  colour,  put  in  by  the  artist  in  order  to  support  and  harmonise  the  prin- 
cipal mass.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  shades  of  a  picture,  and  even  of 
the  forms.  See  Burnett  On  Painting,  and  Howard  On  Colour  as  a  Meant  of 
Art, .  For  example,  you  do  not  find  in  the  picture  of  any  good  artist,  who  has 
been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  taste,  a  landscape  having  Highland  mountain 
scenery  in  the  distance  and  a  smooth  unbroken  lawn  in  the  foreground ;  but 
the  lawn  is  broken  up  or  varied  by  forms,  perhaps  those  of  the  shade  of  the 
castellated  mansion,  or  of  the  foreground,  broken  up  on  purpose,  so  as  to 
produce  such  a  piece  of  ground  as  nature  requires,  but  still  differing  from 
the  vegetation  of  the  localit}^  in  being  planted  with  exotic  shrubs.  The 
same  application  of  the  principle  of  contrast  is  attended  to  in  historical 
pictures,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  Hogarth's,  where  the  main  subject  is  the 
wrangling  of  human  beings,  and  the  contrasting  one  some  dogs  or  cats  fight- 
ing. Every  piece  of  music  has  its  accompaniment.  In  all  dramatic  pieces 
there  is  not  only  a  plot,  but  a  by-plot ;  and  there  is  the  same  in  novels  and 
romances. 

Footmen,  even  in  giving  the  fashionable  raps  of  the  London  street-door, 
contrive  to  combine  loud  sonorous  raps  with  smaller,  and  very  small  ones ; 
the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  harmony  that  is  not  very  easy  to  imitate.  The 
post  gives  two  knocks ;  but  an  ordinary  professional  teacher  of  music  or 
languages  is  only  entitled  to  give  one,  yet  this,  in  contrast  with  a  very  small 
knock,  he  contnves  to  render  effective  in  distinguishing  his  knock  from  that 
of  a  common  servant. 


(( 


First  one,  and  then  a  little  one  behind, 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  out  of  his  fingers." 
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The  Iftst  paragraph  on  knockera  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  as  of  no 
great  use,  but  it  will  serve,  by  contrast,  to  entiance  the  value  of  those  on 
architecture  and  painting  which  preceded  it. 

Now  so  entirely  ignorant  are  most  practical  persons  of  these  principles  of 
composition  and  tneir  application,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one 
of  the  fifteen,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  designs  given  in  this  article 
were  sent  to  a  ffentleman*s  gardener  or  nurseryman  to  be  laid  out,  the  first 
thine  he  would  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  all  the  smaller  beds,  swelling  out 
the  larger  ones  so  as  to  occupy  an  additional  space  equivalent  to  that  gained 
by  obliterating  the  small  beds ;  or  probably  letting  the  large  beds  alone  and 
occupying  the  place  of  the  small  beds  with  lawn  or  gravel ;  or  perhaps  with 
some  fiivourite  tree  or  shrub  that  he  might  have  and  wish  to  dispose  of.  We 
are  justified  in  using  strong  terms  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  by  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  fact  in  every  part  of  the 
island. 

With  regard  to  eentlemen's  gardenera  we  can  with  still  more  confidence 
say,  that,  if  any  of  these  designs  were  given  to  them  to  carry  into  execution, 
they  would  do  precisely  what  the  nuraeryman  would  do,  unless  prevented  bv 
the  peremptory  fiat  of  the  master  or  mistress,  in  consequence  of  either  or  botn 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  composition. 

But  some  gardeners  will  go  much  farther  than  this ;  and,  after  the  artist  has 
got  his  design  laid  out  on  the  ground,  explaining  every  detail  to  them  as  the 
work  proceeded,  and  after  it  has  been  finally  approved  of  by  the  master  or 
mistress,  will,  when  the  artist  is  gone,  make  alterations  according  to  their 
own  taste.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  us  about  two  yeara  ago, 
the  details  of  which  we  may  probably  give  hereafter. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  thb  that  we  do  not  wish  gardenera  and  nursery- 
men to  lay  out  flower-gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  of  our  publications,  and  more  especially  our  various  articles  in  this 
Magazine,  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  bring  forward  young  men  in 
gardening  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  gardening 
as  an  art  of  design  and  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  horticulture  as  founded  on  botanv,  chemistry,  peology, 
and  meteorology,  toother  with  sufficient  time  to  apply  these  pnnaples,  or 
see  them  applied  in  different  parts  of  the  country :  in  a  word,  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  as  a  iourneyman  to  qualify  him  for  a  master's  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  such  low  wages,  such 
unhealthy  gloomy  lodgings,  with  so  many  houra  work  "per  day,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  perusing  a  number  of  books,  that  they  should  have  made  themselves 
what  they  are.  We  can,  therefore,  excuse  them  for  their  want  of  knowledge 
in  our  department ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  that  overweening  self- 
conceit  so  general  among  young  gardenera,  and  especially  Scotch  ones,  which 
leads  them  to  think  that  they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do,  and 
hence  to  interfere  in  mattera  that  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand* 

Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  when  an  artist  goes  to  a  country 
residence  and  walks  round  with  the  gardener,  to  hear  the  artist  who  has  been 
last  employed  there  decried,  and  any  thing  good  that  he  did  attributed  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  gardener  or  his  employer.  It  is  natural  for  pereons  who 
have  not  had  their  moral  powera  properly  cultivated,  to  wish  to  be  able  to  say 
such  things  of  every  man  as  may  bring  him  down  somewhat  nearly  to  their  own 
level.  This  is  human  nature  in  an  uncultivated  state ;  but  young  gardeners, 
who  ought  to  be  phrenologists  to  a  certain  extent,  and  guided  by  such  moral 
principles  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, ought  to  know  better.  We  intend  to  resume  this  subject  in  our  next 
Number. 

(To  be  continued*) 
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A  RT.  VI.  Hints  to  Proprietors  who  intend  planting  Pleasure-  Grounds, 
Shrubberies,  or  otJier  ornamental  Plantations*  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  chief  source  of  the  beauty  of  shrubberies  and  onia- 
roental  plantations  is,  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  displayed  in 
them.  A  good  deal,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  the 
distance,  and  the  arraingement ;  but  still  the  grand  source  of  the  beauty  and 
interest,  more  especially  in  the  present  times,  when  every  body  is  a  botanist, 
and  every  gentleman  under  fifty  an  arboriculturist,  is  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  handsome  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  time  of  Uvedale  Price, 
when  there  was  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  cultivation  which  are  now  in  the  country,  the  great  object  of  the 
landscape-gardener  was  to  create  picturesque  beauty  ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  late  Sawrey  Gilpin's  book  (see  Vol.  VI 11.  p.  700., 
and  Obit.  p.  332.),  the  trees  and  shrubs  recommended  by  him,  both  in  his  book 
and  in  his  reports,  were  chiefly  *'  cedars,  cypresses^,  stone  pines,  and  filereas  " 
(meaning  pinasters  and  phillyreas).  In  the  present  day,  however,  we  not  only 
study  to  display,  in  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies,  the  picturesque,  but  the 
gardenesque ;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  may  be  introduced,  and  that  with  admirable  effect. 

We  are  persuaded  that  there  are  ven^  few  country  gentlemen,  or  amateur 
gardening  ladies,  who  have  ather  any  idea  of  the  number  of  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  in  some  nurseries,  or  of  the  very  low  price  at 
which  these  may  be  purchased.  In  our  preceding  Number,  p.  504.,  we  gave 
an  analysis  of  the  recently  printed  sheet  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  to  show  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  it  contained,  amounting  altogether  to  1591  species 
and  varieties.  We  have  since  got  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  to  put  the 
prices  to  their  catalogue,  and  the  following  is  an  analysis  of  it,  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  that  may  be  procured  for  different  sums 
from  10/.  to  230L  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  are  supposed  to 
be  for  a  single  plant,  or  at  most  two  plants  of  a  kind,  the  object  being  to 
supply  collections  for  arboretuins,  or  collections  for  shrubberies  or  pleasure- 
grounds  :  but,  if  several  plants  were  required,  the  prices  would  be  greatly 
reduced ;  some  of  the  plants,  as  the  common  elm,  Scotch  pine,  and  spruce  fir, 
for  example,  when  bought  by  the  thousand,  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  is 
here  charged.  This,  however,  applies  to  but  very  few  species  and  varieties. 
It  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  none  but  vigorous  plants  are  sent 
out  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  when  only  one 
plant  of  a  kind  is  sold  ;  and  that  these  plants  are  all  correctly  named,  we 
can  assert  from  personal  examination  while  preparing  the  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum. 


Analytis  of  Meun,  Wlnlley  and  OtbonCt  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trea  and  Shrubs 
for  1843-4,  with  reference  to  the  Prices  of  the  Plants, 

£    s.  d. 


Number  of  Trees  from  3d.  to  6d. 

5 

£ 

s.  d. 

\    ~^             Shrubs  from  Sd,  to  6d. 

16 

Species  and  varieties 

— 

21  for    0 

9  11 

Trees  at  9rf.     - 

8 

Shrubs  sLtdd.  '        -        - 

57 

Species  and  varieties 

— . 

65  for    2 

8     9 

Trees  at  1*. 

32 

Shrubs  at  U.    - 

112 

Species  and  varieties 

144  for    7 

4     0 

All  the  preceding  species  and 

1                                               varieties,  viz. 

230 

for 

10     2     8 
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Number  of  Trees  at  \t.  6</.         -        -  206  £    t.   d,        £    i.   </. 

Shrubs  at  li.  6</.      -        -  400 

Species  and  varieties 606  for  45    9    0 

All  the  preceding  species  and  — 

varieties,  viz.        -        -  S36  for    55  II     8 

Trees  at  2#.     •        -        •      8 
Shrubs  at  2#.   ...      5 

Species  and  varieties     —        7  for    0  14    0 
Trees  at  2t.ed.        -        -  247 
Shrubs  at  %$,  ed,      -        -  177 

Species  and  varieties  424  for  53    0    0 

All  the  preceding  species  and  

vaneties,  viz.         .        -  1267  for  109     5     B 

Trees  at  3f .  6</.        -        -54 
Shrubs  at  3i.  6J.      -        -    41 

Species  and  varieties     —      95  for  16  12    6 
Trees  at  5f.     -        .        .    39 
Shrubs  at  5#.   -        -        -  127 

Specieii  and  varieties  166  for  41     5    0 

Trees  at  7s,  Cd.         -        .     13 
Shrubs  at  7i.  6</.      -        -      9 

Species  and  varieties     —      22  for    8    5    0 
Trees  at  IQr.  6d.      -        -      & 
Shrubs  at  10c.  6</.    -        -      5 

Species  and  varieties     —       13  for    6  16    6 
Trees  at  2U.    ...    10 
Shrubs  at  2U.  .        -      4 

Species  and  varieties  —  14forl414  0 
Trees  and  Shrubs  at  30/.         2 

Species  and  varieties     —        2  for    3    0    0 
Trees  at  3U.  6d.      -        -      3 
Shnib  at  31<.  6</.      -        -       1 

Species  and  varieties     —        4  for    6    6    0 
Trees  at  42#.   ...      3 
Shrubs  at  42#.  .        .      2 

Species  and  varieties  —  5  for  10  10  0 
Tree  at  63f .  -  -  -  1  1  for  3  3  0 
Trees  at  105«.  -        -      2        2  for  10  10    0 


Total  species  and  varieties   .  1591 


121     2    0 


Total  cost  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  collection,  ex-"|    ' 
elusive  of  193  species  and  varieties,  to  which,  there  being  >j^30     7    8 
no  strong  plants  for  sale,  no  prices  are  affixed  in  the  catalogue  J  > 

It  would  thus  appear  that  230  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
none  of  which  exceed  U,  each,  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  10/.  2s.  Sd, ;  606 
species  and  varieties  at  Is,  6d.  may  be  obtained  for  45/.  9s,  ;  and  431  species 
and  varieties  may  be  added  to  the  above,  the  prices  varying  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d,^ 
for  53/.  14r. ;  in  all  1267  species  and  varieties  for  109/.  5s,  Sd. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  any  of  the  higher  prices,  because,  in 

fencral,  we  think  2s.  6d.  per  plant  quite  enough  for  all  ordinary  occasions, 
t  will  be  observed  by  the  analysis',  that  the  total  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  plants  which  are  charged  from  3s.  6d,  to  Is.  6d.  is  only  283,  and 
which  amount  to  66/.  2s,  6d. ;  13  plants  are  charged  at  lOf.  6</.,  and  from  one 
guinea  to  five  guineas  only  28  plants.  The  plants  for  which  more  than  7«.  6d, 
are  charged  we  consider  exclusively  for  amateurs  or  the  very  wealthy :  the 
prudent  and  economical  proprietor  will  wait  a  year  or  two,  till,  by  propaga- 
tion, or  the  introduction  of  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  these 
plants  be  reduced  to  2s.  6d, 

Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  other  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
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Great  Britain  that  is  so  complete,  and  so  correctly  named,  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Whitley  and  Osbom.  There  are  very  large  collections,  such  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  the  nomenclature  of  that  collection  is  exemplified  in 
the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  has  also  a  very 
good  collection,  with  many  rare  kinds,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  55.  Mr.  Gregory 
of  Cirencester,  and  Mr.  May  of  Leeming  Lane,  have  large  collections,  and 
there  is  a  very  full  one  at  Messrs.  Dickson's  of  Chester.  In  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  believe,  there  is  a  good  collection,  as  there  may 
be  in  various  other  English  nurseries  that  we  cannot  recal  to  mind.  We  saw 
the  principal  nurseries  in  Scotland  in  1841,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  kinds 
being  comparatively  few  and  wretchedly  named,  except  in  Lawson's  nursery. 
George  Don,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  having 
correctly  named  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  to  St. 
James's  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  any  country  nurseryman  may  bring  or 
send  in  specimens,  and  correct  their  names  by  these  living  plants.  We  mention 
this,  because  the  first  thing  that  will  be  said  by  a  certain  class  of  nurserymen 
will  be,  that  we  have  some  pecuniary  interest  in  recommending  Messrs.  Osbom. 
We  reject  the  insinuation  and  the  insinuators  with  contempt. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  there  are  very  few  nurserymen,  either  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  or  throughout  the  country  generally,  that  propagate 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs;  and  how,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  it  possible  that  they  can  supply  country  gentlemen 
with  much  variety  in  their  pleasure-grounds  ?  The  nurserymen,  indeed,  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  much  variety.  When  a  gentleman  employs  them  to  plant 
a  pleasure-ground  or  shrubbery,  they  plant  it  with  articles  by  the  score  or  by 
the  hundr^  and  probably  add  to  these  some  new  Himalayan  or  Mexican 
plants,  which  give  the  idea  of  something  new  and  rare,  and  at  the  same  time 
swell  out  the  amount  of  the  bill.  Thb  thirsting  after  rarity  and  novelty,  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  we  hold  to  be  m  very  bad  taste. 
We  find  in  country  nurserymen's  advertisements  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  planting  is  expected  to  commence,  a  large  stock  announced  of  hollies, 
Portugal  laurels,  common  laurels,  laurustinus,  and  other  **  leading  kinds  "  of 
evergreen  shrubs.  Gentlemen,  and  also  their  gardeners,  are  generally  anxious 
to  add  a  plant  or  two  to  their  pleasure-ground  once  a  year,  and  some  new 
pine  or  fir,  or  other  extravagant-priced  plant,  is  generally  fixed  on,  which  is 
often  planted  in  some  crowded  improper  situation,  where  in  a  year  or  two  it 
gets  killed  and  is  no  more  heard  oL 

Now  what  we  would  recommend  to  gentlemen  or  ladies,  when  they  desire 
to  plant  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground,  is  this.  First,  procure  one  plant,  or 
two  if  you  have  room,  of  all  the  low-priced  trees  and  shrubs,  or  at  least  as 
many  of  them  as  you  have  not  already  specimens  of,  or  as  your  ground  will 
hold  (and  an  acre  will  contain  at  least  500  plants  independently  of  the  spaces 
required  for  glades  and  walks);  then,  after  procuring  the  230  kinds  that 
you  can  get  for  10/.,  add  as  many  as  you  can  afford  from  the  plants  at  Is,  6d, 
each,  of  which,  by  the  analytical  table,  you  will  find  606  species  and  varieties, 
which  can  be  got  for  4-5/.  If  3'ou  have  still  more  room,  there  are  424  beautiful 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  that  you  can  procure  for  2s,  6d,  each,  or  53/.  We 
do  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  a  higher  price,  but  we  insist  upon  3'ou,  if  you 
wish  to  make  your  pleasure-ground  or  shrubbery  what  it  might  be  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  to  beware  of  the  common  stuffing  generally  sent  in  for 
planting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  by  nurserymen.  Beware  also  of 
itll  high-priced  plants,  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  a  great  de»l  with  limited 
means,  and  if  you  do  not  intend  to  run  the  risk  of  great  losses. 

Gentlemen's  gardeners  can  hardly  be  very  eager  for  reform  in  planting 
pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies,  except  those  who  have  been  some  time 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  or  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  or  have 
studied  in  the  Derby  Arboretum ;  because,  there  really  is  no  other  garden  or 
nursery  in  Britain  where  the  kinds  are  correctly  named. 

It  is  for  gentlemen  and  gardening  ladies  themselves  to  bring  about  this 
reform ;  and,  to  do  so,  they  have  only  to  insist  ou  planting  collections,  instead 
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of  a  few  kinds  for  ever  repeated.  This  will  effect  a  double  good ;  it  will 
establish  collections  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  add  immensely  to  their  interest ; 
and  it  will  render  necessary  the  propagation  of  a  great  number  of  species  and 
varieties  in  nurseries,  which  will  greaUy  increase  the  business. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

SCOTLAND. 

Yu'ccA  gloridta.  —  Among  the  various  productions  of  Flora  which  adorn 
the  far-famed  gardens  of  Britain,  none  rank  so  hish  in  the  estimation  of  the 
florist  as  some  of  those  wonderful  plants  in  the  different  tribes  which  com- 
pose the  natural  orders  Amaryll(c2p<r,  BromeMdcea,  ^IsphodMese,  Tulip(lct€e, 
&c, ;  so  much  so,  that  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  designates  them,  ^*  the  nobles 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.*'  Our  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  when 
exhorting  his  disciples  to  take  no  thought  for  their  raiment,  points  out  to 
them  the  grandeur  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  plants  supposed  to  be  in  one 
of  the  above  natural  orders,  by  saying,  '*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow,  thev  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  910^  arrayea  like  one  of  these.**  Among  the 
most  magnificent  of  these  noble  plants  which  have  flowered  in  Scotland,  the 
following  have  been  considered  as  splendid  specimens  of  their  kind  :  —  the 
Dory^nthes  exc^lsa  of  New  South  Wales,  which  flowered  in  the  nurser}'  of 
Mr.  Cunningham  of  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1884,  the  flower 
stem  of  which  attained  to  the  height  of  (I  think)  29  feet,  finely  branched,  with 
many  hundreds  of  splendid  flowers ;  two  plants  of  the  same  sort,  which 
flowered  successively,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  the  garden  at  Woodhall  near 
Hamilton,  and  were  noble  specimens ;  the  Agave  americana,  or  American 
aloe,  which  flowered  in  the  princely  gardens  at  Drummond  Castle,  in  the 
year  1832,  with  a  flower  stem  23  feet  high,  and  beautifully  branched  like  a 
chandelier,  with  a  large  umbel  of  flowers  on  each  branch ;  and  the  Vucca 
gloriosa,  which  flowered  in  the  garden  at  Blairdrummond,  in  the  year  1835, 
the  flower  stem  of  which  attained  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  branched  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  1245  flowers.  The  above  plants,  when  in  flower,  attracted 
a  great  concourse  of  visitors,  not  only  on  account  of  their  elegance  and 
splendour,  but  also  on  account  of  their  being  but  seldom  flowered  in  perfec- 
tion in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  There  is  at  present  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  Yucca  gloridsa  in  flower  in  the  garden  at  Blairdrummond.  The  height 
is  9  ft.  6  in.,  with  40  branches,  bearing  in  all  1 150  hexapetalous  bell-shaped 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  threes,  around  the  stem  of  the  lateral 
branches,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  cream- 
colour  inside,  and  tinged  with  pink  outside.  The  Y^ca  gloriosa  is  of  the  6th 
class  and  Ist  order  ( Hex6ndria  Monogynia)  of  Linnseus,  and  the  natural 
order  TuHpdcece  or  Zriliacese  of  Jussieu,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1596.  The  plant  at  present  in  flower 
at  Blairdrummond  is  a  sucker  from  the  root  of  the  plant  that  flowered  in 
1835,  and  is  at  present  seven  years  old.  The  first  winter  after  being  removed 
from  the  mother  plant  (which  died  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground),  it  was 
kept  in  a  pot  in  tne  vinery,  and  in  spring  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in 
front  of  one  of  the  peach-houses,  and  copiously  watered  several  times  during 
the  succeeding  summers  with  liquid  manure.  A  slight  covering  of  silver-fir 
branches  has  been  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  last 
winter  a  mat  was  only  thrown  over  it  a  few  nights  when  very  hard  frost 
occurred.  Its  flowering  this  summer  may  be  attributed  to  its  getting  very 
dry  at  one  time  last  summer,  and  the  check  it  would  receive  by  being  so 
seldom  protected  last  winter.  (.7.  2>.,  B/airdnmmond,  in  the  Sliriing  Adver- 
tiser for  Aug.  25.  1843.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     ComparaUve  Physiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

(^Continued from  p.  512.) 

On  Absorption  in  Vegetables  he  says :  "  In  the  lowest  plants  we 
find  this  function  performed  under  its  most  simple  conditions. 
The  simplest  algaB,  as  Protococcus  nivalis,  consist  of  individual 
cellules^  each  capable  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  The  higher 
confervse  and  sea-weeds  consist  of  masses  of  cellules  united  into 
a  leaf-like  expansion,  which  performs  the  nutritive  and  repro- 
ductive functions  on  all  parts  of  its  surface,  any  semblance  of 
stem  and  roots  appearing  only  to  give  the  means  of  attachment. 
The  lichens  are  similar  in  form  and  structure  to  the  algse,  but 
the  different  situation  appears  to  produce  a  separation  in  the 
functions;  reproduction  being  confined  to  the  upper  surface, 
which  from  exposure  gets  hard  and  dry;  while  it  is  by  the  lower 
surface,  usually  soft  and  pale,  that  the  nutriment  is  probably 
absorbed,  and  it  is  frequently  furnished  with  hair- like  appendages 
resembling  roots.  The  lower  groups  of  fungi  seem  to  imbibe 
by  their  whole  surface,  while  the  more  complex  mushrooms 
have  the  reproductive  system  separated  from  the  nutritive  by  a 
stalk,  whose  base  is  prolonged  into  radical  fibres,  by  which,  and 
probably  also  by  the  hairs  on  the  surface,  the  food  is  introduced 
into  the  system. 

"  In  ascending  through  the  tribes  of  Cryptogamia  the  func* 
tions  get  more  specialised,  though  when  these  special  organs  are 
undeveloped,  or  insufiBciently  supplied,  the  general  surface  can 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  whole  surface  of  the  radical  fibre  in 
Cryptog&mia  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  absorption,  except  in 
ferns,  which  approach  Phanerogdmia,  or  flowering  plants;  in 
which  fluid  is  admitted  through  the  succulent  extremity  alone, 
the  function  being  more  actively  performed  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  in  amount  of  surface  they  expose.  The  simplest 
form  of  roots  consists  of  single  fibres  from  the  base,  as  in  hya- 
cinth and  other  bulbs  and  tubers ;  but  more  often  the  fibres  pro- 
ceed from  ramifying  branches  of  woody  texture,  as  in  trees  and 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.  XL  o  o 
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slirubs.  Each  fibre  differs  from  those  of  cellular  plants  by  the 
possession  of  a  bundle  of  vessels  (woody  fibre  and  ducts)  which 
occupy  its  centre.  The  spongiole  is  the  growing  point  of  the 
root,  the  soft  lax  texture  of  which  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  power  of  absorption.  As  the  radical  fibre  elongates, 
the  spongiole  becomes  consolidated  into  the  general  structure  of 
the  root.  The  extension  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
tissue  to  the  points,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  causing 
the  root  to  grow  towards  moisture,  not  from  instinct  but  from 
less  resistance.  The  long  descent  of  roots  along  bare  rocks, 
perpendicularly  and  horizontally  in  quest  of  earth,  is,  however, 
difficult  to  explain.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  spongioles  ap- 
pears limited  by  the  size  of  the  pores,  which,  though  hitherto 
undetected,  must  have  a  sensible  diameter.  The  most  finely 
divided  particles  in  coloured  solutions,  and  the  most  watery 
portions  of  solutions  of  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  are  always  taken  up 
first.  The  power  of  selection,  however,  would  seem  to  extend 
beyond  this,  as  of  some  substances  in  solution,  some  plants  will 
take  one  and  some  the  other,  and  some  neutral  salts  are  re- 
jected altogether.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  select- 
ing power  is  employed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  deleterious 
matter.  From  the  little  at  present  known  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  rejection  of  any  particular 
ingredient  in  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  roots,  results  either 
from  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the  form  or  size  of  its  molecules 
to  the  pores  of  the  spongiole  *,  or  from  an  organic  change  effected 
by  it  on  their  delicate  tissue,  such  as  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Payen  to  occur  when  tannin  enters  into  the  solu- 
tion, even  in  very  minute  proportion." 

From  the  similarity  between  lichens  and  algae  above  noticed, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  what  have  been  reckoned  instances  of 
equivocal  generation  may  rather  be  due  to  the  circumstances 
they  are  placed  in  causing  the  same  plant  to  assume  a  different 
appearance ;  and  what  have  been  reckoned  of  distinct  genera  and 
species  may,  after  all,  only  be  different  states  of  the  same  plant. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  action  of  roots,  and  their  food, 
on  each  other,  can  claim  the  high  rank  of  instinct.  That  roots 
do  act  on  the  food,  however,  is  generally  believed.  In  two  pots 
of  charcoal  exhibited  for  experiment  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's gardens,  the  one  having  a  growing  plant  inserted  in  it, 
the  other  without  any  plant,  but  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  every  other  respect,  it  was  found  that  much  more  of 
the  charcoal  was  consiuned  in  the  one  which  had  the  growing 

*  Dr.  Daubeny  has  found  in  his  experiments,  that  salts  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  others  that  are  isomorphous,  are  absorbed  by  the  same  plants;  while 
they  refuse  such  as  those  of  strontia,  which  have  a  different  crystalline 
arrangement. 
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plant  inserted ;  evidently  pointing  out  that  the  fibres  had  ex- 
erted some  influence  in  dissolving  as  well  as   absorbing   the 
food.     As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  excretion 
of  some   nitrogenous   substance    from   the  roots   (nitrogenous 
substances,  a^  diastase,  &c.,  being  powerful  solvents)  greatly 
assists  in  such  action ;  though  the  contact  of  the  roots,  further- 
ing the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  as  fonned,  may  be  part  of 
the  cause  also.     The  spongioles  may  also  act,  as  living  vessels 
are  generaUy  supposed  to  do,  on  their  food  by  attraction ;  and 
their  vital  powers  may  produce  some  action  in  -which  electricity 
is  concerned,  though  not  to  such  extent  as   the   assimilating 
organs.     There  is  no  proof,  however,  of  streams  of  electricity 
issuing  to  decompose  the  food,  ajs  supposed  by  some.     It  is  evi- 
dent also,  that  the  food  exerts  some  influence  on  the  direction  of 
the  roots,  perhaps  something  of  the  nature  of  stimulus.     Mr. 
Knight,  in  his  experiments,  found  that,  when  he  buried  the  ma- 
nure deep  in  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  plants  sown  on  the 
surface  descended  at  once  in  a  spindle  fonn,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  ramify ;  but  when  he  spread  the  manure  near  the  sur- 
face, the  roots  of  the  same  kind  of  plant  ramified  in  all  directions 
in  quest  of  the  food.      He  found,  also,  that,  when  he  made 
trenches  of  loose  ground  in  the  midst  of  solid  ground,  the  rootd 
preferred  ramifying  in  the  loose  soil  to  penetrating  the  solid, 
showing  their  tendency  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance.    More  food  would  also  be  found  in  such  situations.     In 
quaggy  miry  land,  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  thrive  thereon 
are  found  to  prefer  running  along  the  surface  to  obeying  the 
natural  impulse  of  gravity,  though  no  resistance  is  presented  to 
their  penetrating   downwards,   preferring   the   situation  where 
food  of  the  best  description  is  to  be  got.    Mr.  Knight  considered 
that  gravity  was  the  cause  of  roots  descending,  which  impulse, 
he  said,  they  would  always  be  found  to  obey,  unless  prevented 
by  resistance  or  the  presence  of  food;    such  instances  as  the 
above,  of  roots  travelling  long  distances  perpendicularly  and 
horizontally  in  quest  of  earth,  he  explained  on  these  principles. 
In  the  experiments    above  narrated  on    manure  buried  deep, 
and  merely  pointed  into  the  surface,  Mr.  Knight  found  the  crop 
on  the  portion  manured  on  the  surface  to  exceed  that  where  it 
was  buried  deep  in  an  immense  degree ;  showing  the  benefit  of 
feeding  seedling  crops  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  evolution  of 
roots.     Much  of  the  success  of  seedling  crops,  especially  such 
as  turnips,  depends  on  starting  them  with  vigour.     Of  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  tannin  on  the  roots  I  have  had  experience  in  cauliflower 
and  other  plants  sown  above  hot  tanner's  bark,  when  deficient 
of  fermenting  stable  manure.     The  plants  vegetated  strongly, 
and  had  a  good  appearance,  but,  after  pushing  the  third  or  fourth 

leaf,  set  up  altogether  in  growth,  and  got  hard  and  woody  in 
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texture,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  as  if  pervaded  with  the  tannin. 
It  probably  acts  by  its  astringent  property  causing  the  pores  of 
the  spongiole  to  contract. 

Dr.  Madden  thinks  it  possible  that  plants  may  have  an  in- 
stinctive relish  for  that  kmd  of  food  which  contains  the  requi- 
sites needed  for  their  present  wants  in  greatest  perfection.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  plants  have  any  thing  like  in- 
stinct in  the  power  of  selecting  by  the  spongioles ;  this  is  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  assimilating  organs.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  power  of  selecting  is  proved  by  such  plants  as  peas  having 
little  silex  in  their  composition,  while  others,  such  as  grain  crops 
(grasses),  are  found  to  abound  in  silex  in  the  stems.  The  one  plant 
abounding  in  one  substance  in  which  the  others  are  deficient^ 
though  growing  beside  each  other,  and  having  the  same  food 
supplied  to  the  roots,  is  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  a  selecting 
power  in  the  spongioles.  This  power,  however,  more  probably 
resides  in  the  assimilating  organs  of  the  grasses  possessing  a 
power  of  appropriating  silicates,  which  those  of  the  pea  do  not 
possess.  In  the  experiments  before  noticed  of  Vogel,  it  was 
found  that  plants  in  general  absorb  rapidly  so  much  of  saline 
substances  as  to  destroy  them,  even  of  such  as  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  is  well  known  to  benefit  plants  in  small  quantities. 
Saussure  found  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar  to 
kill  plants  more  rapidly  than  most  other  substances,  which  were 
the  two  of  which  the  greatest  quantity  was  absorbed.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as  smaJl  quantities  of  the  delete- 
rious substances  of  Yogel  are  to  be  found  in  many  soils  natu- 
rally, and  as  even  the  most  nourishing,  as  sugar,  were  found 
to  be  hurtful  in  excess,  plants  must  possess  a  power  of  ex- 
creting deleterious  substances,  which  would  otherwise  collect  and 
destroy.  The  fluid  in  the  soil  may  be  absorbed  by  the  pea  and 
the  grass  of  the  same  quality  un^tered,  only  the  pea  will  have 
to  reject  and  excrete  the  silicates  that  are  not  needed  for  its 
stalk ;  and  so  with  any  plant  for  any  substances  not  needed. 
Some  few  plants  may  possess  a  particular  power  of  rejecting 
some  substances,  as  the  chara  found  by  Vogel  not  to  absorb 
sulphate  of  copper,  probably  from  the  form  of  its  pores.  But 
few  instances  are  on  record,  however,  of  such  powers  being 
possessed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  generally  allowed,  that  all 
soluble  substances,  deleterious  or  not,  are  absorbed  indiscrimi- 
nately. It  follows,  therefore,  as  some  deleterious  substances 
may  very  soon  collect  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  hurtful,  and  as 

*  He  also  found  that,  when  the  roots  were  cut,  all  substances  were  ab» 
sorbed  with  equal  rn{)idity,  showing  that  the  form  and  size  of  the  invisible 
pores  Iiad  regulated  the  quantities  before  they  were  cut.  Boucherie,  it  is 
said,  in  the  absorption  of  saline  substances  by  trees,  found  the  cut  ends  of 
certain  trees  to  reject  some  substances  which  other  trees  took  up. 
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all,  even  the  most  nourishing,  have  a  limit  beyond  which  they 
are  in  excess  and  prove  hurtful,  that  plants  must  possess  a  power 
of  excretion ;  and,  as  many  of  these  substances  are  not  easily 
evaporated,  that  they  must  be  excreted  by  the  roots,  Liebig 
(who  takes  the  excretionary  power  as  undoubted),  in  his  Agri-- 
cultural  Chemistry,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  alkalies,  notices 
that  every  plant  has  certain  kinds  of  acids  and  alkalies  that 
it  prefers,  but,  in  certain  situations,  is  found  to  change  these 
for  others,  when  the  proper  kinds  are  not  contained  in  sufScient 
quantity  in  the  soil.  Marine  plants  possessing  soda  in  their 
natural  situations,  are  found  to  have  the  soda  replaced  by  potash 
in  soils  deficient  of  the  former  and  abounding  in  the  latter. 
Trees  generally  found  to  have  their  acids  united  to  potash 
have,  in  saline  soils,  been  found  to  have  the  potash  replaced  by 
soda.  In  some  soils,  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  matter  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  ordinary  vegetable  acids,  they  have 
been  found  replaced  by  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric,  &c 
All  these  instances  point  out  that,  where  the  normal  acids  and 
bases  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  others  not  suitable, 
though  capable  of  passing  the  pores,  and  certainly  carried 
up  in  the  ascending  sap,  as  proven  by  their  being  sometimes 
assimilated,  are  yet,  when  the  normal  substance  is  to  be  had, 
undoubtedly  rejected  and  excreted.  Even  the  normal  sort,  if 
in  excess,  must  also  be  excreted.  Liebig  notices  that  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  in  wheat  was  found  to  decrease  much  in  amount 
88  the  plant  came  to  maturity.  Schlieden  (who  has  doubts  as 
to  plants  possessing  the  faculty  of  excretion  by  the  roots)  says 
this  is  owing,  not  to  the  wheat  parting  with  its  potash,  but  to 
less  being  assimilated  by  the  ripening  plant ;  and,  as  the  other 
parts  increase  more  than  potash  at  this  period,  the  proportion  is 
less,  though  the  original  quantity  is  not  diminished.  This, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  case ;  for,  if  the  water  absorbed 
contains  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  potash  as  before,  which  is 
generally  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  less  is  assimilated  more  must 
be  rejected.  No  doubt  the  young  growing  parts  possess  most 
unassimilated  alkalies  in  the  circulating  sap ;  but  the  quantities 
of  these  contained  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  water  of  the  soil  are 
generally  much  more  than  needed.  Professor  Johnson  describes 
potash,  soda,  &c.,  as  carriers  of  organic  substances,  dissolving 
and  uniting  to  the  vegetable  substances  found  in  the  soil,  which 
they  part  with,  giving  them  up  to  be  assimilated,  and  are  again 
excreted  to  dissolve  fresh  portions  and  be  again  absorbed.  On  the 
whole,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
correct,  that  many  substances  are  taken  up  besides  those  needed, 
and  must  be  rejected,  as  also  needful  substances  when  in  excess ; 
and  this  is  likely  the  cause  of  what  has  been  ascribed  to  selec- 
tion.    It  has  been  also  said  that,  as  leaves  reject  nitrogen,  so 
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may  spongioles  possess  a  power  of  rejecting  also:  it  is  not 
proved,  however,  that  leaves  reject  or  cannot  absorb  nitrogen, 
nor  does  it  follow  that  spongioles  are  similar  though  it  were. 
It  may  not  appear  proved  that  roots  have  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing gaseous  substances  as  such,  unless  dissolved  in  water ;  at  least 
it  is  said  in  experiments  on  record  that  they  do  so,  and  some 
assert  they  cannot.  Thomson  says  Saussure  has  proved  that 
roots  absorb  oxygen  as  well  as  leaves ;  and  Liebig  talks  of  it  as 
certain.  If  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  this  way,  so  may 
atmospheric  air  and  nitrogen. 

"  The  quantity  of  fluid  absorbed,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
is  propelled  upwards  in  the  stem,  vary  in  different  species  and 
individuals,  also  at  different  periods  of  the  year  and  day.  It 
seems  intimately  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation,  and  especially  with  the  quantity  of  vapour 
transpired  from  the  leaves.  Hales  found  that,  when  the  sap  of 
the  vine  was  rising  rapidly,  a  column  of  mercury,  26  in.  high, 
nearly  equal  to  31  ft  of  water,  might  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
pellent force  of  the  absorbent  organs :  the  power  diminished, 
and  after  a  time  ceased  altogether,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  was  cut  off.  The  mere  act  of  absorption,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  is  due  to  the  physical  property  of  the  mem- 
brane to  produce  endosmose ;  the  difference  of  the  density  of 
the  fluids  necessary  for  the  commencement  and  continuance  of 
this  action  being  supplied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  store  of 
nutritious  matter  obtained  by  the  embryo  from  its  parent,  and 
latterly  by  the  mixture  of  a  portion  of  the  dense  elaborated 
descending  sap  with  the  crude  ascending  fluid.  Professor 
Henslow  likens  the  carrying  off  of  the  gap  as  imbibed  by  vital 
action,  producing  further  demand,  to  the  combustion  of  oil  in  a 
lamp.  DeCandoUe's  axiom  (that  when  a  particular  function  is 
not  suflSciently  carried  into  effect  by  the  organs  ordinarily  ap- 
propriated to  it,  it  is  performed  wholly  or  in  part  by  another) 
is  the  result  of  the  general  principle,  before  laid  down,  that  the 
general  surface  of  a  plant  can  perform,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  functions  of  all  the  rest.  When  the  roots  are  absent  or 
imperfect,  as  in  Orchidese,  absorption  is  performed  through  the 
leaves ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  a£i  in  C%cti,  through  the 
stem.  Bonnet  experimented  on  plants  of  iWercuria&>,  by  im- 
mersing the  roots  only  of  some  plants  in  water,  while  the  leaves 
only  of  other  plants  were  allowed  to  touch  the  fluid;  and  he 
found,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  that  those  which  imbibed  by  their 
leaves  only  were  nearly  as  vigorous  as  those  that  had  absorbed 
by  the  roots.  It  is  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  where  the 
cuticle  and  cellular  tissue  are  least  compactly  arranged,  that 
absorption  is  performed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  downy 
hairs  so  plentiful  on  some  plants  seem  to  contribute  to  this  func- 
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tion,  acting  like  rootlets^  and  are  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
same  species,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  when  trans- 
planted, in  hot  dry  situations.  Plants  faded  by  intense  light 
and  heat  are  refreshed  obviously  by  moisture  in  the  air. 

^'  In  the  younger  stages  of  the  higher  plants,  as  they  approach 
to  maturity,  we  may  trace  the  same  progressive  stages  of  develope- 
ment  in  this  function  as  has  been  done  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  plants.  The  embryo,  at  its  first  appearance  in  the  ovule, 
is  nothing  but  a  single  cell,  like  the  lowest  plants,  and  gradually 
absorbs  by  its  whole  surface  as  those  do.  In  the  early  stages  of 
germination,  the  first  prolonged  radicle  resembles  that  of  the 
fungi  or  mosses ;  it  is  not  till  the  true  leaves  are  developed  that 
the  root  begins  to  ramify  and  produce  perfect  fibrils,  having 
woody  fibre  and  vessels  in  the  interior,  terminated  by  spongioles. 
The  special  structure  is  thus  constantly  observed  to  arise  out  of 
one  more  general;  and,  even  where  the  special  form  is  most 
highly  developed,  the  general  structure  retains,  in  some  degree, 
the  primitive  community  of  function  which  originally  charac- 
terised it." 

The  force  by  which  the  sap  is  propelled  upwards,  which  be-« 
longs  more  properly  to  the  function  of  circulation,  has  by  some 
been  described  as  proceeding  from  electrical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, producing  currents  like  magnetism.  Currents  of  elec- 
tricity are  supposed  to  pervade  all  bodies,  and  have  been  said  to 
render  the  human  body  susceptible  of  being  mesmerised,  or  put 
into  a  magnetic  sleep.  Others  say  that  electricity  affects  all 
vital  action,  and  will  probably  be  present  as  partly  either  cause 
or  effect.  The  contractile  power  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  which  is 
believed  by  many  the  principal  agent  both  in  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  sap,  is  probably  affected  by  electricity,  or  elicits 
it  by  its  action.  Professor  Thomson  (  Veg.  Chemis.y  p.  986.)  says, 
^'  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants 
wholly  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  principles  whatever."  The 
vessels  themselves,  he  says,  certainly  contract,  and  many  phi- 
losophers have  ascribed  the  ascent  to  irritability ;  there  are  not 
wanting  proofs  that  plants  are  possessed  of  it,  and  Saussure  has 
given  a  precise  view  of  its  mode  of  action.  This  power  may 
reside  in  the  vessels  along  which  the  sap  moves,  or  in  the  cells, 
as  DeCandolle  supposes.  Miiller  (p.  299.)  says:  "  It  has  been 
proTcd  by  Dutrochet,  that  th%  organs  which  effect  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  in  plants  during  the  spring  are  the  terminal  parts  of 
the  root ;  that  the  whole  force  by  which  the  sap  is  impelled  up- 
wards is  a  vis  a  tergo  exerted  in  the  roots.  That  the  attraction 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  not  the  cause  of  ascent  was 
proven  by  the  stem  of  a  vine,  cut  by  Dutrochet  at  6  ft.  from 
the  ground,  continuing  to  pour  forth  sap  uninterruptedly.  That 
it  did  not  reside  in  the  stem  was  proven  by  the  flow  at  the 
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upper  part  of  the  stem  ceasing  the  moment  it  was  cut  by  the 
ground ;  while  the  portion  of  the  root  in  the  ground  still  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  sap,  though  successively  cut  after  clearing 
away  the  soil,  till  the  terminal  parts  of  the  root  were  reached^ 
thus  showing  the  seat  of  the  constant  absorption  of  the  sap, 
necessitating  the  ascent,  to  be  there.  The  ascent  by  the 
central  vessels  of  the  fibre  was  shown  by  a  cut  radicle  placed  in 
liquid,  with  the  conical  point  immersed,  being  found,  by  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  to  have  its  cut  surface  covered  with  moisture,  which 
issued  first  from  the  central  part.  Agardh  attributes  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  to  a  polarising  action  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  by 
virtue  of  which  roots  attract  and  leaves  exhale,  like  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  a  magnet."  To  give  the  propelling  power,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  a  vis  a  tergo  is  no  definition.  If  the  polarity 
produced  by  currents  of  electricity  were  generally  admitted,  or 
had  rested  on  proof  by  experiment,  not  on  assumption,  then  we 
would  have  had  a  force  from  behind  capable  of  definition.  The 
endosmose  power  is  at  present  received  as  the  main  agent  in 
absorption.  Coupled  with  this,  we  have  the  opinions  of  De- 
«Candolle,  Knight,  and  others,  who  supposed  the  propellent  power 
principally  a  vital  action  produced  by  the  contractility  of  the 
tissue.  On  these  principles,  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose 
should  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves,  as 
it  was  found  by  the  experiments  of  Hales  to  be ;  and,  though  in 
the  above  experiments  of  Dutrochet  the  vine  was  found  to  pour 
forth  sap  for  a  time  after  being  cut,  it  could  only  arise  from  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  circulation  in  that  plant  (which  is  described 
in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  as  having  been  sometimes 
found  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  38  in.  high),  and  could 
only  continue  so  long  as  the  descending  sap  had  power  to  thicken 
the  ascending  fluid  sufficiently  to  produce  endosmose.  Had  the 
leaves  been  on  the  stem,  the  quantity  absorbed,  and,  of  course, 
the  propellent  force,  would  have  been  found  greater.  Had  the 
lower  end  of  the  cut  stem  been  immersed  in  fluid,  it  would 
have  continued  for  a  time  to  issue  at  the  upper  end  as  before  ; 
and,  had  the  spongioles  been  removed  from  the  water  of  the 
soil,  the  phenomenon  of  circulation  would  probably  have  ceasetl 
altogether,  showing  the  absence  of  any  vis  a  tergo. 

In  very  soft  herbaceous  plants,  the  cut  ends  of  stems  and 
under  surfaces  of  leaves  are  ^und  to  carry  on  growth  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  some  succident  plants,  as  iacus  eldstica, 
which  do  not  require  much  water,  are  found  to  thrive  nearly 
as  well  with  the  roots  out  of  the  soil  as  in  it,  provided  the 
atmosphere  is  moist;  all  these  point  out  the  general  spread  of  the 
function  of  absorption,  produced  wherever  the  tissue  is  soft  and 
circumstances  render  it  necessary.  For  plants  in  general,  how- 
ever, wherever  a  special  apparatus  of  roots  is  provided,  their 
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being  deposited  in  the  earth  is  found  essential  to  produce  per-* 
feet  growth :  the  hyacinths  grown  in  glasses  are  never  found 
to  have  the  same  luxuriance  nor  produce  new  roots  in  the  same 
perfection  as  those  grown  in  the  soil.  The  flagging  of  foliage 
so  perceptible  in  warm  sultry  weather  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  increased  exhalation,  and  has  been  found  to  cease 
when  the  air  gets  suffused  with  moisture.  By  some  it  has  been 
referred  to  electricity,  as  a  main  cause ;  and,  as  the  same  moisture 
which  assists  absorption  also  conducts  off  electricity,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  opinion  is  right.  The  stomatxi 
are  allowed  to  be  the  breathing-pores  for  the  inhalation  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances ;  the  exhalation  of  water  is  also 
confined  to  the  same  organ,  at  least  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  where  they  generally  reside.  As  an  illustration  of  change 
of  function,  it  is  probable  that  when  absorption  is  insufficiently 
performed  from  the  want  of  roots,  or  circumstances  prevent 
their  efficiency,  the  stomata,  when  placed  in  contact  with  mois- 
ture, perform  the  office  of  absorbents  also.  In  such  succulent 
stems  as  OLcti  this  is  probably  a  normal  function  which  they 
perform  constantly,  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  the  evening  are 
probably  introduced  principally  through  their  in&trumentality 
in  all. 

The  next  section,  on  Digestion  and  Absorption  in  Animals,  is 
very  interesting ;  indeed,  the  sections  devoted  to  animals  are  in 
all  the  functions  the  most  interesting,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  function  as  it  becomes  more  specialised ;  but  the  intention 
of  the  present  essay  being  only  to  introduce  as  much  of  animal 
physiology  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  vegetables,  this  will 
be  found  sufficiently  done  in  the  extracts  from  the  functions 
considered  generally.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  details,  and  to  have  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  which  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  an  essay,  the  book  itself 
will  be  indispensable. 

In  Chap.  VI.,  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Nutritive  Fluid 
generally  considered^  he  remarks  :  "  In  beings  of  the  most 
simple  organisation,  where  the  materials  of  the  tissues  are  sup- 
j)lied  throughout  the  whole  surface  by  the  constant  permeation 
of  external  nutriment,  no  transmission  of  fluid  from  one  portion 
of  the  system  to  another  seems  necessary ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  no  evidence  of  it,  either  in  any  structure  set  apart,  or 
in  any  visible  motion  of  the  fluid.  In  more  complex  organ- 
isms, however,  where  a  small  part  only  of  the  surface  is 
appropriated  to  absorption,  it  becomes  necessaiy  that  means 
should  be  provided  of  conveying  to  distant  parts  the  nutri- 
ment they  require.  This  is  effected  by  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  absorbed  through  vessels  and  passages  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  and  its  developement  is  proportional  to  the  limitation 
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of  the  absorbing  system.  Besides  the  conveyance  of  the  nutri- 
ent fluid  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  system^  the  crude  aliment 
must  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  before  becoming  fit 
for  its  ultimate  purpose^  and  the  fluid  once  passed  through  the 
tissues  must  undeigo  a  similar  process  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
condition.  This  process^  respiration,  requires  the  circulating 
fluid  to  pass  through  certain  organs  during  some  part  of  its 
transit,  which  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
uninterrupted  performance  of  this  function  is  therefore  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  life,  since  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  materials  thus  supplied ;  and  the  constant 
stimulus  of  the  vital  fluid  is  necessary  to  excite  them  to  the 
performance  of  their  appropriate  actions." 

Dr.  Cai*penter  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  is  by  the  woody  fibre  and  dotted  ducts  (vasiform  tissue) 
of  the  alburnum.  DeCandolle  and  others,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  parses  through  the  intercellulary  passages  of 
the  cellular  matter  around  the  fibre  and  ducts,  that  the  cells 
separate  to  allow  of  the  passage  (the  fluid  not  passing  through 
them  as  imagined  by  some)  and  again  close  when  it  has  passed, 
acting  like  the  valves  of  the  veins  in  animals,  and  assisting  in 
the  ascent.  The  sap,  on  examination,  has  sometimes,  especially 
during  the  greatest  ascent  in  spring,  been  found  in  the  ducts ; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  wound  made,  or  from  the 
excess  of  sap  at  peculiar  periods.  They  are  generally  found  to 
contain  air ;  and,  like  other  modifications  of  spiral  vessels,  this 
is  probably  their  destined  function.  Changes  are  supposed  to 
take  place  and  continue  in  the  sap  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  plant ; 
and  though  these  may  be  partly  produced  by  the  vital  nature  of 
the  membranes  it  passes,  or  of  the  descending  sap  it  is  mixed  with, 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  promoted  by  aeration  than  any  thing 
else,  and  the  sap  probably  passes  principally  along  the  ducts  for 
that  purpose.  Like  insects,  plants  are  pierced  with  air-vessels  in 
all  directions,  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  shoots ;  the  spiral 
vessels  communicating  with  the  stomata  perform  the  function 
of  aeration  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  is  by  permeation  in 
plants,  the  spiral  vessels  being  closed  at  the  ends,  not  in  a  con- 
tinuous tube  like  the  tracheae  of  insects.  The  stomata  are 
always  connected  with  vessels ;  some  say  their  number  is  de- 
termined by  them.  In  exogenous  trees  the  function  is  pro- 
bably continued  through  the  whole  trunk  by  the  dotted  ducts, 
which,  it  is  likely,  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  spiral  vessels 
interspersed  through  the  wood  of  endogenous  trees.  It  must 
be  evident  that  the  spiral  vessels  interspersed  through  the 
trunks  of  the  latter  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  aeration ; 
the  wood  is  also  more  sparingly  furnished  with  vasiform  tissue, 
the  whole  bundle  of  vessels  being  by  many  considered  as  ducts. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  more  perfect  exogenous  stem  would 
be  without  an  aerating  apparatus  also  ;  and  the  dotted  ducts, 
from  their  great  abundance  and  being  more  open  at  the  ends, 
are  probably  the  vessels  destined  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
been  reckoned  cellular,  not  vascular,  by  some,  though  others  con- 
sider them  vascular ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  limit 
between  cells  and  vessels,  and  their  lengthened  form  and  dotted 
sides  seem  to  indicate  a  vascular  nature.  When  they  are 
wanting,  as  in  pines,  their  place  is  probably  supplied  by  the 
large  glandular  tubes  of  the  woody  fibre.  The  apparent  neces- 
sity also  for  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  would  seem  to  point  out 
their  office.  The  necessity  of  oxygen  to  stimulate  the  vital 
fluid,  though  not  so  great  in  plants  as  in  animals,  is  yet  found 
to  be  indispensable,  no  plant  thriving  unless  both  the  air 
and  water  of  the  soil  contain  it;  stagnant  air  and  stagnant 
water  being  injurious  to  both  leaves  and  roots.  Other  gases  are 
probably  introduced  by  the  same  means.  In  the  higher  animals, 
the  aeration  being  confined  to  the  lungs,  there  is  more  necessity 
for  the  fluids  being  returned,  and  a  greater  circulating  power  is 
I'equired.  In  plants,  where  the  vital  force  is  principally  confined 
to  the  young  shoots,  the  aerating  system  is  more  perfect  there ; 
but,  being  perforated  like  insects  with  air-vessels  which  aerate 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  young  tissue,  the  sap  circula- 
ting through  the  nutrient  vessels  is  not  returned  again  in  such 
quantity  to  the  leaves  as  the  blood  to  the  lungs.  Through- 
out the  whole  circulation,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  de- 
scending and  ascending  sap.  The  circulation  in  insects  is  also 
so  feeble  that  it  was  at  one  time  denied  to  exist. 

On  Circulation  in  VegetableSy  he  says :  —  "In  the  lower  alga3, 
entirely  cellular  in  their  structure,  there  appears  so  little  com- 
munication between  the  parts,  that  if  a  portion  be  suspended 
out  of  the  water  it  will  die,  while  the  portion  immersed  con- 
tinues to  live.  Among  lichens  or  wherever  there  is  an  approach 
to  a  stem,  the  cellules  are  found  to  elongate.  In  mushrooms 
the  nutriment  received  by  the  radical  fibres  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  is  transmitted  by  its  elongated  cells,  and  probably  by  the 
intercellulary  spaces^  to  the  expansion  on  its  siunmit,  where  it  is 
diffused  in  every  direction.  In  the  classes  where  a  complete 
stem  is  developed  with  radical  fibres  and  veined  leaves,  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  veins  of  the  leaves  is  elongated 
so  as  to  resemble  fibro-vascular  tissue;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  circulation  is  through  this  channel,  as  stomata  have 
lately  been  found  on  them.  It  appears  that  where  there  is  no 
tendency  to  prolongation  in  a  particular  direction,  the  round 
vehicles  of  cellular  plants  transmit  fluid  with  equal  readiness 
towards  all  sides  ;  but,  wherever  the  function  of  absorption 
begins  to  be  restricted  to  part  of  the  surface,  there  is  a  tendency 
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to  elongation  of  the  cells  in  the  direction  in  which  fluid  is  con- 
veyed. 

"  In  Phanerogamia^  the  annual  layer  consists  of  dotted  ducts 
and  woody  fibre,  mixed  with  cellular  tissue  ;  the  vessels  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  ring,  and  the  fibres  external  In  long  slender 
stems  requiring  rapid  circulation,  as  the  vine,  and  in  dense  stems, 
as  oak,  mahogany,  &c.,.  which  do  not  transmit  so  readily,  the 
vessels  are  largest  in  diameter.  In  the  bark  the  cellular  matter 
predominates  over  the  fibro-vascular ;  there  are  also  more  in- 
tercellular spaces  or  passages  than  in  the  stem,  as  well  as  those 
branching  and  anaatomosing  tubes,  which  appear  destined  to  the 
conveyance  of  elaborated  sap,  termed  laticiferotis  vessels.  The 
footstalk  of  each  leaf  is  connected  with  the  wood  and  bark,  the 
upper  stratum  of  vessels  in  the  leaf  and  stalk  being  connected 
with  the  wood,  and  the  inferior  with  the  bark.  These  surfaces 
remain  distinct  while  the  leaf  continues,  their  functions  being 
importantly  different. 

"  The  course  taken  by  the  sap  is  the  following.  The  fluid  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  is  conveyed  upwards  through  the  stem,  by 
the  woody  fibre  and  ducts  of  the  alburnum,  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  Much  of  the  watery  portion  is  then  exhaled,  and 
an  interchange  of  gaseous  ingredients  takes  place  with  the  at- 
mosphere, by  which  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  is  added.  The 
fluid  transmitted  along  the  inferior  stratum  of  vessels  to  the 
bark  contains  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  and  is  adapted 
to  supply  the  demands  of  its  nutritive  functions.  This  fluid, 
now  termed  elaborated  sap,  proper  juice,  or  latex,  descends 
through  the  cellular  tissue  and  intercellular  passages  of  the 
bark,  furnishing  the  materials  of  the  new  layers  which  are  being 
added  to  the  alburnum  and  inner  bark ;  and  a  portion  is  carried 
to  the  interior  of  the  stem  by  the  medullary  rays.  Very  little 
reaches  the  roots,  and  none,  unless  the  small  quantity  which 
mixes  with  the  ascending  sap,  is  again  sent  through  the  system. 

"  The  movement  of  the  elaborated  sap  in  its  proper  vessels 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  much  carefid  observation. 
Schultz,  who  first  noticed  it  in  plants  with  milky  juices,  thought 
it  peculiar  to  them ;  but  there  is  now  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  common  to  all  vascular  plants.  The  channels  are  not 
straight  tubes  like  the  ducts  in  which  the  sap  ascends,  but  of 
irregular  shape,  slender,  and  inosculate  freely  with  one  another 
like  the  capillaries  of  animals.  They  are  arranged  like  the  net- 
work of  passages  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  Plan^rias, 
which  have  no  central  organ  of  impulsion.  The  movement  had 
been  termed  cyclosis^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rotatory  nu- 
tritive movement  observed  in  single  cells.  It  may  be  observed 
in  thin  slices  of  the  bark  under  the  microscope,  the  stipules  of 
i^cus  elastica,  the  leaves  and  valves  of  the  fruit  of  Chelidonium 
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m&jus,  or  the  interior  sepals  of  Calyst^gia  s^pium.  It  seems 
to  take  place  in  all  directions,  the  currents  often  contrariwise  in 
contiguous  vessels.  Sometimes  one  of  the  currents  oscillates  and 
stops,  and  either  the  same  is  recommenced  or  a  new  current  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  owing  to  this  variety  in  the  course  of 
the  streams,  that,  if  a  stem  containing  milky  juice  be  cut  across 
in  two  places,  the  latter  will  flow  out  from  both  ends  of  the 
piece  so  isolated ;  and,  as  the  same  takes  place  in  species  which 
have  a  transparent  proper  juice,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a 
similar  circulation  takes  place  in  them. 

"  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  has  long  been  disputed, 
some  attributing  it  to  mechanical,  and  others  to  vital  inex* 
plicable,  influences.  The  endosmose  of  the  roots  is  a  partial, 
but  not  the  entire,  cause  of  the  ascent,  since  it  only  continues 
provided  the  functions  of  the  leaves  occasion  a  demand  for  it. 
The  upward  flow  of  sap  in  the  spring  begins  near  the  buds,  and 
may  be  progressively  observed  to  extend  to  the  branches,  trunk, 
and  roots,  the  latter  not  commencing  their  action  until  the  su- 
perincumbent column  has  been  removed.  The  demand  for 
fluid  occasioned  by  the  vital  processes  of  the  leaves  is  the  cause 
of  the  ascent,  the  propulsive  power  of  the  roots  raising  it  to  the 
power  of  that  influence.  The  cause  of  the  descent  cannot  be 
distinctly  ascertained ;  it  has  been  supposed  partly  due  to  gravity, 
but,  though  affected  by  it,  cannot  depend  on  it,  as  it  takes  place 
in  pendent  branches  and  bent  stems.  It  is  assisted  also  by  vi- 
brations of  the  wind.  The  descending  may  be  called  vital  cir- 
culation to  distinguish  it  from  the  ascending  movement  of  crude 
sap.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  independent  of  any  conti*action 
of  vessels,  and  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  activity  of 
the  nutritive  principles.  The  analogy  of  the  cyclosis  of  Schultz 
with  the  capillary  circulation  of  animals  has  been  already  noticed ; 
the  latex  is  most  abundant  in  parts  in  progress  of  developement, 
and  the  movement  is  much  influenced  by  temperature.  The 
cause  of  the  movement  appears  to  be  a  new  set  of  attractions 
and  repulsions,  created  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid  and  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  through  which  they  move,  by  the  changes  to 
which  both  are  subjected  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The 
obvious  independence  of  the  cyclosis  on  any  thing  like  a  central 
organ  of  impulsion  supports  the  belief  that  the  capillary  circu- 
lation is  maintained  in  the  lower  animals,  and  mocUfied  in  the 
higher,  by  influences  originating  in  itself,  and  is  never  entirely 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  the  embryo  the  absorption  takes  place  through  the  whole 
surface ;  there  is  no  transmission  of  fluid,  nor  any  vascular  struc- 
ture ;  and  it  is  therefore  on  a  level,  as  to  circulation,  with  the 
simplest  cellular  tribes.  It  is  not  until  the  true  leaves  are  ex- 
panded that  we  find  a  distinct  formation  of  woody  or  vascular 
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structure.  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  the  ducts  ot 
young  plants  often  present  the  appearance  of  those  of  ferns, 
having  the  spiral  fibre  disposed  within  them,  and  afterwards 
are  converted  into  dotted  ducts;  showing  that  these  are  oftBXt 
formed  upon  the  type  of  a  spiral  vessel,  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  some  who  maintain  they  are  of  vascular, 
and  others  that  they  are  of  cellular,  structure." 

DeCandolle,    in   his    Vegetable  Physiology ^   says   some    con- 
sider life  or  excitability  to  be  diffused  through  the  organs,  cells, 
and  vessels ;  many  that  it  exists  in  the  vessels  only ;  but  he 
himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  exists  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in 
the  cells.     Life  can  be  carried  on  without  vessels,  while  it  is 
never  done  without  cells.     It  is  now  found,  he  says,  that    the 
vessels,  once  supposed  contractile  and  to  carry  sap,  convey  air 
only ;  and  that  in  most  cases  the  sap  ascends  by  the  intercel- 
lulary  ducts ;  the  supposed  peristaltic  motion  of  the  vessels  of 
Saussure   being   now   ascribed  to   the   cellular  tissue  ;    it  is, 
therefore,  the  contractile  force  of  the  cells  which  causes  the 
motion  of  the  sap.     The  contractile  force  in  cells  is,  he  says,  a 
modification  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  causing  the 
emission  of  milky  fluids  when  the  cells  are  irritated,  and  the  emis- 
sion of  the  same  from  both  ends  of  a  piece  of  the  stem,  Hum- 
boldt having  found  it  did  not  flow  from  pieces  of  the  stem  of 
euphorbia  killed  by  electricity.     The  vital  vessels  of  Schultz, 
which  contain  milky  juices,  are,  he  says,  cells,  and  possess  great 
contractility.     Also,  when  plants  are  killed  by  poisons,  the  cells 
are  found  destroyed,  while  the  vessels  are  often  unhurt.     The 
dotted  ducts  he  denominates  elongated  cellules  ;  but,  as  neither 
these  nor  the  tubes  have  valves,  as  in  animal  veins,  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  and  as  the  sap  would  cir- 
culate through  the  cells  with  diflSculty,  it  must  take  place,  he 
says,  through  the  intercellulary  passages,  principally  along  the 
woody  fibre.     The  cells  contract  to  allow  tne  sap  to  ascend,  and 
again  expand  and  act  as  valves  iu  maintaining  what  has  as- 
cended.    M.  Bischoff^,  he  says,  in  experimenting  with  coloured 
solutions,  found  the  colour  to  infuse  into  the  vessels  when  the 
water  was  boiled,  but,  when  the  water  contained  air,  the  vessels 
were  filled  with  the  air  and  did  not  admit  the  colour.     Mr. 
Knight  was  once  of  opinion  that  the  ascent  took  place  tlirough 
the  albumous  tubes  :  but,  having  found  them  full  of  air  alone 
when  the  sap  was  rising  briskly,  he  experimented  by  stopping 
the  aJburnous  tubes  and  vessels ;  and,  still  finding  the  coloured 
infusions  to  rise,  he  concluded  that  the  sap  moved  through  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  matter,  but  that,  when  a  great  fiow  of  sap 
takes  place,  it  may  permeate  the  waUs  of  the  tubes  and  vessels, 
which,  though  usually  containing  air,  appear  thus  filled  with 
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sap.*  In  extracting  for  examining  also,  the  wounds  may  cause 
them  to  be  filled.  A  great  assistant  in  the  ascent,  he  thought,  was 
the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  so-called  medullary 
rays,  which  he  proved  by  experiments  were  formed  from  the 
baxk,  when  all  connexion  with  the  medulla  was  cut  off  by 
hardening  the  alburnimi.  The  office  of  the  true  medulla  he 
conceived  to  be  to  assist  in  nourishing  the  young  leaves  on  the 
annual  shoot.  The  action  of  the  rays,  which  he  called  silver 
grain,  he  thought  greatly  assisted  by  heat :  when  the  top  of  a 
vine  inside  was  excited,  the  roots  outside  were  found  to  empty 
a  bottle  of  water;  while  other  roots  with  the  stem  outside, 
and  not  excited,  did  not  take  up  any  water  in  a  bottle  attached 
to  them.  In  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  is  said :  "  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  the  sap  ascends  by  the  woody  tissue,  but 
whether  through  the  tubes  of  woody  fibre,  or  by  the  intercel- 
lular passages,  has  not  been,  and  probably  cannot  be,  decided. 
The  dotted  ducts  and  tubes  appear  to  have  fluid  when  the  sap 
is  most  rapidly  flowing  in  spring,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  dotted  ducts,  at  least,  are  empty  afterwards.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude that  they  perform  one  office  in  spring,  and  another  after- 
wards ;  or  are  the  appearances  of  being  filled  with  fluid  in  the 
spring  owing  to  the  overflow  of  sap  into  them  when  cut 
through?  There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  as  to  this  yet  on 
record."  The  endosmose  power  of  absorption,  assisted  by  eva- 
poration, and  descent  of  the  thickened  sap  from  the  leaves,  the 
editor  thinks  the  cause  of  ascent.  Some  who  experimented 
with  coloured  solutions  found,  if  the  water  contained  air,  the 
vessels  contained  no  colour;  if  the  water  were  boiled,  the 
colour  entered  the  vessels,  because  there  was  no  air  to  fill  them 
in  the  water. 

The  subject  appears  beset  with  difficulties.  The  course  of 
the  ascent  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  most  rapid  and  powerful 
along  the  bundles  of  tubes  and  ducts  in  the  centre.  DeCandoUe 
describes  the  woody  fibre  as  intermixed  and  surrounded  with 
ducts;  these  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissue  are  likely  to 
assist  the  ascent  by  capillary  attraction,  as  the  threads  of  the 
wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp  feed  the  flame.  Nature  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  power  in  its  movements ;  there  may  be  many  as- 
sistants in  the  ascent.  The  ascent  of  fluids  around  cells  can 
never  be  so  direct  or  forcible  as  along  longitudinal  tubes  lying 
in  one  direction.  The  first  appearance  of  the  rise  of  sap  is 
always  seen  in  the  centre,  in  young  spongioles  and  annual 
shoots;  and  the  principal  direction,  and  greatest  force  of  the 

*  The  many  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  are  so  carefully  executed,  and  so 
simply  and  lucidly  explained  in  his  Physiological  Papers  lately  published,  that 
they  greatly  assist  in  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 
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ascent,  are  undoubtedly  always  along  the  fibro-vascular  tissue, 
though  probably  not  confined  to  it.  If  the  tubes  and  ducts 
are  air-vessels,  which  they  appear  to  be,  the  stimulus  of 
oxygen  is  likely  to  assist  in  the  ascent.  The  normal  destination 
of  the  woody  fibre  seems  to  be,  like  the  bones  of  animals, 
to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  system;  their  toughness  and 
straitened  diameter  do  not  fit  them  well  for  absorption  and 
conveyance  rapidly :  that  of  the  ducts  seems  to  be  air-vessels, 
their  vascular  structure  being  generally  allowed.  Independently 
of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  would  seem  decisively 
to  point  out  that  they  do  not  generally  carry  sap,  the  lengthened 
tubes  and  ducts  do  not  seem  so  capable  of  producing  the 
phenomena  of  endosmose  as  cells  and  intercellular  passages. 
If  we  confine  the  power  of  ascent  to  endosmose,  and  dismiss 
capillary  attraction,  stimulus  of  air-vessels,  and  excitability, 
the  ascent  would  be  most  likely  principally  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  contractile 
power  of  the  tissue  of  vegetables,  when  excited  by  sap  and 
its  motions,  seems  generally  allowed,  and  is  very  probably  a 
main  agent  in  the  ascent,  assisted  by  the  endosmose  power  of 
absorption,  capillary  attraction,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  air- 
vessels.  It  is  a  vital  power  which  probably  exists  in  all 
organised  beings;  it  is  concentrated  in  the  higher  animals,  as 
well  as  diffused;  but  diffused  only  in  the  lower  animals  and 
plants,  and  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  heat,  as  ascent  of  sap  is 
found  to  be.  Larger  air-vessels  are  probably  needed  in  such 
rapid  circulation  as  that  of  the  vine ;  and  the  impenetrable  dense 
system  of  the  oak,  &c. ;  and  the  larger  glandular  tubes  of  pines 
seem  to  fit  them  as  substitutes  for  ducts.  The  spaces  tound 
between  the  cells,  ducts,  and  fibres  are  likely  to  be  the  main 
cliannel,  if  contractile  force  is  the  main  agent ;  if  endosmose  is 
the  main  power,  then  the  cells  and  spaces  adjoining  the  tubes 
and  ducts  are  most  likely  to  be  the  channels,  probably  the  cells 
principally- 

On  the  descent  and  circulation  of  the  sap,  Mr.  Knight 
thought  the  course  of  descent  to  be  by  the  proper  vessels  through 
the  bark  to  the  roots,  giving  off  the  elaborated  sap  in  its  descent 
to  form  the  new  layers  of  alburnum  and  liber,  and  communi- 
cating by  the  medullary  processes  and  intercellulary  passages 
with  the  interior  of  the  stem.  Gravitation  and  vibration  he 
considered  great  helps  to  descent,  as  he  found  the  free  parts 
of  trees,  partly  tied  for  experiment,  to  thicken  much  more  in 
diameter  than  the  parts  kept  from  moving ;  but,  as  the  elabo- 
rated sap  must  proceed  upwards  in  inverted  cuttings  and 
pendent  branches,  he  considered  the  principal  force  to  reside  in 
the  vital  action  of  the  proper  vessels  themselves.  Mr.  Niven  says 
that,  in  a  stem  of  elm  tree,  excavated  in  the  centre,  and  left 
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Btanding  on  pillars  of  bark  and  alburnous  wood,  for  experiment, 
he  found  the  first  appearance  of  descending  sap  in  the  pith  and 
the  layers  of  wood  near  it,  before  it  appeared  in  the  bark,  and 
before  the  leaves  were  out.  He  also  found  it  continue  to  de- 
scend in  other  trees,  though  imperfectly,  when  the  bark  and 
alburnum  to  a  considerable  depth  had  been  removed  for  ex- 
periment ;  thus  showing  that  the  whole  wood  partakes,  though 
imperfectly,  in  the  descent ;  the  trees  getting  sickly  after  this 
experiment.  Professor  Thomson  says  both  ascent  and  descent 
are  assisted  by  the  contractile  power  of  tissue,  which  is  stimulated 
to  action  by  the  sap.  The  proper  vessels  by  which  it  descends 
are,  he  says,  intercellulary  passages,  and  by  these  also  it  ascends. 
Camphor,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  to  stimulate  and  increase 
growth.  DeCandolle  thought  the  course  of  the  descending  sap 
by  the  intercellular  passages  also ;  that  it  was  by  open  vessels 
he  thought  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  under  side  of  horizontal 
branches  is  always  thickest,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  by 
closed  vessels.  Sap  generally,  he  asserts,  follows  the  course  of 
fibres  either  in  ascent  or  descent  most  readily,  though  not 
wholly  or  always.  Contractility,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of  all 
internal  force  in  the  circulation  of  juices.  Young  incipient 
ovules,  by  their  contractile  force,  cause  the  sap  to  deviate  and 
be  drawn  to  themselves.  It  is  this  also  which  opens  and  shuts 
the  valves  of  stomata,  forcing  the  water  out  contrary  to  endos- 
mose  and  capillarity.  It  forces  the  sap  upwards  in  drooping  pistils 
and  pendent  branches.  It  is  also  this,  he  says,  which  causes  the 
circulation  in  the  cells  of  Chdra,  &c.,  and  in  the  laticiferous 
vessels  of  Schultz,  which  resemble  cells  in  texture.  Miiller  says 
there  is  an  attraction  between  the  blood-vessels  and  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  as  it  sometimes  causes  accumulation,  but  does  not 
see  how  it  can  cause  circulation ;  he  does  not  take  notice  of  re- 
pulsion. The  force  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries  he  thinks 
wholly  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  heart  Circulation  in 
Diplozoon  and  other  Entozoa,  Ehrenberg  discovered  to  be  by 
vibratory  cilias,  and  the  same  in  detached  parts.  In  Planilrias, 
Echinodermata  and  other  low  animals,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is,  he  says,  effected  by  one  or  more  contractile  vessels.  In 
Annelida  the  contractile  organs  which  give  rise  to  the  motion 
of  the  blood  are  situated  at  different  points  of  the  circle ;  in 
some  the  dorsal  vessel  acts  the  part  of  the  systemic  heart. 
At  page  42.  he  says,  the  motions  of  stamens,  leaf-stalks,  &c., 
have  too  much  resemblance  to  the  irritability  of  muscles,  not 
to  be  compared  with  it.  At  page  43.,  he  says,  plants  possess 
irritability,  not  sensibility,  which  is  consciousness.  In  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  is  said,  different  portions  of 
the  elaborated  sap  probably  descend  by  different  directions, 
partly  by  the  fibres  of  the  bark,  and  partly  by  the  cellular  por- 
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tion  of  it;  and  along  the  medullary  rays,  the  force  which  carries 
along  this  last  not  being  defined. 

Gravity  and  vibration  are  causes  of  descent  that  are  obvious 
and  easily  understood ;  vibration  probably  assists,  as  I    before 
noticed,  in  the  removal  of  unsound  particles,  and  may  belp  in 
this   way   to   consolidate.      Plants   exposed   to  the   action    of 
moderate  winds  are  always  more  firm,  healthy,  and  vigorous  than 
those  confined.     The  assistance  of  gravitation  in  descent  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  all  branches  have  their  vigour  much  lessened 
when  depressed  artificially  in  training,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
branch  to  start   a  shoot  in   the   vertical  direction   from    the 
upper  part  of  the  bend.     Most  writers  seem  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  an  internal  vital  force  ;    and  the  most    ob- 
vious and  most  generaUy  referred  to  is  that  of  a  contractility^ 
similar,  though  of  a  lower  kind,  to  the  contractility  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  say  how  it  is  certain  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent  of  contractility   of  vessels.      DeCandoUe   says   that^ 
though  general   through  all  the  tissues,  the  contractile  force 
principally  resides  in  the  cells.     The  force,  which  he  describes^ 
of  attraction  between  the  nutriment  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
or  cells  through  which  it  moves,  is  generally  allowed,  but  can 
be  no  more  explained  than  other  vital  actions.     That  of  repul- 
sion has  not  been  so  generally  allowed ;  and  how  the  same  sub* 
stances  that  once  attracted  will  repulse,  cannot  be  understood 
unless  from  some  chemical  changes  giving  rise  to  opposite  states 
of  electricity.     It  is  noticed  that  a  current  of  electricity,  con- 
ducted along  the  laticiferous  tubes,  stops  the  circulation.    The 
power  of  contractility  has  been  said  to  be  elicited  by  electricity ; 
and  the  two  powers  may  be  the  same  under  diflferent  names.    The 
course  of  the  downward  flow  seems  most  likely  to  be  through  the 
intercellular  passages,  and  most  forcibly  along  the  fibro- vascular 
portion  of  the  banc,  and  along  the  fibres  and  ducts  of  the  liber, 
as  along  those  of  the  alburnum  in  ascending.     It  is  highly  pro- 
bable also  that  networks  of  capillary  vessels  or  tubes  exist,  and 
may  assist  in  carrying  ofi^  waste  as  well  as  depositing.     The 
oxygen  of  the  air  may  be  united  to  insufficient  particles  in  the 
young  soft  wood,  or  the  newly  deposited  layers  of  the  old ;  and 
they  may  be  absorbed  and  carried  off^  by  vessels  similar  to  the 
laticiferous,  but  would  require  to  be  situated  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  alburnum  as  well  as  bark.     The  constant  extrication 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  stomata  would  seem  to  infer  a  neces- 
sity for  something  of  the  kind ;  and  the  circumstance  of  imsound 
portions   being   seldom   found   in  healthy  well-ripened   young 
wood,  and  being  sometimes  found  partly  to  disappear  from  very 
young  shoots  by  the  further  growth  of  the  same  season,  is  also 
favourable  to  the  opinion.     If  shoots  kept  from  moving  were 
found  to  give  off  less  carbonic  acid  than  those  kept  in  a  vibra- 
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tory  motion,  it  would  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Old  wood, 
being  comparatively  inert,  could  have  no  share  in  such  a  process. 
A  great  deal  of  action  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  leaf ; 
plants  requiring  to  prepare  organic  compounds  from  their  ele- 
ments principally,  or  wholly,  require  greater  chemical  power  to 
assist  organic  action.  From  the  similarity  between  oi^nic  action 
and  chemical,  and  from  chemistry  being  able  to  imitate  some 
organic  actions,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  the  whole 
action  taking  place  there  is  chemical ;  and  it  has  been  customary 
to  talk  of  the  peculiar  secretions  as  prepared  there,  and  sent 
'  down  the  channels  of  conveyance  in  a  prepared  state.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that,  as  in  animals,  the  elaborated  sap  of 
the  plant,  like  the  blood  of  the  animal,  contains  oidy  matter 
capable  of  enabling  the  secreting  and  assimilating  organs  to 
prepare  their  several  products,  each  in  its  own  way.  The 
sap  has  not  yet  been  analysed  at  its  outset  from  the  leaf,  so  as 
to  show  whether  it  contains  the  peculiar  secretions  in  a  prepared 
state,  or  only  the  proximate  principles  necessary  to  enable  the 
organs  to  perform  their  functions,  which  is  more  likely.  The 
action  is  also  probably  as  much  organical  as  chemical,  though 
it  will  be  difficult  to  define  between  these;  yet  the  chemical 
power  of  light  cannot  separate  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
into  their  elements,  without  the  organic  action  of  the  leaf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  by  its  assistance ;  and,  though  the  leaf 
cannot  perform  its  action  without  the  assistance  of  the  light, 
the  latter  may  perhaps  act  greatly  by  stimulating  the  organic 
action  of  the  leaf,  as  well  as  by  its  chemical  powers.  The  full 
intense  white  light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  produce  perfect 
action ;  the  blue  rays  are  the  most  indispensable,  showing  the 
chemical  power  resident  in  them  to  be  the  most  necessary  ;  but 
they  must  have  organic  assistance,  and  are  most  efficient  when 
combined  with  all  the  rays  into  the  perfect  sunbeam. 

The  laticiferous  vessels  cannot  be  the  main  channel  of  the 
returning  sap,  as  they  do  not  contain  fluids  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  nutritive  or  assimilating  organs.  According 
to  the  analysis  given  by  Professor  Thomson  of  the  milky  juices 
(  Vegetable  Chemistry ^  p.  792,  793.),  they  abound  mostly,  be- 
sides water  73  to  77  per  cent,  in  fixed  oUs,  resins,  caoutchouc, 
and  cerin  and  myricin,  the  constituents  of  bees'  wax ;  all  sub- 
stances containing  a  superabundance  of  hydrogen,  unfitting 
them  for  assimilation,  independently  of  their  being  in  a  state 
requiring  decomposition  before  becoming  nutritive,  for  which 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  :  of  nitrogen,  an  indispensable 
requisite,  they  contain  only  a  trace.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  fluids  circulating  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  are  unfit  for  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  and,  as  these  have  been  deno- 
minated latex  and  peculiar  juices,  that  either  of  these  terms 
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is  improper  and  insufficient^  when  applied  to  mean  the  elabo* 
rated  sap,  proper  juice,  or  nutritive  fluid  of  plants,  which  they 
have  too  generally  been.  It  is  clear,  also,  if  we  adopt  the  idea, 
that  the  nutritive  fluids,  capable  of  serving  the  general  purposes 
of  the  plant,  circulate  through  such  capillary  vessels,  then  there 
must  be  other  similar  vessels  in  these  plants  containing  those 
nutritive  fluids,  which  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  nutritive  fluid  must  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
in  something  near  the  proportions  required  to  form  the  system 
in  general ;  to  which  mucilage  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation of  any  of  the  organisable  or  proximate  products.  It 
must  also  contain  nitrogen,  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  all 
new  matter,  besides  being  assimilated  by  many  of  the  organs ; 
this  may  be  in  the  state  of  fibrin  or  gluten,  so  easily  separated 
from  the  vegetable  juices,  or  in  the  state  of  protetne,  the  basis 
of  fibrin  or  gluten,  albumen,  and  caseine,  which  differ  only  in 
their  saline  earthy  ingredients.  The  nutritive  fluid  must  also 
contain  the  saline  earthy  ingredients  required  for  so  many  of 
the  organic  products.  The  cambium,  the  main  product  of  the 
elaborated  sap,  is  principally  composed  of  mucilage.  The  muci- 
laginous juices  have  not  been  so  much  submitted  to  analysis  as 
the  milky  juices ;  but  the  analysis  of  mucilage  of  lintseed,  given 
Vegetable  Chemistry y  p.  674.,  shows  their  fitness  for  the  purposes 
of  general  nutrition.  It  contains,  besides  7*11  per  cent  of  ashes 
of  saline  matter,  the  following  proportions  of  organic,  viz, :  — 

Carbon  -  -  -  34-30 

Hydrogen  -  -  -     5«65 

Oxygen  -  -  -  52*78 

Nitrogen  -  -  -     7'27 

100 

The  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  above  carbon  is  owing 
to  the  mucilage  containing  10  per  cent  of  water,  which  is  pro- 
bably contained  in  tissue  in  a  free  state.  Miiller  says  all  the 
animal  tissues  contain  ^  of  water  in  a  free  state,  and,  if  this  be 
pressed  out,  they  cannot  live.  Seeds  also  contain  free  water, 
and,  if  this  be  dried  up,  they  die.  Water  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  capability  of  living  in  the  tissue. 

From  juices  of  this  description  the  general  products  of  the 
system  might  be  formed ;  and  if  mucilaginous  juices  similar  to 
the  above  are  found  by  subsequent  observation  tx)  circulate 
in  masses  of  capiUary  vessels  similar  to  the  laticiferous,  and  in 
suflScient  quantity  to  furnish  a  channel  for  the  general  current, 
we  may  then  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  general  circulation 
passes  through  vessels  of  this  description.  If  not,  we  must  resort 
to  the  old  opinion,  that  such  products  are  peculiar  secretions 
circulating  in  peculiar  vessels,  and  not  the  general  channel  of 
circulation  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Besides  the  assistance  of  gravitation,  vibration,  contractility. 
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and  attraction  and  repulsion^  in  the  descent  and  course  of  the 
elaborated  sap  down  the  bark  and  along  the  medullary  rays, 
and  perhaps  also  in  masses  of  smaller  vessels,  to  furnish  the 
nutriment  needed  for  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  the 
power  of  endosmose  is  an  assistant  in  the  circulation,  in  such  as 
the  bursting  of  anthers,  capsules,  &c.,  and  generally  wherever 
thinner  fluids  are  attracted  to  the  more  dense.  If  it  is  correct, 
as  stated,  that  endosmose  often  takes  place  from  thicker  to 
thinner  fluids,  it  may  be  found  more  general  than  supposed 
through  the  circulation.  If  due  to  electricity,  it  may  also  be 
found  that  the  same  electricity  which  produces  the  elective 
affinity  of  the  physical  causes,  may  likewise  be  concerned,  by 
acting  on  the  excitability  of  the  membrane,  in  causing  the  much 
greater  power  of  endosmose  through  organised  membrane,  than 
through  porous  inorganic  septa,  which  is  found  to  take  place. 

In  Chap.  VII.,  On  Interstitial  AhsorptioUy  he  says :  —  "  The 
circulating  system  not  only  serves  to  convey  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  organism  the  materials  required  for  the  nutrition  of 
their  tissues,  but  in  the  lower  animals  returns  to  the  central 
reservoir  the  portion  which  has  not  been  so  employed,  and  those 
particles  of  the  solid  structure  which,  from  tendency  to  decom- 
pose or  other  causes,  are  unfit  to  be  retained  in  it.  In  the 
Vertebrata,  which  possess  a  special  set  of  vessels  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  chyle  from  the  intestines,  allowing  the  portion  not 
absorbed  to  pass  on  and  be  rejected,  we  find  also  a  system  of 
tubes  ramifying  through  every  part,  to  which  the  function  of 
absorption  seems  more  particularly  delegated.  The  lymphatics, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  distributed  through  almost  every  tissue 
in  the  body ;  they  are  especially  abundant  beneath  the  skin, 
forming  a  close  network  so  universally  difiused,  that,  if  success- 
fully injected,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  spot  not  traversed 
by  them.  They  commence,  like  the  lacteals,  without  open  ex- 
tremities, deriving  their  contents  by  imbibition  or  endosmose 
from  the  surrounding  tissue ;  they  unite  into  large  trunks,  and 
by  these  the  fluid  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  extremities  is 
conveyed  to  the  principal  veins.  The  cause  of  motion  in  the 
lymphatics,  besides  the  endosmose  one  of  absorption,  is  probably 
peristaltic,  by  which  their  fluids  are  propelled  forward,  the  reflux 
being  prevented  by  the  valves  with  which  they  are  plentifully 
supplied.  The  veins  themselves,  in  many  cases,  participate  in 
the  function  of  absorption  more  actively  than  the  lymphatics." 
The  lymph  taken  up  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  nearly  identical 
with  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  or  serum,  containing  the 
portion  called  serosity,  supposed  to  consist  partly  of  effete 
particles,  furnishing  the  matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  &c 
The  waste  of  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  these 
means  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  where  part  of  the  car- 
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bon  is  oxidised  and  given  off  in  respiration ;  part  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  waste,  and  the  non-azotised  portions  of  the 
food,  being  separated  by  the  liver  to  form  bile,  which,  after 
assisting  in  forming  the  chyme  into  chyle,  is  partly  excreted 
with  the  matter  of  the  food  rejected  (Liebig  says  all  the  waste 
of  the  body  and  non-azotised  parts  of  the  food  pass  through  the 
liver).  The  nitrogen  and  saline  earthy  substances  of  the  waste 
are  carried  off  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  These  matters, 
belonging  to  Animal  Physiology,  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of 
our  present  essay,  were  it  not  for  the  presumption  they  af- 
ford, that  something  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  found  to  exist  in 
plants. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Art.  II.     Dinbur  Castky  its  Gardens  and  its  Gardeners.     By  Peter 

Mackenzie. 

{Continued from  p.  416.} 

In  the  explanatory  introduction  to  the  natural  arrangement  of 
your  Hortus  Britannictts,  you  have  given  directions  how  gar- 
deners may  know  the  quantity  of  groimd  required  in  the  for- 
mation of  arboretums  or  herbaceous  grounds ;  and,  after  giving 
directions  how  to  find  the  square  root  of  all  the  smaller  squares 
which  would  contain  all  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  a  tribe 
or  order,  you  say  that  "  every  gardener  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  how  to  modify  this  square  to  a  parallelogram,  a  triangle, 
or  a  circle,  of  the  same  capacity."  I  believe  that  there  are  too 
many  gardeners  deficient  of  much  knowledge  which  they  ought 
to  be  in  possession  of;  and,  perhaps,  among  the  various  branches 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  that  of  practical  geometry  is  not  cul- 
tivated to  the  extent  which  it  ought  to  be.  There  are  some  to 
be  found  who  would  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  the  number 
of  square  feet  or  square  yards  that  may  be  in  their  onion  beds, 
although  they  may  be  in  squares  or  parallelograms.  Perhaps 
geometry  was  more  studied  by  gardeners  and  foresters  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Although 
many  of  the  young  men  employed  in  gardens  may  have  had  a 
tolerable  education  before  they  commenced  working,  there  are 
few  of  them  who  have  studied  the  first  properties  of  the  circle ;  or, 
a  circle  being  given,  to  inscribe  in  it,  or  describe  about  it,  an 
equilateral  triangle,  a  square,  a  regular  pentagon,  or  a  regular 
pentadecagon :  neither  have  they  studied  the  many  useful  things 
that  are  performed  by  means  of  the  triangle,  or  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  different  measuring  units  employed  in  the 
various  subjects  of  measurement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  little 
use  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  measuring  unit  of  the 
astronomer,  or  the  square  mile  of  the  geographer ;  but  it  will 
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be  of  great  use  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  measuring 
units  of  the  land-surveyor,  the  carpenter,  the  glazier,  the  mason, 
and  bricklayer.  It  sometimes  happens  that  gardeners  are  re- 
quired to  measure  artificer's  work,  and  they  sometimes  look 
awkward  enough  when  they  cannot  do  it.  It  was  not  a  bad 
thing  in  some  of  the  old  works  on  gardening,  to  have  a  chapter 
giving  directions  how  to  measure,  divide,  and  lay  out  land :  for, 
although  there  are  many  books  on  the  subject  to  be  had,  yet 
many  journeymen  gardeners  may  be  without  them ;  and,  though 
it  may  be  a  simple  thing  to  measure  a  square,  a  parallelogram, 
or  a  triangle,  or  to  raise  a  perpendicular,  or  draw  an  oval  figure, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  good  gar- 
deners, who  would  perhaps  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  them 
properly,  when  it  was  required  of  them  to  do  them.  I  speak 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  royal  gardens  and  downwards.  There 
are  few  gardeners  but  have  some  works  on  gardening,  and,  if  a 
few  simple  directions  were  given  how  to  measure  geometrical 
figures  in  some  part  of  the  book,  it  might  assist  them  greatly  at 
times.  But,  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  or 
solid  contents  of  bodies,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  doing  of  the 
thing ;  an  hour's  practice  is  worth  many  hours'  study  with  books. 

The  gardener  of  Dinbur  Castle  was  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  were  gained  by  active  perseverance  after  know- 
ledge, and  he  wished  to  impart  to  his  men  such  information  as 
would  be  useful  to  them ;  he  was  destitute  of  that  narrow-minded 
imbecility  which  will  not  communicate  with  other  minds  which 
are  reckoned  beneath  him ;  he  believed  that  the  more  useful 
knowledge  was  disseminated,  the  probability  would  be  greater 
of  having  physical  obscurities  dispelled,  and,  though  one  failed  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  his  desire,  others  might  be  successful 
in  discovering  some  of  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  knowledge 
which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  finite 
minds  to  open. 

One  evening  in  summer  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
past,  when  the  lads  in  the  bothy  had  partaken  of  their  evening 
meal,  and  had  rested  themselves  a  little,  their  master  came  among 
them  with  his  measuring-chain  and  cross-stafiT,  picket  staves, 
and  arrows.  He  soon  told  them  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  give  them  a  few  lessons  in  land-surveying,  and,  though  it  was 
upon  their  own  time,  he  hoped  they  would  give  him  their  attend- 
ance for  a  few  hours,  for  he  trusted  it  would  be  to  their  own 
advantage  in  after  life,  when  they  would  have  charges  of  their 
own.  AH  showed  their  readiness  to  attend  their  master.  They 
went  into  a  pasture  field,  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 
tions, and,  although  some  of  them  knew  a  little  of  land-surveying 
already,  yet  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  them  a  few 
instructions  relating  to  the  geometrical  figures  in  which  pieces 
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of  land  are  commonly  found  to  be ;  so,  instead  of  giving  his 
lessons  on  paper,  which  is  a  common  practice,  he  marked  off 
with  his  picket  staves  a  large  square,  and  showed  that  by  mul- 
tiplying the  base  side  by  the  perpendicular,  the  number  of 
square  links,  or  feet,  or  yards,  would  be  found.  After  Bauldy 
had  understood  how  to  find  the  contents  of  a  square,  he  next 
formed  a  parallelogram,  and  showed  that  the  area  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth.  He  next  formed  the 
rhombus,  and  directed  them  to  multiply  the  base  by  the  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  they  would  find  the  area :  he  also  showed 
them  the  difference  between  the  rhombus,  and  the  rhomboides 
from  the  rhombus.  He  proceeded  to  the  triangle,  and  showed 
them  various  ways  of  finding  the  area ;  first,  by  multiplying  the 
base  by  a  perpendicular  demitted  from  the  opposite  angle,  half 
the  product  is  the  area ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  base  by  half  of 
the  perpendicular,  or  the  perpendicular  by  hidf  of  the  base.  After 
the  triangle  he  formed  the  trapezium,  and,  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  diagonal  line,  and  demitting  perpendiculars  from 
the  other  angles  and  multiplying  the  diagonals  by  the  sum  of  the 
two  perpendiculars,  showed  them  that  half  the  product  is  equal 
to  the  area.  Next  in  order  he  described  the  trapezoid,  the 
regular  polygon,  the  circle,  circular  ring,  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  the  ellipse. 

Having  gone  over  the  various  forms  in  which  the  diflferent 
parts  of  our  earth  are  commonly  found,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  he  found  that  he  had  not  time  to  measure  the  fields  which 
he  intended.  The  sun  was  descending  towards  the  highland 
mountains,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  evening  were  gathering 
around  them,  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  draw  their  opera- 
tions to  a  close,  and  resume  them  again  at  an  early  opportunity. 

When  they  were  leaving  the  field  the  attention  of  Bauldy 
appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  a  beautiful  Lombardy  poplar  that 
was  growing  near  the  place  where  they  were.  At  last  he  said, 
"  Weel  master,  I  hae  aften  wondered  what  the  hight  o'  that  tree 
may  be,  but  I  dinna  ken  how  to  reach  the  top  o't."  —  "  But  you 
may  soon  know  the  height  of  it,  Archibald,  without  going  to 
the  top  of  it,"  replied  his  master.  "  The  sun  has  not  yet  set, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  very  distinctly  seen  upon  the  field, 
so  that  the  length  of  the  tree's  shadow  may  be  easily  known." 
He  knew  the  length  of  one  of  his  picket  staves,  and  measured 
its  shadow  and  also  the  shadow  of  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  he 
applied  the  rule  of  three  to  the  three  given  numbers,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  told  Bauldy  that  the  height  of  the  tree  was 
about  70  ft.  Bauldy  thanked  his  master  for  the  information  he 
had  given  him,  and  added  that  it  was  ^^  a  braw  thing  to  hae 
lair,  for  it  made  them  that  made  a  gude  use  o't  like  a  different 
set  o'  folk  althegither."  —  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Archibald," 
said  the  master,  "  so  desirous  to  obtain  useftil  acquirements,  and 
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I  hope  the  instructions  you  receive  in  the  bothy  will  not  be  lost 
upon  you."  — "  My  mind,"  replied  Bauldy,  "  when  I  came  to 
wark  with  you,  was  somethii:^  like  the  wild  brier  that  ye 
braught  frae  the  wood,  that  braught  forth  naething  but  single 
roses  and  dc^-hips ;  but  ye  planted  it  in  the  garden,  and  ye  put 
bud  after  bud  upon  it,  and  noo  it  bears  beautiful  roses  o'  the 
Aurora,  and  the  Elysian,  and  Isabella,  and  Amaranth,  and  Rosi- 
nella :  and  every  lesson  that  I  receive  I  try  to  bud  it  in  my 
mind,  and  few  o'  them  dies ;  and  when  I  get  the  name  of  a 
plant  frae  Sandy,  or  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  frae  Colin,  or  the 
name  o'  a  stane  or  an  insect  frae  Wattie,  I  try  to  mind  them  a', 
and  I  pay  them  back  sometimes  wi'  a  sang,  or,  when  they  hae  laid 
aside  their  books  for  a  night,  I  give  them  a  tune  on  the  fiddle, 
and  I  am  glad  when  I  can  tell  them  something  about  music  that 
they  dinna  ken."  —  "  Well,  well,  get  on  with  your  knowledge 
and  your  friendships,"  said  their  master,  "  and  may  ye  all  be 
happy !  So  good  night  with  you  all ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon  meet 
again." 

West  Plean,  Sept.  14.  1843. 

{To be  continued. ) 


Art.  hi.  Notes  made  during  a  Horticultural  Tour  from  Lowther 
Castle  in  Cumberland  to  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  By  J.  Cruick- 
SHANK,  Gardener  at  Lowther  Castle. 

Atter  calling  at  some  of  the  small  places  at  Sidmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  besides  the 
beautiful  scenery  from  the  cliffs,  and  finding  my  time  limited, 
I  called  to  see  the  nurseries  at  Exeter,  so  fully  described  by 
you  in  p.  35.  to  38.  These  far  surpass  what  I  expected  them 
to  be:  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  description  after  you.  I 
found  the  grounds  in  the  very  best  order,  and  the  plants  in  the 
best  health.  The  propagating-house  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  their  kind  attention. 

At  the  request  of  my  kind  employer,  who  wished  me  to  see 
Tid worth  (Thomas  Ashton  Smith,  Esq.),  I  took  the  coach  from 
Exeter  to  Andover,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  the 
guard  that  it  was  certainly  coaching  in  the  olden  time.  We 
left  Exeter  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Andover 
at  a  quarter  to  7  the  next  morning.  The  coachmen  and  guards  in 
that  part  of  the  country  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  Croals's 
(of  Edinburgh)  patent  drag,  which  does  not  lose  time  in  put- 
ting on  the  skid.  I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  country, 
with  its  beautiful  little  hills  and  dales,  and  was  sorry  when 
night  came  on.  I  could  not  but  thin^,  when  we  got  near 
Salisbury,   what  a  contrast  between  the   small  fields   of  the 
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Devoiiflhire  farmers^  looking  like  a  piece  of  patchwork^  and 
those  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  farmers.  The  hedges  in 
Devonshire  are  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  in  their  im- 
plements of  labour,  waggons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  spades,  horse- 
harness,  ploughs,  &C.,  they  are  many  years  behind  us.  How  a 
ploughman  from  the  North  would  be  surprised  to  see  them 
struggling  to  get  along  with  three,  or  sometimes  four,  horses ; 
so  badly  managed,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  the  horses 
pulled  in  turn :  as  much  as  to  say,  I  pulled  last  time,  you  must 
pull  this  I  I  saw,  when  walking  with  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bicton,  four  heavy  oxen  yoked  to  one  plough  in 
the  most  primitive  way  I  know,  with  wooden  hames  over  their 
necks  ;  the  two  leaders  pulling  by  a  chain.  As  might  be 
expected,  when  turning  at  the  ends,  they  got  their  feet  over  the 
chain ;  and  then,  of  course,  they  came  to  a  stand-still,  until  the 
assistant  boy  or  man  got  it  put  to  rights  again.  I  found  it  was 
of  no  use  to  try  to  persuade  the  person  in  charge  of  the  plough 
that  two  of  his  oxen  were  quite  equal  to  do  the  work  better 
and  quicker,  in  that  beautiful  sandy  loam,  than  four. 

Tidworth.  —  The  house  is  situated  in  a  bottom.  It  is  a  plain 
substantial-looking  building ;  and  would,  I  think,  have  looked 
much  better  had  it  been  built  on  the  rising  ground  behind  it. 
There  is  a  good  architectural  conservatory  joined  to  the  house. 

The  plants  are  very  well  grown,  very  clean,  and  there  was  a 
very  good  show  of  flowers,  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  green-house 
plants. 

There  is  an  extensive  flower-garden,  in  the  very  highest  order 
and  keeping ;  well  filled  with  flowers,  and  much  enlarged  since 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  there:  if  I  recollect  properly,  it  has 
been  relaid  out  by  him. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
There  are  five  vineries  with  excellent  grapes.  One  house  is 
entirely  planted  with  muscats  of  different  sorts.  The  vines 
are  planted  in  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  house ;  and,  for  the 
time  they  have  been  planted,  I  never  saw  vines  doing  better, 
both  as  regards  a  beautiful  crop  of  grapes  and  the  wood  for 
another  season,  which  is  both  short-jointed  and  vigorous,  and 
bids  well  for  a  splendid  crop  next  year.  The  vineries  are  each 
40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  There  are  two  good  pine  stoves 
40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  The  pines  are  well  grown.  There 
were  some  very  good  fruit  at  the  time  I  visited  the  place. 
Mr.  Smith  told  me  himself  that  he  had  three  pines  on  his  table 
at  one  time,  last  June,  that  weighed  two  stone.  He  walked 
round  the  gardens  with  me  himself,  and  through  all  his  houses, 
stables,  &c.  He  seems  to  take  a  great  delight  in  his  forcing- 
houses,  stables,  and  dog-kennels. 

There  are  also  two  peach  houses  40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide. 
The  peaches  were  nearly  over  when  I  was  there ;  but,  from  the 
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state  of  the  trees,  they  appeared  to  have  borne  aa  excellent 

There  is  a  house  built  here,  of  the  most  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  covers  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  eight  square  yards  of 
ground ;  303  fL  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  with  a  span  roof,  glass 
ends,  and  front  sashes  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  it 
contains  14,978  ft.  of  glass.  There  are  large  folding-doors  at 
each  end.  There  is  a  gravel  walk  down  the  centre  of  this 
house,  wide  enough  for  a  lady  to  drive  her  carriage  and  turn 
round  at  each  end  of  the  house  without  going  out  of  it,  or  in 
the  centre,  as  may  be  convenient.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  fitted  up  with  stages  sloping  from  each  side ;  a 
trelliswork  is  fitted  up  all  round  the  front  and  ends,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  peas  and  strawberries  are  forced  in  it  with 
the  greatest  success;  as  Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  had  green  peas 
every  day,  if  he  wanted  them,  from  the  middle  of  December 
until  they  came  in  out  of  doors,  and  strawberries  from  the 
middle  of  February  until  they  were  fit  to  gather  in  the  open 
air.  The  stages  are  filled  with  small  greenhouse  plants,  gera- 
niums, cinerarias,  bulbs,  and  other  winter-flowering  plants; 
and  below  the  stages  are  grown  seakale,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
and  salads  of  various  descriptions,  which  afibrd  an  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  table.  There  are  also  trees  budded  at  certain  heights 
to  suit  the  stages,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  and  apricots,  the 
trees  being  planted  in  a  border  below  the  stage ;  but,  as  the  roof 
is  a  fixture,  they  found  they  could  not  give  the  trees  that  rest 
which  nature  requires.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Saunders 
that  Mr.  Smith  is  building  a  house  90  ft.  long  for  forcing  cher- 
ries, &c. ;  and  that  all  the  trees  are  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  large  house,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  much  improve  it. 

The  stables,  as  might  be  expected,  are  good  ;  each  horse  has  an 
enclosed  box  by  himself,  as  Mr.  Smith  allows  none  to  be  tied  up. 

There  is  also  here  one  of  the  largest  rides  I  have  ever  seen, 
for  exercising  horses  in  bad  weather,  covered  in  and  kept  in  first- 
rate  order. 

The  dog-kennels  are  good,  and  as  clean  as  any  place  of  the 
kind  can  be.  The  water  which  supplies  these  kennels,  the 
house,  and  the  gardens,  is  raised  from  a  deep  well  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  by  an  engine  of  several  horse-power.  While  look- 
ing at  the  kennels,  I  could  not  but  conti-ast  in  my  mind  the 
splendid  lodgings  appropriated  for  Mr.  Smith's  dogs,  and  the 
miserable  damp  hovels,  in  back  sheds,  generally  set  apart  for 
under-gardeners.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  gardeners  are  much 
more  to  blame  than  their  employers.  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  state,  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  situations  I  have 
held,  on  having  the  thing  properly  explained  to  my  em- 
ployers, of  having  proper  places  built  for  that  purpose.     When 
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I  came  here,  between  five  and  six  years  ago.  His  Lordship  was 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  build  proper  places  for  the  young 
men  here,  and  at  Whitehaven.  Men  in  such  situations  have  a 
right  to  expect  protection  and  comfort  from  their  masters.  I 
am  glad  when  I  see  men  in  a  clean  place,  comfortable  and  happy; 
it  is  a  great  inducement  to  them  to  stop  at  home  and  study 
their  business.  I  have  been  induced  to  say  this  much,  having 
suffered  from  having  to  live  in  such  miserable  places  as  I  never 
wish  to  see  any  young  man  in. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  spirited  manner  in  which  every  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  at  Tidworth :  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of 
help  there.  —  Lowther  Castle  GardenSy  Oct  16.  1843. 


Art.  IV.  Descriptive  Notice  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Scenery 
around  Stirling^  the  Strath  of  Monteith,  and  Stratheam.  By 
James  Dkummond,  Gardener  at  Blair-Drumraond. 

INTBODUCTION. 

When  Mrs.  Loudon  and  you  were  in  Scotland,  in  1841,  you 
visited  some  of  the  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling ;  but,  as  your  time  was  very  limited, 
and  the  weather  very  wet,  you  regretted  that  you  could  not  do 
justice  to  your  tour  in  that  quarter,  as  you  had  to  pass  some  of  the 
places  you  wished  to  see,  and  others  you  only  got  a  glimpse  of. 

I  believe,  some  time  ago,  I  promised  to  give  you  a  descriptive 
notice  of  the  gardens  at  Keir,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq., 
of  which  you  gave  but  a  very  short  notice  in  your  interesting 
periodical,  the  Gardeners  Magazine, 

As  there  are  a  great  many  fine  gardens  and  forest  trees 
around  Stirling,  the  Strath  of  Montcith,  and  Strathearn,  I  in- 
tend (if  time  and  health  permit  me)  to  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription of  some  of  them,  in  the  following  order. 

Keir  Gardens,  new  pinetum,  park,  and  some  of  the  large  trees. 
Kippinross  Garden,  a  drawing  of  the  brass  plate  on  the  large 
sycamore,  measurement  of  other  large  trees,  &c.  Dunblane,  the 
old  cathedral,  and  other  buildings.  Holm  Hill,  Anchorfield,  and 
Mr.  Barty's  select  collection  of  plants.  Returning  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Allan,  by  Kippenret  Glen,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  rare  plants  to  be  found  there,  then  pass  on  to 
Airthrey  mineral  weUs.  From  the  wells  to  Stirling  Castle  hill, 
taking  notice  of  some  of  the  plants  to  be  found  on  the  hill ; 
leaving  the  Messrs.  Drummond's  nursery,  and  some  of  the  gar- 
dens to  the  south-east  of  Stirling,  till  another  opportunity. 

Leaving  the  Castle  hill,  I  will  proceed  south-west  along  the 
Touch  and  Campsie  hills,  having  in  this  route,  between  the  liills 
on  the  left  hand  and  the  river  Forth  on  the  right.  Touch  House, 
the  fine  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Oriental  plane,  and  other  trees ;  Gar- 
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gunnock  House,  garden,  and  large  Spanish  chestnut  trees ; 
Leckie  House,  garden,  and  fine  Scotch  fir  trees;  Bouquhan 
House,  garden,  and  trees ;  Kippin  village  and  churchyard ; 
Amgomery  House,  the  large  yew  tree  and  others. 

After  passing  Amgomery,  I  will  cross  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Forth  by  Cardros  Bridge,  take  notice  of  the  fine  park,  large 
trees,  and  beautiful  grassy  lawns  and  gardens  at  Cardros  House; 
port  of  Monteith ;  the  Loch  islands,  and  religious  building,  now 
in  ruins,  also  the  fine  large  old  Spanish  chestnut,  and  other 
trees  in  the  islands :  then  turning  eastward,  between  the  Forth 
on  the  right  and  the  Teith  on  the  left,  take  notice  of  the  garden, 
the  ponds,  the  fine  park,  and  large  transplanted  trees  at  Bed- 
nock  House ;  Lendrick  Castle  and  parks ;  Deanston  garden,  and 
fine  collection  of  showy  border  plants,  and  new  greenhouse. 

Taking  a  very  short  notice  of  Blair-Drummond,  as  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  notice  it  particularly  in  a  previous  Number 
of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  I  will  cross  the  river  Teith  by  the 
old  bridge  near  Doune,  and  notice  the  village,  the  old  castle. 
Cottage  Garden  Society,  and  the  garden  at  Newton,  and  fine 
old  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  castle  of  Doune ;  Kilbride 
Castle,  a  little  to  the  north-east,  and  Doune  Lodge,  a  little  to 
the  north-west  of  Doune.  I  will  then  proceed  westward,  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Teith  to  Cambusmore,  the  Gart,  and  the 
village  of  Callander ;  then,  entering  the  pass  of  Lenne,  up  Loch 
Lubnaig  side,  giving  the  girts  of  some  fine  large  Scotch  firs 
growing  at  the  top  of  the  loch.  Then  passing  through  Strath- 
tyre  to  Loch  Earn  head,  give  a  description  of  some  of  the 
scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  loch ;  Edinample  Castle ;  Ard- 
vorlich  House  and  large  thorn  tree;  St.  Fillan's,  at  the  foot  of 
the  loch ;  the  scenery  at  Dundum,  south  side  of  the  Earn ; 
Dunira  House,  gardens,  and  fine  range  of  hothouses  and  melon 
pits,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Earn;  Dalchonzie  House  and 
little  paradise  of  a  garden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Earn ;  Abe- 
ruchiU  Castle  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  with  its  straight, 
wide,  and  extensive  avenues  of  large  old  trees. 

Crossing  the  Earn  by  the  bridge  of  Boss,  to  Comrie,  I  will 
give  a  short  notice  of  that  interesting  village ;  Dunmore  Hill,  a 
little  above  the  village,  with  the  stately  column  of  solid  granite, 
erected  in  memory  of  Lord  Melville,  which  surmounts  it,  and 
the  impetuous,  roaring,  mountain  stream  which  falls  into  the 
deep^  dark,  cauldron  or  horrible  abyss  which  lurks  among  the 
shaggy  rocks  and  coppice  wood  at  its  eastern  base.  Leaving 
the  village  of  Comrie,  I  will  proceed  to  Lawers  House,  and 
notice  the  garden,  park,  extensive  avenues  of  stately  trees,  &c. ; 
farther  on,  to  Ochtentyre  House,  fine  ponds,  large  trees,  garden, 
and  large  laurels.  Crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Earn,  I  will 
give  a  short  notice  of  Strowan  House,  &c.  From  Strowan  House 
to  CrieflT,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Earn ;  from  CrieiF  to  Fern- 
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tower ;  Monzie,  and  the  large  larches ;  Culteque ;  Abercamey 
House  and  gardens;    Millearn   House,  with  its   gardens    and 
greenhouses;  Gask  House^  garden,  and  large  Spanish  chestnut 
and  other  trees;  Balgowan  House,  })arks,  and  laige  cedar  of 
Lebanon ;    M ethven   Castle,  garden,  &c, ;    Lyendoch  Cottage 
garden ;  scenery  on  the  river  Amond,  Bessy  Bell's  and  Mary 
Gray's  graves ;  Perth  nurseries ;  Hill  of  Kinnoul ;  Hill  of  Mon- 
crieff ;   Moncrieff  House  and  gardens ;  Duplin  Castle,  garden, 
and  large  trees.     After  leaving  Duplin,  I  will  cross  the  Earn 
by  the  bridge  of  Forteviot  to  Invermay ;  then  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Earn  to  Duncrub ;  Auchtersurder  House ;  Strathallan 
Castle ;   Culdees  Castle,  and  Drummond  Castle ;  from  Drum- 
mond  Castle  along  the  Crieff  and  Stirling  road  to  Ardoch,  and 
then  from  Ardoch  to  Stirling,  &c  &c. 

This  route  will,  of  course,  occupy  a  series  of  letters ;  but 
having  visited  all  the  places  above  mentioned,  and  lived  at, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  some  of  them,  and  having  mea- 
surements of  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  and  other  notes  re- 
garding all  or  most  of  them,  I  shall,  as  the  evenings  are  now 
getting  long,  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  to  engage  in 
this  delightful  task.  If  you  consider  that  my  letters  may  be  of 
any  benefit  to  any  of  your  readers,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Gardener^ s  Magazine^  their  insertion  will  be  ample  compensation 
for  my  labour.  I  will  take  notice  of  tlie  habitats  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  Scottish  plants  as  I  go  along.  My 
next,  if  well,  will  be  a  visit  to  Keir  Gtirdens. 

Blair-Drummond  Gardens^  by  Doune^  Oct,  19.  1843. 


Art.  V.  A  Classical  Garden  of  the  Mason  School  of  Design^  pre^ 
valent  about  the  Middle  of  the  last  Century ,  exemplified  in  the  Grounds 
of  Stoke  Park,  near  iVindsoTy  the  Seat  of  John  Penn,  Esq.  Com- 
municated by  Robert  Osborn. 

[The  following  communication  has  been  in  our  possession  since  1833;  see 
our  Vol.  for  that  year,  p.  529.  We  owe  many  apologies  to  Mr.  Osborn  for 
not  having  before  published  it.  We  have  not  engraved  the  very  beautifully 
drawn  map  which  accompanied  the  MS.,  because,  to  reduce  it  jbo  as  to  come 
within  our  page,  would  render  it  of  little  use.  We  consider  the  description 
of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  style  of  lading  out  flower-gardens,  and  orna- 
menting them  with  statues,  busts,  inscriptions,  &c.,  so  strongly  approved  of 
by  Mason  the  poet,  and  exemplified  by  him  at  Newnham-Courtnay,  near 
Oxford,  between  1770  and  1780.  The  present  possessor  of  Stoke  Park  is 
Granville  Penn.  Esq.,  and  under  his  direction  the  place  has  undergone  some 
alterations,  which  are  decided  improvements.  At  this  time,  1843,  it  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  little  plan  of  Stoke  Park 
(drawn  by  my  son  William),  the  seat  of  J.  Penn,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Wm.  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  original  proprietor 
of  that  province  ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that,  being  upon  so  small  a  scale,  it 
will  be  of  little  use  to  you. 
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The  pft^k  contains  about  300  acres  within  tlie  paling.     It  lies  nearly  due 
^orth  from  Windsor,  and  is  distant  from  it  four  miles.     To  render  this  park 
'^Hat  it  is,  the  skill  of  artists  of  the  first  celebrity  (Richmond,  Brown,  Repton, 
^yatt,  &c.  &c.,]  has  been  called  in  to  aid  in  beautifying  and  adorning,  and 
generally f  it  is  allowed,  with  the  happiest  success  ;  the  architectural  struc- 
tures, the  artificial  rivers,  and  sylvans  cenery,  forming  most  picturesque  and 
pleasing  combinations. 

The  house  is  a  large  modern  building  composed  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  having  four  fronts.  The  south  one,  or  garden  front,  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  forest,  with  St.  Leonard's  on  the 
ri^^ht,  and  the  Surrey  hills  on  the  left.  In  this  view  (and  the  like  may  be  said 
of  all  the  rest),  the  boundary  of  the  park  is  perfectly  concealed,  and  the 
grouping  of  the  trees  so  judiciously  contrived,  and  made  to  blend  so  well  with 
the  mtermediate  and  distant  country,  as  to  give  these  grounds  the  efiect  of 
indefinite  extent. 

The  view  from  the  east  front  (though  not  of  that  bold  character  as  the 
former)  is  a  much-admired  vista,  terminated  by  a  swelling  wood  of  dark  pines 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  called  Black  Park,  belonging  to  R.  Harvey,  Esq., 
giving  fine  relief  to  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Gray,  a  handsome 
stone  sarcophagus  on  a  lofly  pedestal,  with  inscriptions  in  the  panels  of  its 
four  sides.  In  three  of  these  are  quotations  from  his  works,  and  m  the  fourth 
the  following  memento  :  — 

THIS    MONUMJBNT, 

IN  HONOUR  OF  THOMAS  GRAY, 

WAS    ERECTED   A.D.    1799, 
AMONG   THE    SCENES    CELEBBATED   BT   THAT   GREAT   LYRIC   AND   ELEGIAC 

POET. 

HE   DIED   JULT  30.    1771, 

AND   LIES   UNNOTICED   IN    THE    CHURCHYARD   ADJOINING, 

UNDER   THE   TOMBSTONE   ON    WHICH   HE   PIOUSLY   AND   PATHETICALLY 

RECORDED   THE   INTERMENT   OF   HIS   AUNT 

AND   LAMENTED   MOTHER. 

This  spot  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  of  taste,  both  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  to  contemplate  those  scenes  which  are  supposed  to  have 
inspired  the  muse  of  Gray  to  compose  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems.  From  here  may  be  seen,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  under  the 
window,  the  gravestone  under  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poet  are  "  for 
ever  laid."  The  picturesque  chimneys,  and  a  remnant  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  the  subject  of  Gray*s  *'  Long  Story,"  is  also  seen  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  church.  When  seated  on  the  plinth  of  this  monument,  and  looking  west- 
ward, the  eye  takes  in,  in  beautiful  succession,  over  beds  of  flowers  in  the 
foreground,  the  noble  mansion  at  a  distance;  fine  forms  and  masses  of  wood, 
producing  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  ;  the  church  and  churchyard ;  at  a 
distance,  in  an  opening  in  the  park,  a  lofty  column  supporting  the  statue  of 
Sir  E.  Coke ;  and  the  picturesque  old  mansion ;  the  harmonising  effect  of  these 
objects  composing  a  finished  picture.  But  to  go  back  to  the  east  front  of  the 
house ;  the  bridge  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  view,  both  from  its  position  and 
its  form,  which  is  a  small  segment  of  a  circle,  with  balustrades  and  three 
semicircular  arches,  the  whole  built  of  stone.  The  spire  of  the  church,  too, 
is  an  important  object  in  this  view,  seen  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  wood  that 
•*  crowns  the  watery  glade." 

The  north  front,  being  that  of  approach,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to 
notice,  the  whole  space  on  this  side  the  pales  being  very  flat ;  and,  although  it 
is  well  wooded,  yet  there  are  a  heaviness  and  formal  squareness  in  the  outlines 
ill  adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to  gratify  the  eye  accustomed  to  view  these  things 
with  taste  and  discnmination.  The  monotony,  however,  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  a  high  wood  at  a  distance,  and  also  by  the  lofty  Doric  column  (before  no- 
ticed) supporting  the  statue  of  that  great  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  died, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  old  manor-house. 
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Mr.  PenD,  some  years  ago,  had  designed  to  attempt  an  improvement  in  this 
part  of  his  grounds,  by  excavating  and  raising  mounds  of  earth,  making  breaks 
into  the-woods,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  producing  an  effect  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the  undertaking  deterred  him  for 
the  time  from  putting  his  plan  in  execution. 

The  flower-garden  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  house,  and  is  formed  upon 
the  plan  presented  to  the  reader  of  poetry  by  Mason,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
English  Garden,  A  number  of  busts,  upon  terms  of  antique  shape,  are  inter- 
spersed among  trees  and  shrubs,  each  having  an  inscription  upon  a  tablet  in 
front,  selected  by  Mr.  Penn,  mostly  from  the  works  of  the  author  to  which  it 
is  affixed  ;  those  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  having,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unlearned  in  these  languages,  a  translation  upon  a  movable  panel  at  the  back, 
which  lifts  into  view. 

Upon  first  entering  the  ^rden,  a  walk  of  a  considerable  length,  of  an  easy 
sweep,  presents  itself  to  view,  leaiiing  out  of  which,  a  little  way  along  to  th& 
ri^ht,  is  a  recess  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  ornamented  by  clumps 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  upon  a  fine  turf,  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk,  by  the 
verge  of  which,  appropriately  placed,  are  the  busts  of  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ari- 
osto ;  and,  centrally,  a  plain  green -pedimented  summer-house,  in  which  are 
placed  miniature  busts  of  Montesquieu,  Moliere,  Racine,  Botleau,  Corneille, 
Pension,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau ;   all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last, 
being  tastefully  embraced  by  branchet  of  palm  in  basso  relievo.      Return- 
ing again  to  the  principal  walk,  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  busts  of  Horace  and 
Maecenas  ;  and,  next,  to  that  of  Mason,  conspicuously  placed  ;  retiring  behind 
which,  by  narrow  walks  through  a  thicket  of  shrubs,  you  are  brought  into  a 
broad  walk,  which  Mr.  Penn  has  classically  designated  the   "  Peripatetic's 
walk.'*     Bordering  upon  this,  and  other  winding  branches  from  it,  are  placed 
the  busts  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno.     Turning 
back,  and  proceeding  along  the  principal  walk,  you  are  brought  to  the  broad 
part  of  the  garden,  facing  which,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Windsor  Castle, 
IS  the  Temple  of  Fancy,  a  Doric  structure  afler  the  plan  of  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  containing  a  bust  of  Shake- 
speare.    From  here  may  be  seen  the  busts  of  Anacreon,  Pope,  and  Gray. 
A  little  further  on,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  magnificent  oak,  Petrarch  is 
placed. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  termination  of  the  principal  walk,  meeting 
another  at  right  angles,  which,  pursued  a  little  to  the  rignt,  brings  us  to  a 
bust  of  Waller  (appropriate  to  the  inscription  taken  from  Akenside),  opposite 
an  opening  to  the  park.  In  a  small  recess  we  next  come  to  an  elegant  urn  of 
Bath  stone,  dedicated  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lady  Juliana  Penn,  whereon  Mr. 
Penn,  with  a  "  filial  respect  and  love,"  has  attempted  to  record  some  of  the 
virtues  of  his  amiable  mother.  The  walk  leads  now,  through  a  thick  shrub- 
bery, to  the  termination  of  the  dressed  part  of  the  grounds  and  a  bust  of 
Thomson,  opening  to  the  view  a  scene  admirably  contrasted  by  its  wildness 
with  the  one  we  have  just  left,  and  carrying  the  eye  over  to  Windsor  Castle 
and  Eton  College.  You  may  either  pass  on  through  a  wicket-gate,  and  re- 
enter opposite  the  bust  of  Virgil,  or  return  a  little  and  approach  the  same  spot 
by  a  walk  within  the  boundary  of  the  garden.  From  a  seat  here,  surrounding 
the  base  of  an  oak,  is  seen,  in  rather  a  romantic  situation,  overhung  by  a 
"  spreading  beech,"  the  ice-house,  disguised  by  a  wall  of  artificial  rockwork, 
presenting  a  cave-like  appearance;  over  one  of  the  openings  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  word  *'  Tityri,"  associating  it  with  the  bust  of  Virgil,  which  is 
near  this  spot  ;  the  classic  reader  will  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  this.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  and  effect  of  seclusion  from  the  dell- 
like  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  ground.  The  next  object  we  come  to  is  a 
fine  youthful  head  of  Milton,  modelled  by  Chenie  from  an  original  portrait. 
After  passing  a  glade  commanding  an  angular  view  of  the  house,  together  with 
an  extent  of  park,  we  are  brought  to  another  portion  of  flower-garden,  situ- 
ated, as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  enriched  with  rare  shrubs  and  flowers ; 
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a  gravel  walk  surrounds  it,  by  the  side  of  which,  at  about  equal  distances,  are 
placed  Newton,  Locke,  and  Bacon  ;  pursuing  the  walk  from  this  l&st,  you 
suddenly  come  upon  Spenser  and  Chaucer  ;  and,  lastly,  a  handsome  stone 
urn,  dedicated  by  Mr.  Penn  to  his  cousin,  the  Honourable  Richard  Thomas 
Dawson,  son  of  the  late  Viscount  Cremorne. 

Having  now  perambulated  the  flower-garden,  there  is  little  more  to  interest 
the  attention.  The  walk  to  the  church  and  shrubbery  adjacent  to  the  church- 
yard deserves,  however,  some  little  notice.  The  walk  leads  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  thorns,  and,  crossing  an  artificial  waterfall  by  a  wooden  bridge,  shortly 
afler  enters  the  park ;  by  crossing  which,  either  upon  the  grass  or  by  fol- 
lowing the  carriage  road,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  }'ard8,  we  come  to  what 
is  called  the  church  shrubbery,  which  commands  a  private  entrance  to  the 
church  through  a  neat  small  cloister  ornamented  with  painted  glass.  The 
shrubbery  has  several  chairs,  interspersed  with  inscriptions  from  the  *'  Long 
Story,"  illustrated  by  vignette  views  painted  upon  the  backs.  One  of  these, 
upon  an  artificial  mound,  commands  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  church  and 
churchyard,  immediately  over  the  graves  of  Groom  and  Tyache^  the  two 
domestics  made  mention  of  by  Gray  in  his  "  Long  Story.**  ft  is  but  a  short 
distance  hence  to  the  kitchen -garden,  one  of  the  remaining  appendages  to 
the  old  manor-house  ;  but,  though  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  has  a  good  pinery,  vinery,  &c.,  with  small  fish-ponds  in  it. 

Stoke  Park,  Oct.  1833. 


Art.  VL  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Town  of  Southampton^ 
with  a  short  Notice  of  the  Vineyard  at  Shirley,  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

The  business  which  took  us  to  Southampton  was  our  being 
employed  by  the  town  council  to  make  a  plan  for  a  General 
Cemetery ;  and  being  rather  poorly,  and  finding  the  air  of  the 
town  agree  with  us  better  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
we  had  previously  tried,  we  remained  there  a  month. 

Southampton  is  a  town  rapidly  increasing  in  houses  and  popu- 
lation, but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  have  been  badly  managed ; 
the  town  council  consisting  of  two  political  factions,  the  object  of 
one  of  which  was  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  other.  A  better 
feeling  now  prevails,  and  both  parties  are  uniting  for  the  general 
good.  The  corruption  of  the  citizens  who  are  electors  is  well 
known  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers.  A  citizen  observed  to 
us  on  this  subject,  that  "  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted, 
nor  are  the  citizens  so  corrupt  as  attempted  to  be  shown  before 
the  election  committees  for  party  purposes,  and  as  appeared  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  time."  As  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
radical  faction,  we  may  state  that  above  a  year  ago  the  other 
party  had  fixed  on  a  situation  for  a  cemetery,  high,  dry,  and 
with  the  soil  of  gravel  to  an  unknown  depth ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  half  a  mile  too  far  from  town,  the  bill  in 
parliament  for  authorising  it  was  defeated  by  a  sort  of  trick, 
notwithstanding  the  horrors  which,  as  is  proved  in  the  Report 
on  the  Health  of  Towns^  were  then  daily  taking  place  in  the 
3d  Ser.— 1843.  XL  a  a 
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churchyard  of  St.  Mary's.  This  burying-ground,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Southampton^  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  buried  in, 
cannot  fail  both  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  locality  and  the 
weUs  of  the  vicinity.  The  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  alluded  to  is,  that  the  council  have  been  compelled  either  to 
do  without  a  cemetery,  or  to  fix  upon  a  spot  by  no  ncieans  so 
eligible  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  as  could 
be  wished ;  it  is,  however,  nearer  town. 

The  alternate  System  of  Burying.  —  In  our  design  for  this 
cemetery,  we  introduced  a  new  principle,  viz.  that  of  providing 
in  perpetuity  for  the  superfluous  earth  dug  out  of  the  graves. 
Thus,  suppose  four  coffins  deposited  in  one  grave,  either  at  once 
or  at  different  times,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  quantity 
of  superfluous  soil  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  coffins ; 
and  somewhat  more,  from  the  soU  taken  out  being  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  thus  taking  up  more  space  than  it  did  when  it 
was  in  one  mass.     In  country  churchyards,  where  seldom  more 
than  one  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  grave,  very  little  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  earth  that  cannot  be  returned  to  the  excavation, 
it  being  generally  raised  over  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a  mound; 
but  in  cemeteries  got  up  on  speculation,  where,  in  order  U) 
make  the  most  of  the  ground,  a  dozen  coffins  or  more  are  some- 
times deposited  in  the  same  grave,  and  where  there  are  also 
many  brick  graves  and  vaults,  the  quantity  of  superfluous  earth 
is  enormous,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  immense  heap  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  seven  years  in  the  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  and  which  the  directors  are  now  advertising  to  be 
given  away ;  because,  being  consecrated  soil,  it  cannot  be  sold. 
The  principle  which  we  have  introduced  into  the  cemetery  at 
Southampton  is,  to  divide  the  ground  to  be  buried  in  into 
regular  spaces  ;  say  into  beds  16  ft.  wide,  with  paths  4  ft.  wide. 
Only  every  alternate  bed  is  to  be  buried  in  at  first,  till  that  bed 
is  completely  full ;  and  a  calculation  having  been  made  of  the 
quantity  of  superfluous  earth  that  will  be  produced,  the  bed  not 
to  be  buried  in  is  to  be  excavated  to  such  a  depth  (say  from 
18  in.  to  3  ft.,  according  to  the  number  of  coffins  it  is  calculated 
will  be  placed  in  a  grave)  as  will  contain  all  the  superfluous  soil, 
without  being  raised  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  general 
surface.     The  soil  thrown  out  is  to  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed  that  is  to  be  buried  in ;  and  the  intervening  paths,  the  sur- 
rounding borders,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ceme- 
tery, is  to  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement. 
When  the  bed  or  compartment  to  be  buried  in  is  completely 
filled,  then  begin  to  bury  in  the  adjoining  bed  or  compartment 
in  which  the  superfluous  soil  was  put,  and  place  the  superfluous 
soil  from  this  bed  on  the  surface  of  that  wliich  has  just  been 
filled  with  coffins.     It  will  raise  this  surface  by  the  time  the 
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Becond  bed  or  compartment  is  filled  with  coffins,  from  18  in.  to 
2  ft,  not  in  general  more ;  because  there  is  not  only  the  surface 
*  of  the  grave  to  be  covered,  but  the  space  between  the  graves, 

and  also  the  common  path  between  the  two  compartments.  The 
head-stones,  if  any,  will  be  somewhat  earthed  up ;  but  they  can 
always  be  raised  at  a  moderate  expense.  Besides,  in  a  well- 
planned  and  conducted  cemetery,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
head-stones  or  monuments  allowed,  except  in  the  borders  which 
accompany  the  roads  and  walks,  and  in  such  other  parts  of  the 
cemetery  as  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  alternately  earthing-up  and 
burying  may  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
even  tUl  the  surface  of  the  compartments  is  raised  20  or  30  feet 
above  the  natural  surface,  and  consequently  above  the  surround- 
ing borders  and  walks.  The  burying  part  would  in  that  case 
require  to  be  ascended  to  by  forming  a  portion  of  the  4  ft. 
path  at  each  end  of  the  beds  into  inclined  planes  of  easy  ascent. 
In  the* Southampton  Cemetery,  we  have,  in  addition  to  16  ft. 
beds  of  the  kind  described,  designed  large  squares,  exclusively 
for  graves  which  are  to  have  no  monuments  of  any  kind ;  and 
these,  we  have  shown  in  our  Report,  may  continue  to  be  buried 
in  tiU  the  ground  is  raised  as  Ugh  as  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  or 
until  the  custom  of  burying,  and  suffering  bodies  to  be  decom- 
posed in  the  soil,  gives  way  to  the  practice  of  burning  them. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  latter  mode  of  disposing  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  dead  will  be  adopted  in  this  country  much  sooner 
than  even  the  most  enlightened  people  at  present  imagine.  The 
truth  is,  that  very  few  persons  indeed  are  aware  of  the  diseases 
caused  by  crowded  churchyards  and  vaults  in  churches ;  partly 
from  the  effluvia  which  they  diffuse  in  the  atmosphere,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  contamination  of  the  wells.  Every  large  town 
will  then  have  a  funeral  pile,  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
instead  of  a  cemetery ;  and  the  ashes  may  be  preserved  in  urns, 
or  applied  to  the  roots  of  a  favourite  plant. 

An  intermediate  improvement,  and  one  required  without 
delay  for  Southampton,  is,  authority  to  compel  corpses  to  be 
buried  several  days  sooner  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  what 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  enactment,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  one  or  two  receiving-houses  for  the  dead,  such 
as  those  we  have  described  p.  298.,  and  to  which  every  dead 
body,  where  the  master  of  the  house  would  not  undertake  to 
inter  it  in  four  days,  shoidd  be  carried  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
after  life  was  extinct.  This  is  more  imperiously  demanded  for 
Southampton  than  for  any  other  town  tiiat  we  know,  owing  to 
the  low  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  the  great  heat 
and  moistiure  of  the  atmosphere.  While  we  resided  in  the  town, 
there  were  six  successive  days  during  which  a  thermometer 
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placed  in  the  shade,  in  the  entrance  passage  to  a  shop,  varied 
from  75°  to  83^ 

The  situation  of  the  old  town  of  Southampton  is  low,  flat^ 
and  very  little  raised  above  the  water's  edge ;  but  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  extends  beyond  the  ancient  walls  the  ground 
rises  considerably,  though  gradually.     The  town  is  approached 
from  London  through  a  very  handsome  avenue  of  elms,  on  both 
sides  of  which  is  a  common  of  360  acres  in  extent,  perhaps  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  England.     It  is  particularly  unri- 
valled for  its  scattered  oak  woods,  which  are  beautifully  inter- 
spersed in  some  places  with  glades  of  turf,  and  in  others  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  heathy  surface,  intermixed  with  an  endless 
variety  of  groups  of  hollies  and  thorns,  many  of  the  latter  pro- 
ducing scarlet  blossoms.      Though  this  common  extends  two 
miles  from  the  town  gates,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  much  surrounded  hy 
houses,  and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  the  town,  as  Hyde  Park  and 
the  Regent's  Park  are  enclosed  in  London.     It  would'  appear 
from  the  newspapers  that  some  attempts  have  been  lately  made 
to  let  a  part  of  this  beautiful  common  for  building  on :  but  we 
do  hope  that  all  such  attempts  will  be  defeated ;  as,  should  an 
encroachment  of  this  kind  be  once  made,  no  one  can  tell  where 
it  would  stop.     Beyond  Southampton  Common  is  Shirley  Com- 
mon, an  immense  mass  of  gravel,  high,  dry,  and  airy,  and,  we 
should  think,  one  of  the  healthiest  situations  in  England,  as 
well  as  a  very  beautiful  one  from  the  woods  in  the  distant 
horizon  all  round  it.     We  remained  a  month  in  Southampton, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  of  the 
town,  being  the  whole  time  'so  much  an  invalid  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  only  in  the  High  Street,  along  the  shore,  and  in  Bernard 
Street,  in  which  we  lodged.     We  mention  this  to  show  on  what 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  place  the  following  remarks  are 
founded.     We  have  made  them,  however,  feeling  confident  that 
they  may  be  of  some  use  as  suggestions  to  those  who  m  y  have 
occasion  to  study  the  improvement  of  this  town,  or  any  other 
similarly  situated. 

Covering  the  Bay  with  Water  when  the  Tide  is  at  the  lowest  — 
Southampton  has  at  present  a  bad  reputation  from  the  number 
of  acres  of  mud  slightly  covered  with  marine  grass,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  every  time  the  tide  is 
out  One  of  the  first  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  remove  this  mud  to  such  a  depth  as  would  allow 
of  the  whole  bay  being  constantly  covered  with  two  or  three 
feet  of  water,  even  at  the  verj'  lowest  tides.  This  might  be 
effected  in  two  or  three  ways  at.  no  great  expense.  First,  by 
filling  small  boats  witli  the  mud  at  low  water,  and  during  high 
water  pulling  these  boats  ashore  and  emptying  them  by  cranes, 
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80  as  to  form  the  mud  into  a  platform,  quay,  or  whatever  might 
be  desirable ;  or,  secondly,  by  greatly  extending  the  sea  wall 
into  the  bay,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  present 
shore  with  mud  from  the  bay.  Both  modes  might  be  adopted 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  details. 

Sewerage.  —  The  situation  of  the  sea  wall  being  fixed  on,  not 
only  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  length  of  the  town, 
but  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  supposed  to  reach  up  and 
down  the  river  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  say  somewhere 
beyond  Blechendon  Terrace,  or  perhaps  even  as  far  as  Mil- 
brook  Point  or  Milbrook  itself  at  the  one  extremity,  and  nearly 
as  far  as  Netley  Fort  on  the  other,  the  distance  at  which 
lines  of  houses  are  to  be  kept  from  the  river  should  also  be  fixed 
on.  Then  construct  a  sewer  also  the  whole  of  this  length,  be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  water,  taking  care  to  provide  for  the 
free  egress  of  streams  of  water  to  the  river,  by  conducting 
them  in  inverted  siphons  under  the  sewer  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others,  where  the  clear  water  is  of  some  extent,  as  in  that  of  the 
river  Itchen,  carrying  the  sewer  (in  a  cast-iron  pipe,  perhaps  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  joined  so  as  to  support  itself)  over  the 
stream.  This  arch  may  be  of  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  masted 
ships  to  pass  underneath.  The  sewer  also  should  have  occa- 
sional safety  sluices,  to  admit  of  turning  its  contents  at  once 
into  the  bay  in  case  of  extraordinary  rains,  or  other  cases  that 
might  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  sewer.  This  main  sewer 
we  would  carry  down  for  a  mile  or  two  parallel  to  the  margin 
of  the  bay,  raising  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  gradually  to  the 
surface,  so  as  at  the  extreme  end  to  deliver  its  contents  there  in 
such  a  situation,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  render  them 
available  for  irrigation  or  other  agricultural  purposes. 

The  object  of  this  main  sewer  is  to  intercept  all  the  other  sewers, 
so  as  to  prevent  now,  and  at  all  future  times  (with  the  exception 
of  cases  when  the  safety  sluices  are  opened),  any  of  the  sewers 
from  emptying  themselves  into  the  bay.  When  the  town  extends 
in  all  directions,  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  third,  intercepting 
sewer  may  be  required  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ;  the  direction 
of  these  may  be,  if  the  surface  will  admit,  somewhat  parallel  to 
the  main  sewer ;  and  they  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  deliver 
the  sewerage  on  the  surface  at  higher  levels  than  that  of  the 
lower  or  main  sewer,  so  that  the  contents  shall  be  applicable  to 
higher  grounds. 

The  principal  objection  that  we  can  foresee  will  be  made  to 
our  plan  of  having  the  main  sewer  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
edge  of  Southampton  Water,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  conduct- 
ing such  a  sewer  across  the  river  Itchen ;  but  over  this  river, 
or  one  as  wide  as  the  Thames,  a  sewer  might  be  conducted,  as 
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we  have  already  stated,  by  a  siphon  supported  at  any  height 
that  may  be  required  Let  it  always  be  recollected  that 
when  a  siphon  is  introduced  into  a  sewer,  no  very  weighty 
materiab  will  be  carried  over  by  it,  so  that  the  tank  or  weu  in 
which  the  longer  leg  of  the  siphon  is  inserted  will  receive  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  sewerage,  which  may  be  carted  away  as  often 
as  is  found  necessary. 

If  some  plan  of  sewerage,  such  as  we  have  above  suggested, 
were  adopted  at  Southampton,  the  water  of  the  estuary  would 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome ;  but  if  some  such  plan 
be  not  adopted,  even  if  the  mud  were  taken  out,  the  deposit  of 
the  sewers  would  soon  occupy  its  place  and  rise  above  the  water, 
and  render  the  shore,  in  time,  much  more  unwholesome  than  it 
is  at  present ;  and  this  unwholesomeness  must  necessarily  increase 
as  the  town  increases  in  size. 

How  the   sewerage  of  Southampton  is  managed  at  present 
we  know  not ;  but  that  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  we  had  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  in  walking  along  the  streets  that  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  worse  in  the  obscure 
streets    and    by-places,   into    none    of  which   did   we   enter. 
Wherever  a  town  is  to  be  formed  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  a  lake, 
or  an  inlet  or  bay  of  the  sea,  this  mode  of  having  an  intercept- 
ing sewer  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  clear  water,  will  be  found 
an  exemplification  of  the   true  principles  of  sewer  arrange- 
ment.    In  a  populous  country  like  England,  the  laige  rivers, 
such  as  the  Thames,  ought  to  have  side  sewers,  which  may  be 
open  ditches  in  parts  of  the  country  not  built  on,  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth;  and  the  tributary  rivers  ought  also  to 
have  their  sewers.     The  clear  streams  can  always  be  admitted 
under  the  sewer,  or  the  sewer  may  be  carried  over  the  river  by 
an  upright  siphon;  the  sewerage  can  always  be  delivered  oa 
the  surface    for  agricultural  purposes    by  divergent  ditches; 
which,  instead  of  following  the  slope  of  the  sewer,  shall  proceed 
from  it  in  a  very  gently  sloping  direction,  till  the  bottom  of  th« 
ditch  is  at  last  on  the  surface,  and  the  water  running  over  and 
manuring  the  fields. 

Direction  of  Streets,  —  In  a  town  that  has  the  character  of 
being  damp,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  lay  out  the  streets  in 
such  a  manner,  more  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  as  that  the 
sun  may  shine  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  street,  and  also  on 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  both  sides,  every  day  in  the  year  in 
which  it  appears.  For  this  reason,  as  many  of  these  streets  as 
possible  should  be  in  the  direction  of  south  and  north,  and  as  few 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  All  the. diagonal 
directions  are  admissible,  and  to  be  preferred  in  proportion  as 
they  deviate  from  the  east  and  west  Une  towards  the  south  line. 
A  street  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  has  the  houses  on  the 
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north  side  too  hot  durmg  summer^  and  the  houses  on  the  south 
side  do  not  enjoy  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  number  of 
weeks  during  winter.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  a 
house  which  stands  east  and  west ;  but^  as  we  have  already  said 
so  much  on  this  subject  in  our  Cottage  Architecturcy  as  well  as 
in  this  Magazine,  we  drop  it  abruptly. 

Architecture  of  Street  Buildings.  —  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
town  where  so  many  buildings  have  been  recently  erected,  and 
so  very  little  taste  e:diibited  in  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
buildings  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  villa  of  Mr.  Hoare  at 
Shirley,  we  really  cannot  refer  to  one  as  a  specimen  of  good  taste. 
It  is  true  our  walks  have  been  very  limited,  and  we  have  not 
seen  the  Infirmary,  but  we  have  ridden  through  the  continuation 
of  the  High  Street.  There  are  two  Banks  and  two  warehouses 
that  are  negatively  good,  because  they  do  not  offend  by  mis- 
placed ornament,  that  is,  ornament  placed  out  of  the  regular 
order  in  which  it  ought  to  be  introduced.  To  show  what  we 
mean  by  bad  architecture  and  bad  taste,  we  shall  take  a  street  of 
six-roomed  houses,  viz.  Bernard  Street,  lately  built  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  could  be  under  no  control  as  to  his  elevations  but 
that  of  his  own  wishes.  The  street  is  of  a  very  sufficient 
width,  being  of  one  third  more  than  the  height  of  the  houses. 
The  line  of  frontage  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  supporting  a 
small  entablature ;  and  in  each  of  these  pilasters  there  is  a 
sunk  panel  which  is  surrounded  with  mouldings  like  those  of  a 
room  door,  or  inside  window-shutter.  To  sink  panels  in  pi- 
lasters, and  ornament  these  panels  with  mouldings,  is  to  destroy 
altogether  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  pilaster,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  piece  of  joiner's  work.  Before 
any  pilasters  were  added  to  such  an  elevation,  there  ought  to 
have  been  facings  to  the  doors  and  windows.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain gradation  of  architectural  ornament  in  which  alone  it  can 
be  introduced  with  propriety.  In  every  building,  the  first  addi- 
tions to  what  is  merely  necessary  are  architraves,  that  is,  facings 
or  finishings  of  some  sort  to  the  doors  and  windows ;  the  second 
is  the  cornice  or  other  termination  to  the  waUs  which  support  the 
roof;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  chimney  tops.  After  this,  the 
expression  of  construction  may  be  given  to  the  walls  by  pilasters, 
piers,  buttresses,  or  whatever  is  required  for  the  architectural  fic- 
tion that  is  to  be  adopted ;  for  pilasters  being  originally  square 
pillars  of  stone  or  wood  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with  materials  that  took  no 
part  in  supporting  the  roof,  the  raising  of  the  appearance  of  pilas- 
ters on  the  face  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  in  plaster  or  stone,  is  a 
mere  fiction  adopted  to  carry  out  the  style.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, one  architect  in  a  score  that  knows  his  art  scientifically,  or 
can  give  a  scientific  reason  for  what  he  does. 

Q  Q  4 
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We  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  town    of    South- 
ampton should  imitate  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  a  com- 
mittee of  taste,  composed  of  architects,  engineers,  and  amateurs, 
with  power  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  professional  men  from 
London  or  elsewhere,  to  which  all  designs  for  buildingfs  what- 
ever should  be  submitted  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  cany 
them  into  execution.     We  would  by  no  means  have   all  the 
designs  corrected   by  one  architect,   as   is   the   case    in    some 
cities  on  the  Continent,  however  great  the  genius  and  abili- 
ties of  that  architect  might  be,  lest  we  should  introduce  a  same- 
ness of  manner;  but,  when  a  design  was  disapproved  of,  we 
would  desire  the  parties  to  bring  fresh  ones,  pointing  out  the 
faults  of  those  that  we  rejected,  by  which  means   we  should 
hope  to  unite  a  certain  degree  of  originality  with  sound  sense 
and  good  taste. 

It  seems  that  in  Southampton  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
employing  any  other  talent  than  that  of  persons  located  in  the 
town,  which  is  a  most  contracted  idea,  calculated  to  perpetuate 
things  as  they  are,  and  impede  every  great  improvement ;  in 
short,  calculated  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  doctrine  of  pi«- 
cedents,  which  is  now  held  up  as  an  infallible  guide  in  Gothic 
architecture  by  the  Camden  Society,  which  may  truly  be  called 
a  society  for  impeding  the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  Gotmc 
style.     Precedents,  whether  in  architecture,  agriculture,  or  any 
other  art,  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest  bane  to  all  improvement. 

Public  Walks.  —  These  should  be  provided  for  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  especially  all  along  the  shore  from  one 
end  of  the  quay  to  the  other.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  see 
trees  growing  vigorously  along  the  sea-shore ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  elms  and  limes,  which  are  the  only  kinds  growing  there 
at  present,  we  would  add  common,  Neapolitan,  Norway,  and 
other  maples,  hoary  poplars,  Turkey  oaks,  and  a  number  of 
others  which  stand  the  sea  breeze.  Some  broad  streets  might 
be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side ;  and  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  boulevard  or  of  a  zone,  such  as  we  have  recommended 
for  the  extension  of  London  (Vol.  for  1829,  p.  687.  fig.  171.)> 
with  trees  and  broad  expanses  of  turf,  might  be  carried  from  the 
quays  up  to  some  open  places  in  the  New  Town,  so  as  to 
form  very  handsome  drives  and  walks,  and  to  insure  breathing- 
places  of  several  acres  of  turf,  and  ventilation  for  all  the  in-  , 
habitants.  The  walks  which  now  exist  are  very  deficient  in 
good  seats :  and  there  ought  also  to  be  covered  seats  along 
the  quays  for  protection  from  the  sun  during  summer,  or  the 
rain  during  winter. 

If  a  suitable  situation  could  be  found,  an  arboretum,  or  a 
complete  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable addition.     We  hope,  however,  that  no  attempt  will  be 
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made  to  plant  an  arboretum  on  less  ground  than  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  That  extent  of  ground  might  be  purchased  on  a  build- 
ing speculation,  the  interior  planted  as  an  arboretum,  and  the 
circumference  built  on,  either  with  detached  villas,  or  with 
continuous  rows  of  houses,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

An  additional  supply  of  water  to  the  town  is  now  sought  for 
by  sinking  an  artesian  well,  the  depth  of  which  at  present  is 
1170  ft.,  and  the  cost  hitherto  is  12,000/.  The  chalk  is  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  gone  through,  so  that  it  is  hoped  water  will 
speedily  be  obtained,  and  we  trust  this  will  be  the  case.  If 
this  resource  should  fail,  however,  there  are  others  which  can 
be  rendered  available,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  town 
being  in  time  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

The  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market  at  Southampton  is  a  century 
behind  Covent  Grarden.  We  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  such  wretched  cabbages,  turnips,  and  even  potatoes,  could 
have  been  exposed  for  sale ;  and  the  fruit,  more  especially  the 
apples  and  pears,  is  still  worse  than  the  vegetables.  A  spirited 
market-gardener  from  London,  who  might  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton,  would  be  sure  to  do  well,  as  fine 
fruit  and  vegetables  generally  only  need  to  be  seen  to  command 
a  sale.  As  to  flowers,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  so  large 
a  town  with  so  few,  on  the  window-sills,  in  the  shops,  or  in 
the  little  front  gardens,  of  which,  however,  there  are  scarcely 
any.  How  different  from  Brighton  !  though  the  latter  place  is 
much  more  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  a  colder  climate. 

Evening  Shelters  for  Working  Men.  —  Some  years  ago,  in 
autumn,  we  stopped  all  night  in  the  little  town  of  Romsey,  and 
we  were  struck  with  the  number  of  workmen  standing  in 
groups  in  the  market-place,  and  before  the  doors  of  public- 
houses,  even  after  it  was  dark.  It  immediately  occurred  to  us, 
that  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  tradesmen 
of  London  for  their  unmarried  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
would  be  a  very  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  Romsey  la- 
bourers, whom  we  presumed  to  be  also  single  men,  with  no  other 
home  than  perhaps  a  garret  bed,  and  consequently  without  any 
place  in  which  they  could  spend  the  evening,  except  the 
public-house.  What  we  then  proposed  for  Romsey,  we  now 
propose  for  Southampton,  viz.  that  there  should  be  rooms 
opened  here  and  there  throughout  the  town,  furnished  with  a 
table,  forms,  and  seats;  and,  when  the  nights  were  dark  and 
cold,  with  a  fire  and  candles.  On  the  table  there  should  be  a 
number  of  cheap  publications,  such  as  Chambers's  Journal^  the 
Penny  Magojdne^  &c.  One  man  should  have  the  care  of  the 
room,  and  should  be  entitled  to  charge  a  halfpenny  for  every 
one  who  entered  it.  It  should  also  be  a  part  of  his  duty,  if  the 
company  in  the  room  requested  it,  to  read  aloud  to  them,  or 
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in  some  way  or  other  to  amuse  them,  no  smoking  or  drinking 
being  allowed.     It  is  obvious  that  this  would  add  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  that  part  of  the  labouring  population  who  had 
no  regular  home,  even  if  they  did  nothing  but  sit  and  sleep 
there ;  and  the  expense  to  the  town  would  not  be  great.      The 
moral  character  of  the  population  would,  in  time,  be  very  con- 
siderably improved.     The  rooms  might  be  taken  in  some  of  the 
back  streets,  where  houses  are  cheap.     We  have  no  doubt  there 
are  many  yoimg  men  in  Southampton  that  would  volunteer  to 
deliver  lectures,  or  to  recite  amusing  or  instructive  passages 
from  books,  or  otherwise  to  entertain  the  occupants  of  such 
rooms  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  long  winter  evenings*      The 
rooms  ought  to  be  closed  at  9  o'clock  at  the  very  latest^  for 
every  labouring  man  ought  to  be  in  his  bed  at  that  hour. 

Naming  the  Streets  and  numbering  tJie  Houses* — Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
raised  letters  used  in  naming  streets,  particularly  in  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.     The  best  mode,  we  believe,  is  that  described  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Robison,  under  the  signature  "  Civis."  (See 
p.  88.)  The  numbers  of  the  houses  ought,  as  in  Paris  and  many 
of  the  new  streets  in  London,  to  have  the  odd  niunbers  on  one 
side,  and  the  even  ones  on  the  other :  and  the  numbers  ought 
always  to  commence  at  the  same  extremity  of  the  street,  at  the 
end  nearest  say  the  south  for  streets  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  at  the  east  end  of  streets  running  east  and  west. 
By  examining  the  map  of  Paris,  many  excellent  hints  will  be 
obtained  for  street  arrangements. 

Regulating  the  Charges  made  by  Cabs^  Flies,  Sec  —  The  impo- 
sitions of  the  cabmen,  coachmen,  and  flymen,  plying  at  the 
termini  of  the  railroads,  is  notorious  to  every  rwlroad  traveller ; 
and,  indeed,  the  drivers  of  hackney  vehicles,  wherever  they  may 
be  stationed,  or  by  whom  employed,  seldom  fail  attempting  to 
overreach  their  employers.  The  remedy  for  this,  in  the  interior 
of  towns,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  appointing  a  great  number 
of  places,  where  every  quarrel  with  regard  to  chaige  may  be 
adjusted ;  and,  in  regard  to  railroads,  we  think  an  officer  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  the  directors  to  determine  all  fares  of  cabs, 
flies,  or  coaches,  and  that  the  determination  of  this  officer  should 
be  considered  to  be  final  by  all  those  who  ply  for  fares  at  the 
termini.  This  officer  should  be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  outpast,  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  all  the  carriages  going  in  and  out  should 
pass  before  him ;  and  the  driver  of  each  hackney  vehicle  as  it 
passed  in,  of  which  the  fare  was  not  agreed  on  between  the  driver 
and  the  hirer,  should  apply  to  the  officer,  showing  the  luggage, 
&c.,  and  stating  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  was  going,  so 
that  the  charge  might  be  settled  at  once.  Some  arrangement 
of  this  kind  appears  to  us  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  think 
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the  directors  of  railroads^  who  have  ahready  done  so  much  for 
the  comfort  of  the  public,  ought  not  to  grudge  the  additional 
charge  which  such  an  officer  as  the  one  we  contemplate  would 
involve. 

Perhaps,  in  the  interior  of  towns,  a  number  of  the  more 
respectable  shopkeepers  might  be  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  office  of  settling  cab  and  hacknej  fares ;  and  of  course  no 
cab,  or  other  public  vehicle  plying  for  hire,  ought  to  be  licensed, 
whose  proprietor  would  not  assent  to  this  arrangement. 

The  names  of  the  shopkeepers  who  would  undertake  to  settle 
fares,  the  fares  themselves,  and  all  other  regulations  concerning 
them,  ought  to  be  printed  in  a  distinct  type,  and  fixed  up  in  a 
conspicuoiis  place  in  every  public  vehicle,  as  in  Paris.  As  a 
proof  that  this  would  be  useful  in  Southampton,  we  may  state 
that,  when  we  were  there,  we  were  charged  2«.  ^d,  from  the 
terminus  to  the  pier  on  one  occasion,  though  the  fixed  fare,  as 
we  learned  afterwards,  is  only  \s. ;  and  on  another  occasion  we 
also  paid  2s.  6d.  where  the  fixed  fare  was  Is.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  fares  being  fixed  was  of  no  use  to  us,  because  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  them  till  after  we  had  yielded 
to  the  imposition;  whereas,  had  the  fares  been  printed  and 
fixed  up  in  the  vehicle,  as  in  Paris,  we  or  any  other  stranger 
would  have  been  immediately  aware  of  the  right  sum  we  ought 
to  have  paid. 

The  shopsy  owing  to  the  warm  moist  air  of  Southampton,  are 
infested  with  flies  to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  but,  as  most 
of  these  shops  are  without  cross  lights,  the  flies  might  be  easily 
prevented  from  entering  them  by  the  very  simple,  economical, 
and  efficient  mode  adopted  in  the  butchers'  shops  in  Italy,  and 
first  brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  William  Spence,  Esq., 
being  published  in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.y  and  also  in  our  Vol.  for 
1836,  p.  264.,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1834,  p.  271.  This  mode 
consists  in  the  application,  against  the  open  door  or  open  window, 
of  a  very  wide-meshed  black  net;  and  we  observed,  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  butchers 
of  Torquay,  with  perfect  success.  In  Southampton  it  is  much 
wanted,  not  only  in  the  butchers'  shops,  but  in  grocers',  confec- 
tioners', and  fruit  shops.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  not 
a  sufficient  repugnance  to  flies,  beetles  (which  are  singularly 
abundant,  at  least  in  Bernard  Street),  and  other  vermin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  to  care  much  about  them. 

The  Vineyardy  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  at  Shirley,  about  two  miles 
from  Southampton,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  from  the  ex- 
periments on  vines  now  carrying  on  there  by  the  proprietor. 
The  house  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Chichester. 
The  principle  of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  is  carried  by  Mr. 
Hoare  to  an  extreme  degree ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  us 
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if  he  eflFects  a  great  revolution  in  grape-growing,  both   in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass.     The  grounds  of  this  villa  occupy  two 
banks  almost  entirely  of  gravel,  and  which,  before  the  land  was 
purchased   by  Mr.  Hoare,  grew  little  else   but   heathy    dwarf 
furze,  and  brambles.     The  bank  on  which  the  house  is  placed, 
and  the  vineyard  established^  is  a  curve,  the  tangent  to  w^hich 
would  probably  form  an  angle  of  from  35**  to  45°  with   the 
horizon,  and  faces  the  south-east.     The  greater  part  of  this 
bank  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  against  low 
brick  walls  about  the  height  of  those  at  Thomery,  in    glazed 
pits,  and  larger  glazed  structures,  and  perhaps  trained  round 
hollow  brick  columns,  provided  some  experiments  now  in  pro- 
gress succeed  as  well  as  they  promise  to  do.    On  the  upper  part 
of  this  bank  stands  the  house ;  and  in  the  bottom,  between  the 
two  banks,  is  a  running  stream.     On  the  opposite  bank  Mr. 
Hoare  has  planted  a  pine  wood,  which  has  already  an  excellent 
effect,  besides  its  utility  in  shutting  out  the  rising  village. 

As  something  more  may  probably  be  expected  from  us  re- 
specting the  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  at  Shirley,  we  may 
observe  that  Mr.  Hoare  does  not  profess  to  have  any  thing  new 
on  that  point.  It  is  based,  he  says,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  his  Treatise,  without  the  slightest  deviation  whatever.  In- 
deed, the  result  of  every  year's  experience  strengthens  and  con- 
firms those  principles,  and  proves  to  Mr.  Hoare,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  they  cannot  be  transgressed  with 
impunity.  He  further  observes  that  some  of  the  principles  he 
has  laid  down  may  even  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
has  stated,  and  with  very  considerable  advantage.  Two  of 
these,  he  says,  are,  that  which  enforces  the  necessity  of  having 
a  perfectly  dry  soil  for  vines  to  root  in,  and  that  of  limiting  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  a  vine  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bring  to 
maturation.  Mr.  Hoare  hopes  shortly  to  establish  the  fact  that 
vines  will  perfect  their  fruit,  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty, 
when  planted  in  a  mass  of  dry  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  soil, 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  when  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
And  he  flatters  himself  that  this  will  ultimately  be  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  ever  yet  introduced  into  the  horticul- 
tural practice  of  this  country.  With  reference  to  the  sorts 
Mr.  Hoare  cultivates,  the  two  principal  are  the  White  Mus- 
cadine and  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  he  considers  are  the 
very  best  that  can  be  grown  for  general  purposes. 

On  asking  Mr.  Hoare's  opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts's  practice  o£ 
thinning  the  buds  while  the  leaves  are  yet  on,  his  answer  was, 
that  he  thought  it  a  good  one ;  and,  in  fact,  another  step  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  in  concentrating  the  sap,  which  must 
be  constantly  attended  to  in  this  country  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  solar  heat.     The  direct  advantages  of  the  practice 
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arise  from  its  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  buds  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  organised  matter  than  they  would 
otherwise  possess,  which  enables  them  to  nourish  and  mature 
the  fruit  they  produce  to  a  proportionately  greater  extent.  It 
is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  undercropping,  which 
Mr.  Hoare  is  so  constantly  and  so  strenuously  insisting  upon  in 
his  book,  and  in  his  interviews  with  gardeners  and  amateurs,  by 
great  numbers  of  whom  he  is  visited.  Mr.  Roberts's  practice, 
Mr.  Hoare  observes,  would  be  of  no  benefit  on  the  open  wall. 
There  are  many  statements  and  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Roberts's  book,  in  reference  to  the  glass  culture  of  the  vine, 
which  Mr.  Hoare  does  not  approve  of;  and,  in  short,  he  con- 
siders the  disbudding  with  the  leaves  on  as  the  only  part  that 
claims  either  to  be  new  or  of  much  yalue. 


Art.  VII.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management,  vi  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor,  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  RoIIe. 

{Continued from  p.  546.) 

Letter  XXII.     The  principal  Causes  of  Canker  in  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 

Apricots, 

Having  promised  you,  when  here,  a  few  of  my  own  practical 
observations  on  what  I  consider  tlie  principal  cause  of  canker  in 
peacheSy  nectarines^  and  apricots^  I  now  send  them  to  you.  Every 
person  that  is  in  any  way  whatever  acquainted  with  those  fruits 
knows  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  and  that  they  require 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  a  wall,  &c. ;  but  we  never  shall 
have  good  and  certain  fruit-bearing  trees,  of  the  above  kinds,  in 
this  country,  for  many  years  together,  until  we  give  them  some 
farther  protection  than  a  bare  wall.  I  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied,  for  some  years,  that  the  winters  we  get  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  canker  in  our  fruit  trees ;  and  presently,  in  my 
humble  way,  I  will  attempt  to  point  out  several  instances  that  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  practice. 

In  the  years  1815  and  1816,  I  recollect  assisting  to  make  a 
new  kitchen-garden  in  a  field,  where  the  surface  soil,  for  about 
2  ft.  in  depth,  was  a  beautiful  sandy  loam ;  the  subsoil  a  sand : 
in  some  places  there  were  spots  of  marl  to  be  seen  in  trenching  it, 
which  was  well  done ;  in  others  a  shell  rock,  that  is,  thin  layers 
of  flat  stone;  and  altogether  as  fine  a  bottom,  for  the  well-doing 
of  fruit  trees  and  kitchen-gardening  generally,  as  one  could  wish. 
^Vhere  it  was  considered  more  soil  was  required,  it  was  carted 
from  an  adjoining  field,  taking  the  surface  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
and  an  old  hedge-bank.     A  12  ft.  wall  was  built  all  round  it. 
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and  a  slip  or  belt  fenced  in  with  pale  fencing  from  30  ft  to  36  ft. 
from  the  wall,  all  round ;  so  that  both  sides  of  the  wall   were 
brought  into  use*     The  wall  was  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best-trained  fruit  trees  that  could  be  got  at  that  time ;   some 
from  Lee  and  Kennedy's,  others  from  France.      They   'were 
planted  with  great  care,  keeping  the  roots  well  to  the  surface ; 
and  they  grew  away  to  such  a  degree,  that,  to  throw  them  into 
a  bearing  state,  in  the  spring  of  1818  we  root-pruned  many  of 
them,  which  was  the  means  of  their  making  as  beautiful^  thick^ 
short-jointed,   and  full-eyed  wood,  as  one  could   wish  to  see. 
Indeed,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  which  was  a  very  long,  hot,  and 
dry  summer,  there  was  a  beautiful  crop  of  fine  fruit  on  many  of 
the  trees;  and,  in  1819  and  1820,  I  think  I  never  in  my  whole 
practice  saw  handsomer,  better-trained,  and  more  fruitful  trees, 
or  trees  that  brought  fruit  to  better  perfection.     Root-pruning 
occasionally  any  tree  that  is  too  luxuriant  is   the  means  o£ 
immediately  bringing  it  into  a  bearing  state.    The  trees  entirely 
covered  the  wall  in  most  places  by  1820,  and  it  was  truly  a 
.   pleasure  to  be  with  them  pruning,  nailing,  &c.     On  the  2l8t  of 
December  of  that  year  it  set  in  a  very  cold  strong-blowing  north- 
east wind,  and  froze  very  severely :  it  continued  blowing  and  freez- 
ing for  many  days.     On  the  20th  of  January,  1821,  the  wind 
shifted  full  south,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  every  thing 
was  loaded  with  ice  and  ^rime ;  and  the  thermometer  exactly  at 
zero  at  five  in  the  morning.    On  taking  hold  of  iron  it  stuck  to 
my  hands ;  and  the  foggy  rime  so  twinged  my  nose,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  my  hand  to  it.    Having  some  distance  to  go  that 
morning,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  nose  warm  for  some  time. 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and  melted  off  the  rime;  and 
almost  every  plant  that  was  green,  on  which  the  sun  shone,  waa 
roasted  up,  and  died.  I  recollect  what  a  strong  smell  it  caused  in 
the  market-gardens  about  London.     There  was  scarcely  a  green 
vegetable  left.    The  evergreens  suffered  greatly,  and  tne  above- 
described  fruit  trees  were  so  punished  that  they  were  completely 
crippled.    I  recollect  they  never  flourished  after ;  many  of  them 
were  cankered  all  over,  where  the  sun  was  the  most  powerful. 
When  the  pruning  and  n^ling  season  came  the  young  wood  was 
full  of  spots,  and  when  the  sap  rose  all  these  spots  became 
gummy.     Likewise  in  many  places  about  the  old  branches,  par- 
ticularly about  the  stem  of  the  tree  above  where  it  was  worked, 
were  other  spots,  where  the  bark  died,  and  went  dry,  like  as 
if  it  had  been  burnt.     The  consequence  was,  when  the  trees 
should  have  come  into  bloom,  much  of  the  bud  had  fallen  off; 
and  much  of  it  that  did  have  strength  to  expand  was  so  feeble 
and  weak  that  but  a  very  scanty  crop  of  fruit  was  the  result  the 
following  summer,  and  that  but  poor  and  small ;  then,  when  the 
leaf  should  have  expanded,  it  took  to  curling  up  and  blistering. 
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With  all  the  washing  and  picking  over,  it  was  continually 
smothered  with  the  aphis  of  different  kinds.  After  midsummer 
many  of  the  old  branches  died  piecemeal ;  and  the  young  wood  that 
the  trees  did  make  was  poor^  and  much  subject  to  the  red  spider 
in  the  latter  end  of  summer.  In  the  course  of  about  three  years 
after,  every  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  except  part  of  one  old 
Koyal  George  peach,  was  dead  and  gone.  All  the  fault  was  laid 
to  the  subsoil ;  not  the  least  idea,  or  the  least  remark,  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  severe  frost,  only  that  it  had  killed  all  the  furze 
on  the  commons,  almost  every  evergreen,  and  all  the  vegetables : 
not  so  much  as  one  cabbage  or  broccoli  was  left  in  the  whole 
garden.  Time  passed  on,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  practice  in 
different  places.  I  was  in  the  habit,  for  years,  of  going  to  see 
every  place  of  any  note  every  opportunity  I  had ;  and,  in  damp 
foggy  situations,  I  have  often  seen  the  wall  trees  very  much 
punished  by  the  frost  in  the  above-described  manner.  When 
the  winter  of  1838  came  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  more  fully  than  heretofore ;  for  I  believe  it  killed 
thousands  of  wall  trees,  and  punished  them  so  severely  that  they 
have  died  a  branch  at  a  time  since. 

On  entering  Bicton  Grardens  in  1840,  where  the  frost  had 
not  been  so  severe,  I  thought  I  never  had  beheld  a  finer  lot  of 
peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees,  covering  a  large  space  of 
wall.  In  January,  1841,  we  had  three  days  of  continued  driv- 
ing thick  fog,  like  mizzling  rain,  the  thermometer  standing  in 
the  day  at  30*^  and  at  night  at  28®  ;  so  that  every  thing  that 
caught  this  driving  south-east  fog  was  glazed  all  over  with  ice. 
The  fog  cleared  off  the  third  night ;  the  stars  twinkled,  and 
there  was  17®  of  frost  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning :  the 
sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  continued  shining  until  noon. 

When  pruning  these  poor  trees  in  the  spring,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification of  again  seeing  what  I  have  before  stated,  viz.,  the 
young  wood  full  of  spots.  When  the  season  advanced  most  of 
the  buds  dropped  off;  the  others  opened  very  weak,  the  prin- 
cipal falling  off  without  setting  any  fruit ;  and  several  of  the 
finest  and  most  luxuriant  trees  actually  died  before  the  follow- 
ing October.  Some  have  died  since;  others  have  lost  large 
branches ;  and  others  again  are  full  of  those  spots  on  the  old 
wood,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  frost  and  sun,  looking  like 
burnt  places,  the  bark  having  been  drawn  away  from  the  wood, 
and  never  adhering  to  it  again.  The  plum  stocks  that  many  of 
them  were  worked  on  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  but  filled  the 
ground  with  suckers  all  round,  as  far  as  the  large  roots  ex- 
tended ;  and  on  taking  them  up  I  carefully  examined  them,  and 
foimd  the  roots  sound  and  good;  full  of  strength  and  vigour. 
The  preparation  made  for  them,  and  the  subsoil  too,  are  very 
similar  to  what  I  have  before  described;  lying  very  healthy 
and  dry,  nothing,  I  tlunk,  can  well  be  bettet. 
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The  same  ecason  I  noticed  many  of  the  standard  plums, 
apples,  and  pears,  expand  their  blossom  very  weakly,  and  it  fell 
off.  The  leaf  and  young  shoots  were  curled  up  and  smothered 
with  honey-dew,  and  varieties  of  aphis ;  the  trees  on  the  west 
walls  suffering  least.  I  always  found  the  trees  that  were  most 
injured  were  those  which  were  covered  with  white  rime  or  hoar- 
frost after  much  wet,  or  in  moist  situations.  A  dry  hard  frost 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on  them ;  but  damp- 
ness with  a  severe  frost,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  rime  or  hoar- 
frost, which  causes  those  spots  and  blisters  on  both  old  and 
young  wood,  by  raising  the  bark  from  the  wood,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  causing  the  moisture  the  wood  contains  to  ex- 
pand, and  leaving,  when  the  frost  is  gone,  a  cavity  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  those  parts  so  affected.  Of  course,  the  tree 
that  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  unripe  is  the  greatest  sufferer : 
the  young  wood  looking  spotted  and  gununy ;  the  old  wood 
having  dead  spots  of  great  length  in  some  instances,  and  after  a 
time  cracking  and  oozing  out  gum ;  and  those  branches  which 
have  the  bark  loosened  all  round  are  soon  observed  to  die  away. 
Some  others,  that  are  only  partly  affected,  will  flourish  for 
several  seasons,  and  bring  tolerable  fruit.  In  some  instances  I 
have  seen  the  bark  that  was  so  affected  cut  away,  and  new  bark 
enticed  to  grow  over  the  wound.  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  stem  or  stock  of  the  tree,  in  a  most  healthy  state,  oozing 
out  gum  in  great  abundance  at,  or  a  little  above,  the  place 
where  it  had  been  worked. 

What  makes  it  appear  to  me  the  more  probable  that  my  own 
observations  are  not  far  from  being  right  is,  that  you  never  see 
a  peach  or  a  nectarine  tree  get  the  canker  in  a  house  that  has 
the  borders  properly  made,  that  is  to  say,  well  drained ;  soil 
not  being  so  much  an  object  as  good  drainage  and  a  healthy 
dry  bottom ;  trees  can  always  be  well  fed  and  assisjted  when 
they  require  it.  But,  if  you  uncover  the  house  by  taking  the 
lights  off  before  the  wood  is  properly  ripened,  and  allow  the 
wood  to  get  frozen,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  see  the 
effects  of  canker  making  its  appearance ;  or,  if  by  chance  you 
leave  the  top-lights  down,  to  expose  the  trees  of  a  late  house,  in 
a  severe  frost,  you  will  be  certain  to  see  the  ill  effects  of  it  the 
next  spring  and  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tree  is 
bruised  in  any  way,  or  pruned  at  an  unseasonable  time,  you  will 
certainly  soon  see  your  old  complaint,  the  canker,  make  its 
appearance.  There  is  more  judgment  required  in  thoroughly 
ripening  the  wood,  than  in  ripening  the  fruit. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  any  fruit-bearing  tree,  with  its 
wood  in  a  soft  unripe  state,  can  produce  fruit  in  perfection  ? 
Is  it  not  a  most  unreasonable  thing  for  any  one  to  expect? 
How  can  any  man  expect  to  ripen  the  wood  of  either  peach  or 
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vine^  by  hurrying  the  lights  off  the  top  of  the  house  ?  Is  it  not 
most  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  thing  ?  Why  take  the 
liffhts  off  at  all  ?  Is  not  man  wise  enough  to  give  the  trees 
What  assistance  they  require  without  ? 

I  find,  by  taking  pains  and  pereevering  to  ripen  the  wood,  I 
am  saved  a  wonderful  deal  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
afterwards,  both  with  disease  and  vermin ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  were  this  more  attended  to,  and  the  trees  protected  in 
severe  weather,  we  should  not  hear  much  of  canker,  of  the  trees 
blooming  so  weakly,  of  the  fruit  not  setting  well,  or  of  its 
falling  off  after  having  set.  And,  again,  at  the  stoning  season 
we  should  not  hear  of  their  falling  off  in  such  abundance. 
Besides,  how  can  a  tree  make  perfect  wood  for  the  next  year, 
if  the  previous  year's  wood  was  not  ripened  and  perfect  ?  1  say 
the  remedy  lies  with  ourselves. 

I  have  seen  many  gardeners  take  the  lights  off  both  peach- 
houses  and  vineries,  and  I  have  heard  them  say  it  was  to  ripen  the 
wood.  I  say,  ripen  the  wood  first,  and  then,  if  you  think  proper 
to  expose  them  for  a  time,  do  so;  but  do  not  let  them  stay  to  be 
punished  and  crippled  with  severe  frost,  and  then,  say  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  border,  or  the  subsoil,  or  want  of  sufficient  drainage ; 
for  I  think  people  will  get  wise  enough,  after  a  time,  to  know 
better.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  not  see  so  much 
badly  coloured  fruit,  so  much  canker  and  shriveling. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  contention 
amongst  gardeners  respecting  the  cankering  of  fruit  trees; 
thereiore  I  hope  my  humble,  but  practical,  opinion  will  not  be 
the  means  of  causing  any  misunderstanding. 

It  is  my  intention,  for  the  future,  always  to  protect  wall 
trees,  under  my  charge,  against  severe  frost. 

I  will  endeavour,  when  treating  on  the  forcing  of  peaches,  to 
give  a  recipe  for  washing  them. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Jan.  9.  1843. 


Lbtter  XXIII.   Notes  on  the  One^Shift  Syttem  of  Poiting,  and  on  Charcoal. 

Many  of  our  most  extensive  practical  men  of  this  country  have  visited 
Bicton  this  season ;  and,  with  much  pleasure,  I  find  through  them  that  mv 
method  of  plant-potting  is  most  extensively  and  satisfactorily  practised.  \ 
have  read,  too,  with  some  interest,  this  summer,  a  said  to  be  new  method  of 
potting  plants :  I  imagine  it  is  founded  on  the  rough  soil  and  stone  system 
of  potting.  It  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  plants  were  exhibited,  and 
said  to  be  grown  on  this  so-called  one^shift  system;  although,  to  any  experi- 
enced man,  the  plants  were  well  known  to  have  been  growing  for  ye&ra  previ- 
ously on  the  old  system.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  but  little  merit  is  due  to 
this  system  at  present ;  for  I  hear,  on  good  authority,  (rom  different  quarters, 
that  many  valuable  plants  have  been  lost  through  going  to  the  extreme  with 
the  one-shif%.  Notwithstanding  it  is  said  to  be  a  more  natural  treatment  for 
plants,  I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion,  more  particularly  with  hard- 
3d  Ser.—  18^.   XI.  r  r 
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wooded  plants ;  althongh  many  practical  men  are  aware  I  have  been  in  the 
practice,  for  years,  of  giving  plants  very  extensive  shifts  :  how  else  could  it  be 
possible  to  have  plants  growing  in  a  small  60-sized  pot,  and  the  same  plants  in 
a  few  months  large  specimens  in  a  No.  1*  or  2-sized  pot,  amongst  lumps  of  soil 
and  stones  larger  than  a  60-sized  pot  itself?  For  my  own  part  1  shall  always 
shift  a  plant,  if  possible,  when  it  requires  it. 

Mr.  Ayres,  in  his  Weeklv  Calendar  to  the  Amateur,  in  the  Gardener*^ 
Chronicle^  in  the  beginnins  ot  this  summer,  makes  an  observation  on  the  use 
of  charcoal.  He  says,  *'  I  attribute  my  whole  success  in  plant-growing  to  the 
use  of  it ; "  observing  that  the  charcoal  I  make  use  of  is  all  made  from 
vegetable  refuse.  Possibly,  if  Mr.  Ayres  should  happen  to  read  mv  method 
of  plant-crowine  for  the  next  year,  he  will  discover  ttiere  is  something  else 
besides  charcoal  used  by  me ;  and  that  I  find  charcoal  made  from  an  old  gate 
post,  for  different  purposes,  answers  as  well  as  other  ve^table  refuse.  Although 
It  has  not  exactl^  the  merits  of  Old  Parr's  or  Monson's  pills,  I  hope  never 
to  be  without  it  for  plant,  fruit,  or  vegetable  growing. 

Bicton  GardcTU,  Sept.  20.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.     Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Bicton  Gardens,  in  October,  1843. 
By  Thomas  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  B.  Lousada,  Esq, 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  noble  gardens  at  Bicton  for  the  last 
six  years.  A  few  days  since  I  visited  Mr.  Barnes,  the  gardener,  and  I  found 
him  just  in  the  act  of  cutting  two  Queen  pine-apples.  As  they  were  such 
handsome  fruit,  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  dimensions,  weight,  &c.,  of  them. 

Weight.  Length.  Circumf.       Length  of  Crown.     LengUi  of  Stalk. 

1st.  61b.  2oz.  11    in.  18in.  2in.  3in. 

2d.    5lb.  7oz.  10|in.  17  iu.  2  in.  3  in. 

A  third  not  cut,  but  eauallv  handsome,  and  regularly  swollen.  These  are 
not  singular,  nor  any  novelty  there ;  for  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  fine  pines  are 
to  be  seen  at  Bicton.  Mr.  Barnes  thinks  he  will  improve,  even  on  these ; 
for  he  picks  out  some  fault  himself  in  every  thing  be  produces  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  extraordinarily  robust,  healthy,  and  vigorous  succession  pine  plants 
he  has,  I  think  he  is  going  a  fair  way  to  improve. 

I  can  only  say,  all  the  other  houses,  and  every  department,  are  in  equally 
good  keeping,  and  fully  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  of  them  this  last  year  in 
your  valuable  Magazine.  I  have  observed  in  the  present  month's  Magazine 
It  is  likely  we  shall  soon  see  Mr.  Barnes's  method  of  pine-growing.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  so  different  from  all  others,  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  greater 
sensation  amongst  pine-growers  generallv  than  any  thing  before  produced ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  viewed  with  mucn  interest.  In  every  house  you  go 
through  at  Bicton  there  are  some  novelties  to  be  seen :  the  orange,  camellia. 
New  Holland,  and  heath-houses,  have  all  rare  specimens,  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous condition.  The  extraordinary  specimen  of  J?rica  Massont,  I  must  say,  is 
at  this  time  truly  grand,  with  upwards  of  300  heads  of  its  beautiful  wax-like 
flowers  expanded.     It  is  worth  going  any  distance  to  see. 

In  the  large  palm-house,  with  its  noble  and  interesting  plants,  I  observed  at 
this  time  in  fruit  four  varieties  of  Musa;  viz.,  M.  Cavendishtt,  M.  Dacca, 
M.  sapi^ntum,  and  M.  paradisiaca.  A  noble  plant  of  Dorydnthes  cxc^lsa 
has  lately  been  in  flower,  and  there  are  many  other  equally  fine  plants. 

The  orchideous,  stove,  greenhouse,  and  conservatory  plants  are  all  equally 
healthy ;  and  in  each  holise  there  are  many  beautiful  and  rare  specimens. 

The  vinery  I  must  not  forget,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  far  surpasses 
every  thing  grown  in  the  way  of  grapes,  with  its  fine  handsome  bunches  and 
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large  berries  well  coloured.     In  a  word,  from  the  mushroom  to  the  pine- 
apple, it  far  exceeds  all  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Peak  Hofue  Gardens^  Sidmouth^  Devon,  October  7.  1843. 


Art.  IX.  Design  far  Five  Suburban  Dweilings,  forming  a  continuous 
Range,  with  their  Gardens.  By  R.  Yard  en,  Esq.,  Architect  and 
Landscape-Gardener. 

[We  request  the  attention  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  Southampton 

to  this  article.] 

This  range  of  buildings,  of  which  ^.  120.  is  a  general  plan,  with  the  dwell- 
ing-houses fronting  the  main  road,  and  the  stable  offices  placed  along  the  back 
road,  with  the  gardens  between,  may  be  increased  to  any  number  of  houses,  by 
repeating  the  end  houses,  without  materially  affectine  the  composition.  It  is 
oflittle  consequence  whether  the  fronts  be  of  light-coloured  brick  with  cement 
or  stone  dressings  ;  wholly  covered  with  cement ;  or  cased  with  wrought  free- 
stone ;  except  that  the  last  mode  makes  the  weaker  walL  The  centre  house 
is  considerably  the  largest.  It  is  entered  from  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns 
(fig,  122.  a),  the  access  to  which  is  through  the  three  centre  intercolumni- 
ations,  and  is  approached  by  three  steps.  Each  of  the  end  intercolumniations 
has  the  podium  extended  the  full  width  of  the  area  that  gives  light  to  the  base- 
ment story,  in  order  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  steps,  and  to  support  a  metal 
railing  to  fence  the  portico  from  the  area.  In  the  flanks  of  the  portico,  the 
railing  is  straight,  but  in  front  semi-elliptical ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  let  into  the 
columns,  but  to  be  supported  by  strong  standards  placed  tolerably  close  to 
them,  so  as  to  obviate  the  ill  effect  of  attaching  any  thing,  however  small,  to 
the  shafts  of  the  columns.  The  portico  is  surmounted  at  the  ends  with  two 
enriched  masses,  that  will  be  seen  to  great  advantage  against  the  plain  wall 
of  the  house ;  they  are  connected  by  gradients  or  little  steps. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  chambers  are  connected  by  architectural 
dressings,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  what  would  otherwise  be  an  ob- 
jectionable arrangement,  viz.,  that  of  havmg  the  piers  between  the  windows 
narrower  than  the  openings ;  and  it  likewise  has  the  effect  of  forming  a 
central  object  more  enriched  than  the  rest  of  the  design,  the  result  of  which 
is  generally  good. 

This  centre  house  has  a  pediment  over  it,  to  mark  it  as  the  principal 
feature  in  the  composition ;  and  the  pediment  is  crowned  with  an  ornamented 
acroterion.  The  windows  of  the  principal  floor,  on  each  side  of  the  portico, 
are  in  deep  recesses  between  antae  that  correspond  with  those  of  the  smaller 
porticoes,  which  connect  what  may  be  considered  as  the  wings.  The  windows 
above  these  are  small,  with  semicircular  heads,  over  which  the  wall  is  solid ; 
a  plain  surface  here  being  requisite  to  give  breadth  and  repose  to  the  compo- 
sition.   The  two  side  attics  must,  therefore,  be  lighted  by  flat  windows  in  the 

roof. 

The  entrance  from  the  portico  is  into  a  passage  having  a  groined  roof 
supported  on  antae.  A  door  on  the  right  hand  conducts  to  a  small  morning 
room  or  study  (6),  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  fitted  up  in  an  unpretending  manner. 
At  the  end  ot  the  passage  is  another  passage  somewhat  wider,  crossing  it  at 
right  angles,  likewise  having  a  groined  roof  supported  on  antae.  At  the  point 
where  the  two  passages  intersect  each  other,  the  groining  is  circular,  and  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  for  suspending  a  lamp.  At  the  end  of  the  passage, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  from  the  portico,  is  the  door  into  the  drawingroom 
(c),  an  apartment  27  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  three  windows,  and 
having  at  each  end  a  fireplace  between  two  arches,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
cornice  being  carried  all  round  the  ceiling  without  breaks.    The  transverse 
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paatage  baa,  on  the  right  hand  at  the  end,  n  door  to  give  access  to  the 
library  (d).  This  is  a  room  tliat  partakes  or  the  gallery  rurni  ;  it  being  Sih. 
long  and  10 IV,  broad ;  but  this  length  will  not  be  unsightly,  as  a  poriion  is 
parted  off  from  each  eod  b^  columns  and  sntEe.  On  ihe  contrary,  this  (arm 
vill  be  pBrtioutarly  convement,  {roio  its  presenting  a  very  large  surrace  of 
walling  for  the  bookcaies.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  and  is 
opposite  to  the  door.    By  this  arreDgement,  an  air  of  extent  and  magnificence 
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will  be  obtained  when  the  Ubrary  door  is  open,  as  the  chimneypiece  will 
form  a  handsome  object  for  terminating  the  vista  along  the  passage,  and  the 
pier-glass  over  it  will  reflect  back  the  passage  along  its  whole  extent,  up  to 
the  niche  and  statue  at  the  farther  end.  The  windows  are  one  at  each  end, 
which  wili  be  found  sufficient  to  light  the  whole  room,  notwithstanding  its 
great  length,  as  they  are  very  wide.  Between  the  columns  and  the  front 
window  is  a  door  into  the  morning  room  or  study  (6). 

The  left-hand  portion  of  the  transverse  passage  has  a  niche  at  the  end  for 
the  reception  ot  a  statue,  and  it  conducts  to  the  dining-room,  staircase, 
garden  door,  basement,  &c. 

The  dinine-room  (e)  is  19ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  consists  of  a  square  part  lighted 
by  two  windows,  and  an  elliptical  part  on  the  entrance  end  having  a  hu'ge 
window  of  painted  class  at  one  end,  and  the  door  at  the  other ;  the  fireplace 
is  in  the  centre  of  tne  flat  side  of  the  elliptical  end,  but  formed  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  a  projecting  chimney-breast,  as  that  would  interfere  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  curved  form.  The  flue,  which  is  9  in.  by  14  in.,  may  be 
carried  up  in  the  18  in.  wall,  without  any  such  addition  ;  and  the  projectins 
jambs  for  receiving  the  grate  need  not  be  higher  than  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
may  be  covered  with  marble,  so  as  to  form  a  bold  chimney  piece.  There  are 
two  large  niches  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  that  will  contain  groups  of 
statuary,  or  articles  of  furniture.  The  elliptical  portion  of  the  room  is  to 
have  a  domed  ceiling,  which  will  be  separated  from  the  flat  ceiling  of  the 
square  part  by  an  elliptical  arch.  The  effect  of  this  room  will  be  novel,  most 
likely  pleasing,  and  certainly  very  picturesque.  The  form  is  the  result  of 
necessity,  the  difficulty  being  to  arrange  in  any  other  manner  the  unequally- 
sized  and  arranged  windows.  The  sideboard  can  stand  in  the  square  part, 
opposite  the  windows,  which  will  leave  room  for  a  good  large  dming-table, 
that  may  have  the  end  nearest  the  fireplace  semicircumr. 

The  staircase  is  to  be  of  stone,  and  to  have  a  massive  metal  balustrading. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  a  skvlight,  and  a  window  on  each  of  the  chamber  floors. 
Under  the  chief  flight  of  stairs,  there  must  be  a  descent  of  three  steps  to  a 
landing  (/),  where  will  be  the  staircase  to  the  offices  in  the  basement,  and 
the  garden  door  entering  into  a  covered  porch,  having  the  garden  in  front  and 
a  water-closet  on  the  left  hand. 

The  other  houses  have  porticoes  (f ),  each  formed  by  two  engaged  and  two 
isolated  antse,  and  approached  by  three  Hteps  that  are  between  the  antae, 
and  each  portico  serves  as  the  entrance  to  two  dwellings.  The  doors  are 
opposite  tne  side  intercolumniations,  and  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end  of 
the  pronaos  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  All  these 
houses  have  the  same  accommodation.  From  the  portico,  the  entrance  is 
into  a  hall  {h)  16  ft.  by  10  fl.,  communicating  with  the  staircase  and  the 
body  of  the  house  by  an  open  archway,  and  with  the  garden  porch  (Jc)  by  a 
glazed  door.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  groined,  and  has  a  larce  compartment 
coved,  within  which  is  an  ample  skylight  of  the  same  form,  indicated  by  the 
inner  oval  dotted  line.  The  fireplace  b  on  the  right  hand  in  two  of  the 
houses,  and  on  the  left  hand  in  the  other  two.  The  staircase  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  described  for  the  centre  house,  except  that  the  ceiling  under  the 
landing  is  groined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  entrance  hall.  ( See  the  small 
dotted  oval  in  the  plans.)  The  doors  into  the  principal  rooms  are  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  dining-room  is  16  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  it  is  lighted  by  two 
windows  in  the  side,  looking  into  the  garden,  and  has  the  fireplace  at  the  end 
opposite  the  door. 

The  drawingroom  (m)  is  25  ft.  by  17  ft.,  lighted  by  three  windows  in  the 
side,  and  having  the  chimney-piece  m  the  centre  of  one  end,  and  a  niche  oppo- 
site to  it  [ovenooked  by  the  engraver  when  reducing  this  small  plan  from 
the  large  one].  There  wili  be  no  occasion  for  chimney-breasts  to  any  of  the 
rooms,  as  the  fireplaces  and  flues  may  be  all  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  j 

those  in  the  dining-room  of  the  centre  house.  I 
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The  kitchen  and  offices  are  in  the  basement,  and  the  staircase  from  them 
U  brought  up  under  the  principal  stairs.  The  water-closet  is  entered  from  the 
garden  porch. 

The  externa]  sides  of  the  houses  are  all  alike,  and  are  very  plain  (see 
JSg.  121.).    There  is  on  the  chamber  floor  one  window  in  the  centre  to  give 

light  to  a  small  bed  or  dress- 
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ing  room ;  and  there  is  on 
each  side  of  it  a  niche  for 
the  reception  of  statues. 
The  chimneys  rise  in  the 
centre  and  form  a  bold  pe- 
destal that  is  connected 
with  the  anjTular  blocks  by 
Fig.  iss.  End  View  Fig.  iM.  suie  View  <^tMe  Ckim^  eradetti.  This  pedestal  18 
^ike  Ck,mMcp.i^.  nn^iop.,  surmounted  by  ah  enriched 

band    or  crowning,  sculptured  with   honeysuckle  and  lotus,  as  shown  in 
Jigt,  123.  and  1 24. 

The  Gardentjbr  the  Fwe  Suburban  DwelUngt,  —  The  whole  plot  of  ground  in 
this  design  consists  of  two  acres  and  a  quarter ;  each  of  the  buildings  having 
one  rood  and  a  half,  of  which  one  rood  is  devoted  to  the  pleasure-garden, 
and  the  remainder  occupied  by  the  stable-yard,  site  of  dwelling-house,  and  the 
front  garden. 

This  plan  is  not  arranged  with  regard  to  any  particular  aspect,  as  the  ter- 
race must  be  placed  parallel  to  the  general  line  of  road  on  which  it  verges. 
On  thb  account,  the  gardens  are  laid  out  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  any  locality, 
by  merely  shifting  a  few  of  the  flower-beds  to  the  most  sunny  parts,  if  the 
places  shown  for  them  happen  to  be  too  much  in  shade :  this  may  be  done 
without  deranging  the  general  plan. 

The  ground  is  supposed  to  be  level,  but  a  slight  rise  or  a  few  inequalities 
will  not  be  injurious.  Each  garden  is  laid  out  difierently,  so  five  designs  are 
given  in  this  one  plan  (JSg.  120.)  for  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  suburban  residences  placed  in  rows  of  this  description. 

The  front  garden  is  common  to  all  the  houses,  and  the  entrance  is  at  either 
end  through  a  wide  carriage  gateway,  by  a  13  ft.  road  that  sweeps  boldly 
round  to  the  front  of  the  terrace.  No  flower  borders  are  here  introduced,  as 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  could  be  brought  to  agree 
among  themselves  to  bear  the  expense  of  proper  cultivation.  If  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  made,  they  might  be  introduced  with  good  effect. 

The  gardens  could  not  be  equally  apportioned,  owing  to  the  houses  being 
placed  at  some  distance  firom  the  side  walls,  which  gives  the  end  ones  more 
than  the  rest ;  although,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  separating  walls  have 
been  made  to  bend  away  from  the  centre  as  much  as  could  be  ventured  upon. 

The  garden  a  has  a  walk  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  that  conducts  from  the  back 
doorway,  in  a  serpentine  line,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  sweeping  in 
its  course  round  a  thicket  of  shrubs,  that  serves  to  conceal  from  the  house 
the  farther  part  of  it,  and  therebpr  leaves  to  the  imagination  the  task  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  lawn  m  that  direction.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
ground  the  walk  bends  suddenly  round,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  3'ard  wall  for 
a  short  distance ;  here  it  must  be  sunk  about  a  foot,  that  it  may  not  be  visible 
from  the  windows  of  the  dining-room  ;  and  the  turf  on  each  side  must  slope 
gently  down  to  it  in  a  natural  manner.  The  shrubbery,  formed  against  tne 
yard  wall  for  the  purpose  of  a  screen,  must  be  of  eveiigreens,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  faced  out  with  flowers.  From  this  part  there  is  an  entrance  to  the 
stable-yard.  The  main  walk  now  takes  a  direction  homeward  between  the 
boundary  wall  and  a  close  screen  of  shrubs,  which  conceals  it  from  the  house 
and  from  the  other  parts  of  the  garden.  The  wall  may  be  covered  with  Irish 
ivy,  if  the  aspect  is  such  as  will  not  allow  of  flowering  creepers  growing  freely 
against  it,  but  it  must  be  well  covered  with  leafage  of  some  kind  ;  and  the 
border  against  it,  which  is  18  in.  wide,  must  be  kept  well  stocked  with  such 
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garden  is  of  a  less  artificial  character.  The  walk  leaves  the  gniTellecl  drcle 
on  one  side,  and,  after  skirting  round  between  the  shrubbery  and  the  foliage- 
clad  walls,  reenters  on  the  opposite  side.  The  walk  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
must  be  sunk,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  principal  floor 
of  the  house,  that  apparent  extent  may  be  given  to  the  premises,  by  not  dis- 
playing the  junction  of  the  two  walks  that  leave  the  gravelled  circle  in 
opposite  directions.  The  imagination  will  supply  the  connexion,  and  no 
doubt  picture  it  as  being  at  a  considerable  distance  off;  most  likely  beyond 
the  yard  and  stable  bmldings.  Against  the  yard  wall  a  flower  bank  is  to  be 
placed,  having  lofty  shrubs  to  form  the  back  of  it. 

The  garden  d  is  laid  out  with  great  simplicity.  The  walk  leaves  the  back 
door  ofthe  house  in  a  serpentine  manner,  sweeping  round  a  clump  of  shrubs 
that  abuts  against  the  division  wall,  and  which  serves  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  farther  part  of  the  walk,  and  leaves  the  mind  to  supply,  by  imagination,  its 
subsequent  direction,  and  the  extent  of  the  demesne  on  that  side.  Yet  it 
continues  in  fact  almost  in  a  straight  line,  following  the  wall  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  ground,  then  turning  sharply  along  by  the  yard  wall,  where  it  is 
sunk  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  gardens,  and 
continues  skirting  the  side  wall,  and  finally  falls  into  itself  just  by  the  clump 
spoken  of  before.  Two  vases  may  be  introduced  in  this  garden  with  good 
effect,  as  they  will  combine  well  with  the  taxzas  placed  on  the  wall  between  it 
and  garden  c.  The  walls,  where  not  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  to  be 
covered  with  creepers,  and  two  raised  earth  flower  banks  are  to  be  placed 
against  them  near  to  the  house. 

The  garden  e  is  the  same  size  as  garden  a,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  similar  style. 
The  walk  which  from  the  dining-room  appears  to  be  the  main  one  sweeps 
directly  from  the  back  door,  round  the  house,  to  the  gate  in  the  fence  parting 
off  the  front  garden.  This  circuitous  direction  will  afford  great  play  to  the 
imagination  in  determining  the  boundary  of  the  premises,  especially  as  but 
one  walk  branching  from  it  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  that,  from  its  going  off  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  will  appear  requisite, 
and,  from  its  not  being  again  visible  (it  being  sunk  where  it  crosses  the  lawn) 
will  rather  add  to,  than  detract  from,  the  apparent  magnitude  ofthe  demesne. 
The  walk  that  conducts  round  the  garden  is,  for  the  most  part,  planted  off 
from  the  lawn,  and  entirely  so  from  the  house.  The  parterre  is  radiating 
and  placed  round  the  circular  walk ;  and  the  other  flower  beds  between  the 
walk  and  the  area  are  continued  round  the  comer  of  the  house  ;  all  which 
will  further  the  idea  of  the  principal  part  of  the  grounds  bein^  also  in  that 
quarter ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  open  vista  which  is  visible  along  the 
lawn,  will  present  from  the  dining-room  windows  the  effect  of  what  may  be 
considered,  for  a  suburban  residence,  a  very  extensive  garden. 


Art.  X.     What  Gardeners  might  learn  by  attending  to  the  Habits  of 

Birds.     B}'  John  Dunlop. 

Much  rational  amusement  might  be  found  by  gardeners  in  studying  the  habits 
of  birds  and  insects,  instead  of  frequenting  the  pot-house,  as  many  of  them 
do.  Although  I  have  been  a  strict  observer  of  nature  for  years,  vet  there  is 
scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  I  do  not  discover  something  whfch  I  before 
knew  nothing  o(.  For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  much  amused  with  a 
pair  of  wrynecks  (F6nx  TorquiUa),  which  had  nestled  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  in 
our  garden,  where  they  hatched  four  young  ones.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
I  found  several  shells  of  the  common  snail  (Helix  nemoralis)  lying  around  the 
tree,  which  daily  increased  in  numbers.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  the  old 
ones,  never  before  having  heard  of  their  feeding  their  young  upon  snails,  and 
I  was  truly  astonished  at  the  dexterity  with  which  they  would  lay  the  shell 
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upon  the  ground  and  open  it,  in  the  manner  of  those  which  I  have  sent  you. 
Kinetv  of  these  shells  have  they  emptied  under  the  tree,  and  many  more  they 
must  have  destroyed  elsewhere.  This  was  before  they  took  wing  ;  how  many 
more  they  will  require  before  they  can  feed  themselves  I  know  not.  But 
what  1  have  seen  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  §^ardeners,  who  often  destroy 
them  for  amusement  upon  their  first  arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  for  want  o^ 
knowing  that  they  are  truly  the  gardener's  friend,  and  ought  to  be  protected 
by  them.  It  was  truly  amusing  to  see  the  parents,  after  the  young  were  fully 
fledged,  trying  by  every  means  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  nest  and  take 
win^  ;  they  would  sit  upon  the  tree  within  sight  of  the  hole,  with  a  snail  in 
their  mandibles,  twisting  their  necks  in  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  to  induce 
their  young  ones  to  come  out.  They  have  at  last  succeeded ;  they  are  gone, 
and  I  am  tSraid  I  shall  see  no  more  of  them  before  next  April,  when  I  expect 
they  will  again  pay  me  a  visit. 
Worcester  Park^  Aug.  7.  1843. 


Art.  XI.  Botanicaly  Floriculture^  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
FlantationSy  or  which  have  been  origincUed  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new) 
already  in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,**  the  "  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicuSf*^  the  "Hortus  Lignosus^  and  the  "Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicum,^ 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates  ;  d«.  6d.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series, 
each  containing  six  plates ;  d«.  6d,  coloured,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxton's  Magazine  cf  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  ; 
in  monthly  numbers  ;  large  8vo  ;  2«.  6d,  each. 

DiUenikceas, 

2186.  CAKDO'LLEil  [1843,90. 

tetr£ndra  LindL     tetraDdrous    M  \ |    or    7   Jn    Y    Swan  River    1842.    C     B.p.l    Bot.  reg.  for 

This  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub,  with  both  its  leaves  and  flowers 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  species.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  p  44^.  The  name  alludes  to  the  stamens  being  disposed  in  four  very 
distinct  bundles.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  bright  orange  colour  and 
large  size  of  the  aril  of  its  seeds,  which  is  nearly  as  much  cut  as  that  of  the 
nutmeg ;  and,  in  fact,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  mace.  It  is  a  hardy 
greenhouse  plant,  of  very  easy  culture,  which  will  flower  freely  in  a  pot, 
though  it  blows  better  when  planted  out  in  a  bed.  In  all  cases  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  collar  above  eround,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  sufiR^r  from 
damp  during  winter.  "  Water  should  be  liberally  given  during  the  summer 
months,  and  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  permits,  applying  no 
fire-heat  except  to  keep  off  frost.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttmgs  under 
ordinary  treatment."  (Bot.  Reg,,  Oct.  1843.) 

Caryop/ii/lldce{B, 
3670.  VISCA*R1A 

ocuUta  Lindl.     dark-eyeA     Q      or     2     sa     Pk     Algiers     1843.     S     co     Bot.  reg.  1843,  53. 

This  plant  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  annual  Agro- 
stemma  CoeUi-i^osa,  but  it  has  a  dark  eye,  and  "  its  petals  have  a  short  and 
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slifffatly  emarginate  appendage,  and  not  a  long  bifid  one.  In  the  form  of  the 
calyx  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  plant  before  us  it  contracts  suddenly 
about  the  middle,  while  in  CceHi-Z^dsa  it  narrows  very  gradually.  Further- 
more, the  surface  of  the  seed-vessel  here  is  rough,  with  fine  granulations,  but 
in  Cce^li-iZdsa  it  is  smooth."  This  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  requiring  the  usual 
treatment  of  plants  of  that  kind.  Its  seeds  were  gathered  on  dry  hills,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Algiers,  and  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  at  York.  (Bot,  Reg^  Oct.  184*3.) 

MaifjigJ^ceet. 

Stigmaphj/Uum  jatrophctfoUum  Adr.  de  Jus.  This  is  a  pretty  stove  plant, 
producing  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  and  palmated  leaves.  (J?o/.  Reg,^  Aug. 
1843,  Misc.) 

M^&icnr. 

Twrrci"^  lobdta  Lindl.  A  very  curious  stove  shrub  from  Sierra  Leone.  It 
has  white  flowers,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  orange  tree.  (JBoL  Reg., 
Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

TVoptsoldoetB. 
1148.  TROParOLUM  9317  poljphf  Hum  Ba*.  mag.  ft.  4042 ;  uid  Ptut.  mag.  boL  toI.  x.  p.  17fi. 

This  pretty  species  of  Tropse^olum,  though  marked  in  the  Hort,  Brit,  as  in- 
troduced in  1827,  is  stated  in  the  Botanical  magasune  to  have  been  only  **  lately 
introduced  "  into  this  country  ;  and  in  Paxton^t  Magazine  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1830.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  producing  a  great  abun- 
dance of  bright  yellow  flowers  and  small,  palmated,  glaucous  leaves.  (^Bvt. 
Mag.,  Oct.  1843;  and  Pajpt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Sept.  1843.) 

'Rutdcecs. 

ERYTHROCHrTON  Nets  et  Martiut.       Rbd-coat.    (From  eruikroi^  red,  and  chiton^  a  coat.) 

[1843,  47. 
hnM\\iku%\%  Ntea  et  Martiut     Brasilian     f  O    or    10    Jl    W    Brasil    1842.     C     s.l     Hot  reg. 

This  plant  forms  a  small  tree  about  10  ft.  high,  "  with  the  habit  of  a  Theo- 
phrista,  the  stem  being  altogether  unbranched,  and  the  long  leathery  leaves 
collected  at  one  end."  The  flowers  are  white  with  red  calyxes,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  which  signifies  red-coat.  It  is  fisund  in  "  close  shady 
places  in  the  virgin  woods  of  Brazil,  preferring  a  granitic  soil ;"  and  it  flow- 
ered at  Syon  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  '*  It  is  one  of  those  fragrant  trees 
of  the  tropics  whose  foliage  is  filled  with  a  sweet  volatile  oil,  like  that  of  the 
orange,  and  whose  aromatic  tonic  bark  is  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  the  fevers 
of  such  countries."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.) 

LegumnoMV, 

1964.  CY'TISUS  [40. 

Welddmi  Jacq.    Baron  Welden's    A    or    10    ap.my    Y    Dalmatia    1840.    C    co    BoC.  reg.  1843, 

This  very  beautiful  species  of  C/tisus  differs  from  the  laburnum  in  its 
flowers  growing  in  short  erect  racemes,  instead  of  in  long  drooping  ones.  Its 
leaves  are  so  like  those  of  the  laburnum  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  that  plant  when  not  in  flower.  It  is  exceeding!  v  poisonous,  and  even 
the  smell  of  its  flowers  is  said  to  produce  the  headache.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  this  Magazine,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
EncyclojxeduL  of  Trees  and  Shrubt,  fig.  343.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

2837.  ACA'CW  N041. 

rotundifdlia  iToo*.    round-IeaTed    tt.  lJ    or    8    ap    Y    New  Holland    1842.    C    t.pJ    Bot.  mag. 

This  species  was  found  near  Hunter*s  River  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse, 
during  his  very  interesting  travels  in  New  Holland.  *'  It  is  a  straggling  plant ; 
but  when  trained  upon  a  trellis  in  a  garden-pot  it  makes  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance with  its  graceful  drooping  branches  and  copious  heads  of  blossoms,  more 
copious  than  the  leaves."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1843.) 

89363.  apectftblUi  Bot.  Reg.,  1843,  46. 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  this  plant,  that  '*  the  leaves  and  branches  are 
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covered  with  the  most  delicate  bloom,  and  the  flowers,  produced  in  large 
masses  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  are  of  the  clearest  and  softest  yellow."  He 
adds,  '*  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  A.  discolor  and  A. 
dealbkta,"  but  that  it  is  probably  more  tender  than  they  are»  as  it  is  a  native 
of  a  warmer  latitude.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  broad,  smooth,  glaucous 
leaflets,  and  bv  the  gland  found  in  those  species  in  connexion  with  the  petiole 
being  replaced  by  a  depression.**  (Bot.  Reg,^  Sept.  1843.)  This  species  was 
before  alluded  to  in  p.  500. 

30n9.  LIPA'RIA 

p&rTa  Vogel    imall    ft.  |_J    or    2    mr.ap    T    C«pe  of  Good  Hope    1840.    C    oo    Bot.  in«g.40M. 

This  is  a  small  erect  shrub,  with  very  handsome  heads  of  golden  yellow 
flowers.  {Bot,  Mag.,  Aug.  1843.) 

3M1.  LABICHJE' J  [bot  toI.  x.  p.  149. 

bipunctita  Paxt.    two-pointed    n.  \ |    or    8    inr.ap    Y    Swan  River    1840.    C    s.p    Past.  mag. 

A  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub  with  bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Euthales  macroph^Ila,  and  requiring  the  usual 
treatment  of  New  Holland  undershrubs.  "  The  species  is  named  bipunct^ta, 
on  account  of  some  of  the  leaves  having  their  points  split  into  two.  This 
characteristic  is,  however,  by  no  means  general,  and  looks  almost  as  if  the 
point  had  been  split  artificially.'*  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Boi,,  Aug.  1843.) 

1260.  OASTROLO'BIUM 

acAtum  Hook,    acute    &  tJ    or    ]|    mr    Y.R     Swan  Rlrer    1843.     C    i.l.p     Bot.  mag.  4040. 

A  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  the  Swan 
River  to  the  Kew  Garden  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  1842.  {Bot,  Mag,,  Sept. 
1843.) 

Brongmdrti&  tericea  Schlech.  **  A  downy  shrub  ;  when  out  of  flower  look- 
ing something  like  an  amorpha,  with  leaves  pubescent  on  the  midrib  and 
beneath,  but  smooth  above  when  full  grown.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  dingy  purple,  the  petals  being  almost  hidden  by  their  large  green 
calyx.  The  plant  **  has  little  beauty,  and  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  of 
London."  (Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

SpfuBrolooium  acumndlum  Benth.  "  A  little  Swan  River  shrub,  with  rush- 
like  stems,  and  whorls  of  orange-red  papilionaceous  flowers."  (Bot,  Reg., 
Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

'Rotdce<B. 

Lindleya,  metpitoidet  Humb.  et  Kunth.  This  rare  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  has  lately  flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  It  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  with  '*  something  of  the  appearance  of  CVatse^s  mexicana, 
but  has  a  dry  capsular  fruit."  (Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

OnagrdruB. 

1188.  FU'CHS/il  [Tol.  X.  p.  161. 

ezoni^nsis  Pa^.     Exeter     A  |_J    or    4    Jl.au     C.P     hybrid     1843.    C     r.ra     Faxt.  mag.  bot. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nur- 
sery, between  F.  cordif6lia  and  F.  globdsa.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  a 
long  tube,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Sot.,  Aug. 
1843.) 

Myrtdceie. 

1403.  EUCALY'PTUS  [L    s.p    BoL  mag.  iOBd . 

splachnldlrpon  Hook,    Splachnum-flruited     £  i_J     or    16    Y    ap.Jl    King  George's  Sound    1840. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  which,  in  British  gardens,  only  attains  the 
height  of  about  16  ft.  ;  but  which,  in  its  native  country,  is  said  to  become  an 
immense  tree.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  of  the  genus.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Sept 
1843.) 

Hypocal^mna  anguttifolium  Endl.  **  A  charming  sweet-scented  greenhouse 
shrub,  raised  from  Swan  River  seeds  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  of  the 
Handsworth  Nursery,  Birmingham."  The  flowers  are  white.  (Bot.  Reg,, 
Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 
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Verticordia  deimfldra  Lindl.  A  little  heath-like  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
fringe  myrtles  of  New  Holland,  with  corymbs  of  delicately  formed  pink 
flowers  ;  but  they  are  not  bright  enough,  nor  in  sufficient  mass,  to  produce  a 
striking  effect.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Cactdce€B, 

1479.  RHI'PSALIS 

bracfalita  Hook,    bncbiate    «.  |_J    cu    |    mr    W    Buenoi  Ayret    1843.    C    s.p    Bot.  mag.  4039. 

A  curious  species  of  this  genus,  with  numerous  branches  very  close  together. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  not  showy.  (JBot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1843.) 

"Rubi^ceig, 
638.  GARDE'N/il  [Bot.  mag.  4044. 

SberbodmLr  Hook.     Mrs.  Sherbourne'i    i.  O    or    3    Jd     W.R     Sierra  Leone    1848.     C    co 

A  very  handsome  species  of  the  Cape  jasmine,  characterised  by  the  deep 
crimson  inside  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  requires  the  usual  treatment  of  stove  shrubs.  {Bot,  Mag,^  Oct. 
1843.) 

Rand[vBL  oxypHaJa  Lindl.  This  species  of  B4ndia  is  a  native  of  India.  **  It 
forms  a  dense  and  somewhat  spiny  shrub,  with  shining,  small,  oval,  densely 
crowded  leaves  ;  and  solitary,  terminal,  stalkless  flowers,  which  are  yellowish 
and  sweet-scented."  It  is  rather  tender  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
{Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

Conip6ntcB, 

M51.  OTHO'NNA  22343  frutiacena  Bot.  Mag.  3967. 

2335.  5ENE'CIO  [mag.  4011. 

calamifbllut  Hook,    reed-leaved    CL  i )    or    1    au    Y    Cape  of  Good  Hope    1 73a     C    a.p    Bot. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  fleshy  succulent  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  a  mesembryanthemum.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  April,  1843.) 

BARNADE'S/i<  Lin.  fila.       (Called  after  Michael  Bamadex,  a  Spanish  botanltt.)  [1843,  29. 

rdaea  Lindl.     roae^oloured    n.  |_J     or    1     my    Fk     South  America    1840.     C    a.p.l    Bot.  reg. 

This  very  singular  genus  consists  of  small  plants,  natives  of  South  America, 
which,  in  their  native  country,  form  spiny  bushes,  with  very  singularly  shaped 
flowers.  This  species  requires  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  which  the  temperature 
during  winter  averages  47°.  The  plant  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  damp. 
{Bot,  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

Corvudrli&  Mica  Dec.  '*  This  is  a  coarse  herbaceous  plant,  with  large  heads 
of  yellow  flowers,  in  all  respects  extremely  similar  to  the  elecampane."  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Cashmere  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  India.  {Bot, 
Reg.,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

A^ster  cabuHctu  Lindl.  This  is  a  small  half-shrubby  bush,  which  is  quite 
hardy,  and  has  rough  willow-like  leaves.  The  whole  plant  smells  like  worm- 
wood, and  the  flowers,  which  are  at  first  white,  become  afterwards  of  a  pale 
lOac.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  184.3,  Misc.) 

Lobeltoc^^. 

3646.  SIPHOCA'MPYLOS  [3973,  and  Faxt.  mag.  bot.  toL  ix.  p.  223. 

Aetulcfdllui  G.  Don      Birch-Ieared     Jtt  d]    or    3    jl     R.Y    Brazil    1840.     C.     co     Bot.  mag. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  S. 
blcolor.  The  leaves  are,  however,  much  handsomer  than  those  of  that 
species.  The  stem  is  rather  suffruticose  than  shrubby,  as  it  is  frequently 
only  woody  at  the  base.  It  has,  as  yet,  only  been  tried  in  a  stove,  but  will 
probably  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  S.  bicolor,  and  it  has  the  same  peculiarity  of 
remaining  a  long  time  in  flower.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Oi^n  Moun- 
tains of  Brazil ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Sir  William  Hooker  that  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Kew  Garden  in  July,  1842 ;  but  in  PaxiofCs  Maga» 
zme  it  is  stated  that  it  was  in  flower  some  months  previous  to  that  time  in  the 
Epsom  Nursery.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.  1842 ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.^  Nov. 
1842.) 

[4015. 
longipeduncuiatut  PoA/      long-stalked    jt  O    or    3   Ja    R.Y    Brazil?    1840.    C    co    Bot.  mag. 

This  plant  has  not  such  showy  flowers  as  either  of  the  other  species  ;  but 
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it  18  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  peduncles.  **  The  stems  are  long  and 
trailing  rather  than  climbing,  and  should  be  fastened  to  a  wire  trellis,  when 
the  plant  makes  a  handsome  appearance."  Sir  W.  Hooker  adds  that  his 
specimen  '*  flowered  in  January,  1628 ;  *  but  this  is  probably  a  misprint  for 
1843,  as  the  plant  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  in  the  country  twenty  years. 
(Bot,  Mag.,  May,  1843.) 

Campanuldcea, 

em.  CAMPA'NULA 

LoefllDgtf     LoBfllng't      ^      or     |     }l     P     Portas«l     IMS.      8     r.m     Bot  rag.  1843,  19, 

This  is  a  yery  beautiful  little  plant,  which  requires  protection  during  winter, 
if  sown  in  the  autumn ;  and  plenty  of  air  if  sown  in  the  spring,  and  kept  in  a 
cold  frame,  "  as  the  plants  are  very  delicate  and  apt  to  damp  off.  It  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  border,  if  planted  in  a  warm  and  drv  situation  afler  the 
danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over."  It  is  a  very  Taluable  plant  for  either  a  pot 
in  a  green  douse  or  a  box  in  a  balcony,  from  the  great  abundance  orbits 
blossoms,  and  the  long  time  it  continues  ui  flower.  (Boi,  Reg.,  April,  1843.) 

Cp.81. 
grindu  FItek.  et  Mtf.    Urga    ^    or   «   m    P    NatoUa    1841.    D   co   Put  mag.  bot.  toL  z. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with  the  habit  of  growth  of  C.  pyremid^lis, 
but  with  larger  and  more  showy  flowers.  The  flowers,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
OS  much  as  3  in.  across.  The  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  C.  pyra* 
midalis,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  bloomine  splendidly  when  kept  in  small 
pots,  when  the  height  of  the  flower  stems  does  not  exceed  a  foot  or  9  in. 
When  treated  like  C.  pyramidalis,  the  plant  is  still  stronger  and  more  robust, 
and  the  flower  stalk  frequently  grows  4  h,  high.  {Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1842, 
Misc. ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,,  March,  1843.) 

1698.  GB'SNERA  discolor  Lindl,  \  Getnirto  poljrintha  Dfc.  Bot.  mag.  8995. 

ACHIMB'MBS  i^l>*i  >nd  !*»*•  m^S-  bot.  toI.  x.  p.  H5. 

gr«ndifl6ra  Dee.    large-flowered     A  lJ     >pl     1    Jn     no    Mexico     184S.     C    r.m     Bot.  mag. 

This  very  splendid  species  was  first  discovered  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  the  Condnent,  and  afterwards  reached  England  through  Ghent.  It 
should  be  cultivated  like  the  other  lately  introduced  plants  of  this  genus ;  and, 
according  to  PaxtorCt  Magazine,  it  "  requires  a  light  nutritive  sou  composed 
of  fresh  loam  and  a  large  proportion  of  leaf  mould,  or  a  somewhat  less  amount 
of  decayed  manure.  It  must  not  be  stinted  for  pot  room,  and  should  be 
started  into  erowth  in  a  stove  or  pit  supplied  with  bottom  heat,  where  it 
may  be  kept  till  it  is  about  to  flower.  When  in  a  flowering  state,  it  may  be 
gradually  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove,  where  it  will  bloom 
profusely.**  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Aug.  1843  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  May,  1843 ;  and 
Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

multlfldra  Oard.     many-flowered     O     pr    1     *»!     F     Brasfl     1842.     S    oo     Bot.  mag.  8998. 

This  species,  thoueh  not  so  showy  as  most  of  those  lately  introduced,  is 
yet  very  pretty,  and  has  a  singular  appendage  on  the  limb  of  the  corolla :  in 
other  respects,  it  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  some  of  the  kinds  of  Gloxinia 
that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of  that  genus.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Jan. 
1843.) 

hirtuta  Lindl.  A  very  handsome  species  with  large,  rich,  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  a  native  of  Guatemala.  (^Bot.  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

1702.  CLOXI'NM 

tubifldra  Hboit.     tube-flowered    (S)    cu    f    au    W    South  BraiU    1841.    D   co    Bot.  mag.  8971. 

This  is  a  very  singular  species,  from  the  great  length  of  the  flower  tube, 
which  is  ofleu  4  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  white  and  downy,  and  they  are 
produced  in  very  great  abundance.  The  plant  partakes  more  of  the  habit  of 
a  Gesneria  than  of  a  Gloxinia.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

1797.  COLU'MNE^ 

•pl^Ddeos  Pm^.    ipleudld    t^  O    cu    2    n    S    Braill    1841.    C    co    Paxt.  mag.  bot.  toI.  z.  p.  5. 

This  species  is  also  called  CoXixmikea  grandiflora  and  Nemat6nthus  Guillfr- 
mvMana,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  belong  to  the  latter  genus  in  the  shape  of 
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H  YPOC  Y'RT  A  Mart.     (,Hupo,  benetth,  and  kurtot,  gibbooa  ;  a  projection  of  one  side  of  the  corolla. ) 

[mag.  4047. 
•trigllldea  Mart,     roogta-Jfoserf    129     ca    3    my    S.T    Organ  Mountains     1848.     I>    co    Bot. 

This  is  another  of  the  numerous  plants  for  which  the  botanical  world  U 
indebted  to  Bir.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  and  which  he  has  imported  from  Brazil. 
The  present  species  is,  however,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  as  its  corollas, 
from  their  peculiar  shape,  have  the  appearance  of  b&ng  deformed.  CBot 
Mag.,  Oct.  1843.) 

Drymonia  punctata  Lindl.  *'  This  curious  plant  has  the  habit  of  a  Sinnf  ng/a 
with  a  creeping  stem,  and  it  was  introduced  from  Guatemala  by  M.  Hartwee." 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  and  the  leaves  of  a  light  green  with  a 
crimson  midrib.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

'Ericficea. 

lSa9.  AHODODE'NDRON 

iriigrva  Pari.     Aragrant    &  |^    pr   3    my    Li    hybrid    C    s.p    Paxt.  mag.  bot.  vol.z.  p.  147. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  plant  raised  by  Messrs.  Chandler  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  generally  called  R.  azaleoides,  see 
Hort.  BrU.    (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Aug.  1843.) 

RoUIsdnti  Ltndl.    Bot.  Reg.  1843,  Sft. 

This  is  a  garden  variety  of  R.  arbdreum,  ''remarkable  for  its  deep-red 
flowers  and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  arranged."  It  is  more  tender 
than  the  common  tree  rhododendron.     (Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843.) 

521.  AZA'LEA  4341  indicaTar.  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  56. 

This  beautiful  double  red  azalea  was  imported  from  China  by  W.  Wells, 
Esq.,  of  Redleaf.  It  is  much  handsomer  than  any  of  the  double-flowering 
kinds  that  have  been  originated  in  this  country.    (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1842.) 

1173.  £RrCA 

Nenitf  Paxt.    Dr.  Neill's  k^Md. 

This  a  hybrid  between  E.  aristata  and  E,  lumfBoides.  It  is  an  elegant  plant, 
with  deep-pink  flowers  softening  into  white  in  the  limb.  (Paxt.  Mag,  of  Bot., 
Oct.  1842.) 

Pierit  ooaUfdHa  Q.  Don.  A  fine  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India,  having  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink.     (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

COMAROSTA'PHYLIS  £fMl/.       (JCbmnrof,  the  arbatus,  f/aB|lky2rV,  a  bunch  of  grapes.)        [1843,30. 
arbotoldes  Lindl.    Arbutus-like    *  _J    pr    6    o    my    W    Guatemala    1840.    C    s.p    Bot.  reg. 

This  plant  very  much  resembles  an  ./Arbutus,  but  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 

many-deeded,  is  a  5-celled  drupe.  The  plant  is  a  pretty,  half-hardy,  everereen 

shrub  growing  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  flowering  abundantly.     (Bot,^  Reg;  June, 

1843.) 

M  ACLEA^N/il  HooM.       (In  honour  of  Jokn  Madean,  Etq.,  of  Lima.) 

anguUU  Hook.     Kagled-Jlotoered    s.  O     or    3    Jn     S.  Y    Peru     184S.     C    co    Bot  mag.  3979. 

A  very  handsome  stove  shrub  with  the  habit  of  Thiba6dcar.  The  flowers  are 
of  brilliant  colours,  and  are  produced  inrgreat  abundance.  (Bot^  Mag.,  Nov. 
1842.) 


its  flowers.     The  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshj^-  and  of  a  very  bright  green,  and 

the  lower  part  of  the  branches  is  covered  with  a  nearly  white,  smooth  bark, 

which  has  a  very  striking  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  intense  green  of 

the  leaves  and  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  flowers.     Its  habit  of  growth  is 

evidently  to  become  pendent,  but  it  may  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  low  climbing  ^ 

shrub,  and  it  will  probably  **  blossom  occasionally  throughout  the  whole  < 

year."  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Feb.  1843.)  , 

NEMATA'NTHUS  Dec.       (From  fiAMa,  a  thread,  and  aisiAos,  a  flower ;  thread-like  peduncles.)  i 

16nglpes  Dee.     long-peduncled    A^  O     cu     2     d     S     Braxll     1841.     C    co    Bot.  mag.  4018. 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  as  that  figured  under  the  name  of  Co-  \ 

lumn^a  splendens  in  PaxtorCt  Magaxine,tai6,  if  not  the  same,  is  evidently  very 
nearly  allied  to  it,  and  requires  the  same  treatment.     It  has  flowered  in  i 

December,  January,  and  May.    (Bot.  Mag.,  June,  1843.)  \ 
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EJtendceiS, 
2M9.  DIOSPY^ROS  85185  edilUs ;  i)lotp^roi  &^to  Boxb.    Bot.  Mag.  9988. 

ZainAne€B,  I 

Zcuminum  tubulatum  LindL  A  Chinese  shrub  with  yellow  flowers.  (Boi, 
Reg,,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Apocyndcete,  * 

697.  JFCHPTES  [reg.  1848,  97 ;  and  Paxt.  mag.  bot  vol.  ix.  p.  199. 

atropurpdrea  ZAad/.     dark  purple     A.  O     or     10    Jl    D.P    South  Brazil    IMS.     C    c.l.p    Bot. 

This  is  aa  exceedingly  graceful  plant  with  slender  climbing  stems,  and  very 
dark  purple  flowers.  **  In  cultivation  it  requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove, 
and  may  be  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  house,  or  to  a  wire  trellis  spread 
entirely  over  the  roof.**  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  suffer  it  to  become  too 
wet.  "  From  the  weakness  of  its  shoots,  it  will  need  pruning  in  the  winter, 
and  may  perhaps  be  improved  by  having  its  branches  stopped  while  they  are 
growing.     It  is  not  till  after  a  specimen  has  been  established  for  two  or  three  ! 

years  that  it  acquires  the  ornamental  character  which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  ' 

but  it  then  blossoms  throughout  the  summer  in  the  greatest  prodigality.'*  i 

{Paxt,  Mag,  ofBot^  Oct.  1842;  and  Bot,  Reg,,  May  1843.)  I 

[mag.  S976 :  and  Paxt  mag.  bot  vol.  x.  p.  85. 
apl^ndent  Hook,     splendid    f.  O    or    10    Jl    o    Ro     Organ  Mountalna    1841.     C    t.l.p    Bot. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  climbing  plants  in  British  hothouses,  and  ' 

it  appears  likely  to  flower  nearly  all  the  summer,  as  a  specimen  in  the  stpve  at 
Mr.  Veitch*B  Nursery  near  Exeter  continued  producing  flowers  from  July  'to 
October,  at  which  period  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  fell  off* 
with  the  flowers  ;  thus  proving  that  the  plant  was  partly  deciduous.    The  habit  1i    I 

of  the  plant  is  very  luxuriant ;  the  leaves  are  of  unusual  size,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  m  large  clusters  (expanding  only  one  or  two  at  a  time),  are 
each  often  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth.   After  the  leaves  fall,  the  plant "  should  be  ' 

kept  in  a  state  of  rest  through  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Ja- 
nuary."    {Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot,,  March,  1843  ;  and  Bot,  Mag,,  Nov.  1842.)  ^ 

[mag  8997. 
hirsOta  J3«ft  fl  Pov.     hairy     1.  O    or    10    •    Y.Ro     Organ  Mountains     1841.     C    s.l.p     Bot 

This  species,  though  not  so  handsome  as  the  preceding  ones,  is  yet  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  from  the  agreeable  variety  afforded  by  its  colour,  which 
is  yellow  tinged  with  rose.    {Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.  1843.) 

Qentistxies^,  \ 

LEIA'NTHUS  (rraf.       (From  fe/o(,  smooth,  and  an/Aot.  a  flower.)  rmag.404S. 

nigr^scens  Cham,  et  ScUeeht.     blackish     Oi    or    3    su     Bksh     Guatemala    1842.     C   co    Bot.  i 

This  is  a  verv  remarkable  plant  from  the  colour  and  profusion  of  the  flowers,  \ 

which  form  a  large  panicle  about  2  ft.  high  and  l^  ft.  broad.  A  great  many 
flowers  "  are  in  beauty  at  one  time,  and  they  continue  in  perfection  a  very  long 
time,  if  kept  cool  and  protected  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun." 
In  a  shady  greenhouse,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  "  have  been  equally  profuse 
and  perfect  for  a  period  of  four  months."     {Bot,  Mag,,  Oct.  1843.) 

1706.  BIGNO'NJil  16961  picta  Bot.  Reg.  184S,  45  ;  and  Ptut.  Mat.  Bot.  vol.  x  p.  186. 
28670.  ^aaminbldes,  r^comaiasminb'ldes  Bot.  Reg.  9003 ;  and  Bot  Mag.  4C04. 

This  beautiful  species,  though  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  so  far  back  as 
1837,  having  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  it  has  been  4.  1 

thought  advisable  to  g^ve  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Botanical  Register  here, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  being  again  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaxine  for 
March,  1843. 

Convoivuldceae, 
3619.  FHARBPTIS  [roag.  bot.  rol.  Ix.  p.  S4S. 

ostrlna  L^>uf/.     purple     JO    or     20    su    D.P    Cuba    1839.    O    co    Bot.  reg.  1842, 51  ;  Paxt. 

This  is  a  handsome  species  of  Pharbitis,  producing  abundance  of  its  very 
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rather  palltd,  which  gives  the  plant  an  unhealthy  appearance.     {Bo^*  B^g'f 
Aug.  184<2,  Misc.) 

hahiaUe, 

J9E'CIUM  Lmdl.         ("  From  hSkUm^  a  name  Auigned  by  Dioscorides  to  the  sage ;  reaemb/auce/V   . 
btcolor  Lindl.     two>coloured    tt.  i_J    or    8    au    W    Abyuinia    1842.    C    co    Bot.  reg.  1043,  1^< 

This  plant,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  **  evidently  belongs  to  the  ocymoideouis 
labiate  plants,  but  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  pubhshed  genera.  Its  sin-* 
gular  calyx  seems  by  itself  to  mark  it  sufficiently ;  independently  of  which, 
the  plant  differs  from  Plectrdnthus  and  its  allies  in  the  equal  size  of  the  two 
lips  of  the  corolla ;  and  from  O'cymum  and  its  allies  in  the  long  declinate 
stamens,  distinctly  bilabiate  corolla,  and  whole  habit."  It  is  an  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant,  with  large  white  flowers  having  lilac  veins,  and  long 
violet-coloured  stamens.  {Bot.  Reg.,  March,  1843.) 

1693.  SCUTELLA^RIA  r^ol  x  d  99 

vp\kTi&ea%  L,  K.  et  O.     splendid     £  CZS     or     S    au     S     Mexico    1841.     C    co    Paxt.  mag.  b?.' 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  as  brilliant  in  colour  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon scarlet  Verbena.     As  yet  it  has  only  been  kept  in  a  stove,  but  it  will 
probably  prove  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species.    (Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot 
June,  1843.)  ' 

Werbendcece. 
1738.  LANTA'NA  1A580  crdoea  Paxt.  Mag.  Bot.  rol.  x.  p.  53. 

Sderoon  oHinum  Benth.     This  is  a  little  Mexican  shrub  of  no  beauty,  but 
which  is  said  to  have  '*  the  appearance  of  an  Olive,  the  flowers  of  a  Kerbena 
and  the  name  of  Z^dphne.**   (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.)  ' 

Acanihacece. 
61.  ERA'NTHBMUM 

montinum  Bo*b.     mountain      «•  O      or     2     ap.my    ,Li     India     1840.    C    Bot.  mag.  4031. 

A   very  beautiful   flowering  shrub,   which    requires  a  stove  in   British 
gardens.     The  stems  are  somewhat  weak,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.  1843.) 

PrimMceis. 

461.  PRI'MULA  30065  dentJculiU  Boi.  Beg.  1842,  47 ;  and  Sot.  Mag.  3999. 

45a  ifNDRO'SACE  , .     „.      . 

lanugindsa  WaU.     wooMj-Uaved     A      pr    i    ><>     LI     Himalaya    1841.     D    co    Bot.  mag.  4005. 

A  pretty  little  alpine  plant  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pinkish  lilac  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  the  foliage  and  branches  are 
densely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs.  The  plant  appears  to  be  quite  hardy. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  March,  1843.) 

Plumb€igine{p, 
929.  5TA'TICE  7614  monop£tala  var.  denudita  Bot  Beg.  1842,  59. 

This  is  the  plant  sometimes  called  iS^tatice  suffrutic6sa,  but  Dr.  Lindley 
informs  us  that  it  is  only  "  a  well-marked  variety  of  iS^t^tice  monopetala."  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Oct.  1842.) 

BegoniacetB. 

2654.  BRGO^SIA  [reg.  1842,  44. 

crassicatilis  Irffuf/.     thick-stemmed    ^  IZSl    cu    |     f    W     Pk     Guatemala     1841.     C    co    Bot. 

This  plant  has  the  singular  property  of  producing  its  panicles  of  flowers 
without  the  leaves.  In  the  month  of  February  the  flowers  '*  appear  in  pro- 
fusion upon  rugged,  fleshy,  gouty  stems,  and  the  leaves  are  not  formed  till 
some  weeks  later."  The  species  is  not  at  all  ornamental.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Aug.  1842.) 

[Hot.  mag.  3990 ;  and  Paxt.  mag.  bot.  vol.  x.  p.  73. 
cocclnea  Hook.     Kulet-Jlowered    n.  CD    or    1     su.  aut    S     Organ  Mountains    1840.     C    r.m 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  plant  belonging  to  the  genus,  as  its 
flowers  are  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  arranged  in  a  most  graceful  man- 
ner.    The  capsules  are  also  of  a  bright  red,  shaded  ofl*  between  the  angles 
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almost  to  white.     The  plants  continue  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  will  pro- 
bably blossom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Considerable  care  is 
necessary  in  the  culture,  and  particularly  in  striking  the  cuttings,  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  damping  off.    {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1843;  and  Paxt,  Mag,  of 
Bot.,  May,  1843.) 

[Bot.  ma^.  3968. 
hjdrocotjlUMia  Hook,    Penny-wort-leaTed    £  (29    or    |    su    Pk    ?  South  America   1S40.    C    oo 

A  very  pretty  species,  with  small  leaves  and  small  panicles  of  rather  large 
flowers.  It  is  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  B.  coccinea.  It  was  received  by  Sir 
W.  Hooker  from  the  Berlin  Garden,  but  its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
{Bot,  Mag,,  Sept.  1842.) 

Protekcesd. 

308.  ISOPO'OON 

sdber  Lindl.     rwigb-Uaved    tt.  |J    cu    3    ap    Pk    Swan  Birtr    1642.    C    s.p    Bot.  mag.  4037. 

This  is  a  handsome  species  of  the  genus ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  pink,  "  exhibiting  numerous  styles  and  anthers  in  a  circle  as  they 
expand,  and  these  heads  are  nestled,  as  it  were,  among  the  ^reen  foliage." 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1843.)  s        ^  ^ 

I.  rosetu  Lindl.  This  species  appears  very  much  like  the  last,  as  it  has 
^  rather  a  glaucous  rigid  foliage,  deeply  divided  into  three  *16bes,  which  are 
3  or  5-cleft,  and  spiny-pointed.**  The  flowers  are  reddish  purple,  in  cones  sur- 
rounded by  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  {Bot.  Reg  ,  June,  1842, 
Misc.) 

3S2.  LOMA'TIA  2695  tUcKbUa  Bot.  Mag.  4023w 

326L  DRYA'NDRJ  28824  arctotoldet  Bot.  Mag.  4035. 

'EMlcBogndcecB, 

341.  .£IjJEA'6NUS 

'  parvtAUa  Ifatf.    smalMeaTed    il    fra    10   Jn    W    North  of  India    1842.    S    I    Bot.  rcg.  1843. 51. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  species  of  the  genus  J?l8e4gnus.  The  flowers  are 
whitish  and  ycry  small,  but  they  "  are  deliciously  sweet."  It  appears  quite 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  loamy  soil ;  but  it  "  is  only  increased  by 
seeds  or  by  suckers,  which  are  sometimes  produced  when  the  plants  t>ecome 
old."  {Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  1843.) 

Aiarirus  or  Arittolochidcets, 

2982.  ilRISTOLOXHIA 

gliuL(ndl.     giant     _|  O     cu     6    jnjl     P     Guatemala     1841.     C     s.p.l     Bot  reg.  1842,  60. 

This  has  the  largest  flowers  of  the  species  of  ilristoldchia  yet  introduced. 
Its  name,  in  its  native  country,  is  said  to  signifv  a  Jew's  ear ;  but  it  is  much 
more  like  the  ear  of  an  elephant.  It  requires  the  usual  culture  of  the  stove 
species  of  the  genus.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

Cycaddcea, 

JDton  edule  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  singular  plant,  which,  when  growing,  has 
a  simple  stem  like  that  of  a  Zamia,  but  buried  in  wool.  The  leaves  are  about 
2  ft.  long,  with  about  60  pairs  of  sharp-pointed  leaflets  ;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  rigid  woolly  scales  ;  which  "  are  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  bear  on  each 
lobe  a  single  nut  about  as  large  as  a  chestnut."  {Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.  1843, 
Misc.) 

Orchidhcea:, 

2&iJ5.  AE'RIDE^  [reg.  1842. 55. 

aliputn  R,iika.    crUp-flovmred     iC  QS    or    1  mj    Pk    W    East  Indies.      1840.  D    p.r.w     Bot. 
Synons/me :  A.  BrooU/  Paxt.  Mag.  Bot.  vol.  ix.  p.  145. 

This  species  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one,  and  of  remarkably  vigorous 

habits,    ft   produces  a  long  twisted  stem  with  luxuriant  leaves,  and  a  raceme 

of  Bowers  "*  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  long,  and  bearing  several  side  branches.     The 

fneratice  o^  the  flowers  is  superior  to  that  of  A.  odoratum,  and  they  last  for 

an  exlTViOTd  inary  length  of  time  in  a  cool  place,  remaining  perfect  when  de- 

s  s  2 
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tached,  and  kept  out  of  water  nearly  a  week."  The  plant  should  be  grown 
on  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  sphagnum  moss.  {Bot,  Reg ,  Oct.  1842 ;  and  Par- 
ton's  Mag.  ofBot,,  Aug.  1842.) 

A,  vvrens  Lindl.  A  native  of  Java,  with  large  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
are  white,  and  spotted  with  ereen.    {Bot,  Reg.y  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

AcknUhera  punctata  Scheid.  A  small  orchidaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil^ 
resembling  at  first  sight  a  Pleurothallis.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

Adnata  Lindl.  A  genus  of  orchideous  plants  nearly  related  to  Peristeria. 
Two  species  are  described,  A.  Humb61dtsi  and  A.  B&rkeri,  which  are  the 
plants  generally  known  as  Peristeria  Humboldtti  and  P.  Barken.  (Bot,  Beg,, 
Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Acriopm  picta  Lindl.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Sarc4nthu8 
pallidus.  The  flowers  are  white  and  green,  slightly  stained  with  purple.  It 
is  a  native  of  Bantam.  {Bot.  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Angrae^cum  vesicdtum  Lindl.  From  the  Ashantee  country.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  inconspicuous.  {Bot.  Re^.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

A.  aihantente  Lindl.  Another  species  from  the  same  country,  remarkable 
for  its  leaves,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  partly  eaten  away.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  are  produced  in  spikes  about  4  in. 
long.  {Bot.  Reg.y  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

A'nia  bicomis  LindL  A  singular  plant  from  Ceylon,  the  flowers  of  which 
*'  are  green,  except  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow."  {Bot.  Reg.,  June, 
1842,  Misc.) 

::0O4.  BARKV/niA  [p.  1G9. 

tpecUkbiUt  Bale.     sbow7    /f  QS    or    1    Jn      Li     Guatemala     I84I.     D    Faxt.  mag.  bot.  vol.  x. 

A  very  showy  plant,  which  may  be  grown  either  on  a  block  of  wood  or  in 
a  wooden  basket  in  moss.  The  temperature  should  never  be  above  65°,  and 
air  should  be  admitted  freely.  This  plant  is  called  F/or  tie  Isabel  in  its 
native  country.  {Bot,  Reg,,  June,  1842,  Misc. ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bol., 
Sept.  1843.) 

B.  Lindleykaa.  Bate.  A  very  beautiful  plant  with  rich  deep  purple  flowers, 
which  remain  a  great  length  of  time  without  fading.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Costa  Rica.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

BeatoniaL  atrdta  Herb.  A  handsome  plant  with  very  dark  flowers.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

BifrenHria  inodora  Lindl.  This  plant,  in  habit  and  general  appearance, 
approaches  so  near  to  Maxillaria  tetragona,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it ; 
but  on  flowering  it  proved  to  be  widely  different  from  that  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  Rio,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1839.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Zwne,  IS^, 
Misc.) 

BolbophuUum  adenopetalum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore  with  yellowish 
flowers,  which  are  slightly  fragrant.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842,  Misc.) 

B.  calamdrium  Lindl.  A  very  sin^lar  plant  with  flowers  of  a  dusky  yellow 
mixed  with  purple,  on  a  scape  which  is  2  ft.  long,  and  quite  erect.  The  lip 
of  the  corolla  is  movable,  and  fringed  with  long  purple  hairs.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Brdssm  brachidta  Lindl.  This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  mentions,  is  the  same  as 
that  called  BHissta  Wray<r  in  the  gardens ;  but  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine 
there  is  a  plant  figured  under  the  name  of  Br&ssia  Yfrkya,  t.  4003.,  which  Sir 
W.  Hooker  says  had  been  previously  communicated  to  several  collections 
under  the  name  of  Oncidium  Wr^yor,  though  another  plant  had  been  pre- 
viously described  and  figured  under  that  name.  (Bot.Reg.^  Jan.  1843,  Misc.; 
and  Bot,  Mag.,  March,  1843.     See  also  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  168.) 

PROMHE A'D//4  Lindl.       ( In  honour  of  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  F.R.  S.) 
paltittrU  Lindl.     marsh     je  (S)     or    4     Jn     W.     Pk     Sumatra     1840.     D     p    Bot.  mag  4001. 

A  very  handsome  plant  with  tall  graceful  stems  and  delicate  flowers.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  "  dug  out  of  a  bog  at  Suniatra,  a  strange  habitat  for  a 
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0  the  apedBc  naroe."  (Bot. 

sua.  CATASETUM  [pr-w    Bot.  mu.  WIT. 

•Iridj-JUTLmi  Hnat.     gnnlib-jcllew      £  |S|    cu     I     )a     O.Y     Cenlrd  Amcrlo      IMa,      D 
A  very  curiout  species  with  large  flowcra,  which  are  green  on  the  ouuiile 
and  feltoT  niihin.  (Bot.  Mag.,  May,  1843.) 

(IBM.  9. 
pUUniH  £«•«,     IM-bBiM     J  [SI    1    )n     G.V    SpanUb  tUIn     lUO.     D    p.r.w     But.  lef. 
A  still  more  singular  species  than  the  laet.  the  flowers  of  which  look  as  if 
they  were  in  a  green  livery  turned  up  with  yellow.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.  IB43.) 

llDblllbnnii  /fwt,    ilotw-aowend     £  IS]    n    1    Ja    01. Br    G    Brull    IMD.     U    p.r.w    BoC 
A  most  remarkable  plant  for  its  curious  ball-like  flowers,  which  are  of 
colours  as  remarkable  as  their  form,  (Bol.  Mag.,  May,  I84fi ;  and  Bol.  Reg., 
June,  1813,  Misc.) 

C.  nam  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  singular  plant,  and  the  lip  is  prolonged  into 
the  form  of  a  large  nose.  The  flowera  are  without  fragrance,  and  their 
colour)  are  green,  crimson,  and  very  dark  purple.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843, 
Misc.) 

IMl.  CATTLE'T.^  (p.  «•. 

n|i(rM  Ltad.    niperb   >{  (SI    or    I    i    C.P    Guimi    tSW.    D    p.i.w    Put.  niag.bDt.  tul.lx. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  splendid  species.     It  is  so  very  fragrant  that  the 
odour  in  the  morning  is  said  to  be  "  too  powerful  in  a  confined  place.     The 

Slendid  flowera  remain  uninjured  three  or  four  weeks."  (Ptul.  Mag.  of  Bol., 
n,  1843.) 

Calanihe  Masijca  Lindl.  A  terrestrial  orchideous  plant  with  deep  violet- 
coloured  flowers.     A  native  of  India.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1848,  Misc.) 

CerttranUiera  puacldla  Scbeid.  This  is  very  like  a  Pleurothdllis  ;  but  it  has 
glauco LIB  leaves,  marked  with  brown  spots.  It  is  s  native  of  Brazil.  (Bol. 
Reg.,iaa.  18+3,  Misc.) 

CIcitdiCanui  dealbalum  Lindl.  A  plant  of  little  beauty,  with  sranll  bright 
yellow  flowers.  (Ibid.) 

CLOWB'SM  Lhiill.       (in  honour  attbe  Sn.  Mr.  Cha 
ritltLmdL     toiy      tf  E     ™      *     ""■     W'Pk      Br 

A  very  curious  little  plant,  with  the  habit  of  growth  of  a  Cattleyo,  but  with 
very  different  flowers.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

CaHguie  leilaeea  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore  with  flowers  of  a  dingy 
day-colour.  (Bol.  Reg.,  June,  1848,  Misc.) 

CHax  Lindl.    Tliis  "»  »  "e"  genus  formed  of  three  species  of  the  genus 
Maiilliria,  vii.  C.  viridis,  C.  placanthera,  and  C iagosua.  (Bol.  Reg,  Jaae, 
1843,  Hisc.) 
**■ 'ZIVJir;^loa,.i    jm    or    ,    ™    Bo    Sp«L.h  Md.    ,s«.    D    p.^"^"  E^.'nSi 

This  plant  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  Vol.  for  1840,  p.  595.  It  Is 
rernarkablefortheileepcolourof  its  flowers,  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  roots  ;  as,  unles-i 
it  is  very  securely  fastened  to  the  log  which  supports  it,  it  is  liable  to  full  off 
and  be  broken.  This  species  is  alwavs  grown  on  logs  of  wood,  on  account  of 
the  defectiveness  of  its  roots,  which  would  soon  become  decayed  in  a  pot. 
(Paxl.M«e.o/Bol.,feb.lSi3.) 

""■  *^'r"i2.*'tSi« *'chllU.    aiSl    "   1    i"    *"•»    *='■'"    '"*■     »    n'.*     Bot.r>i.  lft«.49 

Nothhw  can  be  iniagineil  more  singular  than  these  flowers,  or  rather  than 

the  umbel  which  is  formed  by  ihem.     Each  flower  reprints  a  kind  efface 

hke  that  given  to  Mother  Shipton  and  each  has  a  long  beard  hanpng  to  it. 

The  lowlr  part  of  the  flower  and  the  beard  are  ui  continual  motion,  and  a 
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most  curious  effect  is  produced  by  a  circle  of  these  flowers,  whicli  eijyjyectr  tKy 
be  constantly  wagging  their  chins.  (J9o/.  Reg,^  Oct.  1843.) 

S583.  CYMBI'DIUM  [Paxt,  mag.  bot-  vol.  x-  p.  97. 

deroDliUium  Pojrf.     i>ia«q^DeTOQshlre     ^  QS]     or     1     mr^p     Y.P     lodla     IS37.       1>      p.r.w 

This  is  a  species  of  great  beauty,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  same  advantage 
that  some  of  the  others  do,  of  preserving  its  flowers  uninjured  for  several 
weeks  after  they  are  cut ;  as  in  a  little  time  they  change  their  colour  nnd 
rapidly  decay.  (PaxU  Mag,  of  BoL^  June,  1843.) 

C.  chloranthum  Lindl.  A  Nepal  species  with  greenish  flowers,  having:  the 
lip  spotted  with  yellow  and  crimson.  After  flowering  the  blossoms  hecome 
of  a  dusky  wine  colour.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

3537.  CYCNO^CHES  C****  ^• 

pentad&ctyloo  Lhtdl.    fire-flogered    ^  QS3    cu    1    mr    Br.G    Brasil    1841.    D    p.r.w     Bot.  r^g. 

A  very  singular  plant  with  large  greenish-coloured  flowers,  covered  with 
broad  chocolate-brown  blotches.  The  lip  has  five  finger-like  lobes,  and  hence 
the  name.  (Bot,  Beg,,  April,  1843.) 

8547.  DENDRO'BIUM  . 

iqnevm  LiHdi.     watery     i|  (23     pr     1     n     W     India     1841.     D     p.r.w     Bot.  reg.  1843.54. 

It  is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  species  of  the  genus.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  1843.) 

D.  aduncum  Wall.  The  flowers  are  almost  transparent,  of  a  bright  pink, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  D.  moschatum.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1842,  Mbc.) 

2).  compreuum  Lindl.  This  is  a  species  with  curiously  compressed  stems 
not  more  than  3  or  4  inches  long.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  yellow- 
flowers.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

[Bot.  reg.  1843,  37. 
cocum^rinum  MacLeaif.     Cucumber     if  CZLJ    cu    |   Jn    W.Fk    New  Holland    1842.    D     p.r.w 

Thb  is  a  very  singular  plant,  as  it  looks,  when  not  in  flower,  like  a  heap  of 
little  cucumbers.  It  has  no  beauty,  but  only  its  singularity  to  recommend  it. 
(Bot,  Reg,,  Juljr,  1843.) 

D,  '^unceum  Lindl.  This  species  has  rather  laive  green  flowers  streaked  with 
faint  purple  lines.   It  is  a  native  of  Sincapore.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

^  [awo. 

macrauthum  LHtdl.    large-flowered    Jf  QS    or    3    ap    Li    Manilla    1841^    D    p.r.w    Bot.  mag. 

This  very  splendid  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  which 
frequently  measure  5  in.  across.  (Bot,  Mag,,  Oct.  1842.) 

2).  plambulhe  Lindl.  This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  its  pseudo- 
bulb.  The  flowers  are  white  and  veined  with  purple.  (Bot,  Reg,,  July,  1843, 
Misc.) 

ri643  17. 
rh6mbeum  Lhtdl,     rh<xm\>-lipped    iC  |2S]    or    1    au    Pa.  Y    Manilla    1840.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

A  y&ry  pretty  species,  a  native  of  Manilla.  (Bot,  Res,,  March,  1843.) 
/).  Ruckeri  lAndl.     A  native  of  Manilla,  with  nankeen-coloured,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  (Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1843,  Misc.) 

[Bot  reg.  1M3, 6. 
s«nguiool£ntum  Lhtdl.     bIood>atained     jf  [23     or     ^    fau     Y.V.S     Ceylon     1842.     D    p.r.w 

This  is  a  verv  singular  plant  from  its  mixing  in  its  flowers  the  three  primitive 
colours  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  (the  latter  being,  however,  in  the  form  of 
violet),  as  it  was  supposed  by  DeCandoUe  and  other  botanists  that  these  three 
colours  were  never  found  together  even  in  the  same  genus.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  with  pendulous  stems  of  a  delicate  purple  tinge,  (^ot,  Reg., 
Jan.  1843.) 

D,  scopa  Lindl.  A  smgular  species,  of  no  beauty,  from  Manilla.  (Bot,  Reg^ 
Aug    1842,  Misc.) 

[reg.  1843, 28. 
Uurlnura  Lhidl.     XniW-hfodi'd     £  [ZSl     or     5     o     Rsh.P    W    Manilla    1841.     D     p.r.w  Bot. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  species,  the  flowers  of  which  certainly  look  like  a 
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number  of  bulls'  heads,  with  long  twisted  petals  for  horns,  and  the  central 
sepal  rolled  up  and  resembling  the  hair  on  the  bull's  forehead.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous-growing  plant  and  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  {Bot, 
Reg,,  June,  1843.) 

Dendrocht/um  latifdlktm  Lindl.  See  our  Volume  for  1840,  p.  551.  This 
plant  has  long  spikes  of  green  flowers,  and  it  was  imported  from  Manilla  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  {Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Biisc.) 

8564.  EPIDB'MDRUM  ng42,  50. 

landldliam  Lmdk    lance-lMTed     Jji  tSS    or     I     ma    P.Y    Mexico    1840.     O    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus,  and  belongs  to  the  division 
which  contains  the  fragrant  kinds.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  stove,  and 
never  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  (Bot.  Re^,,  Sept.  1842.) 

E.  pofydnthum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  salmon  colour  and  very 
abundant.     The  plant  is  from  Guatemala.  (Bot.  Re^.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

JE.  la^labre  Lindl.  A  plant  of  little  beauty,  found  in  several  parts  of  South 
America.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

JE.  auntum  Lindl.  A  little  plant  with  pale-green  flowers,  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  rubrocinctum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  and  of  a  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  bordered  with  purple.   (Bot,  Res.,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  cubente  Lindl.  "  A  Cuba  plant,  rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful."  (Bot. 
Reg.,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

E,  arbutcula  Lindl.  This  plant  has  a  large  branching  stem  and  leathery 
leaves  3  or  4  inches  long ;  but  its  flowers  are  quite  destitute  of  brilliant  colours. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  lamelldtum  West.  The  stem  is  about  1  (I.  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  delicate  pink.    It  is  a  native  of  Honduras.  (BoL  Reg.,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  dvulum  Lindl.    A  curious  little  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  olive- 
.  green,  white,  and  crimson.     (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  coUdre  Lindl.  *'  The  stems  are  18  in.  long,  strong,  and  deeply  furrowed. 
The  flowers  are  white,  changing  into  yellow  and  brown"  as  they  fade.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  diotum  Lindl.  From  Guatemala.  The  raceme  is  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
the  leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  cinnamon  colour.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Sept.  J  843,  Misc.) 

E.  Umodtum  Lindl.  A  Guatemala  plant  with  the  habit  of  £.  gla6ca,  but 
much  larger.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purplish  brown,  with  a  pale  yellow 
border  round  the  mara;in.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Earina  tuaveolens  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  rare  plant,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land. *'  The  stems  are  terminated  by  dense,  oblong  spikes  of  white  flowers,** 
with  yellow  spots,  and  these  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

EViaprofusa  Lindl.  A  species  from  Ceylon  of  little  beauty.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  mucrondta  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore,  with  white  flowers  having  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink  and  a  delicious  fragrance,  like  that  of  violets.  (Bot.  Reg., 
April,  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  acttHfiHa  Lindl.  A  small  Indian  species  of  no  beauty.  (Bot.  Reg., 
June,  1842,  Misc.) 

E.floribunda  Lindl.  A  handsome  plant  with  a  tall  stem  and  numerous 
large  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pink.  It  is  a  native  of  Sincapore. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.} 

E.  multiflora  Lindl.  This  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  it  has  small  white  flowers, 
the  column  of  which  is  of  a  deep  violet.   {Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

Gongom  trunchta  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  with  straw-coloured  flowers 
of  a  very  peculiar  scent.     (Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Govhiv^fiucidta  Lindl.  One  of  the  prettiest  species  of  the  genus,  a  native 
of  Mexico.    (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 
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Heiadetmia  Jiudculdta  Brong.  This  is  a  plant  with  Bmalt  greCD  flowera, 
belonging  to  a  new  genus  of  Mexican  Orchid^ne  nearly  allied  to  Dendrdbiiim, 
and  which  is  supposed  lo  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Bateinan's  geniii  Hexopia.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  June,  1842,  and  Feb.  1643.  Misc.) 

HarttoigiA  parpurea  var.  anguiHJoUa  Lindl.  This  is  B  Tery  distinct  Tarietf. 
{Bot.  Reg..  June,  1843,  Miac.) 

etnlMIL     rcllow      fi  as     or      I      M     y     Brull     1S40.     D      p.r.w      Bot.  nf.  IM^Sl 
This  is  a  very  pretty  plant  with  bright  yellow  flower*.    It  should  be  grown  in 
a  cool  BtoTe  or  a  waim  greenhouse,  in  which  "  It  should'  be  tied  to  a  block 


of  wood,  or  placed  in  a  ba&lcet  and  bung  from  the  rafters."     (Bol.  Reg.,  Nor. 
18*8.) 

L.  peduMcularu  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  of  great  beauty  with  rich  violet- 
coloured  flowers.     {Sot:Reg.,  Feb.  18+8,  Misc.) 

LVCA'STfiLlodL        (AbiKullftil  womuisrsldlT.) 

pUniLAidl.    fliMiwcrrd    £  [Si    <:u    1     o    C'.W    Bollitr    tMl.    D    p.r.v    Bat.  Kg.  ISO.  U . 

A  large  strong-growing  plant,  which  requires  a  great  heat  to  flower  it  to 
perfection.     (Bo(.  fteg.,  July,  1843.1 

L.  tetragona  Lindl.  This  is  the  plant  which  was  formerly  called  Maxillaria 
teiragona.     (^Bol.  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

lAparit  alala  Lindl.  The  handsomest  species  of  tbis  genua,  a  native  of 
Mexico.     (Bol.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

LittachUui  rornM  Lindl.  This  is  a  terrestrial  orchideous  plant,  known  in 
tome  collections  as  Dendritbiiim  roseum.    (Bol.  Beg.,  April,  1843,  Miac.) 

Leoddtut  onculvadet  Knowles  et  West.  This  ia  the  plant  that  is  known  in 
some  collections  as  Rodriguexia  macul^ta,  and  in  others  as  Uncldium  macran- 
therum.     {Bol.  Reg.,  March,  1S4S,  Misc.) 

Laac'^ia  btcalor  Lindl.  This  belongs  to  a  new  genua  neariy  allied  to  Pe- 
risceria.  L.  blcolor  has  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct. 
1643,  Misc.] 

037.  HAXILLA'RIA  [mag,  3«6G. 

*cuU)ituli  Hoot.    ttarr-pUMlti    ^  BS    or    t    ""'-V    Y-P    Br    Ontnl  Auarln    lui.    Bo). 

This  is  a  very  handsome  specieB,  very  new  M.  pfctsi.  (Boi.  Mag.,  Sept. 
1848;  and  Bot.  Reg.,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

M.galedta  Scheid.  A  Brazilian  species  without  fragrance,  and  with  dingy 
purple  flowera.     (Bet.  Heg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

M.bractetceru  Ltndl.  This  spedea  has  large  flowera  of  "a  dull  yellow 
with  a  reddish  brown  lip,"  and  long  narrow  bracts.  The  scape  ia  IJ  fi.  high, 
and  bears  five  or  six  flowers.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1848,  Misc.) 

M.  ^tlnntri  Sate,  This  is  a  different  species  from  the  one  described  in  the 
Bol.  Reg.  Misc.  for  1840.  The  present  species  has  magnificent  flowers, 
which  "  actually  measure  upwards  of  6  in,  acroaa.  The  colours  of  these 
flowers  are  peculiarly  delicate,"  being  of  pure  white  and  brilliant  crimson. 
(Bol.  Reg.,  Feb.  1648,  Misc.) 

SOI.  MORMO'DES  [43. 

llncUnm  Bau.  itmktd  ^  IZ]  en  I  h  Y.P  GuIoh]!  IStO.  D  p.r.w  Bot.  FFg.  1SI3. 
This  very  curious  apedes  is  a  native  of  Ouateinala.  One  of  the  mo^t 
Striking  features  in  its  flowers  is  an  appearance  of  diatortion,  which  makes 
them  "  look  as  if  they  had  had  their  jomts  broken,  and  then  unakilfully  set 
again,"  All  the  species  of  this  genns  require  a  low  temperature.  (Bot.  Reg. 
Aug.  I84S.) 

luxltom  i,tadJ.     dltlouttd    £  (SI    cu    I     In    Y    Haiico    IMl.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  res- ]S43,3a. 
This  plant  has  the  same  peculiarity  in  its  flowers  as  the  last,  but  their  dis- 
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B988.  MILTON/^  [mag.  bot.  vol.  ix.  p.  «1. 

Clowdsia  Paxt.     Rev.  J,  Clowes'  s    iJf  |23     or    1     o.d    Y.LI.R    Brasil    1840.    D     p.r.w    Paxt. 

A  very  handsome  plant,  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  Candida,  of  which  it  may 
probably  prove  to  be  only  a  variety.     (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot, ^  Dec.  1842.) 

M  Candida  var.  grandiflora  Lindl.  The  flowers  arc  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  species.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  brilliant  white  and  deep  rich  brown ; 
spotted  towards  the  extremities  with  yellow.     (Bot,  Reg,y  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

MatdevdllisL  Jiorib&nda  Lindl.  A  little  Mexican  plant,  with  brownish 
yellow  flowers.  "  It  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  not  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.**     (Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Not^lia  pubescent  Lindl.  "  A  Brazilian  species,  with  dull  orange-coloured, 
rather  sweet-scented,  flowers.**    (Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

2M0.  ONCI'DIUM  [1843,  12. 

blcalldtum  Lmdl.    two>warted    i|  (ZS    or     1     su     Y     Guatemala    184S.     D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

A  very  singular  species  with  larpe  flowers,  which  appear  in  a  "  dwarf  erect 
raceme,"  and  the  label lum  of  which  has  two  distinct  tubercles  on  its  crest. 
(Bot,  Reg.,  March,  1843.) 

UTOphfllaaa  Lodd,    tail-IeaTed    jC  QS    pr    4    mr    Y    Brasil    184 1. 1  D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1842, 51. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  **  are  shaped  like  a  penknife 

curved  backwards,  so  as  to  have  the  edge  on  the  convex  side.     This  is  caused 

by  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  being  brought  into  contact,  and  then  growing 

*   together,  the  back  of  the  knife-shaped  leaf  consisting  of  their  edges."     (Bot, 

Reg.,  Sept.  1842.) 

ri843  23 
mlcrochllum  Bate.    imall-Upped    jC  CZS    cu    4    Ja    Va    Goatemala    1838.    D    p.r.w    jSot.  reg! 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  as,  firom  the  small- 
ness  of  the  lip,  the  flowers  are  of  quite  a  diflTerent  shape  from  those  of  the 
oncidiunis  generally.     (Bot,  Reg,,  May,  1843.) 

0,pergameneum  Linal.  This  is  a  pretty  species  from  Guatemala,  which 
was  introduced  in  1839.     (Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

O,  S&tton'i  Bate,     A  very  distinct  species  with  pretty  flowers.    (Ibid.) 

O.  ensdtum  Lindl.  "  A  Guatemala  plant  with  singular  sword -shaped  leave.9, 
and  a  panicle  of  flowers  like  that  of  O.  altlssunum.**  (Bot,  Reg,,  March  1842, 
Misc.) 

O.  nhnum  Lindl.  This  singular  plant  has  the  habit  of  O.  piimilum,  to 
which  it  is  nearlj^  allied.     (^Bot,  Reg,,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

O,  barbatum  Lindl.  This  species,  which  had  been  long  lost,  has  been  sent 
to  the  Glasgow  Garden  from  Pernambuco.     (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

O.  Forkelii  Sckeid,  A  Mexican  species,  that  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.     (Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

O.  cunedtum  Scheid.  A  small  Brazilian  plant,  with  white  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson.     (Ibid.) 

O,  cdndidum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  quite  white,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  violet  dots  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  the  usual  prominence  at 
the  base  of  the  column,  which  is  bright  yellow.  (Bot,  Reg.,  3 u\y,  1843,  Misc.) 

O.  suave  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  with  chocolate-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  tipped  with  yellow.  It  has  a  faint,  but  agreeable,  odour.  It  was  intro- 
duced m  the  year  1835.     (Bot.  Reg,,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

O.sphegifprum  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  species,  between  O.  divaricatum  and  O. 
pulvinatum.     (Bot,  Reg,,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

[reg.  1843,  43. 
uniflfrrum  Booth,     one-flowered     ^  (ZS     pr    i    n    Y    Organ  Mountains    1841.    D    p.r.w    Bot. 

A  curious  little  plant  allied  to  O.  barbatum.     It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
yery  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1843.) 

3^»i.  ODONTOGLO'SSUM  [reg.  1843,  3. 

cltr6smum  LHutt.    lemon-scented     j$  QS    or     1     my    W.Li    Mexico     1841.     D    p.r.w    Bot. 


^ 
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O.  RSstii  (see  our  Vol.  for  1839,  p.  560.).  A  pretty  variety  of  this  plant 
has  flowered  with  Mr.  Barker.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

O.  contirictum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  except 
the  lip,  which  is  white  stained  with  violet.     (^Bot,  Reg,,  March,  1 84*3,  Misc.) 

O^onia  mnidta  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  red,  very  small,  very  brittle,  and 
loosely  arranged  in  a  nodding  spike,  sometimes  as  much  as  8  in.  long.  {Bot, 
Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

Octomeria  grandifldra  Lindl.  This  is  the  largest  Octomeria  yet  seen.  The 
leaf  is  about  8  in.  long,  and  the  stem  about  the  same  length.  {Jaot.  Reg.,  Sept. 

1842,  Misc.) 

8478.  PERISTE'RIA  [reg.  1843, 18. 

Humb61dl;i  Lindl.     Airon  Humboldt't    jf  CS]    or    S    mr    R    Vsnexuela    1841.    D    p.r.w    Bot. 

This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  Angul6a  superba  of  Humboldt,  and  it  has  a 
splendid  appearance,  as  its  flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  are  produced 
on  a  pendulous  raceme  2  ft.  long.  It  is  found  in  temperate  situations  in  Peru, 
and  in  some  cases  at  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  (Bot.  Reg.,  April,  1843.)  This  is  one  of  the  species  included  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  his  new  genus  of  Acin&ta,  see  p.  624. 

PletarothaUis  foeHem  Lindl.  This  plant  has  no  beauty,  and  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant odour.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.    {Bot  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

P.  pedunctUarit  Lindl.  A  native  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  the  flowers  of  a  pale 
straw  colour.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

P.  SmithiknA  Lindl.      Only  interesting  to  the  botanist.      (Bot  Reg.,  Aug. 

1843,  Misc.) 

Polystdchya  clavdta  Lindl.  An  inconspicuous  species,  with  small  pale  yellow 
flowers,     (iot.  Reg,,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Ponera  ttridta  Lindl.  A  curious  species  of  this  very  singular  genus.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  March,  1842,  Misc.) 

3966.  RENANTHE'RA 

inatiitina  X,m</i.     morning    ^  Q]    pr    1    i    Br.S    Manilla    1842.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1843, 41. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  with  a  great  profusion  of  cinnamon-coloured 
and  scarlet  flowers  collected  in  a  stiff  panicle.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
but  they  make  amends  by  their  prettiness  and  their  abundance  for  their  want 
of  size.     {Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

RodriguesoA  camea  Lindl.  A  plant  of  no  particular  beauty,  a  native  of 
Columbia.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

d41S.  STANHO'PEi<  [orchidacee  t.  27. 

Martidna  Bate.     Von  Hartius**    i$  CSl     or    1    lu    Str.F    Mexico    1827.    D    p.r.w    Bateman's 
var.  bicolor  Boi.  Reg.  1843,  44. 

"  The  present  variety  is  a  lovely  plant  with  large  pure  white  flowers  richly 
but  sparingly  spotted  with  crimson."  It  is  very  sweet-scented,  and  altogether 
a  magnificent  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  a  natural  variety  received  from  Mexico. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.) 

2578.  STE'LIS  [3975. 

atropurpiirea  Hook,    dark-purple     J?  C2S    pr     |     f    D.P    Mexico    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  mag. 

A  pretty  little  plant  with  dark  purple  flowers.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.  1842 ;  and 
Bot.  Reg.,  Dec,  1842,  Misc.) 

S.  cramfoUa  Lindl.  A  singular  little  plant,  with  half-cylindrical  leaves, 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  1841.       {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

S.  argentdta  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  in  ion^  racemes,  and  are  of  a  dull 
greenish  purple,  having  '*  their  truncated  extremities  covered  with  an  appear- 
ance of  minute  particles  of  silver."     (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

Spirdntkes  cerma  Lindl.  One  of  the  terrestrial  Orchidaces,  a  native  of 
Guatemala :  and  which  "  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus  Spirdnlhes  of 
which  the  old  Neottia  speciosa  is  the  type,  and  which  has  been  called  by  Presl 
8arcogl6ttis,  among  all  which  it  is  at  once  known  by  its  flowering  without 
leaves,  and  its  dull  olive-brown  aspect." 
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S.  ronJata  Lindl.  ThU  species  is  from  the  same  country.  "  It  has  a  scape 
about  9  in.  high,  and  a  close  spike  of  green  flowers.  The  leaves  are  most 
beautifully  coated  on  the  under  side  with  vesicular  cells,  which  give  them  a 
peculiar  frosted  appearance."     {Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

Saccoldbium  ockrdceum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  with  small  dingy  yellow 
flowers.  {BoL  Reg.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

Scelochihu  OUonvA  Kht,  This  is  a  small  epiphyte,  found  by  Mr.  Kdward 
Otto  in  the  Caraccas,  5600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  small  yellow 
flowers.  {Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1842,  Misc.) 

SobrdTm  macrdntha  Lindl.  This  is  a  terrestrial  species,  with  very  large  dark 
crimson  flowers.  {BoL  Reg.^  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Stenocoryne  hf}gic6mis  Lindl.  This  is  a  new  genus,  formed  on  the  old 
Bifrenaria  longic6mis.  (BoL  Reg  ,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

Sarcanthtuftiformu  Lindl.  An  Indian  species  of  no  beauty.  {BoL  Reg,, 
Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

TVichocentrum  recurvum  Lindl.  A  Gua3'ana  plant,  resembling  T.  fuscum  in 
habit,  but  smaller.  (Boi.  Reg.,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

T.  cdndidum  Lindl.  A  little  plant,  with  white  flowers  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow,  which  are  without  a  spur.  {Ibid.} 

8664.  VA'NDA  48. 

criftUta  Lindl.     crested     ^129     cu     1     ap     G.P.Y    Nepal     1840.     D    p.r.v     Bot.    eg.  1842, 

This  is  a  very  curious  species,  the  flowers  of  which,  though  not  showy, We 
very  beautiful  when  closely  examined.  It  was  found  growing  on  trees  in 
Nepal,  in  1818,  by  Dr.  Wallich;  but  it  seems  only  lately  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  thifl  country.  (BotReg.,  Aug.  1842.) 

Vanilla  Valmdrum  Lindl.  One  of  the  few  orchidaceous  plants  which  grow 
on  palm  trees.  {Bot  Reg,,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

ScitaminecB, 

a4A8.  GASTROCHPLUS  [4010. 

longiflbra  WaU.     long- flowered     ^  (ZS     cu    8    Jl.au    Pk.Y    Rangoon    1840.    D    i.p    Bot.  mag. 

This  plant  has  no  beauty  to  recommend  it,  though  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  formation  of  its  flowers.  {Bot  Mag.,  April  1843.) 

hiddcecB. 

Beatonist  purpurea  Herb.  This  is  the  plant  formerly  known  as  Tigrfdia 
vioUcea,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  new  genus  by  the  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, principally  on  account  of  some  differences  in  the  anthers  and  the 
style.  The  new  ^cnus  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Beaton,  so  well  known 
from  his  writings  m  this  Magazine  and  other  publications.  {Bot  Reg.,  Sept. 
1842,  Misc.) 

HerbertiA  Vruvtmondikna  Herb.  This  is  a  new  species  of  this  very  hand- 
some genus,  lately  received  from  Texas.  {Ibid.) 

Gladiolus  crupijiorut  Herb.,  and  G.  caucasicus  Herb.  These  are  two  new 
species  of  Gladiolus,  of  which  only  the  Latin  characters  are  given  in  the 
Boianical  Register,  {Ibid.) 

O.  (sqtdnoctidlis  Herb.  This  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  interesting 
from  its  being  the  onlv  species  of  the  genus  yet  found  within  the  tropics. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842,'  Misc.) 

G.  oppositiflorus  Herb.  This  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  frequently 
confounded  with  G.  florib6ndus  in  the  nurseries.  {Ibid.) 

(t.  splendens  Herb.  This  is  the  Anis^nthus  splcndens  of  Sweet*s  British 
Flower'Garden,  and  it  is  the  female  parent  of  the  hybrid  Anisanthus  men- 
tioned below.  {Bot  Reg,,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 
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that  he  hu  also  raised  hybrids  betureen  Gladiolus  and  Amar^llii.  It  will  be 
seen  above  that  the  Dean  of  Manchester  conaiden  Anisinthus  spltedeos  to 
be  a  Gladiolus  ;  but  even  then  it  is  very  remarkable  that  one  of  the  pareots  of 
Mr.  Plant's  hybrid  should  be  itselfa  mule.  {Bot.  Heg.,  Sept.  1B48.) 

TriiAoncma  ediUe  Herb.  A  native  of  Socotra,  where  it  wae  found  in  the 
small  hollows  of  the  orimitive  limestone  rorks,  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast.     "  The  natives  li'ed  upon  the  corms."  (^Bat.  Reg.,  Dec.  1B48,  Misc.) 

Hitviodoracta. 

BarbaciniA  tquamdia  Herb.  This  is  a  neat  little  plant,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Veilch  of  Exeter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  Velloiia,  The  Hon,  and  Rev, 
W.  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester,  however,  thinks  it  a  very  distinct  section 
of  Barbacenia,  or  a  new  genus  ;  and,  in  case  the  latter  should  be  established, 
he  proposes  to  call  it  Veftchia,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Veitch.  {Sol.  Reg.,  Sept. 
1843,  Misc.) 

Amarylliii  kcem. 
an.  ALSTR(EHE'RI.4 

mmorbn  Oard.    wood    X  _|    or    3    n^R.Y    Organ  Hountalm    ISM.    O    l.p    Dot.mig.WM. 

A  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus,  which  was  found  b^  Mr.  Veitch's 
collector  on  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft. 
(Bvl.  Mag..  Aug.  IWa.) 

A.  mag^fica  Herb,  'niis  is  very  slightly  different  from  A.  Liglu.  (Bol. 
Reg.,  Sept.  1S43,  Misc.) 

A,  choriileiaa  Herb.  This  is  another  species  described  by  the  learned 
Dean  of  Manchester ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chorillos  Mountains,  Lima. 
(Ibid.) 

sra.  COKV'RBHIA  \m%K. 

This  was  the  species  formerly  noticed  as  Clitinthes  hiimilis.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Aug.  1B42.) 

•anlcoliu  BcrA.    chugutilB     V  lAJ    at    *   dji    S.G.Tair.    Ai>d«    \M\.     O   r.m    Bot.  n|. 

A  very  showy  species  of  the  genus.  A  tall  thick-stemmed  plant,  with 
lai]je  flowers,  which  vary  in  their  colour  from  tawny  to  scarlet.  It  is  Tery 
difficult  to  throw  this  species  into  flower.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

Bomdrea.     Six  species  and  one  variety  of  this  genus  are  described  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 
aew.  sTE  SOME'S  SON 

iluUlnum  Liaitl.     yolt  of  egg     p   [S)    or     1     r    Y     I-lmi     18(1.     O    CO     Bol.  rF(.  1S43, 3. 

A  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus  ;  but  one  which  "  is,  at  present, 
eitreinely  rare."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Jaa.  iSiS.) 

S.  auratUiacam  Herb.,  and  S.  emlephhulet  Herb.  These  two  bulbs  are 
only  known  by  short  Latin  descriptions  from  the  Dean  of  Manchester.  (Bot, 
Reg.,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

MO.  AMARY-LLIS  [•I    Bot.  ng.  IMS.  11. 

Bankifdiu  Llndl.    Sfr  Jottpll  BtaWi     if  lAI    or     1    lu.i    Fk    CipeoC  Good  Rope    ISIO.    O 

This  very  handsome  plant  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  A. 
grandillora,  wbich  was  named  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ^lout  twenty  years 
ago.  However,  on  submitting  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Herbert,  he  seema  to  think 
that  the  present  species  is  distinct;  as,  he  says,  it  hna  the  bulb  and  foliajie  of 
A.  grandillora,  witn  flowers  more  like  A.  minor  and  A.  striata.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Feb.  1842,  and  March,  184.S,  Misc.) 

Hippe&ilrum  orgaaenie  var.  e</mpremtn  Herb.  'Diis  is  nearly  allied  to  H. 
psiitaclnum ;  and  they  will  probably  prove  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

975.  Ha'/rdnlkui  pratiiiiu  (see  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  420.)  var.  qaadrifiora 
Herb.  This  veriRty  only  differs  from  the  species  in  having  four  flowers  instead 
of  three.  (Bat.  Mag,,  Aug.  1842.) 
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HymenocaUii  SkmnenvMSi  Herb,  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Skinner.     {Bot,  Heg.,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

CaUips^che  eucrosioidet  Herb.  These  bulbs  were  brought  from  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico.  They  flowered  without  leaves  in  the  month  of  March. 
When  in  leaf  they  so  closely  resemble  the  preceding  plant  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  (Boi,  Beg,,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

Ciinum  brachynema  Herb.  This  is  a  species  from  Bombay.  The  umbel 
contains  seventeen  flowers,  which  are  fragrant.  {Bot,  Beg,,  May,  1842,  Misc.) 

Sn.  ATARCl'SSUS  Hybrtdi.   Boi.  Heg.  1841,38. 

The  plate  alluded  to  contains  six  hybrid  narcissi,  which  have  been  raised 
hy  Mr.  Herbert,  between  the  genera  of  the  late  Mr.  Haworth.  By  these 
experiments  it  appears  evident  that  the  supposed  genera  were  only  varieties, 
or,  at  most,  species  of  the  genus  A'arcfssus.  {Bot,  Beg.,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

Hemerocaiiidetg, 
low.  AGAPA'NTHUS  8308  unbelUtai  tw.  i»4xIibu«  Boi.  Beg.  1843.  7. 

The  flowers  are  larger,  the  leaves  broader,  and  the  flower-scape  very  much 
longer  than  in  the  common  kind.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Feb.  1843.) 

BlandfirditL  margmdia  Herb.  "  This  handsome  Australian  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Osborn  of  the  Fulham  Nursery."  It  is  distinguished  from  B. 
iP^diflora  '*  by  the  less  erect  leaves,  with  a  rufous  serrate  margin,  and  the 
coppery  hue  of  its  very  showy  flowers."  (Bot.  Beg,,  Nov.  1842.) 

Asphodeleee, 
^  ^C  I'LL  A  8813  peruvUiia  tw.  discolor  Bot.  Beg.  1843, 48. 

^     Jhis  variety  is  so  very  distinct,  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a  different 

W       y^<^>es.    Dr.  Lindley,  however,  shows  us  that,  after  a  careful  examination,  he 

yfy  ^^ot  "  discover  any  other  distinction  between  them  than  that  of  the  colour 

^If   fjf^  flowers,  which  in  this  plant  are  of  a  dingy  pale  fawn  colour."  (JBot, 

cy    y  ^ept.  1843.) 

^{f/Y^^xaxUmOL     testaceoiu     "i^A     or    3    jn     Y     Japan     1841.     O     p.l    Bot.  reg.  1843,11. 

\ij  A  P'^n^  though  very  inferior  to  the  other  species  which  are  natives  of 

io\&'  je/    'f^  \^  yet  a  handsome  half-hardy  bulb.    When  potted.  "  the  bulbs  should 

t(^  y      i  rather  deep,  because  they  make  fibres  above  the  bulb,  as  well  as 

\^ /y&  y*  and  they  should  never  be  repotted  except  in  a  dormant  state. 

r  3ot-  ^  Bromerihcees, 

,^  Ku    madder-coloured    i|  ID     or    f    f    Pk    Brazil    1841.     O    8.1    Bot.  reg.  1849, 63. 

^  '^^^M^  ^  very  handsome  species  of  the  curious  genus  Tillfindsio,  which  is 
f^>i»'^*^e^taL  {Bot.  Beg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

very      .0»^^|e ;  Vrliite  pilttaclna  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1843, 10. 

is»-  i*****^'^'^'*%iew  genus,  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  honour  of  Dr.  de  Vriese, 
^        'Tbi*  ^  ^r  potany  at  Amsterdam.  {Bot,  Beg.,  Feb.  1843.) 


«i9«'  ^S«<»*  ho^y  P^^**^  ^*  generally  treated  like  one  of  the  Orchidiceae,  and 

^  ^'^  very  ^  kgt :  but  it  is  sometimes  planted  in  a  pot,  and  plunged  in  a 


pi^ie»      ^^       l,riHi«nt    C5)    or    I    mr.ap     S     Cayenne    1843.     Sk.      g.p.l      Paxt.  mag.  bot. 

^<very  ^^ 

^K'^^  »  *^'p[n^pple.  {Baxt,  Mag.  of  Bot,,  Sept.  1843) 
^^iToit  ^^^^     Attldta  Scheid.    A  native  of  Brazil,  with  scariet  flowers.  {Bot. 

^%i»y*  ^     lA^^^^'  '^  ^®*"y  *™*^^  species  of  the  same  genus  imported  from 
^'.'^i84l-  ^L  Sfheid.     A  Brazilian  plant  with  a  spike  about  a  foot  long. 
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Art.  XII.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn,  Shrubbery,  and  I? 

Flower^  Garden,     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  552.) 
On  reading  over  our  preceding  article  on  this  subject,  we  feel  that  we  have  "j 

gone  rather  too  far  in  condemning  young  gardeners  as  self-conceited.     We  ^i 

are  sorry  for  this,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feeUngs  of  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  whatever,  much  less  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much.  The  truth  is,  the  passage  was  written  at  Southampton 
while  we  were  m  a  state  of  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  proof  either  of  that  article,  or  the  article  which  follows  it, 
otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  softened  down   the   sentence.     How-  „ 

ever,  it  is  much  better  for  young  gardeners  if  they  should  be  blamed  more  * 

than  they  deserve,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  overpraised  ;  and  they 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  employers 
of  gardeners,  and  also  vchitects,  land  stewards,  &c.,  that  the  young  gardeners 
who  have  not  seen  much  of  the  world  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  wiser  than 
they  are. 

Mr.  Ayres  has  said  in  an  article  that  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page 
(p.  636. ),  that,  before  censuring  gardeners,  we  ought  to  have  censured  landscape- 
^deners,  many  of  whom,  he  says,  are  equally  as  ignorant  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  the  working  gardener.  We  fully  acknowledge  this,  and 
we  have  frequently  been  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  plans  which  some 
of  even  the  first  nurserymen  about  London  have  sent  out,  and  had  executed, 
for  their  suburban  customers.     The  truth  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  em-  , 

ployers  of  landscape-gardeners  look  out  for  the  person  whose  terms  are  the 
lowest;  and,  as  they  do  not  know  good  from  bad  in  this  art,  they  are  contented 
with  what  is  done  for  them  by  a  man  who  perhaps  cannot  give  a  reason  for 
any  one  thing  that  he  does.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  nursery  business  can  ever  have  the  leisure  and  repose  ^ 

necessary  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  arts  of  design  and  taste, 
unless  he  have  a  natural  turn  for  these  pursuits ;  and  thence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  plans  of  nursery  landscape-gardeners  will  be  found  mere 
repetitions  or  imitations  of  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere. 

For  some  years  past,  a  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place,  as  country 
gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  the  general  peace  and  their  diminished  incomes, 
have  been  obliged  to  reside  more  on  their  estates,  and  to  direct  more  at- 
tention to  improvements.  Almost  all  the  great  families  of  the  country,  who 
are  not  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  debt,  are  doing  something,  eiUier  in  the  way 
of  building,  landscape-gardening,  or  planting ;  and  though  there  are  but  a  ^ 
small  proportion  of  these  who  employ  such  architects  as  Barry,  Blore,  Salvin,  ^ 

or  Lamb,  and  such  a  landscape-gardener  as  Nesfield,  yet  there  are  a  few  ;  and 
the  result,  to  the  thinking  andjobservant  part  of  landed  proprietors,  will  show 
the  inestimable  value  of  good  advice  taken  in  time. 

As  a  proof  that  knowledge  in  the  employers  of  gardeners  leads  to  a  demand 
for  those  productions  of  which  that  knowledge  nas  given  them  cognizance, 
we  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  horticultural  societies  throughout  the  country, 
and.  more  especially  those  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  fruits  exhibited  at  these  societies,  their 
culture  has  been  greatly  improved  throughout  the  whole  country. 

A  good  deal  may  be  effected  in  the  details  of  landscape-gardening  by  in- 
structing practical  gardeners  in  such  matters  as  grouping  circles  of  flowers  or  j 
shrubs  on  lawns ;  cultivating  flowers,  where  the  gardenesque  style  is  adopted, 
always  in  separate  circles,  or  other  forms  of  beds,  from  those  which  contain 
the  shrubs  ;  keeping  the  edgings  of  beds,  borders,  and  walks,  always  in  one 
uniform  state;  keeping  the  walks  properly  filled  with  gravel,  and  the  beds 
and  borders  with  soil ;  turfing  up  beds  and  borders  of  shrubs  where  digging 
is  no  longer  of  any  use ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  points  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  to  effect  this  improvement  is  the  great  object  of  this  series  of  articles. 
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A  gitrdencr  may  do  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  lay  out  an  entire 
place  containing  a  park  and  pleaaure-ground,  which  no  person  without  the 
eye  of  a  landscape  pointer  can  nave  the  eli^test  pretensions  to  do. 

J J    K '. 
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Art.  XIII.  Semarh  on  one  of  the  Detigns  in  lAe  Article  "  On 
Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laum,  Shrubbery,  and  Flower- 
Garden."    By  W.  P.  Axhbs. 

I  HAVB  just  beea  reading  over  your  article  "  On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the 
Lawn,  shrubbery,  and  Flower-Ourden,"  p.  547.,  and,  though  you  have  cen- 
sured poor  gardeners  rather  severely,  I  must  confess  that,  aa  designers  or  even 
carriers  out  of  plans  for  lawns  or  flower-gardeos,  we  are  by  no  means  unde- 
serving of  censure.  You  might,  however,  in  passing,  as  well  have  stated  tliat 
many  who  profess  and  call  themselves  "  landscape-gardeners"  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  design,  as  a  wallc  through  nine  tenths  of 
the  gardens  in  the  country,  both  public  and  private,  will  most  fully  testify  ; 
and  I  think  you  yourself  could  not  name  half  u  dozen  professioDal  luidscape- 
gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  whom  you  would  undertake  to  pronounce 
men  who  really  understood  their  profession  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste. 
A  gardener  of  reputed  eminence,  at  present  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  an 
extensive  garden,  when  interrogated  by  a  non-professional  friend  of  mine  as 
to  the  principles  of  constructing  plant  and  forcuig-housea,  replied,  "  Ub,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste  i"  and,  while  men  in  high  places  disseminate  such 
notions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  landscnpe- gardening  and  garden 
architecture,  as  an  art  and  a  science,  should  make  but  very  lethargic  progress. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  landscape-gardening 
is  the  want  of  taste  among  the  aristocracy  and  gentry;  and,  until  they  are 
somewhat  better  informed  as  to  the  principles  of  the  science,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  understanding  plana  that  are  laid  before  them  for  their  ^pruval,  it 
is  nonsense  to  expect  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  from  gardeners. 
But  so  soon  as  they  shall  require  original  designs  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Eituation  they  are  intended  to  embellish,  then  will  they  have  a 
race  of  gardeners  capable  of  doing  things  properly.  At  present  the  rage  is 
for  imitation ;  and  if  a  gentleman  requires  a  new  flower-garden,  or  to  alter 
an  old  one,  he  doe^  not  think  of  having  on  original  design,  but  takes  a 
pattern  from  some  celebrated  garden,  as,  for  instance,  Dropmore,  Chatsnorth, 
Wobnm,  or  some  such  place  \  or,  what  ie  worse,  collects  a  number  of  fancy- 
formed  beds  from  various  places,  and  huddles  tlieni  together,  with  about  as 
nmch  taste  or  system  as  an  infant  would  display  in  forming  a  map  of  the 
world.  Thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Swiss  cottage  with  a  geo- 
metrical  flower-garden,  and  a  terrace  in  the  front ;  or  a  splendid  Italian  villa 
surrounded  by  an  irregular  garden  of  common  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants.  If  I  wished  for  an  example  of  really  bad  taste,  I  would  point  to  the 
flower-garden  at  Wimbledon,  figured  in  the  Suburban  Gardetter,  p.  162.  [see 
p.  6S0.,  in  which  we  say,  "in  point  of  general  design,  this  flower-garden  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it"];  indeed  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  such  an  abor- 
tion could  have  been  jumbled  together.  The  flower-gardens  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  at  Chiswick,  though  of  a  different  character,  are  nearly  as  bud, 
and  no  man  could  group  them  so  as  to  make  them  look  well.  In  making 
these  remarks  it  is  not  my  wish  to  give  oflence ;  but  it  may  be  fearlessly 
stated  that  the  gardens  in  question  are  at  least  half  a  ceiltury  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  ace. 

Again,  in  the  gardens  at  Hewell,  noticed  with  considerable  commendation 
and  eclal  in  the  G ardcner' i  Chronic/c  tor  1 84ii,  p.  663.,  a  few  weeks  back, 
there  are  a  splendid  fuuntmn  and  flower.garden  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  stone 
quarry,  and  a  grass  garden  in  the  front  of  the  conservatory ;  two  examples  of 
perhaps  as  bsd  taste  as  could  well  be  conceived.  Had  they  placed  the  foun- 
tain and  dressed  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  consecvatory,  and  consigned 
the  grasses  to  the  company  of  the  other  British  phmts  in  the  rock  garden,  I 
think  they  would  have  been  much  more  appropriately  arranged.  The  water- 
dip|Hng  wdlow  at  Chatsworth  was  always  a  monstrosity  in  my  estimation,  and 
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would  be  a  more  fitting  appendage  to  Vauxhali  or  a  cockney  tea-garden,  than 
to  the  princely  domain  in  which  it  is  placed.*  Look  again  at  the  gin-glass  in 
tea-saucer  fountain  in  the  lake  near  Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  the  cast-metal 
fountain  in  the  Serpentine  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  erection  and  execu- 
tion oi  these  two  abortions  is  a  national  disgrace.  But,  if  one  were  disposed 
to  find  fault,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  subjects  for  censure ;  would  it  were 
otherwise ! 

Your  arguments  at  page  551.,  relative  to  having  the  beds  in  flower-gardens 
of  various  sizes,  are  particularly  clear ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  in  the  two  plans, 
figs.  118.  and  119.,  you  have  rather  exceeded  your  own  principles,  inasmuch 
as  I  think  the  large  corner  beds  in  fig.  1 18.  are  too  large  to  group  properly 
with  the  smaller  beds  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  horseshoe-shaped 
beds  in  fig.  119.  Were  the  largest  beds  in  the  plans  a  little  smaller,  and  the 
next  sizes  a  trifle  larger,  I  think  the  whole  would  be  more  proportionate,  and 
I  am  certain  could  be  more  effectively  planted.  By  the  same  rule  that  you 
very  properly  insist  upon  the  beds  being  of  various  sizes,  I  demand  to  have 
them  planted  with  plants  proportionate  to  their  size  ;  and,  to  effect,  this  the 
large  beds  must  either  be  reduced  in  size,  or  the  small  ones  become  blanks  in 
the  garden. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  come  under  the  lash 
you  have  directed  against  "  the  overweening  sel&conceit  of  young  gardeners, 
especially  Scotch  ones ;"  but,  if  I  do,  it  is  yourself  and  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners'Association  that  are  to  blame  for  having  taught  me  to  become  a  caviller. 

Brvoklandt,  Blackheath  Park,  October  7.  1843. 


Art.  XIV.    ArboricuUural  Notices, 

The  following  are  selected  from  the  Hortiu  Coilintonianus,  just  printed,  and 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page.  "  By  various  memoranda  it  appears  that  Mr. 
CoUinson  frequently  employed  Gordon  the  nurseryman  to  raise  his  seeds, 
particularly  those  from  the  warmer  climates,  and  among  his  papers  there  is, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  the  following  tribute  to  his  abilities.  '  The  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  some  men  is  surprising.  On  August  30.  I  was  at  James  Gordon's, 
gardener,  at  the  last  house  on  the  left  hand  at  Mile  End ;  there  he  showed 
me  a  pot  of  seedlings  of  the  cactus,  or  ^eat  melon  thistle,  perhaps  the  first 
ever  raised  from  seed :  but  what  shows  his  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
vegetation  is  his  way  of  raising  the  finest  dusty  seeds ;  before  him,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  any  man  that  could  raise  the  dusty  seeds  of  the  kalmias, 
rhododendrons,  or  azaleas.  These  charming  hardy  shrubs,  that  excel  all 
others  in  his  care,  he  furnishes  to  every  curious  garden ;  all  the  nurserymen 
and  gardeners  come  to  him  for  them ;  and  this  year,  after  more  than  twenty 
years*  trial,  he  showed  me  the  loblolly  bay  of  Carolina  coming  up  from  seed 
m  a  way  not  to  be  expected  ;  this  elegant  evergreen  shrub  is  next  in  beauty 
to  the  magnolias :  and  his  sagacity  in  raising  all  sorts  of  plants  from  cuttings, 
roots,  and  layers  surpasses  all  others  ;  by  which  our  gardens  are  enriched  with 
an  infinite  variety,  and  for  many  years  I  have  not  been  a  little  assistant  to 
him  in  procuring  seeds  and  plants  from  all  countries.  This  honourable 
mention  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  now  in  his  fifty,  sixth  year,  is  an  act  of  gra- 
titude due  to  his  memory  from  his  old  friend — Peter  CoUimon^  in  my  sixty^ 
eighth  year,  MUl  HUl,  Sept.  2.  1763.*  The  loblolly  bay  is  the  Gordonta 
lasianthus,  and  from  the  circumstance  here  mentioned,  this  splendid  shrub 
may  probably  have  been  selected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  CoUinson,  to  per- 
petuate Mr.  Gordon's  name."     (H,  C,  p.  5.) 

♦  This  water- dipping  willow,  as  a  relic  of  the  gardens  of  a  former  age,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  removed, — Cond, 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.     XL  t  t 
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A^cer  Baccb&rinum  it  described  an  having  lettTOi  silvery  beneath,  and  a 
variety  as  platanifdlio.  (Hort.  Cail,^  p.  2.)  This  Utft  is  probably  ji.  a. 
nigrum,  noticed  in  our  Volume  for  1B4I,  p.  397.,  as  being  in  the  Paria 
Garden,  with  the  leaves  not  in  the  slishteat  degree  velvety  beneath,  and 
uniting  with  difficulty  when  inarched.  We  hope  some  q>irited  nursetynian 
will  procure  plants. 

ilrundo  2>6nax  flowered  in  September,  1762,  and  does  not  die  down  every 
year,  as  Miller  states.    {H.  C*.  p.  5.) 

CVut^ea  v^sca.  **  Mem.  *  Sept.  16.  1758.  In  Writtle  Park,  three  miles  an 
the  left  of  Ingatstone,  in  Essex,  belonging  to  Lord  Petre,  is  a  stately 
chestnut  tree,  which  is  now  flourishing,  that  I  measured,  5  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  found  its  girth  4y5  ft.—  P.  CoUhuon,*  My  friend,  £dward 
Forster,  informs  me  that  this  noble  tree  has  been  gone  many  years ;  and 
that  the  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  fifteen  deer  could  shelter 
under  it.  By  another  memorandum,  it  appears  that  the  posaeasor  af  Mr. 
CoUinson's  copy  of  Martyn's  Hut  Plant,  will  find  two  drawings  of  this 
splendid  tree  bound  up  with  it ;  and  he  has  added  a  short  description  of  it 
to  his  history  of  the  lortaworth  chestnut,  m  the  Oentleman't  Magaxime  for 
1766."    (^.  e.p.  10.) 

Ceanothus  americanus.     A  very  pretty  tea  is  made  from  the  dried  leaves, 
good  for  inveterate  coughs,  and  shortness  of  breath.    (H.  C  p.  10.) 

Cedrus  Libikni.    *'  Mem.  *  1751.    Our  two  large  cedars  of  Lebanon,  on  each 
side  the  grass  walk,  were  given  me  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  brought 
from  Goodwood.'    '  Six  cedars  of  Lebanon,  five  years  old,  in  the  field, 
Ap.  30.  1761,  siven  me  by  Mr.  Clark,  all  grew,'  and  thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  ages  of^he  two  noble  trees,  which  remain  at  Mill  Hill,  may  be  nearly 
ascertained.     See  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut,  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  56.     In  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Gardener's  Dictionafy,  it  is  said  that  the  cedars  at  the  Chelsea 
Garden  were  planted  in  1683,  when  about  3  ft.  high  ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Col- 
linson  has  added  the  following  remark :  '  Mr.  Miller  concludes  that  these 
*>     cedars,  at  3  ft.  high,  were  five  years  old,  and  they  undoubtedly  were  the 
first  in  England.*     It  appears  from  Evelyn,  that,  in  1664,  the  cedar  was 
unknown  in  England."    (H.  C.  p.  10.) 

C^rasus  lusitdnica.  "*  Mem.  '  The  Portugal  laurel,  now  the  greatest  ornament 
of  our  gardens,  was,  in  the  year  1719,  first  brought  fh>m  Portugal  to  Mr. 
Fairchild,  a  famous  gardener  for  rarities,  at  Hoxton,  and  was  for  some 
years  kept  in  a  greenhouse ;  it  was  exposed  by  decrees,  and  has  since  been 
found  to  endure  all  weathers."*  (H.  C.  p.  11*)  The  date  of  introduction 
in  the  catalogues  is  164<8,  which  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  mistake. 

Compt6nta  asplenifolia.  The  leaves  make  a  fine  tea,  and,  used  as  hops,  give 
a  good  flavour  to  beer.    (H,  C.  p.  14.) 

Cdrnus  fl6rida.  See  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  55.  "  Mem.  *  1761,  May  17.  Invited 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  to  dine  and  see  the 
Virginia  dogwood  ;  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  (wonderful  to  nee)  are  flowers 
as  large  as  figured  by  Catesby,  and  (what  is  strange)  it  is  the  only  tree  that 
has  these  flowers  amongst  many  hundreds  that  I  nave  seen,  and  it  began  to 
bear  them  in  1759.' "    (H.  C,  p.  15.) 

The  Fulham  Nunery.  "  Mem.  *  1760,  Oct.  4.  An  American  cluster  nnt,  sent 
me  by  Christopher  Gray,  the  greatest  nurseryman  between  Parson's  Green 
and  Fulham  i  his  garden  on  both  sides  the  King's  Boad.***    (//,  C.  p.  15.) 

Corylus  Col6rna.  '*Mem.  •  The  Turkey  nut,  in  the  Mill  Hill  garden,  is  very 
remarkable  fi*om  all  others,  for  the  husk  rises  high,  and  branches  out  every 
way,  and  covers  the  nut.  This  is  a  remarkable  acquisition,  for  the  captain 
that  brought  them  from  Turkey,  eating  them  in  a  drinking-room,  one  of 
them  dropped  into  the  crack  of  a  rotten  window  board,  where  it  took  root : 
my  gardennig  friend,  Mr.  Bennett,  coming  there  and  seeing  it,  transplanted 
it  to  his  garden,  from  whence  our  tree  was  a  layer,  and  brought  her^  anno 
1756.'"    (J7.  C.  p.  15.) 

Gymn6cladus  canadensis.    "  Mem,  *  Mr.  Du  Hamel  sent  me  a  Bonduc,  from 
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Paris,  and  planted  in  mj  garden,  May  19.  1763.  In  this  year  of  the  peace 
Mr.  BuiTon  sent  roe  another.'  "    (H,  C,  p.  23.) 

^yp^ricum  Kalmtafit/m  smells  like  J?eseda.    {H.  C,  p.  25.) 

Junfperus  caroliniana,  and  J,  virginica.  '*  Miller,  as  well  as  Mr.  ColUnson, 
has  followed  Hermann  and  Boerhaave  in  arranging  J,  caroliniana  and  J. 
virginica  as  separate  species,  and  Miller  savs  that  the  difference  is  constant, 
if  the  seeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  same  tree,  but  that  they  fre- 
quently arrive  mixed  together  from  America,  which  has  occasioned  them  to 
be  mistaken  for  varieties."    {H.  C.  p.  21,) 

Jtinfperus  phoenicea.  "  Cedar  of  Phcenicia  vulgo,  brought  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager  from  the  Island  of  Ivaca,  in  the  Gulf  of  Malaga,  when  he  carried 
Don  Carlos  to  J^aples,  not  before  in  our  gardens ;  it  is  also  called  «/uniperus 
hispAnica."       {H.  C,  p.  27.) 

«7anSperus  thurifera.  ''  Extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collinson  from  Mr.  Bowles, 
intendant  of  the  Spanish  mines,  and  dated  Madrid,  March  4.  1 766 :  ^  There 
are  sweet-scented  junipers  in  Spain,  with  red,  purple,  and  brownish  berries, 
and  some  of  them  grow  monstrous  large  in  the  south-east  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Tagus ;  their  leaves  and  smell  are  exactly  like  savin, 
and  full  of  berries ;  I  measured  one  of  these  trees,  14  ft.  in  girth,  and  wide- 
spreading,  like  a  beech.' "    (^U,  C  p.  27.) 

Z/arix  americana.  '*  Mem,  *  Black  larch,  first  brought  from  New  York  by  P. 
Collinson  at  Peckham,*  and  from  the  original  tree  the  specimen  which 
Mr.  Lambert  has  figured  was  taken.  Sir  £.  Smith,  in  Reei^t  EncyctopcBdia, 
says  that  this  interesting  tree  '  was  cut  down  about  the  year  1800  to  make 
a  rail  by  its  sapient  possessor.' "    (IT.  C,  p.  28.) 

iLig{istrum  vulgare  var.  *'  Collinson,  as  well  as  Miller,  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  evergreen  privet  to  be  a  separate  species  ;  and  the  latter,  when 
he  adopted  the  Linnsean  nomenclature,  called  it  L.  italicum."  {H,  C,  p.'  29.) 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera.  '*  Mem,  *  The  tulip  tree,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
flower  June  26.  1745,  96  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  round,  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
now,  1761,  the  largest  tree.  In  1756,  the  famous  tulip  tree  in  Lord  Peter- 
borough's garden,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  died ;  it  was  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  grove,  above  70  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  100  years  old,  being  the 
first  tree  of  the  kind  that  was  raised  in  England,  and  had  for  many  years 
the  visitation  of  the  curious  to  see  its  flowers  and  admire  its  beauty,  for  it 
was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  died  of  age  by  gentle  decay  ;  but  it  was 
remarkable,  the  same  year  this  died,  a  tulip  tree  I  gave  Sir  Charles  Wager 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  whose  house  and  garden  was  opposite  to  Lord 
Peterborough's,  and  this  tulip  tree  I  raised  from  seed,  and  was  thirty  years 
old  before  it  flowered.  So  Parson's  Green  is  not  likely  to  be  without  a 
tulip  tree.  —  P.  CoUmson,  F.R,S.*  In  the  catalogue  it  again  appears 
under  another  letter  as  the  '  Arbor  Tulipifera  an  Liriodendron  Catesby.* 
In  the  Catahgtu  Planiarum,  published  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners  in  1730, 
it  is  said  that  '  this  tree  was  formerly  preserved  with  great  care  in  green- 
houses, by  which  means  manv  of  them  were  destroyed.' "  (H.  C,  p.  31.) 

i[/^cium  chinense.  ** Mem.  'In  the  spring,  1752,  my  honoured  fnend,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  presented  me  with  the  curious  trees  and  shrubs  under- 
mentioned, from  his  garden  at  Whitton,  on  Hounslow  Heath,"  and  among 
them  is,  *  one  China  purple-flowered  lycium,  sent  from  China  to  the  Duke 
for  the  tea  tree.'  This  lycium  is  the  supposed  '  true  tea  tree'  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Collinson's,  which  my  frienii  Dawson  Turner  has  printed  at 
p.  391.  of  his  '  Extracts  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Correspondence.*  {H^  C, 
p.  32.) 

Xycium  ruthenicum.  L,  siblricum  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1769  ;  flowers 
purplish  ;  new.    (H,  C.  p.  32.) 

Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle.  See  Arb,  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  57.  "  The  following  me- 
roorandum  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Collinson  soon  after  the 
decease  of  His  Grace,  and  is  not  among  the  notes  which  Mr.  Lambert  has 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the   Unnaean"*  Society.   *  The  Duke  of 
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Ar^le,  cm  the  15th  oT  April,  1761,  died  uhesKtin  hii  chair,  vy  hoDOur«d 
friend  md  great  patron  of  all  planters,  aged  Mventy-nine,  b  very  hearty  mui 
of  that  age.  In  the  year  1783-4,  he  took  in  a  part  of  Hounalovr  Heath,  to 
add  to  a  little  farm,  aod  hegan  planting  by  raisins  all  aorts  of  tree*  and 
■hruba  from  seeds  IVom  our  northern  colonies,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  he  bad  the  largest  collection  in  England,  and  happily  lived  to  sec 
to  what  a  surprising  maturity  they  had  arrived  in  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  years.  Greet  was  his  benevolence,  for  he  gave  to  every  oae  to  en- 
courage planting,  and  raised  plants  on  pumosc  to  oblige  the  curious  at  this 
seat  of  tiia  culled  Whitton.  He  had  a  fine  collection  of  rar«  birds  and 
beasts;  he  was  a  great  chemist,  natural  philosopher,  mechanic,  astronomer, 
and  maChemalician.  He  vas  a  wonderful  amiable  man,  plain  in  his  dress, 
"without  pride  or  vain  ostentation  ;  his  library  was  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 
He  was  lorty-onc  years  old  when  he  began  to  sow  seeds  for  his  pUnta- 
tiona.'"    (H.  C.  p.  32.) 

JIAtantis  orientalia,  said  to  have  been  Rrst  planted  at  Lord  Verulam's  seat, 
now  Lord  Orimston's,  near  St.  Albans.    (H.  C.  p.  41.) 

Peter  CoUiruon,  F.R.S.  See  Arb.  Bril.  vol.  i.  p.  54.  "Mr.  Collinson  re- 
tided  at  Peckham  from  his  infancy,  till  he  lemoved  to  Mill  Hill,  after  which 
it  appears  not  unlikely  that  his  brother  lived  in  the  old  family  house ;  and 
as  Mill  Hill,  prior  to  the  removal,  belonged  to  his  father-in-law  (Mr.  Russell), 
he  may  probably  have  enjoyed  the  use  of  both  gardens  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  he  occupied  them.  Dr.  Pothergill,  in  his  Memoir  of  Collinton, 
says:  '  It  was  a  favourable  circumstance  to  himself,  that  he  wa4  in  partner- 
ship with  Ym  brother  James  Collinson,  in  a  business  that  did  not  always 
require  their  attention  together.     They  lived  in  great  hannony,  and  reci- 

Srocally  afforded  to  each  other  onporiuniiies  for  their  respective  pursuits. 
;oth,  however,  had  a  strong!  relish  for  horticulture  and  planting,  and  both 
had  acquired  a  just  conception  of  rural  elegance.'"    (^H.  C.  p.  4S.) 

Pitnica  Grunitum.  "  Mem.  '  Oct.  2.  1 767.  On  south  walls  at  a  gemleman'a 
garden  at  Parson's  Green,  and  at  Oray's  Nursery  Garden  near  the  same 
place,  I  saw  three  pomegranate  trees,  lull  of  fruit,  without  any  covering  or 
art,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  I  measured  one  fruit  9  in.  round  ;  there 
were  many  more  near  the  same  size,  and  some  less.  I  eat  one  little  in- 
ferior  to  those  brought  from  abroad ;  perfection  can't  be  expected  in  our 
climate,  but  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scarlet  blossoms  and  fruit  deserve 
the  beat  south  (or  south  a  point  or  two  to  the  east)  wall  in  every  curious 
garden.  In  the  years  1759  and  1760  these  trees  had  fruit  on  them  ;  1758 
no  fruit.'  In  other  memoranda  the  pomegranate  is  mentioned  to  have 
fruited  at  Mill  Hill,  and  that  1757  was  '  remarkable  for  pXnaly  of  nuts, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  all  sorts  of  plums,  though  few  apricots,  and 
that  in  17.58  there  was  great  plenty  of  nuts  and  apples."  '  Oct.  10.  1765, 
visited  my  friend  Mrs.  Gaskry,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham ;  this  long 
hot  dry  yenr  has  had  remarkable  good  effects  on  all  wall  fruits  ;  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines  ripened  much  earlier,  and  have  been  excellent,  but 
the  itiodC  remarkable  was  the  plenty  of  pomegranates  ;  near  two  dozen  on 
one  tree,  of  a  remarkable  size,  and  line  ruddy  complexion,  of  the  size  of 
middling  oranges,  and  one  that  w&s  split  shewed  the  redness  and  ripeness 
within.'^'    {H.  C.  p.  43.) 

Hobtnta  hfgpida.  "  Mem.  '  Sir  John  Colliton,  at  Eimouth,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  had  sent  him  from  thence  the  first  red  acacia,  anno 
1741  :'  and  from  hia  inability  (o  find  a  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  1748,  Cateshy'a  figure  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a  dried 
specimen."    (H.  C.  p.  46.) 

Saliaburia  odiantifolie.  "  Mem,  'June  9.  1767.  Mr.  Gordon,  senior  and 
junior,  dined  at  Mill  HiU,  and  brought  me  in  a  pot  what  Dr.  Kffimpfer,  in 
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greatly  mistaken,  this  tree  remained  there  against  a  south  wall."    {^H,  C, 
p.  48.) 

Sw\x  babylonica.  "  Mem,  '  Mr.  Vernon,  Turkey  merchant  at  Aleppo,  trans- 
planted the  weeping  willow  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  brought  it  with 
nim  to  England,  and  planted  it  at  his  seat  at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I 
saw  it  growing,  anno  1748.  This  is  the  original  of  all  the  willows  in  our 
gardens.  In  July,  1765, 1  measured  a  weeping  willow  at  Mr.  Snel ling's,  at 
Godalmin,  Surrey,  of  but  fifteen  years*  standing ;  it  measured  6  ft.  in  girth, 
or  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  height  in  proportion.'  In  the  first  edition  of 
the  Hortus  Kewensu,  on  the  authority  of  L'Heritier's  Sertum  Anglicatmm, 
this  species  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  1730,  but  the  date  in 
the  second  edition  has  been  altered  to  1692,  from  a  reliance  on  Plukenet's, 
t.  173.  f.  5.  which,  on  examination  of  the  original  specimen  at  the  British 
Museum,  1  found  to  be  an  entirely  different  plant.  By  the  Catalogut  Plan~ 
tarum,  published  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners,  in  1730,  it  appears  then  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries."    (H,  C  p.  48.) 

jSjp&rtium^unceum  fl.  pi.  "  Mem,  *  I  first  introduced  the  Spanish  broom  with 
double  flowers;  it  was  sent  me  from  Nuremberg,  anno  1746,  in  a  pot  nicely 
wickered  all  over;  it  cost  there  a  golden  ducat;  came  from  thence  down 
the  Elbe  to  Hambro',  and  was  brought  by  first  ship  to  London,  in  good 
order.  I  soon  inarched  it  on  the  single-flowered  broom,  and  gave  it  to 
Gray  and  Gordon,  two  famous  nurserymen,  and  the  public  soon  had  it  from 
them.' "    (H,  C,  p.  52.) 

Syringa  vulgaris  dlba.  "  Mem,  *  Lord  Petre  was  particularly  fond  of  the 
white  lilac,  and  directed  his  gardener  to  gather  none  but  white  seed ;  he 
raised  more  than  5000  plants  that  flowered  in  1741,  and  out  of  that  number 
but  about  twenty  came  white,  the  rest  all  blue,  so  that  white  seems  to  be 
only  a  seminal  variety  from  the  blue.' "    {H,  C,  p.  54.) 

Hscum  album,  the  mistletoe,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Knowlton  growing  on 
the  following  trees.  *'  1.  On  the  lime  tree  at  Bone  Gate,  East  Barnett 
and  Cannons,  Duke  of  Chandoa,  Edgeware.  2.  On  nuts  and  filberts  at 
Market  Street.  3.  On  the  mountain  ash  or  quick  beam.  4.  On  apple 
trees.  5.  On  the  crabs.  6.  On  white  thorn.  7.  On  the  acacia  or  ro- 
binia.  8.  On  the  pear  tree.  9.  On  the  maple,  in  Yorkshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire. 10.  On  ^Via  Theophr&stt,  or  white  beam,  on  Sussex  Downs. 
11.  On  the  abele  or  poplar,  at  Ashton,  near  Rotherham,  and  at  Lord 
Holdemesse's.  12.  On  the  ash  at  Lord  Tilney's,  at  Tilney  Park,  in 
Hampshire.  13.  On  the  elm  ;  14.  On  the  willow  ;  15.  On  the  buck- 
thorn ;  16.  On  the  sallow  :  17.  On  the  service  ;  these  all  were  observed 
at  Esquire  Blackburn's,  and  in  Lancashire,  and  in  Westmorland,  in  1764. 

18.  On  a  holly  branch,  which  was  at  a  druggist's  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside. 

19.  On  a  Virginia  walnut  tree,  growing  in  our  fields  at  Mill  Hill.     20.  On 
the  oak  (which  is  very  rare),  Mr.  Knowlton  has  twice  seen  it.    In  August, 

1765,  three  plants  were  found  growing  on  the  oak  on  the  estate  of 

White,  Esq.,  at  Watling  Wells."    {H,  C.  p.  57.) 

The  following  are  dimensions  of  trees  in  the  grounds  of  F&twick  Hottse, 
the  seat  of  John  Thomas  Brook,  Esq.,  near  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  The 
circumference  is  taken  at  1  fl.  from  the  ground. 

Quercus  pedunculata,   17  f^.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high;  14  ft.,  and  60  ft.  high; 

14}  ft.,  and  65  ft.  high  ;  and  18  ft.  and  70  ft.  high. 
JF'raxmus  excelsior,  10  ft.  3  in.  girth,  and  60  ft.  high. 
Tilia  europae'a,  7  ft.  8  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  hi^. 
U^lmus  campilstris,  18ft.  girth,  and  60  ft.  high, 
i^agus  sylvdtica,  11  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  high, 
^^cer  Pseiido-flatanus,  7  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  58  ft.  high. 
C%rpinus  JS^tulus,  7  ft.  girth,  and  50  ft.  high, 
iarix  europaeHi,  7  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  80  fl.  high. 
Cedrus  Libani,  planted  in  1818,  4  ft.  3  in.  g^,  and  30  ft.  high* 
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^^bies  exc^sa,  8  ft.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high. 
Picea  pectinata,  8  ft.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high. 
Pinus  sylv^stris,  8  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  high. 
Pinus  Pin&ster,  9  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  75  ft.  high. 
Pinus  5trobu8,  6  ft.  girth,  and  60  ft.  high. 
Jiiniperus  virginikna,  5  ft.  girth,  and  40  ft.  high. 
Plex  i4quif61iuin,  3  ft.  10  in.  girth,  and  30  ft.  nigh. 

The  followinff  are  the  dimensions  of  young  trees  in  the  arboretum  at  FlU' 
wick  Ho2ue,  which  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1829. 

Magnolia  conspf  cua,  10  ft.  6  in.  high.     Length  of  last  year's  shoots,  3  ft. 

AUdntut  glanduldsa,  3  ft.  4  in.  ^rth,  and  85  ft.  high. 

Kolreuterta  paniculikta,  1  ft.  6  m.  girth,  and  10ft.  high. 

Catdlpa  syringa?6\\tL,  3  ft.  3  in.  girth,  and  14ft.  high. 

^"rbutus  i^ndrechne,  1  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  7  ft.  high. 

Qu^rcus  C^rris,  1  ft.  10  in.  girth,  and  19  ft.  high. 

Quercus  Ci^rris  Rdgnal,  8  ft.  5  in.  girth,  and  20  ft.  high. 

«7uniperus  sinensis  mis,  1 1  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  and  J.  s.  fce^'mina,  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

Pinus  hispanica,  8  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  shoots  of  last  year,  2  ft.  2  in. 

Pinus  Pinaster  foliis  varieg^tis,  10  ft.  high. 

i4^bies  Dougl^tf,  2  ft.  5  in.  girth,  and  23  ft.  high ;  circumf.  of  branches,  17  yds. 

Araucaria  imbriclita,  9  ft.  high.  — J.  T.  Brooks.  April  29.  1843. 


Art.  XV.  ResuU  of  an  Experiment  made  in  endeavouring  to  propagate 
the  Gladiolus  cardindlis.     By  Andrew  Mackenzie. 

Ik  your  tour  through  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1841,  when  calling  at  Blair- 
Adam,  among  other  things  you  observed  the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  growing  in 
great  perfection,  and  wished  me  to  send  you  my  mode  of  culture  for  the 
Gardener's  Magasine,  which  I  did  (see  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  461.) ;  and  in  that 
article  I  promised  to  give  you  an  account  of  an  experiment  which  I  had 
previously  made,  by  dividing  a  large  ball  of  the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  into  single 
bulbs,  and  planting  them  in  a  bed  in  the  usual  way.  This  was  done  early  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  and  that  season  only  two  small  flowers  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  yet  most  of  them  stood  the  following  winter  without  any  protection  ; 
but  the  leaves  were  much  smaller. 

In  1842  only  one  half  of  the  bed  came  up,  and  all  the  plants  were  very 
sickly,  and  none  of  them  came  into  flower  ;  and  in  1843  only  one  solitary  leaf 
came  up :  so  that  all  the  bed  of  single  bulbs  have  perished.  Had  the  large 
ball  of  which  this  bed  was  composed  been  planted  by  itself,  it  would  have 
produced  by  this  time  from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  trusses  of  flowers ;  or, 
propagated  in  the  manner  recommended  in  your  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  461.,  would 
nave  filled  a  bed. 

From  the  above  experiment,  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  will 
see  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  plan  which  I  recommend,  viz.  of  planting 
the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  in  balls  or  clusters  of  corms. 

Blair^Adam  Garden,  Oct,  10.  1843. 
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AsT.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  S^c,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting, 
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Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  ^c.  $43 

&c.  8yo,  pp.  164>  with  seven  lithographic  plates  and   several  woodcuts. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London^  164*3. 

We  r^ret  we  cannot  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  this  book.  If  the 
author  had  been  well  advised,  it  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 

Arboriculiure:  A  Paper  read  before  the  Geohgical  and  Polt/technic  Society  of  ike 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.    By  James  Hamerton,  Esq.  8vo.    Leeds,  Bains. 

"  Like  us,  he  does  not  object  to  a  little  pruning  when  trees  are  very  young ; 
but  then  only,  and  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  would  he  permit  it."  (Dr. 
Lmdley,  in  Gard.  Chron,  184-3,  p.  698.) 

Guide  to  the  Conservatory ;  being  a  concise  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the 
Hothouse  and  GreenJiimse ;  the  Forcing  of  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  cj-c,  and  the  best 
Mode  of  keeping  a  Succession  of  Bloom  through  every  Month  of  the  Year,  ex- 
empUfied  in  a  sdect  List  of  the  most  admirable  Plants  of  the  present  Day  under 
the  Arrangements  both  ofJussieu  and  lAnmeus,  including  their  native  Country, 
Propagation^  and  the  Soil  adapted  to  each,  "By  Richard  Bainbridge,  Flower- 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Wenlock.  From  Notes  of  the 
Author's  Daily  Practice,  and  Communications  furnished  by  liberal  eminent 
Floriculturists.    12mo.   London,  1842. 

Noticed  as  being  in  the  press,  in  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  628. 

Flora  Odorata;  a  tAaracteristic  Arrangement  of  the  sweet-scented  Flowers  and 
Shrubs  etdtivated  in  the  Gardens  (f  Great  Britain,  with  Directions  for  their 
Propagation,  Management,  Sfc,  Sfc.  By  Frederick  J.  Mott.  fcp.  8vo.  London 
and  Leicester,  1843. 

A,  Paul  and  Sons*  Catalogue  of  Boses  for  the  Autumn  of  1843,  and  Spring  of 

1844.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  20. 

Cataiogus  Plantarum  Ccesarei  Begu  Horti  prope  Modiciam  ad  Annum  1842. 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden  of  Monxa  near  Milan 
in  the  Year  1842.    8vo,  pp.  207.  Milan,  1843. 

M.  Manettif  the  director  of  the  Monza  Garden,  and  the  author  of  the  Cata^ 
logue,  informs  us  in  his  pre&ce  that  it  has  been  compiled  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Rainer,  a  nobleman  of  great 
botanical  acquirements,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  plants  since  1826, 
when  the  previous  list  was  made  out.  The  nomenclature  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  of  DeCandolle  and  Sprengel.  Want  of  leisure  prevented  him  from 
making  the  Catalogue  as  comprehensive  as  he  could  wish,  but  he  hopes  at 
some  future  time  to  arrange  tne  whole  on  the  plan  of  our  EncycloptBdia  of 
Plants,  and  thus  render  it  *'  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  both  to  the 
botanist  and  the  gardener." 

The  Catalogue  is  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  after  each  specific  name,  the 
authority,  the  habit  of  the  plant,  whether  a  tree,  whether  ligneous  or  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  biennial,  with  male  or  female  flowers,  &c.,  and  its  native 
country.  The  garden  seems  very  rich  in  species.  On  turning  to  the  genus 
Oatse^gus  we  find  29  species  and  17  varieties.  Three  of  the  species,  C.  coronata 
Wendl.  fiL,  C.  pruinosa  IVendl.Jil.,  and  C  sphs^rica  Wendl.fiL,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  under  these  names. 

The  Catalogue  has  been  got  up  with  very  great  care,  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  its  author.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  collectors  in  this  country,  as  it 
contains  a  number  of  species  little  known  in  England. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  in  Pots,     By  J.  Mearns,  F.H.S. 

12mo.     London,  1843. 

A  Comprehensive  Practical  Treatise,  or  a  New  Era  in  the  Culture  of  tlie  Vine 
under  Glass,  S^c,  By  James  Roberts,  Gardener  to  M.  Wibon,  Esq.,  Eshton 
Hall,  near  Skepton,  Yorkshire.     12mo.    London,  1843. 
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Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  Auttralia  and  New  Zealimd,  uilh  Remarks  on  the 
Vineyards  rf  Europe,  Asia,  ^c.  By  George  Sutton,  F.L.8.  8yo.  Lond. 
1843. 

Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture^  comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  ike 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the  Farm,      3y 
£>a?id  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.     London  and  Edinburgh,  1843.    8vo,  pp.  817»  and 
numerous  wood-cuts. 

In  the  present  edition  the  author  informs  us  he  has  '*  entered  somewhat 
more  than  in  the  previous  ones  into  an  explanation  of  what  may  be  termed 
principles.'*  The  soil,  the  external  agents  which  influence  it,  and  the  nature 
of  those  substances  which,  when  added  to  it,  increase  its  productive  powers, 
have  been  enlarged  on.  In  various  parts  of  the  work  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  show  *'  the  mistaken  applications  which  may  be  made  of  principles  to  the 
practice  of  the  farm,  and  the  errors  into  which  persons  little  conversant  with 
practice  are  apt  to  fall,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge 
reouired  to  be  possessed  by  the  practical  farmer.*' 

The  author  has  evidently  been  roused  by  the  attention  recently  paid  to  the 
chemistry  and  geology  of  agriculture  by  the  English  Agricultural  Society ; 
and  by  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  have 
joined  together,  and  agreed  to  give  an  eminent  chemist  500/.  a  year  for 
analysing  soils,  besides  an  extra  payment  for  each  analysis.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  practical  men  are  taking  the  initiative  of  the  professor. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils,  after  enumerating  the 
various  matters  which  enter  into  their  composition,  "  soil  being  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  compound  substances  in  nature,"  the  following  conclusion  is  arrived 
at.  "  The  farmer  is  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  soil  by  its  texture,  its 
depth,  its  productiveness  of  plants,  and  other  sensible  properties,  and,  happily, 
the  knowledge  so  attained  is  sufficient  for  all  the  ends  of  useful  practice." 

*'  A  knowledge  of  the  intimate  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  is  highly 
worthy  of  being  obtained,  and  the  subject  would  deserve  to  be  pursued  by 
men  of  science,  were  there  no  other  aim  or  result  than  the  resolving  of  che- 
mical and  physiological  questions.  But  too  much  must  not  be  looked  for 
from  such  enquiries,  as  teaching  the  farmer  new  methods  of  practice.  The 
farmer  knows,  for  the  most  part,  better  than  the  chemist,  when  a  soil  is  good 
or  bad,  when  it  is  improvable  by  ordinary  means,  and  when  it  is  too  barren  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  culture  ;  and  he  knows  better  than  the  chemist  how  to 
keep  it  clean,  dry,  and  as  productive  as  the  means  at  his  command  will  allow, 
with  a  due  reference  to  return  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  But  this 
latter  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  the  laboratory,  but  the  fields,  and  is  a 
branch  of  a  practical  business,  in  which  chemistry  can  render  little  aid.  What- 
ever results  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  may  hereafter  conduct  us  to,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  as  yet  they  have  been  interesting  to  the  scientific  enquirer 
rather  than  useful  to  the  farmer.  Every  garden  and  well-cultivated  field 
shows  that  the  soil  may  be  brought  to  its  maximum  of  fertility  without  de- 
pendence on  any  conclusions  yet  arrived  at  by  the  physiologist  and  the 
chemist.  Perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  chemical  analyses  of  soils  have 
yet  been  made  in  Europe,  sufficiently  exact  to  aid  the  purposes  of  science, 
while  the  great  mass  of  those  which  are  made,  and  communicated  to  farmers 
as  something  necessary  or  useful  to  them,  are  equally  worthless  for  science 
and  practice."  (p.  23.) 

The  chapter  on  the  Geolo^cal  Relations  of  Soils  is  entirely  new,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  in  the  second  edition  (the  third  we  have  not  seen).  Afler  going 
over  the  different  formations,  and  showing  that  the  soil  of  any  tract  may  be 
totally  different  from  what  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  or  which  abound  in 
its  vicinity,  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  from  the  intermixture  of  soils  or  debris 
of  rocks  brouirht  fro* 
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**  We  see,  thereforey  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  geological  formations 
of  a  country  does  not  afford  the  data  for  determining  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  soils  in  the  manner  required  for  practice.  Speculative  writers, 
mdeed,  have  maintained  that  a  knowledge  of  geology  is  not  only  eminently 
useful  to  the  practical  fanner,  but  even  necessary  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
soils,  and  adopt  the  suitable  means  of  improving  them.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  statements  should  be  hazarded.  The  farmer,  as  all  experience  shows, 
can  distinguish  soils  by  their  agricultural  characters  much  more  certainly  and 
readily  than  the  geologist  can  by  their  geological ;  and  it  does  not  appear  in 
what  manner  geology  can  give  that  knowledge  to  a  ftirmer  which  can  enable 
him  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  land.  The  farmer,  it  is  manifest,  must 
regard  the  soil  which  he  has  to  till,  not  in  its  relations  with  a  whole  district, 
but  with  reference  to  its  own  characters  and  fertility.  He  may  find  the  soil, 
not  only  of  a  single  farm  but  of  a  single  field,  varyine  in  every  degree ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  that  he  adapt  his  management  to  these  variations,  whatever 
be  the  geologicu  formation  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  desired,  indeed,  that  the  practical  farmer  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
geology,  and  learn  to  read  a  portion  of  that  marvellous  history  which  is 
written  on  every  rock  and  mineral  bed  around  him.  Such  a  knowledge 
would  give  a  charm  to  rural  pursuits,  and  connect  a  liberal  and  interesting 
study  with  the  observations  of  daily  life ;  yet  such  a  knowledge,  however 
excellent,  will  not  enable  the  farmer  to  discriminate  soils  better  for  the  ends 
of  practice,  much  less  enable  him  to  cultivate  them  with  greater  skill,  which 
is  knowledge  he  must  derive  from  agriculture,  and  not  from  geology."*  (p.  4^.) 

With  a  view  to  the  immediate  application  of  knowledge  to  practice,  we 
entirely  agree  with  Professor  Low.  No  chemical  analysis  or  geological  section 
of  a  soil  would  induce  us  to  take  a  farm  on  the  strength  of  the  data  they 
afforded  ;  but,  if  we  saw  or  had  a  list  of  the  plants  either  indigenous  or 
cultivated  which  grew  on  the  soil,  we  should  offer  rent  for  the  land  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  But  we  have  already  stated  this  in  the  Encyclopedias 
both  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  Nevertheless  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  would  add  to  our  confidence  in  the  productiveness  and  improvableness 
of  a  soil,  and  perhaps  lead  to  improvements  that  we  do  not  even  contemplate, 
to  know  that  it  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  and  other  alkaline 
earths  and  mineral  salts ;  and  we  think  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, in  connexion  with  that  of  the  analysis  of  plants,  has  not  been  over- 
stated by  such  agricultural  chemists  as  Professor  Johnston  and  others,  though 
this  knowledge  may  not  yet  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  available  by  the  rent- 
paying  farmer.  There  is  a  very  short  method  of  improving  the  agriculture  of 
Bngland,  if  landlords  would  agree  to  it :  that  is,  granting  2  l-years'  leases,  and 
requiring  at  least  half  the  rent  in  kind,  or  kind's  value;  but  for  this  the  land- 
lords must  first  be  visited  by  such  a  degree  of  poverty  as  will  render  a  greater 
income  fi*om  landed  property  necessary,  or  such  a  degree  of  liberality  as  will 
induce  them  to  treat  their  tenantry  as  independent  men,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
as  a  set  of  political  slaves. 

Illuslrations  of  Indian  Architecture.     By  Markham  Kittoe,  Esq.    Parts  IX.  to 
A  VII.  inclusive.    Oblong  4to.    Calcutta  and  London. 

Our  notice  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  1840  will  show  the  favourable 
opinion  which  we  have  of  it.  The  numbers  before  us  increase  in  interest  as 
they  proceed;  they  abound  in  a  great  many  curious  specimens  of  Indian 
design,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  the  inventive  powers  of  the  artist  not 
only  in  Indian  architecture,  but  in  architectural  composition  generally.  They 
are  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  parapets,  and  what  are  called  jali,  or 
stone  trelliswork.     Many  of  the  latter  designs  afford  excellent  hints    for 
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sincerely  hope  he  will  be  able  to  effect  his  object,  and,  what  is  still  more 
desirable  for  bimself,  recover  his  health,  and  enjoy  the  result  of  his  labours  for 
many  years. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  L     General  Notices, 

Parchment  LabeU,  —  Some  nurseryoien  use  these  without  any  preparation » 
writing  on  them  with  ink ;  others  slightly  moisten  the  surface  of  the  label 
and  write  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or  with  ink ;  some,  as  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  (see  HorL  Traru^,  write  with  Indian  ink  instead  of  common  ink ;  others 
again  rub  a  little  white  paint  on  them,  as  is  done  in  writing  names  on  wooden 
tallies ;  but  the  mode  at  present  considered  most  efficient  is  to  rub  the 
surface  of  the  parchment  with  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  red  ochre,  and 
write  with  a  black  lead  pencil.  The  writing  thus  made,  Mr.  Rivers  informs 
us,  is  so  durable,  that  he  has  seen  the  labels  quite  readable  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  of  the  time. — Cond, 

Garden  Pots.  —  '*  I  have  just  made  a  good  improvement  on  the  common 
flower-pot,  which  deserves  to  be  universally  adopted.  The  shape,  size,  and 
expense  are  not  altered.  I  have  done  away  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
altogether;  and,  instead  of  the  flat  bottom,  the  maker  pushes  in  the  centre  of 
it,  like  the  bottom  of  a  common  black  glass  bottle,  only  not  with  so  sharp  a 
turn  inside,  and  the  drainage-holes  are  round  the  sides  at  the  bottom.  From 
2  to  6  holes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  will  do  all  the  business  of  drain- 
age. The  roots  cannot  get  through  the  bottom,  neither  can  the  worms  get 
in,  and  water  cannot  hang  under  the  pot  in  winter,  which,  for  heaths,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  change."    (D.  Beaton^  in  Cktrd,  Chron,  1843,  p.  372.} 

Application  of  the  Principle  of  the  Balloon  to  Landscape- Gardemng.  —  It  is 
often  desirable  to  know  the  effect,  and  more  especially  the  height,  which  tall- 
growing  trees  will  have  when  full  grown.  On  a  level  surface  this  is  compa- 
ratively easily  ascertained  by  means  of  trigonometry  or  perspective;  but  in  the 
case  of  an  irregular  surface  on  hills,  or  in  irregular  narrow  valleys,  it  has  only 
been  satisfactorily  done  hitherto  by  fixing  in  poles  of  spruce  fir,  such  as  those 
used  by  builders  in  their  scaffolding.  A  more  economical  mode  would  be  to 
have  small  balloons,  say  balls  of  balloon  silk  of  a  foot  or  18  in.  in  diameter, 
which  might  be  filled  at  the  nearest  gas-house  ;  to  have  a  cord  attached  to  each 
ball  of  considerable  length,  say  150  ft.,  with  the  opposite  end  of  the  cord  attached 
to  an  iron  reel  like  that  of  a  garden  line.  This  reel  would  serve  as  an  anchor  to 
the  balloon,  and  the  line  might  be  let  out  to  such  an  extent  as  the  tree  intended 
to  be  planted  was  expected  to  attain  in  height.  In  all  this  there  would  be 
very  little  expense ;  but  balloons  as  large  as  trees  might  be  formed,  and  thus 
groups  and  plantations  of  various  kinds  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  with  greater  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  the  ultimate  effect  that  would  be  produced  at  particular  parts  of  parks 
or  pleasure-grounds  by  planting.  Even  buildings  might  be  exhibited  in  this 
way.    Calm  weather,  of  course,  roust  be  chosen  for  such  experiments. — Cond, 

A  Trap  for  the  Wtrc'tuorm,  —  Edge  the  beds  in  which  you  have  florist's 
flowers  growing  in  fresh  soil  with  daisies.  Wire-worms  will  concentrate  their 
attacks  on  the  roots  of  the  daisies  and  leave  the  plants  in  the  beds  untouched. 
From  one  row  of  daisies  300  ft.  long,  2000  worms  were  taken  in  one  day 
during  summer.  The  daisy,  being  a  free-growing  plant,  is  able  to  exist  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  of  the  worm.  (5.  Oram,  in  Gard,  Chron,,  1843, 
D.  693.) 
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we  recoiDinend  all  apprentices  and  jouraeymen  gardeners,  who  are  io  good 
health,  aitd  can  wrap  uiemBelveB  well  up,  to  travel  in  third  class  trains.  A 
vouDK  nurterjman  who  has  b(«n  through  great  part  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Bekium,  and  who  belongs  to  Rusaia,  haa  iHtely  jiassed  6  or  B  months  in 
England.  He  his  been  all  over  the  country,  and  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland]; 
he  speaks  and  writes  four  different  langiiaees,  is  an  excellent  draftsman,  and  a 
scienufic  botanist.  He  was  supported  by  nia  family,  who  are  wealthy;  but  he 
never,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  this  countrv,  travelled  otherwise  than  by 
a  third  class  train.  He  observed  to  us,  that  wnen  he  jumped  out  of  one  of 
these  trains,  well  wrapped  up  in  bis  cloak,  he  was  the  same  man  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  a  carriage  of  the  first  cIbbb,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  a 
good  deal  more  money  in  his  pocket.  On  mentioning  this  to  a  gentleman  at 
Southampton  worlh  at  least  3O,0D0f.,  he  told  us  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing 
when  rone  of  his  family  were  travelling  wiih  him. — Cond. 

To  dry  moiil  Air.  —  Chloride  of  calcium  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  water 
that  it  absorbs  it  completely  from  any  confined  atmosphere,  rendering  it 
quickly  and  perfectly  dry.  For  closets  or  rooms  thoroughly  air-tight,  contain- 
ing books,  papers,  or  dried  specimens  of  plants,  this  substance  must  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  winter  time,  when  Clie  windows  cannot  be  opened,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  fireplaces.  It  may  also  be  useful  in  vineries, 
where  late  crops  of  grapes  are  kept  hanging  on  the  trees — Cowi, 

Wooden  Hmaes,  ofevery  bind,  from  the  siimmer-honae  to  houses  for  curates 
and  rectors,  of  lirom  four  to  ten  rooms  each,  we  observe  by  the  advertise- 
ments, are  manufactured  by  our  friend  Peter  Thompson.  They  are  con- 
structed of  Payne's  anci-combuatic  wood,  and  sold  either  for  home  use  or 
exportation,  and  at  incredibly  low  prices.  Mr.  Thompson  has  published  a 
small  book  of  such  buildings,  with  [heir  prices,  from  which  a  choice  may  be 
made'i  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  houses  are  exported  duty  free. — 
Cond. 

The  "  Rale"  and  the  "  Reaion." — Home  Tooke,  when  at  Eton,  wee  one 
day  asked  by  the  master  the  reason  why  a  certain  verb  governed  a  particular 
case?  He  answered,  "I  don't  know."  "That  is  impossible,"  said  the 
master,  "  I  know^you  are  not  ignorant,  but  obstinate."  Home,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  the  master  flogged.  After  the  punuhment,  the  master  quoted  the 
rule  of  grammar  which  bore  on  the  subject,  and  Home  instantly  replied,  "  [ 
know  that  very  well  ;  but  you  did  not  ask  me  for  the  rale,  you  demanded  the 
reaton."  Gardeners  will  do  well  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference 
here  pointed  out.  A  principle  ought  always  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  rule, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  precept  taken  from  the  principle  i  and  appli- 
cable, not  universally,  but  only  to  a  certain  number  of  ca^es.  A  principle  is 
of  universal  application.  —  Cond. 

ApproacAmg  SUialariU/  a/  Mamtert  all  over  Ike  World,  —  A  writer  in  the 
EdinhoT^h  Reaeia  for  ^eb.  1B43.,  p.  144.,  laments  the  influence  of  railroads  in 
assimilating  the  social  and  domestic  character  of  our  provincial  towns  to  that 
of  the  capital.  There  is  no  originality  in  the  country,  fie  says ;  no  escape  from 
the  eternal  repetition  of  men  and  things.  "Fifty  years  ago  the  manners  in 
London  differed  essentially  from  those  in  country  towns,  and  those  again  from 
each  other,"  and  bo  on.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  coming  glory  of  rail- 
roads, that  they  will  equalise  social  and  domestic  character,  as  (tv  as  climate 
government,  and  other  physical  and  geoeraphical  circumstances  will  permit,  all 
over  the  world,  till  at  last  we  have  only  one  prevailing  living  language,  one 
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^  the  apple  or  pear.    The  only  precaution  that  is  necessary  in  this  operation  is, 

1 1  to  take  prominent  buds  from  the  first  growth  of  this  season,  as  many  of  the 

]  family  have  made  a  second  growth  this  month.  Variegated  hollies  may  now  be 

;  grafted  and  budded  with  the  greatest  freedom.     The  rhododendron  being  thin- 

rinded,  it  does  best  by  side  grafting,  and  buds  of  it  also  had  better  be  inserted 
after  the  manner  of  side-grafting,  with  a  portion  of  the  soft  wood  retained  be- 
hind the  bud ;  all  autumn  buds  may  thus  be  inserted.  I  scarcely  ever  used 
day  in  the  first  instance  for  excluding  the  air  from  these  experimental  buds 
and  grafts,  so  that,  with  this  useful  precaution,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success. 
j  The  following  observations  may  be  useful  to  those  little  versed  in  these 

r  matters.    Insert  autumn  grafts  as  you  would  buds,  leave  about  an  inch  of  the 

graft  out,  at  the  top  of  uie  incision,  and  use  the  firm  part  of  this  summer's 
i  growth  for  the  stock.     If  the  bark  of  the  stock  be  very  thin,  or  if  it  does  not 

[  part  freely  from  the  wood,  you  had  better  put  in  the  grafts  and  buds  as  in 

side-grafting,  cutting  out  a  thin  slice,  and  preparing  the  grafts  so  as  to  fit  the 

filace;  and  tie  rather  gently,  as  the  stock  is  soft,  for  fear  of  bruising  the  bark, 
f  the  graft  be  put  in  on  the  north*  side  of  the  stock,  it  will  be  an  additional 
security  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  best  grafting  clay  is  made  by  putting 
a  lump  of  soft  clay  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  with  a  little  water  over  it ; 
then  stir  it  with  a  stick  until  it  is  rather  thicker  than  paint,  and  with  a  small 
brush,  made  with  strips  of  matting  tied  to  a  little  sticK,  paint  over  the  tying; 
and,  while  the  paint  is  wet,  dust  a  little  dry  sand  or  mould  over  it.  When 
it  becomes  dry,  no  rain  will  wash  it  off,  and  the  sand  will  keep  it  from  crack- 
ing. (jD.  Beaton,  in  Gard,  Chron,  for  Sept.  2.  1843,  p.  616.^ 

Diibudding  Shoots  with  the  Leaves  on.  —  This  is  practised  bv  Mr.  James 
Roberts,  the  author  of  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  under  Glass,  a  book  that  ranks 
with  the  Dreaiise  of  Mr.  Hoare.  While  the  leaves  are  yet  green,  the  shoots 
or  spurs  are  divested  of  such  buds  as  are  not  intended  to  produce  fruit  the 
following  season.  The  residt  of  this  is,  that  the  organisable  matter  prepared 
by  50  or  100  leaves  is  concentrated  in  SO  or  30  buds,  instead  of  being  divided 
I  among  three  or  four  times  that  number,  as  it  is  by  the  general  system  of 

#  management.     Though  this  is  merely  an  extended  application  of  the  principle 

,  of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  practised  in  disbuading  and  various  allied 

'  operations,  yet  it  is  one  of  immense  importance  when  apmied  to  the  vine,  and 

;  to  the  shoots  of  ligneous  plants  with  the  leaves  on.     The  buds,  in  conse- 

j  quence  of  having  so  much  sap  concentrated  in  them,  become  highly  excitable, 

I  and,  with  the  slightest  application  of  heat  in  early  spring,  they  push  with  the 

f  greatest  vigour.     Thei^e  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  fear  of  the 

I  premature  bursting  of  the  buds  ;  but  this,  in  general,  may  be  prevented  by 

leaving  two  or  three  small  laterals  on  the  most  vertical  part  of  the  vine.  Though 
I  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  decidedly  the  inventor  of  this  system,  has  chiefly  applied 

'  it  to  yines  under  glass,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  out-ofndoor 

vines.     Of  course,  if  it  is  applicable  to  one  bud-bearing  plant,  it  must  be 

applicable  to  all,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous.    *'  You  may,*'  Mr.  Roberts 

r  observes,  "  proceed  to  disbud,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  vine,  leaving  a 

I  bud  you  think  well  placed  on  the  side  of  the  shoot  (preferring  that  to  either 

the  top  or  under  side);  then  cut  clean  out  the  two  followmg,  leaving  the 
"  fourth,  taking  out  the  next  two,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  8  or  9  feet  in  height, 

ns  to  that  length  the  cane  must  be  cut  back.     Proceed  again  at  the  bottom, 

,  disbudding  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner,  so  that,  in  that  length,  you  will 

f  be  able  to  leave  eight  or  ten  permanent  eyes  to  form  fruit-bearing  spurs  for 

,  the  following  year,  or  five  on  each  side.     I  particularly  caution  against  in- 

I  juring  the  leaves  when  the  bud  is  cut  out,  as  they  may  not  naturally  drop  for 

i  weeks  after,  and  may  yet  be  useful  in  more  perfectly  maturing  the  stem  and 

j  remaining  buds.     In  a  few  days  the  wounds  or  cuts  will  have  dried  up ;  touch 

!  them  with  a  little  paint,  keep  them  cool  and  dry  until  the  leaves  have  com- 

!  menced  dropping  generally."     (W.  P.  Ayres,  in  Gard,  Chron,  for  184f3,  p. 677.) 

;  An  imperishable  Bread,  made  of  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  in  every  respect 

■  well  tasted  and  wholesome,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Alzard. 
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The  bread,  it  is  said,  will  keep  two  centuries  without  the  slightest  alteration,  if 
required.  If  this  should  really  be  the  case,  it  will,  of  course,  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  troublesome  modes  of  preserving  wheat  in  sieves,  and  other 
underground  excavations,  now  practised  on  the  Continent,  and  indeed,  together 
with  rice,  in  most  parts  *of  the  world.  {Standard,)  The  Arab  in  ^ypt 
generally  buries  his  rice  to  conceal  it  from  his  enemies ;  often,  as  St.  John 
informs  us,  in  the  floor  of  his  miserable  mud  hut.  —  Cond, 

Verbenas  and  Petumat.  —  After  seeing  all  about  London,  and  collecting 

nearly  fifW  varieties  of  the  verbena,  I  reduced  them  to  twelve  soru,  and  three 

or  four  of  these  are  for  neutral  beds  ;  that  is,  beds  with  no  decided  colour. 

Petunias  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.    (D.  Beaton^  in  Gard,  Chron, 

1843,  p.  592.) 

Sesi  time  for  eating  Pears,-^  No  pear,  if  gathered  and  eaten  when  fully  ripe 
on  the  tree,  is  so  good  as  when  gathered  as  soon  as  it  has.  attained  its  full 
size,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is  ripe.     (J,  Hayward^  in  Gard,  Gaz, 
1843,  p.  153.) 

Manuring  Vines, — We  find  several  cardeners  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  read  Liebig's  work,  manuring  their  vines  with  the  summer's  prunings 
chopped  small,  and  slightly  dug  in  immediately.  Of  course  the  plan  will 
succeed  where  very  slight  crops  are  to  be  taken,  but  not  otherwise. -»  Cond, 
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The  yarning  of  the  Treet  and  Shrubs  in  Kensington  Gardens  has  had,  as  was 
anticipated,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  awakening  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  and  exciting  a  taste  for  botanical  and  horticultural  pursuits  ;  so  much 
BO,  that  eentlemen  go  direct  frqm  these  gardens  to  the  nurseries,  with  their 
lists  made  out  from  their  own  inspection.     (Gard.  Chron,,  1843,  p.  695.) 

PaulowmA  imperidtis  has  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of  Mrs.  Wray  of  Oak- 
field  near  Cheltenham.     The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet,  and  are  produced 
freely  on  very  young  plants,  if  forced  for  that  purpose.     The  conditions  to  be 
attended  to  are,  to  keep  the  plants  under-potted,  to  force  them  slowly  in  a 
cool  stove,  early  vinery,  or  forcing-house,  beginning  early  in  the  spring.     By 
midsummer  thev  will  have  finished  their  growth,  have  begun  to  show  their 
flower-buds,  and  to  cast  their  leaves ;  they  will  then  require  less  water,  and 
in  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  flowers  will  begin  to  expand,  and  the  plants, 
of  course,  will  be  brought  into  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  take  up  little 
room,  as  they  may  be  set  anywhere,  only  leaving  their  heads  of  flowers  free 
above  other  plants  which  surround  them.     Might  not  the  Catalpa  fyrtng^fdlia 
be  treated  like  Paulownta  for  the  sake  of  its  laree  trumpet-like  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  or  London  and  farther 
soutn,  but  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  colder  parts  of  the  country?     (Gard, 
aron.,  1843,  p.  698.) 

American  Aloe, — There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  rarely  flowering  exotic  on 
the  lawn  at  Charlton  House,  near  this  town  [Wantage].  The  flower  stem 
has  already  attained  the  height  of  16  ft.,  with  25  lateral  branches,  and  nearly 
4000  blossom  buds.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this  beautifiil  plant  is  fully  in 
flower  the  public  may  be  admitted  to  see  it.  (Jackson^s  Oxford  Joumai,  Sept. 
16. 184a) 

SCOTLAND. 

Sir  WaUer  Scott's  Monument,^lt  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  situations 
have  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  as  proper  sites  for  this  monument. 
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In  Eome  of  Aese  it  would  have  been  founded  on  a  viaible  rock,  and  coDie- 
quently  the  expense  of  tbe  foundattoa  would  have  been  trifling,  or  rather 
titere  would  have  been  no  expense  on  that  nccoiint  at  all.  The  committee, 
however,  finally  fined  on  a  situation  on  tbe  edge  of  the  North  Loch,  on  the 
Houth  margin  of  Princes  Street,  on  a  piece  of  made  ground,  where,  in  order 
to  procure  a  sufficient  foundatioQ,  they  have  been  obliged  to  dig  down  40  or 
30  ft.,  and  bury  such  an  immenBe  mass  of  masonry,  tbat  tbe  committee  are 
DOW  coming  forward  to  solicit  "auxiliary  ai^rriptions  "  on  account  of  the 
"heavy  expenaea  of  the  substructure."  (^cotmo*,  Aug. 30.  1B43.)  Inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  "  heavy  expowe  of  this  stibAructure,"  we  put  it 
to  all  men  of  common  sense,  whether  it  can  be  in  good  taste,  in  a  locality  like 
Edinburgh,  where  there  are  innumerable  situations  that  supply  foundations  of 
rock  rising  to  tbe  surbce,  to  build  a  monument,  no  malto'  for  whom  or  for 
what,  in  a  situation  where  any  substnictnre  is  required  at  all.  Why  not  have 
chosen  a  spot  on  tbe  Castle  Hill,  or  periiapii  itill  better  the  Calton  HitI  ? 
The  idea  of  burying  so  much  money,  where  there  never  can  be  anything  to 
show  for  it  except  the  accounts,  is  in  our  opinion  most  repugnant  to  ihe 
feelings  of  a  well-r^ulated  mind,  and  anything  but  creditable  to  the  cotn- 
nittee.  Economy  of  execution  is  one  of  the  fint  things  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  every  public  or  private  woti  whatever.  —  Cond, 
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J  The  ImprotieTnmU  m  Keiamgtim  Gardciu,  (p.  28fl.)  —  While  I  agree  with 

(you  in  admitting  that  great  praise  i%  due  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  for  the  wish 
he  has  manifested  to  make  the  parks  about  the  metropolis  minister  as  much 


1  as  possible  to  the  instruction,  as  well  as  Ratification,  of  the  people, 

'  think  that  he  has  done  well  in  introducing  conspicuously  the  names  of  the 

^  trees  and  shrubs  into  our  public  gardens.     I  know  thut  this  is  n  favourite 

project  of  yours,  and  that  it  has  originated  in  a  most  benevolent  wish  to  blend 

I  instruction  with  amusement,  mid  so  to  lead  tt  a  civilisation  of  our  population. 

But,  in  tbe  first  place,  1  do  not  think  that  the  beauty  of  all  our  parks  ought 

I  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  chance  of  a  high  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  cut 

I  o^  for  the  sake  of  instructing  those  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  learn  for 

themselves.     Let  there  be,  if  you  will,  botanic  gardens,  where  those  who 

wish  may  find  every  kind  of  plant  nanncd,  but  let  our  parks  be  parks,  and  not 

I ;  schools ;  and  be  assured  that  you  will  attwn  your  wish  more  certainly  in  this 

I  way  than  by  the  inelhod  you  propose ;  for  your  idler  will  hardly  recollect  the 

I  name  of  a  plant  when  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  learning  it.    And  again,  see  to 

'  what  your  plan  naturally  leads.     The  plants  are  arranged.  How  ? —  So  as  to 

produce  the  most  beautiful  scenery?     No. —  Well,  but  ao  as  to  show  ihcir 

peculiar  properties  the  best  way  ?     No.  —  At  any  rate  they  are  grouped  in 

I  classes,  so  as  to  convey  broad  characters  to  the  observers  ?     No  ;  they  are 

l'  arranged  (see  p.  2SS.  1.2.)  in  alphabetical  order!     This  reminds  me  of  whut 

once  Happened  to  me  in  walking  through  the  conservatories  at  the  Colosscuni 

before  they  were  finished.     Finding  the  gardener  disposed  to  converse,   I 

entered  into  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  planting 

,  hnd  been  conducted.     He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  as  well  he  mieht,  of  the 

I  talents  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  had  projected  the  building  and  its  accon)- 

,  paniments  ;  but  added,  with  a  feeling  in  which  he  expected  me  to  sympathise 

(for  from  our  conversation  he  found  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  plants), 

that  it  was  a  great  pity  Mr.  Homer  knew  nothing  of  plants  or  their  value. 

"  Why,   Sir,   he  has  arranged  them   solely  with  a  view  to  their  picturesque 

effect  I  and,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  has  removed  to  a  distance  plants 

that  have  cost  five  guineas,  while  he  has  placed  in  the  front  row  others  that 

are  not  worth  one  shilling ! "     Be  it  remembered  that  this  was  twenty  years 

ago,  and  that  there  was  more  excuse  for  tbe  gardener  then  than  l'    "  •-  would 
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pencil,  and  give  you  a  detign  for  a  public  building,  the  Houaes  of  PorliimeDt, 
the  NkOonal  Oulery,  &c.  Sec,  which  ihill  be  an  Blphabet  of  erchilccture  ; 
and  when  he  Kh  finished,  let  each  member  have  it>  sign-board  bung  up  to 
tell  the  babe  iii  architecture  that  this  is  an  Ionic  Tolute,  that  a  triglyph,  &c 
See.  Of  course  he  will  not  coniider  proportion,  or  architectural  or  artiEtical 
eflect  (perish  Rsthetics,  thought,  feeling,  taste  I),  but  will  take  care  that  every 
member  is  so  large,  that,  however  distant,  the  eje  maj  see  it  fully,  lo  as  [o 
conaprehend  its  vtact  form  and  position :  nay,  would  it  not  be  the  best  way 
to  have  the  scafibldinK  up,  that  any  one  who  wishes  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  a  nearer  view  f  now,  if  you  ore  consistent,  you  on^t  to  contend  for  this 
in  our  public  buildings,  as  much  aa  for  makmg  our  parks  a  collection  of 
label*.  If  I  have  thus  broadly  caricatured  your  views,  it  is  because  I  know 
they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  must  therefore  require  a  strong  e^m  to  change 
them.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  ;  but,  seeing  that  they  are  beginning  to 
be  acted  upon  in  high  quarters,  I  am  anxious  that,  before  it  ia  too  late,  tney 
should  be  reexamined. 

And  now  as  to  its  practicability.  You  are  already  complaining  that  the 
names  are  not  sufficiently  large  ;  and  you  must  still  complain  until  you  get 
them  as  big  as  a  aign-board,  and  entirely  destroy  all  appearance  of  a  garden. 
The  remeijy  I  should  propose  would  be,  either  the  establishment  of  a  botanic 
garden  in  connexion  with  the  park,  or  placing  plans  of  the  grounds  in  some 
of  the  structures  in  the  psrk,  with  lists  of  the  trees,  &c.,  and  proper  references, 
and  instructing  tbe  attendants  to  give  assistance  in  fint^ng  particular  plants  to 
all  enquirers. 

I  had  intended  also  to  have  made  a  remark  or  two  on  your  suggestion  that 
a  ndned  aqueduct  should  be  introduced,  but  I  have  not  at  the  present  moment 
the  Magazine  before  me.  Kent,  1  think,  planted  dead  trees  in  his  parks  ;  but 
he  was  soon  laughed  out  of  the  practice.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
artiUciBl  ruins  will  share  the  same  fate.  —  T.  W.  Leedi.    June,  1643. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  difler  in  opinion  from  this  correspondent,  to  whose 
taste  and  judgment  we  pay  great  deference.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, «e  do  not  exactly  accord  with  him  on  any  one  of  the  (lointa  on  which  be 
has  touched. 

In  the  iirst  place,  we  positively  deny  that  the  naming  of  one  plant  of  each 
and  all  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  our  parks  and  public  gardens  would  inter- 
fere with  picturesque  effect.  There  are  not  above  500  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  suitable  for  being  ])lanted  in  public  parks  where  the  ground  is  not  dug  ; 
and  these,  by  whatever  arrangement  might  be  adopted  (unless  they  were  all 
put  together  in  one  small  enclosure),  would  be  distributed  over  a  great  many 
acres  of  surface  ;  and,  amone  many  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  not 
Dimed,  we  do  not  see  (hat  the  labels  would  intrude  themselves,  or  that  any 
description  of  general  effect  would  be  injured  by  them,  white,  to  those  who 
took  an  intereet  in  trees,  these  labels  would  be  extremely  interesting ;  for  the 
first  desire  that  rises  in  the  mind,  when  we  see  a  new  object  with  which  we  are 
pleased,  is  to  know  its  name.  For  one  citizen  of  London  that  has  a  tnste  for 
picturesque  beauty  or  landscape  composition,  there  are  ten  thousand  that  kf  ow 
nothing  of  either  :  but  that  ten  thousand  may  have  a  curiosity  to  be  gretilied, 
and  to  them  the  mming  may  be  a  source  of  interest.  We  do  not  think  it 
possible  "  that  a  high  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature"  can  be  cultivated  in 
any  of  the  London  parks,  peopled  as  they  are,  fl'om  morning  to  night,  with 
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years  before  any  idea  was  entertained  of  naming  them ;  and  hence  one  is 
named  here  and  there  without  any  reference  to  arrangement,  and  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  picturesque  effect.     It  is  impossible  to  walk  along  this  belt 
i  of  trees  without  bemg  convinced  that  the  names  form  a  great  source  of  interest 

{  to  the  spectators. 

With  respect  to  the  shrubs  that  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  nothing 
.  can  be  worse ;  but  they  do  not  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  surfiice  of  the 

f  gardens*  and,  as  they  will  doubtless  oe  remofed,  they  ought  not  to  be  con* 

I  sidered  as  a  specimen  of  general  arrangement.     Had  our  correspondent  seen 

Kensington  Gardens  before  he  product  his  remarks,  we  are  persuaded  they 
would  have  been  very  different. 

With  respect  to  rums,  we  think  they  oueht  to  be  very  rarely  introduced ;  but 
we  are  not  so  exclusive  as  to  say  that  they  are  in  no  case  admissible.      On 
the  contrary,  there  are  situations,  such  as  where  a  stream  is  led  along  the  side 
of  a  slope  tor  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  waterfall,  where  a  waterfall  issuing  from 
I  a  ruined  aqueduct  or  the  remains  of  a  mill-course  is  more  natural,  if  the  ex- 

pression may  be  used,  than  any  piece  of  rockwork  that  can  be  made.  Such, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion.  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  all  that  our  cor* 
respondent  has  to  say  against  ruins.  ^-Cmu/. 
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A  CURIOUS  Caterpillar. — I  forward  you  a  very  large  curious  caterpillar,  which 
was  found  feedmg  on  a  geranium.  Its  excrement  is  as  large  as  that  of  a 
rabbit.  When  lying  quiet  its  head  looks  broad  and  large,  and,  if  touched,  it 
puts  out  a  very  long  trunk  or  snout,  like  a  pig's.  — James  Barnes,  Bicton 
Gardens,  Sept,  21.  1843. 

[We  sent  the  caterpillar  to  Mr.  Westwood,  who  returned  us  the  following 
observations  on  it.] 
Mr.  Barnes's  caterpillar  is  that  of  the  common  elephant  hawk  moth  (Sphlnj*, 
I  or  Chceroc&mpa,  Elp^nor),  figured  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  beautiful  plates 

of  the  English  mollis  (vol.  i.  plate  5.  fig.  7.),  from  a  specimen  "  taken  at 
Bayswater,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  A.  Loudon  ; "  together  with  the  cater- 
pillar (fig.  8.),  which,  by  the  by,  has  the  tail  represented  much  too  small, 
and  the  spottings  of  the  body  too  faint.  The  curious  property  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  stretching  out  the  fore  se^ents  of  the  body  into  a  long  neck, 
is  well  known,  and  has  led  to  the  application  of  elephant  moths  to  these 
insects.  The  French  call  them  cochonnees  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  M. 
Duponchel  has  made  them  into  a  separate  genus  with  the  name  Chceroc&mpa, 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a  hog  and  caterpillar ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
caterpillar  with  a  snout  like  that  of  a  hoe. 

I  have  not  before  heard  of  this  insect  feeding  on  geraniums.     Its  ordinary 
food  is  the  ladies'  bedstraw,  willow  herb,  and  vine;  but  other  instances  of  a 
similar  change  of  food  have  been  noticed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  swallow-tailed 
moth  which  you  sent  me  a  little  time  since  (see  p.  460.)  ;  whilst  a  friend  of 
'  miqe  has  lately  reared  a  specimen  of  the  carpet  moth  (Euthalia  impluviata) 

^  from  a  caterpillar  which  also  fed  upon  the  geranium,  its  ordinary  food  being 

the  birch  and  hazel. 
I  Mr.  Bfirnes's  specimen  had  formed  for  itself  with  the  bits  of  grass,  &c.,  with 

I  which  he  had  packed  it  in  the  box,  an  oval  bed,  within  which  it  was  coiled 

up,  to  undergo  its  chrysalis  state ;  but  I  fear  it  has  got  injured  during  its 
passage  through  the  post-office  and  letter-carrier's  hands. — Jno.  O.  Westwood, 
Grove  Cottage,  Grove  Road,  Hammersmith,  Sept,  23.  1843. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A.B.T.  I.  Bicfon  Garderu,  ihttr  CtUture  and  ManagemaU,  in  a  Seriea 
~  Leltert  to  Ou  Omductor.  By  Jambs  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
clighl  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Contiauedjrom  p.  606.) 

Lbttbr  XXIV.     Syitem  of  CttcumbtT'GTotmtg. 

I  BEG  to  take  the  preaeot  opportunity,  having  half  an  hour  to 

spare,  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  my  syttem  of  cucumber- 

gravAng,  which  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  method. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  thing  in  the  whole  practice  of 
gardening  that  has  caused  more  contention  amongst  gardeners 
of  all  classes  than  cucumber^owing ;  neither  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  haa  had  more  treatises  written  on  it 
Many  of  these,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  proved  useful ;  hut  I  am 
in  no  way  acquEuuted  with  the  contents  of  any  of  them,  never 
having  seen  but  one  work  on  the  growth  or  cultivation  of  the 
cucumber,  and  that  was  an  old  book  I  had  lent  me  many  years 
since,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  full  practice  in  a  market-^xden, 
and  which  did  not  interest  me  much.  It  is  a  plant  I  have 
alwavs  been  particularly  fond  of  growing,  and  in  the  culture  of 
whicn  I  had  for  several  years  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the 
London  market-gardens. 

The  cucumber  called  the  Man  of  Kent  was  raised  hy  me, 
and  has  been  very  highly  esteemed,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  different  exhibition  reports.   ■ 

I  have  seen  gardeners  attempt  to  grow  cucumbers  in  October, 
and  lose  their  plants  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
not  managing  to  cut  a  cucumber  before  May  day ;  but  •being 
Bupplied  with  plants,  first  Irom  one  neighbour  and  then  the 
other,  fivm  six  to  ten  times.  It  is  easy  to  guess  a  gardener's 
errand  about  the  month  of  March,  if  he  is  seen  running  about 
with  a  small  basket  or  hat-box.  I  have  seen  many  men  who 
would  not  commence  growing  cucumbers  until  they  had  either 
seen  or  heard  of  a  neighbour  beginning,  or  a  thought  had  struck 
them  from  seeing  the  sun  shine ;  and  then  they  would  make  a 
3d  Ser.—  1843.  XII.  v  u 
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bed  in  a  great  huny^  and  look  round  amongst  their  neigHbour» 
for  plantd. 

I  have  known  gardeners  put  their  employers  to  great  and 
unnecessary  expense,  and  themselves  to  unnecessary  trouble^ 
and  after  all  succeed  but  indifferently. 

I  have  seen  gardeners  make  a  bed  of  strong  hot  stable  dung^ 
and  other  fermenting  materials,  from  3  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  6  ixu  in 
height ;  and  I  believe  there  are  himdreds  who  follow  up  the  same 
plan  at  this  veiy  time.     Now,  if  they  were  only  to  consider  this 
properly,  would  they  find  that  the  nature  of  the  plant  required 
it?     I  say,  certainly  not.     Then  why  continue  to  follow  up 
such  an  absurd  practice  ?     It  appears  to  me,  and  always  strikes 
me,  when  observing  the  hotbed  carried  up  to  such  an  unreason- 
able height,  that  it  is  either  to  make  it  appear  conspicuous  to 
every  observer,  that  a  cucumber-bed  exists  in  the  garden,  or 
that  it  may  be  awkward  and  troublesome  for  their  employers  to 
look  into.     Why  should  that  be  ?    What  need  has  a  gardener 
to  object  to  his  employer  looking  into  a  cucumber-frame,  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  state  and  doing  well,  any  more  than 
into  a  hothouse.     I  have  seen  those  unreasonably  high  hotbeds 
lined  afterwards  strongly  with  hot  fermenting  materials,  and 
large  holes  bored  all  through  the  beds,  to  cause  the  heat  to 
circulate  strongly  and  rankly  through  the  bottom.     A  little 
consideration  will   quickly  show  such  practice  to  be  entirely 
against  nature.     Can  it  be  reasonably  thought  that  they  get 
such  a  strong  fermenting  heat  at  their  roots  in  their  natural 
climate?     I  should  fancy  not,  and  have  therefore  for  many 
years  left  off  the  practice ;  and  I  am  perfectiy  convinced,  were 
\  that  old  absurd  practice  entirely  dispensed  with,  cucumbers 

\  would  be  produced  with  more  certainty,  in  greater  abundance, 

I  in  better  perfection,  and  with  much  less  expense  aud  trouble. 

I  often  wonder  how  much  longer  those  absurd  and  unnatural 
practices  are  to  exist.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
the  practical  part  of  cucumber-growing  better  understood.  A 
man  may  be  in  full  practice  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  yet  he 
may  never  have  once  considered  whether  he  was  following  the 
system  most  natural  for  the  production  of  any  one  thing  under 
his  chaise ;  but  go  on  in  some  way  or  other,  because  he  has 
observed  others  do  the  same.  A  man  may  read  all  the  books 
that  have  been  written  on  any  subject ;  but  what  is  the  utility 
of  it  if  he  has  had  no  practice,  or  has  not  a  mind  of  his  own, 
properly  to  reflect  on  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  what  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  producing  any  one  thing  he  is  about  to 
\  aim  at  ?    Until  that  is  fully  weighed,  things  will  continue  in  the 

j  present  unnatural  state. 

The  proper  system  to  cultivate  and  produce  cucumbers  all 
the  year  round  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  can  be  summed  up 
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in  a  few  words.  G«t  seeds  of  some  good  variety,  and  sow  them 
in  charcoal  dust  if  it  can  be  conveQiently  had,  or  some  rather 
light,  purified,  sweet  earth,  plunging  the  pot  ia  which  they  are 
sown  in  a  kind,  wholesome,  sweet,  heat.  Aa  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up,  pot  them  singly  into  small  60-Bized  pots,  taking  care 
to  use  wholesome  sweet  earth,  and  place  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  one  rough  leaf,  and  are 
forming  the  next,  pinch  it  out,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  stop 
it;  th^  shift  them  into  48-sized  pots,  leaving  one  third  of 
the  pot  not  filled  with  earth,  to  fill  up  as  the  plants  advance. 
When  the  plants  have  made  another  joint,  stop  them  ogun; 
then  shift  them  into  24-sized  pots ;  if  in  the  autumn  or  short 
da^s  of  winter,  much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  so 
doing ;  allowing  them  at  this  time  to  grow  three  joints  before 
stopping  them  agun,  and  taking  care,  if  they  are  for  the  hothouse 
and  to  be  grown  in  lai^  pots  or  tubs,  to  have  some  thoroughly 
sweet  ewth  prepared,  brought  into  the  house,  and  put  into  wh^ 
you  intend  to  grow  them  in,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  tfaeir 
bung  permanently  placed  where  they  are  to  produce  fruit,  so 
that  the  earth  may  get  a  little  warm.  Then  train  them  up  a  neat 
wire  trellisiiur,  or  punted  string  trellis,  which  I  prefer  myself, 
as  it  is  so  easdy  shifted  when  the  plants  are  to  be  removed,  and 
a  succession  to  be  replaced.  It  is  my  rule  to  atop  the  plants  at 
every  joint  after  turning  them  out,  aa  long  as  they  are  kept 
growing,  taking  care,  at  all  seasons,  to  have  a  succession  of  young 
plants  of  different  sizes. 

The  requisites  are,  nice  low  pits  heated  with  hot  water,  well 
drmned,  which  is  most  essential  on  any  system ;  and  a  good 
body  of  well-prepared  pulverised  soil,  consisting  of  the  top  spit 
from  an  old  pasture  that  is  loamy  and  full  of  fibre  hud  t<^e- 
ther  for  one  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  using,  mixed  with  some 
sweet,  mellow,  well-prepared  rotten  dung,  and  a  little  charcoal 
dust,  if  it  can  be  procured.  For  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  a 
good  frame  to  any  pit  for  early  forcing,  except  it  be  a  pit  on 
a  good  construction,  worked  with  hot  water,  with  a  nice  light 
trellis  to  trun  the  plants  on,  and  to  keep  the  iruit  from  the 
earth.  The  depth  of  the  frame,  at  the  back,  should  be  fixmi 
2  ft  6  in.  to  3  ft. ;  the  front  6  in.  shallower,  which  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. Its  the  frame  can  always  be  elevated  to  any  degree  one 
could  wish  for,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  preparing  for  the  bed,  I  always  take  care  to  have  it  well 
droned  with  faggots,  prunings,  or  some  kind  of  refuse ;  to  have 
my  dung  or  other  fermenting  material  well  prepared  and  sweet- 
ened, and  never,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  to  make  my  beds 
more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height  (2  ft  is  about  my  measure)  j  and 
to  line  the  outside  immediately  with  the  same  material  to  the 
very  top  of  the  frame,  covering  the  lining  all  round  with  a  little 
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dry  hay  or  dried  short  grass,  ot  rnbbiah  of  eome  kind  that  is 
Btorad  ia  Bummer  for  that  purpoee.  As  soon  as  the  heat  rieea 
inside  of  the  frame,  get  some  boiUug  water,  and  water  the  bed 
r^ulariy  all  over,  which  will  not  only  purify  it,  but  destroy 
every  living  insect  tber^n ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  bed 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  soil,  which  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, ns  stated  above.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  put  a  good  ridge 
through  the  centre  of  the  frame  at  once,  to  the  depth  of  18  or 
20  inches,  taking  care  to  make  use  of  it  in  as  rough  a  state  as 
possible.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  dung,  &c,  with  which 
I  make  my  beds  is  thoroughly  worked  and  sweetened,  and  such 
as  some  people  would  think  of  putting  on  the  ground  ;  not  de- 
pending on  any  bottom  heat  from  the  bed,  which,  to  me,  has,  for 
Bcme  years,  appeared  quite  unnatural,  but  relying  wholly  on  the 
linings  for  heat.  These  I  find  always  work  very  r^ularly  if 
the  dung,  &&,  is  only  well  mixed  before  putting  to  the  beds, 
and  then  protected  well  with  dry  rubbish  and  feather-edged 
boards,  to  keep  the  wet  and  winds  off.  Thatched  hurdles,  or 
bundles  of  evCTgreen  trimmings,  placed  round  the  linings, 
protect  them  thoroughly.  These  beds  work  rc^pilarly  and 
kindly  for  a  long  time,  by  occasionally  topping  up  with  any  dry 
Tubtnsh ;  the  heat  penetrating  through  the  frame  similarly  to 
the  Bun  shining  on  them,  and  the  frames  never  getting  troubled 
with  foul  steam,  damps,  or  burning,  which  the  old  strong-bed 
system  is  always  subject  to.  If  the  weather  proves  ever  so  bad, 
it  is  always  sweet  and  kind  inside  and  out  of  the  frame ;  the 
plants  always  dry,  healthy,  and  free  from  canker  and  vermin. 
It  is  nothing  but  unnatural  usage  that  produces  either :  let  the 
weather  be  rough  or  smooth,  you  can  always  give  some  ur 
every  day,  which  is  most  essential  to  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  plants. 

My  own  system  is,  never  to  grow  but  one  plant  to  ea<^  light ; 
never  to  water  the  plants  over-head,  but  pour  plenty  of  water,  a 
little  warmed,  out  of  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot,  which  passes 
freely  through  the  soil  if  used  in  a  rough  state,  occasionally 
giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  manure-water,  and  keeping  them 
thin  of  vine.  They  will  uius  continue  to  produce  good  fruit  in 
abundance  for  many  months.  I  take  care,  when  shutting  down 
the  lights  of  an  afternoon,  to  pour  some  warm  water  all  round 
the  frames,  which  ruses  a  nice  genial  steam,  and  is  the  means  of 
keeping  down  wood-lice  and  other  vermin,  which  delight  in 
drought,  foul  smells,  burned,  fusty,  bad-worked,  fermenting 
matenals. 

When  I  hear  a  gardener  complaining  about  being  overrun 
with  wood-lice,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is  through  one  of  the 
above  causes  and  want  of  cleanliness.  No  man  can  produce 
good  cucumbers  at  an  early   season  without  some   attention. 
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Merely  keeping  hia  hands  in  liis  pocketa,  or  boasting  over  a  pot 
of  ale,  will  not  produce  them.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  in- 
dolent nuin  that  could  grow  them.  With  a  slight  well-worked 
bed ;  the  linings  kind  and  well  attended  to ;  the  soil  aweet  and 
well  prepared,  used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  and  a  good 
body  of  it  for  the  roots  to  run  in ;  watered  with  good  soft 
water,  a  little  warmed  ;  occasionally  giving  a  soaking  of  manure- 
water  ;  giving  the  plants  air  freely  every  day ;  keeping  the 
lights  and  frames  clean ;  and  keeping  the  decree  of  heat  inside 
the  frame  or  pit  from  6d°  to  72"  m  the  first  part  of  their 
growth,  and  for  swelling  the  fruit  kindly  &om  72°  to  80°;  you 
may  succeed  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  healthy  fruit,  and  very 
rarely  be  troubled  with  any  kind  of  disease  or  vermin,  and 
never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  burned,  fusty,  unkind  bed,  which 
id  the  parent  of  disease  and  vermin. 
Bicton  Gardens,  January  16.  1843. 


Art.  II.  Cfround  Plan  and  Peraptettve  Elevation  ^  a  Pardon  of 
improved  Landtcape  Scenery,  inUnded  to  point  out  Me  Srrom  wAwm 
are  JrequaUly  committed  hy  Pertom  mtAo  Aat«  Undt  Knowledge  of 
Landtag  CotnpotilMn.  By  Samubl  Gray,  Esq.,  Landscape- 
Garden  er  and  Garden  Architect. 

Fig,  126.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  scene  which  has  been  im- 
proved, and  the  following  are  its  det^ls :  — 

a,  A  laige  tree,  which,  being  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
grounds,  the  principal  walk  is  made  to  approach  it 

h,  A  boundary  fence,  with  trees  planted  at  regular  parallel 
distances. 

c.  An  iron  fen<Je  to  divide  the  paddock  £rom  the  garden. 

d,  A  piece  of  water. 

e  e  e  e.  Pedestals  with  vases. 

f,  A  fountain. 

0,  A  summer-house  upon  the  high  ground. 

A,  A  sundial  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 

«",  A  pigeon-house  opposite  the  end  of  a  walk. 

k,  A  garden-seat,  placed  near  an  open  space  between  the 
shrubs,  for  the  convenience  of  viewing  the  prospect;  where  the 
children  of  the  family  frequently  f^d  their  favourite  cow  or 
ass,  which  consequenuy  keeps  upon  the  spot  when  any  one  is 
near  the  seat. 

/,  A  rustic  basket  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed. 

mm,  A.  seat  at  each  end  of  the  lawn. 

n,  A  macaw  and  stand. 

o.  Cow-house,  &c 

P pp p p.  Various  flower-borders, 
u  u  3 
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Fig.  126.    Ground  Plan  of  a  Garden,  for  the  Purpose  qf  Ohutrating 

Fig.  127.  is  a  view  taken  from  the  point  A,  in  which  the 
objects  composing  it  are  placed  in  very  ludicrous  positions  one 
over  another.  For  example^  the  lady  in  the  central  walk  ap- 
pears to  support  on  her  head  a  circular  bed  of  flowers,  with 
a  rustic  basket  containing  flowers  and  a  forest  tree.  The  lady 
seated  in  the  garden-chair  a  little  to  the  left,  and  in  the  fore- 
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ground  supports,  first  a  pedestal  and  vase,  next  a  lady,  cliairi 
cow,  and  tree ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

To  the  eye  of  taste,  this  arrangement  of  scenery  is  quite  as 
offensive  as  discord  is  to  the  ear  of  a  musician.  The  best  way 
of  detecting  similar  errors  is  by  reflecting  the  landscape  from 
the  principal  points  of  view  in  a  small  convex  mirror;  by  which 

u  u  4 
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meaxLS  it  will  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  eye,  seen  as 
a  painted  landscape  in  a  frame,  and  any  errors  in  its  composition 
detected. 

Fiff.  128.  shows  the  same  landscape  viewed  from  a  lower 
point  of  sight,  in  which  every  object  takes  its  proper  place. 

In  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  view  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  forward  all  the  most 
prominent  objects  with  a  background  by  no  means  complex, 
but  produced  either  by  objects  in  shadow  or  by  broad  and  flat 
masses  of  foliage.  Small  parts,  such  as  stems  of  trees,  or  any 
objects  producing  sharp  or  straight  lines,  always  confuse  and  cut 
into  the  form  of  the  design. 

5.  Brecknock  Crescent,  Camden  New  Toum,  1840. 


Art.  til     Phrenology  for  Gardeners  and  their  Patrons.     By 

THOMAS  Jones. 

I ENTIBELT  agree  with  you  (p.  552.)  '^that  young  gardeners  ought 
to  be  phrenologists  to  a  certain  extent,"  to  assist  them  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  those  they  have 
to  deal  with.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn  up  for  you  a  short  article 
on  the  subject,  which  I  have  illustrated  with  engravings ;  and,  as 
I  have  had  these  made  at  my  own  expense,  I  hope  you  will  find 
room  for  the  article  in  your  December  Number,  though  I  admit 
that  it  is  not  altogether  suited  to  a  Gardener^ s  Maga^dne.  You 
have  very  wisely  stated  (Vol.  IIL  p.  432.)  that  it  is  by  bringing 
other  arts  and  sciences  to  bear  upon  the  art  or  science  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate,  that  the  greatest  progress  is  to  be  made ; 
allow  me  therefore  to  recommend  phrenology  to  gardeners, 
as  a  science  that  will  aid  them  in  their  choice  of  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  labourers ;  and  to  masters,  as  an  assistance  in  the 
choice  of  gardeners.  The  science  of  phrenology  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  doing  that  from  the  knowledge  of  certain  princi- 
ples which  we  all  do  involuntarily  ;  that  is,  form  an  opinion  of 
every  individual  at  first  sight,  from  his  personal  appearance. 
For  the  principles  of  this  science,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Combe,  and  to  the  Phrenological  Journal;  and,  to  give 
you  confidence  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  effect  most  important  changes  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  choice  of  all  servants,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  let  me  add,  also  in  the  choice  of  husbands  or  wives,  and 
friends,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  progress  this  science  is  making 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany.  I  shall  com- 
mence by  recommending  gardeners  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  defects  of  their  own  temperaments  and  organic  conformation.  i 

Having  arrived  at  this  knowledge,  they  will  be  enabled,  to  a  r 


I 
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cert^  extent,  to  guard  t^^nst  the  errors  to  which,  by  their 
particular  viu-ie^  of  confltitution,  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
most  prone.  Wnen  blamed  for  anything  by  their  masters,  they 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  amend, 
when  they  find  that  the  fault  was  one  which,  from  their  con- 
stitution^ tendency,  they  were  very  likely  to  commit ;  there- 
fore, not  only  tea^  tbem  how  to  chooee  workmen  of  different 
kinds,  but  how  to  manage  them.  Men  and  women  of  no  educa- 
tion, or  without  that  substitute  for  it,  the  cultivation  which  is 
given  by  constant  intercourse  with  educated  people,  must  ne- 
cesBarily  be  the  slaves  of  their  temperament ;  and,  therefore,  a 
head  gardener  may  tell  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect 
from  a  garden  labourer  as  soon  as  he  sees  him.  He  will  foresee 
his  faults  and  virtues,  and  shape  hia  treatment  to  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

Gardeners  out  of  place  are  not  likely  often  to  have  a  choice 
of  situations  and  of  masters ;  but  sometimes  they  have ;  and  it 
must  be  useful  to  them  to  know  that,  all  other  circumstances, 
such  as  duty,  wages,  prospects,  &c.,  alike,  the  lord,  or  the  lady, 
with  a  broad  full  chest,  broad  erect  forehead,  and  not  much  ex- 
ceeding the  middle  size  {fy.  139.),  will  naturally  be  the  most 

kind  and  generous 

to  them,  provided 

the   servant  does 

his  duty.    In  Such 

a   case   as   I  am 

contemplating,  an 

inteUigentg^en- 

er  would  not  wil- 
lingly   choose   to 
,  live  with  a  mas- 
^ter  having  narrow    , 

shoulders    and    a 

Ft.  I»     S  aod  Clutl.  and  broad       C>l»tr*Cted       chcst      Fig-   1»0.     W-mw  ami 

^      ■      'f^j^J:  (J^.   130.),    or    a       tSlSSSR-rSSH.  "^ 

defective  facial  angle  (^ff-  131.)  instead  of  the  angle  of  intelli- 
gence (^.  132.),  though  the  inestimable  blessing  of  education, 
and  the  intercourse  of  nigh  and  polished  society,  neutralise  or 
counteract  the  former  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  its  possessor 
almost  on  a  footing  with  the  man  of  native  strength  of  nund. 

But  if  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  importance  to  a  gardener 
in  the  choice  of  an  employer  or  of  labourers,  it  is  of  still  greater 
importance  to  him  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  Nothing  good  ia  to 
be  expected  irom  an  uneducated  woman,  unless  she  has  an  ample 
chest  and  attenuated  extremities.  It  is  true,  personal  attraction 
is  but  a  small  item  of  what  makes  up  the  sum  of  h^piness, 
either  in  the  married  or  the  single  state ;  but  there  can  hardly 
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i  be  Bach  a  thing  as  happinese 

r  without  health,  or  good  health 

,  without  an  ample  chest.     Hand- 

some   eztremities    are    indicts 
tions   of  native  gentility,  and 
{  are  not  found  often  connected 

I  with  mal-formation  in  other  re- 

apect&     All  other  things  being 
'  equal,    a    man    alioald     make 

choice  of  a  wife  whose  form  and 
extrenutiee  come  as  near  as  pos- 
Fii-w^  2^"'     sible  to  those  of  the  Venus  de      ""vi^ '"*'' '"' 

Medicis  (Jig.  133.);  and  a  wo- 
man should  choose  a  huslnnd  of  a  form,  and  with  extremities, 
'  coming   as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 


(fiff.  134.).  Full-sized  statues  of  these  models  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  and  in  the  hall  of  eveiy 
gentleman^  house ;  and  casts  of  them  (which  may  be  had  very 
perfect  of  their  kind  at  7s.  each)  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
every  cottage,  as  a  beau  ideal  to  operate  on  the  imagination  on 
the  principle  of  the  peeled  rods  of  Jacob.  * 


of  tbe  u^est 


ig'CVntimied  uiari  tend  to  d^enerate  the  human  race,  by  lajnng  hold 
ilTest  men,  and  thoK  possessed  of  the  most  robuit  health,  and  swe^ing 
them  off  without  their  lcB*ipg  ofl^ring.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
human  race  to  select  for  soldiers  none  but  little  men  ;  or  to  admit  all  cap^e 
men,  and,  when  the  copadt/  was  equal,  to  take  little  men  in  preference.  (An- 
^aiei  de  la  ffygHne  PtASque,  as  quoted  io  For,  Quari.  Rev.) 
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I  hope  it  Till  not  be  thought  from  anything  that  I  have  (td- 
vanced  in  this  speculation,  that  I  miike  light  of  everything  that 
ia  not  perfect  beauty  or  vigorous  mind ;  far  otherwiee.  The 
great  object  of  human  life  ia  happiness  *,  and,  provided  an  indi- 
vidual has  tolerable  health  and  suBtenance,  happiness  is  always 
within  his  power,  whatever  may  be  his  temperament  or  configu- 
Tation.  iLqipiness  lies  in  health  and  in  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
placed ;  in  two  words,  health  and  contentment  Every  body 
has  these  words  in  his  mouth ;  but,  to  turn  them  to  account,  it 
is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  conditions  of  being  which  they  in- 
dicate ;  to  preserve  and  strengthen  health,  and  to  reason  with 
ambitious,  envious,  and  covetous  feelings.  The  nice  point  is, 
to  know  how  far  to  bend  our  wishes  to  our  circumstances,  and 
how  far  to  endeavour  to  ruse  our  <urcumstances  to  our  denres. 

London,  Nm.  1843. 


Art.  rV.  Some  Aceotml  of  the  principal  Cem^eriet  in  the  Ujuled 
Stales,  particuiarlif  those  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  By 
Jamks  Meask,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Thebe  are  several  graveyards  or  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  all  but  one  are  formed  upon  the  principle  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  first  was  l^d  out  by  the  late 
James  Bonaldson,  a  Scotchman,  sixteen  years  since,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  his  brother  Hichard.  It  is  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  south  bounds  of  the  city  proper,  and  is  divided  into 
900  lots,  each  6  ft.  by  10  ft.  A  number  of  evergreen  and 
other  trees  are  planted  m  the  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall  about  5  ft,  high,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  ruling. 
7000  bodies  have  already  Wen  interred  in  it.  The  price  of  a  single 
grave  is  only  6  dollars.  The  superintendant  resides  on  the  spot. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place. 

2.  Laurel  Hill  is  3J  miles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill.  The  part  devoted  to  interments  embraces  about* 
twenty  acres,  and  is  hud  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  The 
entrance  is  a  specimen  of  Doric  architecture,  through  which  is  a 
pleasing  vista,  and  on  each  side  are  lodges  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  gravedi^er  and  gardener ;  and  within  is  a  neat 
cottage  for  the  superintendant,  a  Gothic  chapel  for  funeral 
service,  a  large  dwellinghouse  for  visitors,  a  handsome  receiving 
tomb,  stabling  for  forty  carriages,  and  a  greenhouse.  Besides 
the  native  forest  trees  on  the  place,  several  hundreds  more,  and 
nuny  ornamental  shrubs,  have  been  planted.  The  lots  are  en- 
closed by  iron  railings.     There  have  been  767  interments  in  six 
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yeare.  The  beauty  of  the  eetablishment  rcDders  it  deaervedly 
popular.  Price  of  a  lot  6  ft.  by  10  ft.  66  dollars.  Kecently 
attempts  have  beeo  eucceasfully  made  to  plant  every  tree  which 
will  bear  the  climate,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  in  short,  to 
convert  the  place  into  an  arboretum.  The  cost  of  it  was 
100,000  dollars ;  and  the  success  of  the  establishinent  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  beauty,  perfection,  excellent  management,  and 
admirable  regulations. 

3.  Monujnent  Cemetery  consists  of  12  acres,  and  is  utuated 
Id  Broad  Street,  continued  a  short  distance  beyond  the  north 
line  of  the  city  proper.  Number  of  lot-holders  4361.  A  Gothic 
chapel  has  been  erected,  with  a  handsome  spire  100  ft.  high, 
and  a  house  for  the  superintendant. 

4.  Philanthropic.  —  3  acres  36  perches  are  divided  into 
792  lots ;  a  part  is  set  oH  for  strangers,  for  whom  4^  dollars 
form  the  burial  charge ;  the  lots  of  the  stockholders  are  8  ft  by 
10  ft. 

5.  fm'on.  — About  350  ft.  long,  by  200  ft.  deep. 

6.  Lafayette.  —  A\K,ut  340  ft.  each  way;  1400  lota,  each  Sfit- 
by  10  ft.,  making  four  graves  in  each  lot. 

7.  AfacApe/a/i.  — 368  ft.  by  147  ft,  lots  8  ft.  by  10  ft,  and  seU 
from  40  to  50  dollars  each.  These  last  four  cemeteries  are 
south  of  the  city  bounds,  and  are  enclosed  by  an  iron  rmling  set 
either  iu  granite  or  in  brick.  The  superintendanta  reside  on 
the  ground,  in  neat  brick  houses. 

8.  The  Woodlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuvlkill,  in  sight 
of  the  city,  late  the  elegant  seat  of  William  Hamilton,  deceased, 
an  ardent  cultivater  of  botany.  The  road  to  the  mansion  is 
through  a  grove  of  native  forest  trees,  and  the  view  extensive. 
Seventy-five  of  91  acres  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  cemetery.  No 
interments  have  yet  been  made. 

9.  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  late  Kobert  Oliver.  Sixty  acres,  including  the 
mansion,  have  been  kid  out  for  the  purpose,  and  divided  into 
6000  lota,  each  16  ft.  by  20  fit  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with 
a  magnificent  gateway. 

10.  A  very  handsome  one  has  been  lud  out  at  frooA/^,  Long 
Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  on  the  east  river.  11.  Another 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  14  miles  north-east  of  Boston;  and 
one  (12.)  at  Worcester,  in  the  same  state,  40  miles  west  of 
Boston,  have  recently  been  laid  out 

13.  Mount  Auburn,  4  miles  from  Boston,  was  purchased  in 
1830,  and  the  association  incorporated  the  following  year. 
The  tract  consists  of  118  acres,  and  the  total  cost  of  grounds 
and  improvements  to  1838  was  34,197  dollars.  The  woodland 
is  covered  by  forest  trees  of  lai^  size  and  various  kinds ;  and 
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the  tract  is  beautifully  undulating,  and  coatains  a  number 
of  eminences  and  shady  vailejs.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Mount  Auburn,  ia  125  ft.  above  the  level  of  Charlea  Biver,  near 
a  fine  sweep  of  which  the  tract  is.  This  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque cemetery  ie  the  fashionable  place  of  interment  with  the 
people  of  Boston.  Spurzheim,  who  died  there  Nov.  10.  1832, 
ag^  56  years,  greatly  lamented,  was  buried  in  it  The  tomb 
is  an  el^ant,  but  plain,  oblong  sarcophagus,  er&cted  by  subscrip- 
tioD,  and  bearing  do  other  inscription  than  his  name.  I  saw  it 
in  March,  1834.  < 

Philadelphia,  MayW.  1843. 


Art.  V.       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laum,  Shmbbtry,  and 
Ftower-Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

(CimliTnKd  frmu  p.  635.) 

The  design,  ,;£(7.  13d.  is  taken,  with  some  variations,  from  an 
old  book  by  Andrew  Mollett,  or  Mallet,  a  relation  and  contem- 


poi 
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irary  of  Claud  Mollett,  who  was  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  and 
louis  XIll.  of  France,  aa  Andrew  is  said  to  have  been  to 
James  I.  of  England.  Ilia  title,  in  that  capacity,  was  Super- 
intendant-Generid  of  the  Gardens  of  the  King  of  England. 
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HU  book  containB  a  number  of  deeigiiB,  some  of  whidi  kre 
not  badl^  composed,  and  we  have  selected  that  before  us,  and 
two  or  three  othen  to  be  given  in  our  next  volume,  as  spe- 
<umenB  of  the  style  of  flower-gardens  prevalent  botli  in  France 
and  England  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventeentli  century.  There 
were,  at  the  same  time,  flowei^-gardens  of  embroidery,  as  appeon 
by  the  work  of  Boyceau,  Superintendant  of  the  Grardene  of 
Louis  XIIL,  published  in  1638. 

The  figure  before  us  nuy  either  be  cut  out  of  turf,  or  the 
beds  edged  with  box,  and  the  paths,  wMch  are  supposed  to  be 
3  ft.  wide,  graveled.  The  central  circle  ought  to  be  a  basin  <^ 
water,  with  a  white  water-lily  in  its  centre,  spreading  out  its 
broad  leaves  to  give  shade  to  an  abundant  eupply  of  gold-fish. 
The  herbaceous  plants  must  be  a  miscellaneous  aasemblage ;  and 
there  may  be,  in  addition,  low  plants  of  variegated  box  or  varie- 
gated yew,  clipped  into  the  form  of  cones,  in  the  roundish  pro- 
jections at  the  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the  two  rosettes  there 
may  be  a  pyramid  of  jumper,  I  ft.  on  the  side  at  the  base,  and 
not  above  4  ft.  high ;  and  very  small  plants  of  variegated 
C^ipr^sBue  (hyoidea  may  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  two  side 
roundish  projections,  and  clipped  into  the  form  of  small  dobes. 

This  was  ^e  ancient  style  of  planting  such  gardens,  r  or  the 
modem  manner  we  refer  to  Mr,  Ayres. 

(Zli  be  contmued,) 
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The  Hatfield  Oak  (^Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  iit.  p.  1759.  6g.  1593.)  is  uniremllj 
C^led  theDool  Oak  [and  liencc  it  ia  suppoaeJ  that  in  former  times  it  was  used 
M  the  baronial  gallows],  and  from  its  great  age  it  has  no  doubt  a  right  to  th« 
name.  —  Gwrcr  CAapnmn.    3.  Anmdel  Street,  Strand,  Feb.  81.  1843. 

Uiet  of  the  Larch,  —  "We  chose  a  healthy  young  larch  tree,  peeled  off  the 
outer  bark,  and  then  cut  the  soft  inner  baiJc  into  small  pieces,  which  we 
boiled,  until  the  surface  oF  the  water  in  the  kettle  became  covered  with  a 
resinous  scum,  which  was  carefullj  removed.  The  broth  was  then  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remaining  particles  of  turpentine,  it 
tasted  well  and  filled  the  stomach.  We  took  it  in  moderation,  and  ielt  no 
ill  cfTects  from  it,  &c. 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know,  that,  though  the  corn  laws  may  remain, 
we  can  defy  the  monopoly  of  the  landlords,  by  having  larch  aoup,  and 
our  peck  loaves  maile.  as  Humboldt  advises  us,  of  good  fresb  sawdust. 
Wh«)  the  earth  is  a  little  more  densely  inhabited,  as  in  the  space  of  another 
century  or  two,  men  will  use  trees,  not  only  for  shade  in  summer,  and  fuel 
in  winier,but  fur  food  all  the  year  round.  It  is  some  comTorl  to  know  that  as 
long  as  trees  exist  man  cannot  perish  by  faniine  ;  and,  when  he  has  eateu 
what  is  on  his  platter,  he  may  finish  safely  and  pleasantly  by  eating  tbe 
platter  itself, '  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris.'  "  (Von  WrangetTt  Expedition  to 
the  Polar  Sea,  as  reviewed  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  p.SOO.J 

Grotulho/Treei.  —  A  planlalion  made  in  1765,  partly  on  swampy  meadow 
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■na^i-avelbsoil.waaeKammecitwenty-oneyears  afterwards,  viz.  in  1786,  and 
ne  «*-cuiiiference  of  some  of  the  best  trees  taken  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground. 
lae  sKKxall  firs  had  been  occBsionally  drawn  for  posts  and  roils  (  and  also  a. 


?r 


altera     for  cottages;  for  which  puroose,  when  peeled  of  the  bark, they  will 
ast  fa.*-  eeven  years. 
^  HdeU.  Onuaif.  Utft. 

Lombardy  poplar  (cuttingt)     •  -    60  to  80  4    B 

Abele 50  to  TO  4    6 

Plane  -  -  -  -  •50to60  .S6 

Acacia  -  -  -  -50to60  S4 

Elm 40  to  60  3    6 

Chestnut         -  •  -  -30  to  50  S9 

Weymouth  pines  •  -  -30  to  50  85 

Cluster  ditto    -  -  -  -     30  to  50  8  10 

Scotch  fir        •  ■  -  ■    30  to  4«  3    3 

Spruce  ditto    -  -  -  -30  to  50  28 

Larch  -  -  -  -  -50to60  3  10 

f  Yauagt  Anmli  of  AgrkvUarc,  vol.  Tl.  p.  89.) 

American  Treet  introduced  ill  1769.  — In  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  I 
Bubscribed  to  a  society  then  established  at  Edinburgh,  for  importing  seeds  of 
forest  trees  froui  CFiuada.  I  received  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  which  came 
up  very  well ;  and  are  now  growing  iu  my  plentationB,  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  sorts  are,  the  great  white  spruce,  which,  I  believe,  is  what 
the  nurserymen  call  the  Newloundland  spruce ;  2d,  the  American  black 
;  3d,  the  balsam  fir,  which  is  (he  most  hardy  kind,  and  flourishes  in 
ist  exposed  situations ;  4th,  the  great  black  larii ;  5di,  the  grey  ash ; 
Gth,  the  red  oiespilus,  which  bore  fruit  three  years  ago  ;  7th,  the  great  white 
mespilus  (  8th,  the  great  black  birch;  9tb,  hickory  walnuts;  10th,  black  wal- 
nuts. (W.  M.  Beverley,  of  Cleveland,  YorkiMre,  May  25.  1786,  in  Annal$ 
of  Agricullure,  vo\,  vi.  p.  355.) 

Growth  of  TVeet  at  Barton,  near  Biay  St.  Edmundt.  —  Amongst  the  young 
trees  at  this  place  are  some  which  seem  worthy  of  notice.  In  none  of  the 
books  of  reference  do  we  find  the  rapid  growth  of  .^'bies  Doueluni  noted  as 
having  been  at  all  equal  to  whet  has  been  witnessed  here.  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury  received  from  the  Horticultural  Society  a  little  plant,  iu  a  pot,  in  March, 
1830 ;  in  the  spring  of  1831  it  was  planted  out.  It  is  now,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  35  ft.  high  ;  the  spread  of  its  branches  13  ft.,  and  the  girt  of 
its  stem,  at  I  ^  ft.  from  the  ground,  30  in.  This  summer,  for  the  Srat  time,  this 
beautiful  tree  is  bearing  cones.  Next  to  the  Douglasii,  i^nus  Codlteri  has 
been  the  most  rapid  in  its  growth.  But  a  younp  P.  inslgnis  is  now  growing  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  One  of  tlie  finest  trees  here  is  a  Miundiia  acuminata,  which 
was  planted  in  August,  1825.  It  is  about  35^  ft.  high,  leathering  to  the  ground 
oneveiyside.  Thegirt  ofits  stem,  at  I  ft.,  is  28in.;  at  4ft.,  a*in.;  atS^ft., 
S-Sin.  A  Magnolia  auriculata,  planted  in  Nov.  1823,  is  about  24}  ft.  high. 
Some  persons  in  the  ueidibourhood  complain  that  their  Levant  oaks  (grown 
in  a  sandy  soil)  eanier  after  twenty  years.  There  are  no  such  symptoms  in 
those  growing  on  clay,  which  are  in  the  greatest  vigour  and  beauty.  Possibly 
in  the  former  cases  the  roots  have  got  down  to  hard  chalk.  (Gard,  CAron. 
for  1843,  p.  647.) 

Cihiialv  Vu&lba,  the  common  hedge  clematis,  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory- 
liouse  at  Shenley,  Herts,  has  two  stems,  each  of  which  is  as  thick  as  the  calf 
of  a  man's  leg.  It  runs  up  a  fir  tree  to  the  height  of  about  SO  or  60  feet, 
although  I  suppose  it  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old.  —  T.  N.  Sheijcy, 
Sept.i.  1843. 

Duva&a  longifilia  Lindl.  ;    KnacardiaceiE.  —  This   species,  which,  like  the 
others,  is  an  evergreen,  diRers  from  D.  dcpendens  in  its  leaves  not  being  at  all 
lerrated,   and  decidedly  narrowed,  not  widened,  to  the  base  ;   and  also  in 
3d8er.  — 1843.  XII.  x  x 
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having  very  short  corjmbs  of  flower*.  It  is  much  harilier  than  any  of  the 
others,  having  stood  egaiiut  an  exposed  wall  in  the  hard  winter  of  163T-S,  when 
all  the  others  were  either  killed  down  to  the  eround  or  entirely  destroyed.  It 
grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil ;  flowermn  June  or  July  ;  and  is  increased 
by  seed),  or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  wood,  taken  off. about  August,  end 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Nov.  18M.) 

Lonttxra  divertifiHa  Wall.  Cat.  No.  477. ;  Capri^lidceiT.  —  A  hardy  shrub, 
raised  in  the  garden  o[  the  Horticultural  Society  trom  East  India  needs.  It 
is  in  the  way  of  Lonicera  Xyldateum,  the  common  By  honeysuckle,  and  has 
bright  yellow  sessile  Bowers,  appearing  iu  June.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Nov.  1643, 
Misc.) 


Mr.  Babkes  has  aaid,  of  late,  some  excellent  things  nbout  kitchen- 
garden  crom>ing ;  he  has  practised,  it  seems,  in  that  best  of  all 
schools,  a  London  market-garden.  As  he  has,  however,  not 
dwelt  much  on  the  geacrol  rotation  of  crops,  I  beg  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  that  head,  and  to  detul  my  general  practice ; 
premising,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gardens  of  which  I  have 
the  chai^  are  a  sandy  loam  of  26  in.  on  a  substratum  of  dry 
red  sand. 

These  are  the  days  for  economising  manures.  It  ia  well  it 
should  be  so ;  but,  luce  all  other  public  fits,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
rush  to  extremes.  I  must,  however,  declare  my  conviction,  that 
all  the  la wn-e weepings  and  gaa  water  from  London  to  John 
o'  Groat's  will  never  produce  the  caulifiowers,  asparagus,  celery, 
lettuce,  &c.,  for  which  rotten  muck  has  been  so  long  famous. 
There  ia  on  old  saying,  "  no  argument  like  a  brccches-pocket 
argument;"  and,  through  this  circumstance,  writings  on  this 
head  frequently  carry  more  weight  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  in  working  old  kitchen -gardens  is,  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Bv^ica  tribes  from  following 
each  other.  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  digging  in  of  the 
residue  continually  of  the  rotten  remans  of  cabl^es,  cauli- 
flowers, &C.,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  the  disease  called  club. 
Kaspberries  and  strawberries  which  have  stood,  it  may  be,  ycai's 
on  the  same  ground  offer,  when  broken  up,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  any  of  the  brassicas ;  in  fact,  one  not  to  be  lost. 
Another  difficulty  arises  in  getting  proper  plots  for  onions  and 
carrots,  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  old  gardens,  they  are  so  liable 
to  the  grub.  For  my  part,  I  have  invariably  found,  by  many 
years'  experience,  that  the  more  ground  is  manured  for  the  two 
latter  crops,  the  more  liable  they  arc  to  the  grub.  Old  asparagus 
beds  are  another  excellent  resource  to  fall  back  on ;  but  there 
are  generally  so  many  candidates  for  ground  of  this  kind,  that 
the  difficulty  ia  to  choose.     In  gardens  Ititblc  to  club,  however. 
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brassicas  should^  in  my  opinion^  have  the  preference  by  all 
means.  My  practice,  for  years,  has  been  to  follow,  on  the 
principal  of  my  bix>ccoli  or  other  brassica  groimd,  with  peas; 
no  manure.  The  peas  I  follow  with  celery  chiefly,  which  I  grow 
in  what  is  termed  the  Scotch  way,  viz.,  5-  or  6-feet  beds.  Now, 
by  sowing  two  rows  of  peas  at  a  time,  I  gain  thereby,  when  the 
peas  are  drawn,  a  celery  bed ;  and  the  celery  being  pricked  out 
at  a  good  distance,  say  nearly  6  in.  apart,  is  prepared  to  await 
the  removal  of  the  peas  successively.  As-  to  celery,  I  sow  it 
late,  and  grow  it  quick :  this  is  the  true  recipe  for  having  tender 
and  crisp  celery.  The  celery  ground  is,  of  course,  in  a  state  of 
high  preparation  for  any  crop  that  requires  rich  soil,  such  as 
cauliflowers,  broccoli,  asparagus,  &c 

With  regard  to  asparagus,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  break  up  a  bed 
or  beds  every  year,  and  to  plant  an  equal  quantity :  this  I  plant 
on  the  celery  ground,  and  the  beds  I  intend  for  asparagus  I  dig 
and  manure  very  deep;  putting  old  half-rotten  leaves  in  the 
bottom,  and  planting  the  celery  in  the  old  manure  at  top.  When 
the  celery  is  removed  this  ground  is  in  excellent  order  for  aspa- 
ragus, which  I  plant  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  aspa- 
ragus is  6  in.  high.  Now  the  beds  being  about  6  ft.  wide, 
I  plant  two  rows  in  a  bed,  30  in.  between  the  rows,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart;  leaving  a  shoulder  of  18  in.  on  each  side  the 
bed :  this  plan  answers  admirably.  The  old  beds  of  asparagus 
which  are  broken  up  are  forced  in  the  autumn,  and  generally 
obtidned  by  Christmas;  and  I  have  strong  plants  planted  in 
rows  a  yard  apart,  of  three  years'  standing,  which  I  take  up  and 
force  in  succession.  These  last  are  grown  in  a  peculiar  way, 
expressly  for  forcing.  I  have  a  deal  to  say  about  asparagus, 
but  I  must  reserve  it  for  a  future  opportunity.  To  return  to 
the  remainder  of  the  celery  ground :  I  crop  it  chiefly  with  beans 
and  broccoli,  putting  the  broad  beans  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  in  suc- 
cessive plantings ;  and  drawing  drills  and  planting  my  broccoli, 
in  the  course  of  July,  between  the  beans.  This,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  all  late  spring  broccoli,  including  some  middle  season, 
as  Granger's,  Ejoight's  protecting,  &c.  My  Cape  and  other 
autumn  broccoli  and  cauliflowers  are  in  another  plot,  con- 
stituting a  diflerent  rotation.  The  beans  form  an  excellent 
shade  for  a  while  to  the  broccoli,  and,  when  they  are  pulled  up, 
the  bean  soil  is  earthed  up  the  broccoli  stems ;  and,  if  the  broc- 
coli is  not  too  large,  a  row  of  coleworts  is  planted  in  September 
between  each  two  rows  of  broccoli. 

The  broccoli  ground,  in  April,  is  followed  in  part  by  carrots, 
without  manure,  and  perhaps  parsneps,  or  beet. 

Potatoes  I  have  not  named,  as  they  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
I  will,  however,  observe  that  potatoes,  with  a  slight  coat  of 
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immure,  form  the  best  preporatioii  of  any  thing  I  know  for  the 
braeeicae,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  crop  whatever. 

I  ought  to  have  stud  that  I  ran  rope-yarn  and  stakes  round 
all  my  prime  asparagus,  aa  much  fine  asparagus  is  injured  by 
the  winds  in  the  growing  season,  rocked  about,  and  broken ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  fine  large  buds  are  pushed 
prematurely  in  the  summer  season,  and  twenty  email  heads 
take  their  place. 

I  have  a  mode  of  ciUtivating  dll  my  fruit-tree  borders,  with- 
out ever  di^ng  above  6  in.  deep ;  but  this  I  mean  to  say  some- 
thing about  at  a  future  period. 

Oulton  Park,  near  Tarpmley,  Cheshire,  Oct.  2.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.  Tie  History  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Sf€iedish  Turnip 
into  Britain.  By  the  Kev.  Thomas  Nzwcome,  Rector  or  Sheuley, 
Hertfordshire. 

Our  common  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  has  recommended  me 
to  coumiunicate  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  histoiy  of 
the  introduction  of  that  valuable  plant  the  Swedish  turnip  into 
this  island. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  late  Sir  David  Kinloch 
of  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  gave  some  of  the  seed  to  vay 
father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  Vicar  of  Gresford,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  a  near  neighbour  to  Sir  Forster  Canliffe  of  Acton 
Park,  near  Wrexham ;  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Kinloch.  This  latter  baronet  told  my  father  that  "  a  Swedish 
nobleman  had  given  the  seed  to  him."  I  well  remember  my 
father  growing  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  the 
seed,  and  selling  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Mason  of  Fleet  Street,  an 
eminent  seedsman,  for,  I  believe,  the  sum  of  70^. ;  and  this  was 
the  first  seed  sold  in  London. 

Now,  if  you  know  a  more  authentic  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Swede  turnip,  you  will,  of  course,  not  take  any 
noUce  of,  nor  publish,  thb  my  account  of  the  matter;  but, 
though  writing  from  mere  impression  and  memory,  I  believe 
this  is  substantially  the  trae  one. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  declare  that  "  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  people  in  North  Wales  to  hoe  their  turnips ; "  and 
that  he  astonished  the  natives  by  ploughing  up  old  furze,  or 
gorse,  roots  with  a  Hertfordshire  wheeled  plough,  imported  from 
this  parish  to  that  of  Gresford,  near  Chester.  He  was  the  first 
who  ploughed  in  that  county  with  two  horses  abreast ;  while,  at 
that  day,  all  the  farmers  ploughed  their  light  gravelly  soil  with 
four  horses  at  length  I 

Shenieij,  Herts,  Sept.  4.  1843. 
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REVIEWS 

Art.  L     LUerary  Notice, 

Thb  following  address  has  been  printed,  and  sent  to  a  number  of  persons, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  kindly  endeavour  to  promote  the  object  in  view. 

^  The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  BrUanmcum,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  4  of  letterpress  and 
four  of  plates.  Price  1(V.  With  upwards  of  2000  woodcuts  interspersed 
with  the  letterpress. 

N.B.  The  plates,  if  required,  will  be  sold  by  themselves,  but  the  letter- 
press will  not  be  sold  without  the  plates.  The  reason  is,  that  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  from  the  plates  whenever  they  are  wanted ;  whereas 
the  letterpress,  not  being  stereotyped,  there  are  of  it  but  a  limited  number  of 
copies,  wnich  cannot  be  increased. 

The  plates  by  themselves  will  be  of  great  use  to  landscape  artists,  to  the 
pupils  in  schools  of  design,  and  to  all  persons  learning  to  draw  trees. 

A  new  impression  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  plates  of  this  work  being 
about  to  be  issued,  with  certain  corrections  which  in  the  original  edition  could 
only  be  put  in  the  list  of  errata,  the  author,  with  the  approbation  of  his  pub- 
lishers and  friends,  thinks  it  may  contribute  to  the  sale  of  the  work  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

The  Arboretum  Britanmcum  was  got  up  between  the  years  1833  and  1838, 
and  published  on  Mr.  Loudon's  own  account  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
10,000/.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  owing  at  tne  completion  of  the 
work;  but  it  sold  so  well,  till  the  late  depression  of  the  book  trade  in  1841, 
that  onlv  about  2,600/.  of  the  debt  remained  to  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  large  proportion  of  the 
debt  was  not  paid  off  solely  by  the  produce  of  the  Arboretum^  but  in  part  by 
the  profits  of  Mr.  Loudon's  other  literary  property,  consisting  of  thirteen  diu 
ferent  publications,  all  of  which  stand  pledged  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  Longman,  for  the  debt  on  the  Arboretum,  This  debt,  at  tne  present 
time,  amounts  to  about  2,400/. ;  and  hence,  if  350  additional  subscribers  could 
be  got,  the  debt  would  be  at  once  liquidated,  the  works  pledged  for  it  set  free, 
and  Mr.  Loudon  or  his  family  would  enjoy  the  whole  produce  of  his  literary 
property.* 

This  appeal  would  never  have  been  made,  had  not  Mr.  Loudon,  who  has 
been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  been  lately  seized  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  lun^  terminating  in  chronic  bronchitis,  which,  even  if  the  disease  should 
be  considerably  alleviated,  will  effectually  prevent  him  from  any  longer  pur- 


*  It  may  be  thought,  from  the  well-known  extensive  sale,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  of  Mr.  Loudon's  publications,  that  he  ought  now  to  be  inde- 
pendent ;  but,  in  consequence  of  too  intense  application  while  compiling  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardenmg,  Mr.  Loudon  fell  into  ill  health  in  1821,  which 
obliged  him  ultimately  to  have  his  right  arm  amputated,  his  left  hand 
bein£  at  the  same  time  so  much  injured  as  to  leave  him  with  only  the 
partial  use  of  two  fingers,  and  his  left  knee  being  anchylosed.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  bodily  infirmities,  Mr.  Loudon  has  been  oblieed  to  keep  an 
amanuensis  and  a  draughtsman  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  also  a  servant 
to  act  as  valet ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  others 
arising  from  the  same  source,  he  might  have  been  now  independent,  even  with- 
out his  literary  property.  This  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  Mr.  Loudon's  personal  character. 
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sumg  his  proreunon  of  landBcape-gardeocr.  on  the  produce  of  which  profes- 
sion, and  on  the  literary  labours  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  he  has  entirely  depended 
Tor  hia  income,  since  his  literary  property'  was  pledged  for  the  Arboretum. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Loudon  feels  blm self  justified  in  taking  this 
mode  of  soliciting  additional  subscribers  to  the  Arboretum,  and  in  begging  bis 
friends  and  patrons  throughout  the  country  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  them. 

The  Arboretum  has  been  spoken  of  in  tne  highest  terms  in  ail  the  principal 
Revieufs  of  Europe,  and  in  tne  Botanical  Periodicals  of  North  America.  The 
Quarterly  Beaew  says  :  — 

'  This  hook,  is  one  of  solid  value,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  everr 
knded  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  every  student  of  botanical,  arboriculturaf, 
nnd  horticultiiral  science.  .  .  .  Let  us  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Loudon  on 
havine  finished  his  Herculean  task ;  a  task  which  few  men,  except  himself^ 
would  have  had  the  courafte  to  begin,  and  still  fewer  the  perseverance  to 
complete.  Tlie  Arboretum  Britanmcum  is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  it  must 
become  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  trees.' — 
Oct.  1838. 

If,  then,  the  Arboretum  is  '  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  landed 
gentleman,'  it  may  be  permitted  to  its  author,  under  his  piuticular  drcum- 
stancen,  to  direct  the  attention  of  landed  gentlemen  to  the  book.  Surely 
there  must  be  more  than  350  hereditary  libraries  that  do  not  yet  contain  the 
work  i  not  to  mention  the  libraries  which  some  gentlemen  devote  to  their 
gardeners,  foresters,  and  bailiffs,  in  which  the  Arboretum  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  acquisition. 

The  following  ladies,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  who  already  possess  the 
work,  on  being  applied  to,  have  kindk  permitted  their  names  to  be  published 
as  approving  of  the  Arboretum,  and  of  this  address  to  the  public :  — 


The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rotle. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Royal. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington. 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliara. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon, 

The  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Viscount  Combermere, 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Lord  Monteagle. 

Lord  Corehouse. 

Sir  John  Trevelyan. 


Sir  H.  E.  Bunbury. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley. 

Sir  William  Jardine. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree. 

Captain  Widdrington,  R.N. 

J.  T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Flitwick  House. 

Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  Derby. 

L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Est;.,  Sketty  Hall. 

Gr^ry   Gregory,   Esq.,    Harlaxton 

P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.,  Twiiell  House. 

Profeasor  Henslow. 

Professor  Lindley. 

Professor  Royle. 

Dr.  Neill." 

Some  of  the  above  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have,  unasked,  kindly  sent  us 
testimonials  evincing  their  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  Arboretum,  and 
these  we  shall  probably  publish  in  our  ne\t  Number. 

We  have  also  received  some  additional  subscribers,  among  whom  are  Joseph 
Strutt,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  for  ten  copies,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Royal, 
one  copy.  Mr.  Strutt  took  a  still  greater  number  of  copies  when  the  work 
was  first  published. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
A  RT.  I.     Central  Notices. 

DlXTBiacnos  of  Sea  Water  oil  over  the  Country. — This  will  be  practicable  by 
means  of  the  railroads,  which,  in  n  short  time,  vill  cover  the  whole  country 
with  a  sort  of  network  of  communication,  radiating  from  the  large  towns  in 
the  interior  to  the  different  seaports.  As  the  direction  of  these  roods  is 
■traightcr,  and  their  surface  nearer  a  level,  than  those  of  the  common  roads, 
pipes  might  be  laid  down,  at  a  proper  depth  under  the  rails,  and  sea  water,  by 
the  occasional  aid  of  sea  engines,  conveyed  everywhere,  and  supplied  b^  ser- 
vice-pipes all  along  the  roails.  We  believe  the  Brighton  railroad  ha^i  one 
uniform  slope,  from  a  short  distance  from  Brighton,  all  the  way  to  London  ; 
■o  that,  by  raising  the  water  from  the  sea  to  the  highest  point,  it  would  Bow  to 
the  metropolis  without  further  trouble ;  and  might  be  raised  by  steam  to  Bir- 
mingham, whence  it  would  descend  to  Derby  and  !&nchester.  This  would 
enable  salt-water  baths  to  be  established  in  London,  an  object  for  which  there 
was  a  company  formed  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  principal 
question  is,  whether  sea  water  could  be  turned  to  such  an  account,  either  for 
baths  or  agricultural  purposes,  as  would  pay  the  expense.  Our  agricultural 
chemists  would  soon  determine  thid.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  notice  the 
practice  of  preserving  grass  and  clover  in  a  green  state  in  pits,  by  the  nid  of 
pressure  and  a  little  sstt,  lately  come  into  use  in  Germany,  as  brewers'  grains 
are  about  London.  This  will  be  one  use,  and  a  most  important  use  it  is ;  and 
salting  spoiled  hay  or  straw  would  be  another.  Irrigation  with  diluted  sen- 
water  would  also  be  found  beneficial,  (tjee  Qaart.  Joam.  Ag.,  Oct.  1843.) 

The  DiMtrUmtion  of  filtered  Sewer  Water  Irom  our  lai^e  towns  might  be 
eSbcted  all  over  the  country,  by  similar  means,  along  the  railroads,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  so  in  the  course  of  another  geneiation.  At  present  it  would  not 
pay. — Cond. 

Dnmmg'Pipa  are  now  made,  which  are  adapted  for  carrjing  drains  through 
loose  sand,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  used  as  an  economical  substitute  for 
draining-tiles,  and  even  for  conveying  water  from  one  basin  or  pond  to 
another.  These  pipes  are  "  made  by  a  machine,  which  every  brick-maker  can 
have  constructed  for  a  very  few  pounds.  It  is  merely  on  imitation  of  that  by 
which  macaroni  is  made  in  Itsty.  A  quanti^  of  well-tempered  clay  is  put  into 
a  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  iron  plate  or  disk,  in 
which  the  exact  section  of  the  pipe  is  cut  out ;  a  strong  piston,  forced  down 
by  any  simple  machinery,  drives  out  the  pipe,  which  in  rcc^ved  on  a  wooden 
mould,  set  perpendicularly,  of  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  having  a 


shoulder  and  handle  at  the  bottom.  When  the  pipe  is  13 in.  long,  it  is  i_.  ... 
with  a  wire ;  a  boy  seizes  the  handle  of  the  mould  with  the  pipe  on  it,  and 
places  the  pipe  on  a  barrow  witli  a  flat  stage  on  it,  which,  when  full,  is 
wheeled  away.  At  the  moment  the  first  boy  removes  the  mould,  another  boy 
places  another  vertically,  to  receive  the  next  pipe.  One  cylinder,  when  filled, 
will  sfjueeze  out  twelve  pines,  or  more ;  it  is  then  removed  to  be  filled  i^n, 
while  It  is  replaced  by  a  lull  one.  With  a  little  practice,  the  operations  go  on 
most  rapidly,  and  the  greateat  portion  of  the  labour  of  moulding  pipes  and 
bending  them  is  saved.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  fair  competition,  pipes 
2  or  3  inches  in  interior  diameter  may  be  thus  made  and  bumea,  uihere  fuel  is 
moderately  cheap,  for  less  ihun  80>.  a  thousand,  and  larger  in  proportion. 
{Gard.  Ckron.  for  18+3,  p.  659.) 

Forcing  Hi/acmtht  lo  ai  to  bloom  at  ChnttmBt.  —  To. do  proper  justice  to 
fcH'ced  hyacinths  expected  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  they  ought  to  be  potted  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  true  we  mansge  to  Rower  them  as  early 
as  Christmas,  alter  putting  them  as  late  as  the  end  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  Octc^r  :  but  this  is  too  much  for  the  bulbs  ;  the  flowers  are  not  as 
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fine  as  rrom  esrly  |>ottlng,  and  it  take*  two  seasons'  good  nuriing  to  bring 
them  round  egsin,  ao  that  the;  will  make  their  appearaoce  among  the  eartv 
Bpring  bulln  in  the  beda  and  borders  of  the  flower-^den.  They  manage  dif- 
ferently in  Holland,  where  thej  know  the  nature  of  the  plant  lo  much  better 
thsD  we  do,  etpecially  aa  eiempli&ed  in  our  practice-  There,  from  time  out  of 
tnind,  the  iirst  crop  of  forcing  hyacinths  i«  potted  about  the  fint  week  in 
August.  They  provide  against  exciting  the  foliage  till  the  pota  are  full  of 
roots,  by  a  thick  coTcring  of  tan,  leaf-mould,  or  aomething  of  the  kind.  In 
about  wx  weeks  the  pots  are  full  of  roots;  they  ere  then  taken  to  cold-frames, 
and  kept  close  to  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air;  and  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  whole  of  Octotwr  ia  auffident  to  bring  up  the 
foliage  and  HoweT'buds  very  gradually,  with  the  least  possible  ii^ury  to  the 
bulbs  i  indeed,  as  compared  with  our  practice,  their  bulba  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  forced  at  all  ;  and,  after  one  season's  nureing,  the  satne  bulba  are  fit  to 
be  again  forced,  or  exported  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  If  one  party  can 
.  procure  these  bulba  thus  early,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  trade  should 
not  be  as  early  in  the  market,  and  save  themselves  and  their  customers  much 
trouble,  (n.  Beabm,  in  Gard.  Chron.  for  Aug.  IB.  ]S43,  p.  576.) 

Cmim>alt)ry  Climieri.  —  At  this  period,  when  people  are  busily  engaged  in 

... .  —  'Seating,  and  r&«TaQging  houses,  pits,  &c.,  or  in 

me  suggest  a  simple,  cheap,  and  emcient  mode  of 
rendering  the  coo serrat^  superior  to,  and  more  interesting  thaii.an^hing  that 
has  hitherto  been  done,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  which  proved 
highly  successful.  It  is,  to  clothe  the  raflen  with  the  best  stove  and  half- 
stove  climbers  for  seven  or  dght  mouths  in  the  year,  and  thus  to  impart  to  it 
all  the  character  and  importance  of  an  exotic  stove,  with  the  cool  refreshing 
atmosphere  suitable  for  conservatory  plants,  where  those  who  cannot  endure 
the  broiling  heat  of  the  former  may  enjoy  this  luxury  in  a  more  congenial 
climate.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  now  to  be  wanted,  seeing  that  (he 
better  and  more  delicate  greenhouse  climbers  are  being  encouraged  as  dwarf 
plants  on  trelliswork,  a  plan  very  suitable  to  tender  and  small  flowering 
plants,  but  which  does  away  altogether  with  our  ideas  of  the  bold  unrestrained 
freedom  of  a  fine  climber ;  and  also  that  the  stronger  greenhouse  climbers  are 
DOW  turned  out  against  conservatory  walls,  so  that  we  are  letl  in  the  dilemma 
of  having  the  seme  kinds  of  climbers  in  the  conservatorv  as  against  the  hot 
walls  in  the  open  air,  or  we  must  contrive  to  grow  otSers  in-doors  more 
suitable  to  our  tastes  and  ideas,  or,  at  all  events,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  higher  branches  of  gardening.  The  plan  which  I  propose  for  effecting 
this  change  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  all  expensive,  having  had  a  less 
ecottomicu  mode  for  the  same  purpose  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  I  can 
speak  confidently  as  to  the  result.  This  plan  is  simply  to  build  a  narrow  pit 
along  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  or  along  one  end  of  it,  if  that  is  not 
in  Bight  of  the  main  walks  i  to  keep  up  a  constant  stove-heat  in  this  pit,  to 
plant  out  stove-climbers  in  it,  and,  wtten  they  are  of  sufficient  length,  to  intro- 
duce them  through  holes  pierced  in  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatorv  ;  or, 
more  in  detail,  to  build  a  pit  6  ft  wide  and  4  h.  hish,  the  whole  length 
or  breadth  of  the  conservatory,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  glass  sashes  in  the 
at  an  angle  sufficient  to  leave  you  head-room  along  a  path  ne.it  the 
ifthe  conservatory.     This  path  may  be  2  1^.  wide,  leaving 


vali'ofth 


vrith  a  layfO'  of  rough  atones  over  the  drunage,  and  a  good  portion  of  them 
mixed  with  fresh  turfy  loam  and  a  little  peat  and  leaf-mould,  to  the  depth  of 
3,(1.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  cRect  of  bottom-heat,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
run  a  trough  under  the  draim^,  with  a  two-inch  pipe,  to  heat  the  water  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Oreen's  pits.  Mr.  Rendle's  pUn  will  not  answer  this 
purpose.  A  common  flue  may  be  the  mode  of  heating  if  you  want  to  go  the 
cheapest  way  to  work,  and  the  heat  may  be  from  75°  to  65°  in  summer,  and 
from  50°  to  &5°  in  winter.    (D.  Beaton,  in  Gard.  Chron.  for  1843,  p.  586.) 
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Art.  II.  Domettic  Notictt. 
ENGLAND. 
BoiroOD,  ia  Wiluhire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  To  all  who 
are  fond  of  gardeD  BCenes,  in  the  great  style  of  Brown's  finest  works,  Bowood 
will  affbrd  considerable  amuaeaient.  The  water  scenes  form  the  linest  features 
of  the  place.  For  one  idea,  the  imitation  oFa  vast  river,  Blenheim  is  superior  ^ 
but  as  a  lake,  this  has,  I  think,  the  advantage  ;  the  expanse  of  water  is  more 
varied  ;  the  accompaniment  of  hanging  woods,  varied  groves,  and  cultivated 
slopes,  far  richer  and  more  animated.  Some  scenes  are  truly  Elysian,  and 
present  such  an  assemblage  of  the  richest  features  of  picturesque  ground,  that 
i  know  no  place  where  thev  may  be  studied  to  more  advantage,  (foung'f 
Aanak  of  AgricuUure,  vol.  viii.  p.  79.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Glatgorp  Cathedral  laved  by  a  Gardener, —  When  the  bnatics,  in  the  vear 

1567,  cume  to  pull  down  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  a  gardener,  who  stootl  by, 

said :  "  My  friends,  cannot  you  make  it  a  house  for  serving  your  Ood  in  your 

own  way?  For  it  would  cost  your  country  a  great  deal  to  build  such  another." 
The  fanatics  desisted ;  and  it  is  the  only  cathedral  in  Scotland  that  remains 
entire,  and  fit  for  service.  (Earl  of  Buchan't  Life  of  Andrew  FIclchi-r,  p.  41.) 


Art.  II[.     (^nlaary. 

Heath  of  Mr.  Robert  Lymbum. — It  ia  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  heard 
of  ihe  sudden  death  of  this  excellent  man.  Mr.  Lymbum  had  been  poorly  fiir 
some  months  past,  but  appeared  to  have  sot  well  again.  He  had  recently 
buried  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  all  his  life ;  and  he  had  just  formed 
a  [wrlnership  with  Mr.  Dr^orn,  in  the  nursery  buaineaa.at  Kilmarnock.  He 
retired  to  rest,  in  his  usiud  health,  on  Monday  the  30th  of  October  lost,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  3 1  st  was  found  dead  in  hU  bed ;  the  result,  it 
is  supposed,  olan  affection  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Lymbum  was,  perhaps,  one  of  Ihe  beat  vegetable  physioloKista  that 
Scotland  ever  produced.  To  an  extensive  practical  Knowledge  of  alFthe  hor- 
ticultural and  agricultural  practices  of  the  country,  he  joined  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  and  of  the  functions  of  plants ;  and  he  was  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  subject,  that  he  had  no  other  recreation.  As  a  proof,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  his  excellent  articles  in  this  Magazine;  and  to  many  papers  of 
bis  in  the  Gardetur't  Cbronide,  Fortunetelv  for  our  readers,  the  M8.  of  the 
whole  of  ihe  article  on  Comparative  Physiology  was  recdved  from  Mr.  Lym- 
bum more  than  a  month  ago,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  early  Numbers  of  our 
Bucceedine  Volume.  Mr.  Lymbum  speared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
Some  of  his  townsmen  and  contemporaries  will,  we  trust,  furnish  va  with  a 
biographical  notice  in  greater  detail.  —  Coad. 


Delete  Beatdnio  atrata  Herb.,  end  the  description,  in  p.  684. 

In   p.  581.,  line  »4.  from  bottom,  jW  *■  CumberUnd,"  read  "Westmorc- 

See  also  p.  B9 .  p.  90.,  and  p.  459. 
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md  Dnhidacmut  planual  Blcton,  31;— Lettn 
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ertcu,  901  i—lAla  XV.  On  Ihc  rUA  in 
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